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MEAGRE  RESULTS  OF  THE  “ MONEY  TRUST  ” 

HUNT 


POLLOWING  carefully  the  hear- 
ings in  New  York  during  the  re- 
cent so-called  “money  trust”  investiga- 
tion, one  can  tut  feel  surprised  at  the 
exceedingly  meagre  results.  The  al- 
ready too  familiar  history  of  the  1907 
panic  has  been  rehearsed  once  more.  A 
spa ri bed  defence  of  the  New  York 
banks  was  made  by  Mr.  Vanderlip, 
who  scouted  the  idea  that  the  banks 
were  making  anything  like  $50,000,000 
a year  profit  out  of  the  charges  im- 
posed on  country  checks.  Mr.  Hep- 
burn very  forcefully  reminded  Mr. 
Pujo  that  Congress,  not  the  banks,  was 
responsible  for  the  makeshift  clearing- 
house loan  certificates.  Mr.  James  G. 
Cannon's  testimony  developed  the  fa- 
miliar fact  that  a considerable  part  of 
the  country's  idle  banking  funds  drifts 
to  New  York,  where  it  may  be  used 
for  Stock  Exchange  speculation.  Un- 
der a proper  currency  system  much  of 
the  surplus  “money”  would  be  put  out 
of  existence.  But  Congress  is  respon- 
sible for  the  greenbacks,  which  are 
never  paid  off,  and  for  the  bond-se- 
cured bank  notes,  which  remain  prac- 
tically a fixed  part  of  the  circulation. 

While  the  investigation  has  devel- 
oped some  criticism  of  the  New  York 
Clearing-House  in  closing  banks  re- 
garded as  weak,  and  one  witness  has  ad- 


mitted that  probably  in  certain  circum- 
stances a mistake  was  made,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  generally  the 
clearing  house,  in  handling  weak 
banks,  has  erred  on  the  side  of  lenien- 
cy rather  than  on  the  side  of  severity. 
The  financial  situation  in  the  past  has 
been  greatly  aggravated  by  allowing 
unsound  banks  to  continue  in  their 
career  of  mismanagement  until  ruinous 
failure  resulted,  with  disaster  often  ex- 
tending far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
district  where  the  bank  was  located. 

A diseased  bank  is  dangerous  to  a 
community's  financial  health,  and  these 
diseased  conditions  cannot  be  too 
quickly  eradicated  on  the  appearance 
of  the  first  symptoms.  And  if  no  other 
course  is  left,  the  unsound  bank  should 
be  closed  up. 

This  is  not  said  with  a view  to  ex- 
cusing any  mistakes  the  New  York 
Clearing-House  Association  may  have 
made,  and  certainly  not  with  the  aim 
to  approve  a policy  that  would  inter- 
fere with  the  business  of  a solvent 


bank.  But  it  is  quite  easy  to  raise  an 
outcry  that  will  tend  to  make  those  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  clearing  house  reluctant  to  im- 
pose the  penalty  which  should  be 
swiftly  applied  to  banks  that  violate 


sound  banking  practices. 
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GETTING  BUSINESS  FOR  THE 
BANK 

/~\NLY  a few  years  ago  it  was  re- 
garded as  improper  for  banks  to 
bid  for  business  by  advertising;  at 
least,  nothing  beyond  the  dignified 
“card,”  giving  the  name  of  the  bank, 
etc.,  was  considered  in  accord  with 
banking  ethics.  But  since  that  time 
banking  ethics  have  stretched  a little 
bit,  and  a great  many  progressive 
banks  are  now  advertising  in  a manner 
that  indicates  plainly  enough  that  the 
purpose  of  such  publicity  is  to  get 
more  business.  • 

Startling  as  was  this  innovation  to 
some  ultra-conservative  bankers,  it  has 
been  followed  by  something  yet  more 
startling,  namely,  the  direct  personal 
solicitation  of  business  by  persons  con- 
nected with  the  bank's  staff. 

Few  more  interesting  or  more  prac- 
tically helpful  stories  have  been  printed 
in  this  Magazine  than  the  one  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  this  number,  telling 
the  methods  employed  and  the  results 
attained  by  a bank  that  had  the  cour- 
age to  send  its  employees  out  among 
the  people  and  ask  them  for  their 
business. 

We  do  not  say  that  all  bankers  will 
approve  of  this  method,  for  we  know' 
that  many  of  them  will  not.  Nor  is  a 
plan  of  this  character  practicable  for 
all  banks  or  adaptable  to  every  com- 
munity. Of  these  matters  each  bank 
must  be  the  judge  for  itself. 

But  to  all  banks  the  methods  de- 
scribed must  be  interesting.  Even 
where  a banker  does  not  approve  of 
getting  business  in  this  way,  he  can 
hardly  afford  to  ignore  a plan  that  his 
competitors  may  employ. 

Aside  from  its  direct  results  in  get- 
ting business,  this  personal  solicitation 
by  bank  employees,  as  carried  out  in 
the  work  described  in  the  article  re- 
ferred to,  has  two  or  three  important 
aspects. 

In  the  first  place  it  revealed  the  fact 


that  almost  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  bank- 
ing business  in  the  locality  of  the 
branches  of  the  bank  in  question  was 
being  done  by  banks  more  or  less  re- 
motely situated  from  the  place  where 
the  business  was  maintained.  Where  a 
bank  has  strength  and  good  reputation 
— which  was  true  in  this  case — it  would 
seem  that  a situation  like  that  revealed 
would  indicate  that  banks  by  their  neg- 
lect are  not  infrequently  losing  busi- 
ness that  should  naturally  come  to 
them. 

And  furthermore,  this  direct  contact 
between  a bank's  empoyees  and  the 
possible  patrons  of  the  bank  not  only 
stimulates  closer  personal  relations  with 
the  accompanying  advantages,  but  it 
helps  to  spread  among  the  people  a 
better  understanding  of  the  services 
rendered  by  banks  and  thus  tends  to 
increase  the  use  of  banking  facilities 
generally. 

Finally,  the  result  of  the  wrork  done 
in  this  case  seems  to  have  transformed 
some  of  the  cogs  in  the  bank's  ma- 
chinery into,  live  human  beings,  vitally 
alert  to  the  bank's  interests,  and  has 
instilled  into  them  the  business-getting 
and  business-conserving  spirit,  not  only 
at  special  times  when  outside  soliciting 
accounts,  but  at  all  times  and  when 
engaged  in  their  daily  routine  duties. 


THE  CLEARING  HOUSES 

JNTEREST  in  the  functions  of  clear- 
ing houses  in  the  United  States  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  testimony 
brought  out  at  the  so-called  “money 
trust"  investigation  recently  in  New 
York. 

The  New  York  Clearing  House,  as 
representing  the  largest  banking  trans- 
actions in  the  country,  naturally  comes 
in  for  the  principal  share  of  scrutiny 
in  an  investigation  of  this  kind. 

While  originally  the  principal  func- 
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tion  of  the  clearing  house  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  convenient  and  rapid  ex- 
change of  checks — and  no  doubt  that 
continues  to  constitute  the  clearing 
house’s  chief  function — its  scope  of  op- 
erations has  been  gradually  extended, 
under  the  pressure  of  necessities  de- 
veloped by  experience.  The  require- 
ments for  membership  in  the  New  York 
Clearing-House  Association  have  grown 
more  strict  and  the  rules  governing  the 
organization  have  also  tended  toward 
a more  rigid  standard. 

Those  responsible  for  this  tightening 
of  control  over  member  banks  contend 
that  this  policy  was  necessary  to  en- 
force sound  banking,  and  it  must  be 
admitted,  whether  the  policy  be  en- 
dorsed in  its  entirety  or  not,  that  one 
of  its  results  has  been  an  improve- 
ment in  banking  tone. 

Probably  one  of  the  suggestions  aris- 
ing out  of  this  investigation  will  be  a 
proposal  for  putting  the  clearing  houses 
under  Federal  law.  There  are  many 
valid  objections  to  such  a proposal,  be- 
cause in  the  very  nature  of  things 
many  matters  arise  where  prompt  and 
even  radical  action  is  necessary  to  save 
the  banks  and  the  business  situation 
from  great  injury,  and  where  it  is  now 
possible,  with  the  freedom  the  clearing 
houses  enjoy,  to  take  such  action,  but 
it  might  not  be  possible  were  the  clear- 
ing houses  bound  by  Federal  statutes 
which  are  difficult  to  change. 

No  doubt,  however,  the  expansion  of 
clearing-house  functions,  while  gen- 
erally along  commendable  lines,  has  de- 
veloped some  sources  of  friction  from 
which  the  banks  were  hitherto  exempt. 
It  is  at  least  an  open  question  whether 
or  not  the  time  has  come  to  throw  legal 
restraints  about  these  forms  of  finan- 
cial machinery. 

Theoretically,  clearing  houses  are 
voluntary  associations  to  which  a bank 
may  belong  or  not  as  it  chooses.  But 
in  practice  membership  becomes  in 
many  cases  more  or  less  compulsory. 
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It  is  also  claimed  that  quite  often  the 
management  of  these  associations  is 
dictated  by  a small  clique  who  run 
things  arbitrarily.  These  claims  may 
or  may  not  be  well  founded.  Perhaps 
they  are  an  illustration  of  the  familiar 
truth  that  power  gravitates  toward  the 
great  and  powerful.  # 

The  incorporation  of  clearing-house 
associations,  chiefly  for  issuing  cur- 
rency, has  been  proposed  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Gilman  of  New  York. 
Perhaps  this  idea  might  be  extended  to 
include  all  the  clearing  houses  and  to 
bring  all  their  functions  under  the 
operation  of  Federal  law.  Possibly, 
with  some  slight  extensions  of  their 
powers  and  some  additional  means  of 
affiliation,  the  clearing-house  machinery 
could  be  so  improved  that  it  might  per- 
form the  obligations  that  it  is  proposed 
to  confer  upon  a central  bank. 


CHARGES  ON  COUNTRY  CHECKS 

^^NCE  more  this  subject  has  been 
brought  into  prominence  by  the 
inquiries  made  by  the  Pujo  committee 
in  New  York.  It  was  developed  that 
the  New  York  banks  derive  an  income 
estimated  at  as  much  as  $50,000,000  a 
year  from  the  charges  imposed  on  out- 
of-town  collections.  The  opinion  has 
been  expressed  that  these  figures  are 
much  too  high.  But  no  doubt  the 
banks  do  derive  a large  gross  revenue 
from  this  source,  though  manifestly  this 
is  far  from  being  all  profit,  since  the 
banks  are  put  to  considerable  expense 
in  making  these  collections. 

The  profit  derived  from  this  source, 
whether  $50,000,000  annually  or  not, 
undoubtedly  “looks  good”  to  the  New 
York  banks.  Yet,  in  imposing  this 
charge  the  clearing-house  banks  seem 
rather  to  have  postponed  the  settlement 
of  a problem  which  they  were  not  yet 
in  a position  to  meet  squarely.  Few 
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bankers  would  probably  deny  that  the 
better  plan  is  that  adopted  by  the  for- 
eign clearing  department  of  the  Boston 
Clearing  House,  and  that  could  that 
plan  be  applied  in  New  York  and  ex- 
tended generally  throughout  the  coun- 
try, it  would  be  preferable  to  existing 
conditions. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  criticise 
the  action  of  the  New  York  banks  in 
fixing  a charge  for  collecting  out-of- 
town  checks  should  not  forget  that  the 
problem  in  New  York  is  complicated 
by  its  size  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
city  named  is  the  chief  financial  centre 
of  the  country. 

A committee  of  the  clearing-house 
association  is  now  studying  this  whole 
matter,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
James  G.  Cannon,  president  of  the 
Fourth  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
and  a recognized  authority  on  clearing- 
house affairs,  and  much  is  hoped  for 
from  this  investigation. 

With  a proper  system  of  check  re- 
demption carefully  worked  out  and  put 
into  operation  much  of  the  distress  oc- 
casioned by  the  breaking  down  of  the 
domestic  exchange  system,  such  as  oc- 
curred in  the  panic  of  1907,  would  be 
avoided,  and  if  such  a system  were  in 
operation  there  would  be  no  substantial 
reason  w'hv  the  banks,  under  proper 
regulations,  could  not  issue  their  credit 
notes,  to  be  redeemed  the  same  as 
checks. 


SUBURBAN  NATIONAL  BANKS 

J^OR  many  years  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  to  permit  national  banks  in 
suburban  territories  annexed  to  large 
cities  to  be  formed  or  to  continue  to 
exist  without  having  the  amount  of 
capital  or  keeping  the  amount  of  re- 
serves which  the  law  requires  for  the 
banks  in  these  cities.  It  is  said  that 
hereafter  the  organization  of  banks 


will  not  be  permitted  without  the  mini- 
mum capital  required  by  law. 

Heretofore,  so  far  as  concerns  bank- 
ing, at  least,  the  Federal  Government 
seemed  to  take  no  cognizance  of  the 
change  of  the  corporate  boundaries  of 
cities.  A notable  example  is  that  af- 
forded by  the  absorption  of  the  city 
of  Brooklyn  into  what  is  now  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  banks  in  New  York 
must  keep  a reserve  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  in  their  own  vaults,  while  those  of 
Brooklyn  may  redeposit  one-half  of 
their  reserves  in  a central  reserve  city. 
In  other  words,  though  legally  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  are  now  one  city, 
they  have  a separate  existence  for  bank 
reserve  purposes — one  being  a central 
reserve  city  and  the  other  simply  a re- 
serve city.  Of  course,  the  New  York 
(or  Manhattan)  banks  carry  banking 
reserves  for  out-of-town  banks  to  a far 
greater  extent  than  the  Brooklyn 
banks  do. 

While  there  are  some  suburban  dis- 
tricts included  in  the  boundaries  of 
large  cities  where  it  would  probably 
work  hardship  to  apply  to  the  banks 
the  same  rule  regarding  capital  that 
applies  to  the  larger  city  institutions, 
it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  tell  where 
the  city  leaves  off  and  the  suburb  be- 
gins, and  furthermore  a bank  by. lo- 
cating in  a district  that  was  once  an 
outlying  suburb  but  has  now  virtually 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  city, 
can  organize  with  smaller  capital  than 
the  other  banks,  and  if  permitted  to 
operate  with  less  reserve  may  have 
some  theoretical  and  practical  advan- 
tages over  its  rivals. 

In  New  York  the  State  banks, 
through  their  privilege  of  operating 
branches,  help  in  supplying  the  demand 
for  banking  facilities  in  the  suburbs, 
but  they  must  now  add  $100,000  cap- 
ital for  each  new  branch  established. 
The  right  of  maintaining  branches  is 
one  that  the  national  banks  do  not 
have. 
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INFLATION  POSSIBLE  UNDER  RE- 
SERVE ASSOCIATION  PLAN 

CONCRETE  illustration  of  the 
inflation  possibilities  of  the  Re- 
serve Association  Plan  was  given  re- 
cently in  an  address  by  E.  D.  Hul- 
bert,  president  of  the  Merchants  Loan 
and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Hulbert  said: 

“The  First  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago has,  we  will  say,  ten  millions  of 
dollars  in  gold  in  its  vaults.  It  would 
be  expected  to  deposit  this  with  the 
Reserve  Association  and  take  credit  for 
it.  Under  the  proposed  law  it  could 
still  count  this  ten  millions  as  reserve 
cash  on  hand.  The  Reserve  Associa- 
tion would  also  count  this  gold  as  part 
of  its  reserve  and  could  issue  ten  mil- 
lions of  its  own  notes  against  it  with- 
out paying  a cent  of  tax.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  some  other  bank,  say  the 
Continental  and  Commercial,  is  short 
in  its  reserves  and  goes  to  the  Reserve 
Association  with  ten  millions  in  com- 
mercial paper  for  discount.  The  Re- 
serve Association  pays  for  this  paper 
with  its  own  notes,  which  the  Conti- 
nental and  Commercial  National  Bank 
is  allowed  to  count  as  legal  reserve. 
Thus  the  ten  million  of  gold  which 
now  counts  as  reserve  in  the  vaults  of 
the  First  National  Bank  and  nowhere 
else  would  under  the  proposed  plan 
count  as  cash  reserve  in  three  places. 
It  would  count  as  full  reserve  against 
forty  millions  of  deposits  in  the  First 
National  Bank,  as  full  reserve  against 
ten  millions  of  notes  and  ten  millions 
of  deposits  in  the  Reserve  Association, 
and  as  full  reserve  against  forty  mil- 
lions of  deposits  in  the  Continental  and 
Commercial  National  Bank.  That  is, 
the  same  ten  million  dollars  in  gold 
which  to-day  is  held  as  a reserv  e against 
forty  millions  of  deposits  in  the  First 
National  Bank  would  under  our  reform 
system  serve  as  reserve  against  one 


hundred  millions  of  liabilities  in  three 
different  concerns. 

“If  this  is  not  inflation,  what  is  it? 
It  has  been  estimated  that  an  inflation 
of  six  billions  of  dollars  in  credits 
would  be  possible  under  this  plan  un- 
checked by  any  tax.  The  proposed  tax 
itself  is  something  of  a humbug  so  far 
as  being  a producer  of  any  revenue  to 
the  government  is  concerned.  The  plan 
provides  that  the  profits  of  the  associa- 
tion shall  go  to  the  government  after 
paying  five  per  cent,  dividends  on  the 
stock  and  setting  aside  a certain  amount 
for  surplus.  Hence  all  expenses  and 
taxes  paid  by  the  association  come  out 
of  the  government’s  share  of  the  profits. 
In  other  words,  the  government  pays 
the  tax.” 

Mr.  Hulbert  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  sentiment  of  those  opposed  to 
the  Aldrich  plan  is  crystallizing  in 
favor  of  the  incorporation  of  Federal 
clearing  houses. 


BANKS  AND  THE  RESTRAINT 
OF  TRADE 

/COMMENTING  on  the  action  of 
certain  New  York  banks  in  mak- 
ing loans  in  aid  of  the  Brazilian  coffee 
valorization  plan,  the  New  York 
“Times”  says: 

“This  is  a pretty  plain  case  of  re- 
straint of  trade.  The  point  in  interest, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned  with  getting 
at  the  causes  of  popular  discontent  and 
agitation,  is  that  our  great  banking 
concerns  have  advanced  millions  of 
money  to  finance  this  flagrant  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade,  this  con- 
spiracy which  has  materially  increased 
the  price  of  coffee  to  the  people,  and 
yet  they  wonder  why  the  people  listen 
to  agitators  like  Mr.  Bryan,  why  they 
give  Mr.  Roosevelt  preference  votes 
in  many  States,  why  they  applaud  Sen- 
ator La  Follette,  why  there  are  so 
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many  Progressives  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  why  an  investigation  of  the 
‘Money  Trust’  is  ordered,  and  why 
muckraking  magazines  have  a great 
circulation.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
country  is  aflame  with  resentment 
against  the  banks  and  the  trusts,  yet 
here  we  have  the  plain  evidence  that 
the  banks  and  the  trusts  are  supplying 
the  fuel  that  feeds  the  flame.” 

It  may  not  be  a parallel  case,  ex- 
actly, and  yet  its  effects  are  the  same, 
namely,  prices  are  advanced,  whenever 
a bank  lends  money  to  hold  commodi- 
ties of  any  kind.  Who  that  is  familiar 
with  our  farming  methods  does  not 
know  that  it  is  quite  usual  for  the 
farmer  to  “hold  his  wheat”  after 
threshing  until  such  time  as  market 
conditions  may  be  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  the  large  quantity  of  wheat 
being  offered  soon  after  the  harvesting 
season  ? And  the  device  of  holding 
cotton  in  the  warehouse  and  many 
kinds  of  goods  in  storage  is  very  com- 
mon. The  banks  have  been  aiding  this 
practice  for  years,  and  no  one  has  ever 
seriously  criticised  them  for  it,  so  far 
as  we  know. 

Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  in  aid- 
ing to  steady  prices  at  certain  seasons 
the  banks  are  not  performing  a highly 
useful  service  and  preventing  a demor- 
alization of  prices  that  would  be  ruin- 
ous to  producers. 

Yet,  we  are  not  discussing  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  lending  of  money  to 
aid  in  a foreign  coffee  corner — or  some- 
thing of  that  sort — is  a defensible 
policy  or  not.  The  criticism  quoted 

from  the  New  York  paper  certainly 
opens  up  an  interesting  field  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Are  the  banks  to  encounter  political 
hostility  because  they  lend  money  to 
the  trusts?  That,  assuredly,  is  the  fair 
deduction  from  the  criticism  quoted. 
Were  the  banks  to  stop  loans  to  busi- 
ness concerns  suspected  of  not  coming 
up  to  Government  requirements  on  ac- 


count of  restraining  trade,  this  might 
be  a more  effectual  way  to  destroy  the 
trusts  than  to  prosecute  them.  It  might 
be  a policy,  however,  also  destructive 
to  other  business  and  vastly  harmful  in 
its  results. 


BLOW  AT  A GREAT  INDUSTRY 

pROM  time  to  time  people  have  won- 
dered why  there  should  be  any 
prejudice  in  the  popular  mind  against 
banks.  All  such  perplexities  will  be  set 
at  rest  at  once  and  forever  on  reading 
this  announcement,  made  by  a bank  in 
Kentucky : 

“Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  that 
no  candidate  for  office  will  be  accepted 
as  surety  on  any  note  to  this  bank.  So 
it  is  needless  to  present  any  note  to 
this  bank  with  any  candidate’s  name 
to  it.” 

This  strikes  a vindictive  and  fatal 
blow  at  the  leading  American  industry 
— politics.  If  the  banks  will  no  longer 
“finance”  candidates  for  office,  what  is 
to  become  of  the  country?  Must  only 
the  rich,  able  to  pay  their  own  cam- 
paign expenses,  be  allowed  to  aspire  to 
office  ? 

And  yet  people  wonder  why  the 
“money  trust”  is  being  investigated! 


INDUSTRIAL  UNREST 

ADDRESSING  the  Bankers’  Associ- 
***•  ation  in  London,  recently,  Premier 
Asquith  called  the  attention  of  bank- 
ers especially  to  the  feeling  of  unrest 
prevailing  in  industrial  circles,  and  in- 
vited their  cooperation  in  contributing 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  by  sug- 
gestion and  by  wise  and  fruitful  ex- 
periments. 

About  the  same  time  of  the  Premier’s 
address,  the  subject  was  up  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared 
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that  the  immediate  causes  of  the  unrest 
were  “firstly,  the  wages;  secondly,  that 
the  conditions  of  life  were  unworthy  of 
the  dignity  of  the  workers'  manhood, 
and  thirdly,  that  the  workers  were  not 
treated  as  if  they  were  possessed  of 
minds  and  souls  of  their  own." 

This  statement,  if  made  by  a respon- 
sible statesman  in  the  United  States, 
would  doubtless  be  looked  on  as  an  ex- 
aggeration.  Conditions  here  are  hard- 
ly so  bad  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  de- 
scribes as  existing  in  Great  Britain. 
Nevertheless,  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion prevails,  whether  justly  or  not. 

LTnrest,  industrial  or  otherwise,  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  the  existence 
of  unhealthful  conditions.  Unrest  may 
be  a sign  of  progress,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably true,  as  philosophers  have  ob- 
served, that  discontent  grows  with 
added  learning  and  prosperity. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  just  what  bank- 
ers can  do  especially  to  allay  the  dis- 
quietude to  which  the  British  Prime 
Minister  referred.  Bankers  might  be 
more  liberal  in  making  loans  to  per- 
sons of  small  means.  But  would  that 
policy  allay  unrest  or  increase  it? 

Probably  the  best  service  the  bank- 
ers can  render  is  so  to  use  the  world's 
accumulated  capital  and  credits  as  to 
carry  on  the  routine  of  industry  and 
trade  in  the  most  economical  and  effi- 
cient manner.  That,  if  we  understand 
banking  at  all,  is  precisely  what  they 
are  doing  now. 


AN  IMPOSING  BUILDING 

^JONSIDERABLE  space  is  given  in 
this  issue  of  The  Bankers  Mag- 
azine to  description  and  illustration  of 
the  new  Bankers  Trust  Company 
Building  in  New  York. 

Merely  from  a commercial  and 
architectural  standpoint  the  new  struc- 
ture is  important  enough  to  justify  this 
special  attention,  for  it  represents — 


for  the  present  at  least — the  very 
highest  achievement  in  that  direction. 
But  the  completion  of  this  great  centre 
of  financial  and  commercial  interests 
has  a more  significant  aspect  than  this. 
It  typifies  not  alone  the  growth  of  this 
particular  company,  but  in  a sense  is 
representative  of  the  marvellous  de- 
velopment of  trust  companies  that  has 
been  going  on  in  the  United  States  for 
the  past  ten  or  twenty  years. 

This  growth  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able, since  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  attained  chiefly,  or  even  largely, 
at  the  expense  of  the  banks.  The  lat- 
ter institutions  have  grown,  if  not  so 
rapidly  as  the  trust  companies,  still 
at  a rapid  rate.  Of  course,  in  some 
cases  the  trust  company  may  have 
gained  its  present  proportions  at  the 
expense  of  some  particular  bank,  and 
probably,  also,  had  there  been  no  trust 
companies,  the  banks  might  have  shown 
greater  totals  than  they  now  do  and 
their  numbers  might  have  been  larger. 

Yet,  when  due  allowance  is  made 
for  all  these  facts,  it  nevertheless  re- 
mains true  that  the  trust  company 
seems  to  owe  its  prosperity  to  having 
developed  a fallow  field.  Coincidently 
with  the  numerous  new  functions  which 
they  have  undertaken,  they  have  also 
in  many  instances  carried  on  ordinary 
banking  operations,  but  these  have 
been,  as  a rule,  subsidiary  to  the  main 
purposes  of  their  organization.  So 
popular  have  the  trust  companies  be- 
come and  so  well  adapted  to  present- 
day  financial  requirements,  that  there 
is  some  tendency  to  combine  State 
banks  with  them,  or  to  supplant  such 
banks  by  trust  companies.  Indeed,  in 
Massachusetts  this  latter  course  was 
taken  some  time  ago. 

The  sudden  and  remarkable  growth 
of  what  is  even  yet  substantially  a new 
kind  of  financial  institution  illustrates 
the  truth  of  the  familiar  adage  that 
there  are  still  plenty  of  good  fish  in 
the  sea.  And  although  the  develop- 
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ment  of  banking  service  in  this  coun- 
try would  seem  already  to  have  been 
carried  to  the  highest  attainable  point 
of  perfection,  no  doubt  the  future  will 
bring  forth  other  demands  which  will 
be  readily  and  efficiently  supplied.  The 
agitation  among  bankers  for  improved 
means  of  agricultural  credit  is  a case 
in  point. 

If  impregnable  strength  be — as  we 
regard  it — one  of  the  fundamentals  of 
a financial  institution,  and  if  that 
strength  can  be  typified  in  a building 
of  any  kind,  it  certainly  stands  out 
most  strikingly  in  the  new  Bankers 
Trust  Company  Building.  Of  course, 
even  more  remarkable  than  the  build- 
ing, is  the  personnel  of  the  board  of 
directors,  probably  unmatched  for  rep- 
resentative character  by  any  bank  di- 
rectorate in  the  United  States.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  this  splendid  struc- 
ture, and  the  tremendous  resources  rep- 
resented in  the  current  balance  sheet 
of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  are  an 
expression  of  the  dignity,  power  and 
trustworthiness  of  New  York  banking. 


MONEY  TRUST  INVESTIGATION 
HALTEEX 

ANNOUNCEMENT  was  made  re- 
cently that  the  ‘‘main  investiga- 
tion” of  the  “money  trust”  would  be 
put  off  until  after  the  election.  This 
decision  will  disarm  those  critics  who 


are  contending  that  the  investigation 
wras  prompted  for  political  effect,  be- 
cause the  inquiry  does  not  yet  seem  to 
have  revealed  anything  of  particular 
advantage  as  a political  asset. 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  has 
not  yet  fully  been  made  plain. 

The  w'hole  thing  seems  to  be  a part 
of  that  unwise  policy  of  sensational 
prying  into  business  affairs  which  of 
late  has  become  a national  pastime. 

Of  course,  if  there  is  anything 
wrong  in  the  banking  situation,  which 
the  banks  themselves  are  either  inca- 
pable or  unwilling  to  correct,  the  evils 
must  be  discovered  and  the  remedy  ap- 
plied. 

But  the  whole  thing  has  an  insincere 
look.  And  for  this  very  obvious  rea- 
son: Congress  has  known  for  many 
years  of  many  admitted  defects  in  our 
banking  system — defects  as  to  which 
there  has  been  almost  a unanimity  of 
opinion — and  has  done  nothing  abso- 
lutely to.  make  things  better.  To  come 
now  at  this  late  hour,  with  a beating  of 
gongs  and  blowing  of  horns,  to  stir  up 
a sensation,  has  a decidedly  insincere 
look. 

We  regret  exceedingly  to  say  that 
neither  this  investigation,  not  the  tac- 
tics of  friends  of  the  Reserve  Associa- 
tion plan  and  its  apparent  auxiliary, 
the  National  Citizens  League,  are  such 
as  to  win  the  approval  of  those  who 
believe  that  candor  and  honesty  are  of 
first  importance  in  dealing  with  our 
banking  problems. 


NEW  COUNTERFEIT  ONE-DOLLAR  SILVER  CERTIFICATE 


CJERIES  1899;  check  letter  “B”; 
^ J.  C.  Napier,  Register  of  the 
Treasury;  Lee  McClung,  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States;  Portraits  of  Lincoln 
and  Grant. 

This  is  a crudely  executed  counter- 
feit, printed  apparently  from  badly 
etched  zinc  plates  on  a single  sheet  of 
paper,  no  attempt  having  been  made  to 


imitate  the  silk  fibre  of  the  genuine. 
The  lettering  is  poorly  done  and  rather 
indistinct,  and  there  is  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  detail  as  to  the  geometric  lines 
both  on  face  and  back  of  note.  The 
number  of  the  specimen  at  hand  is 
Z6 1039670.  This  counterfeit  should 

not  deceive  the  ordinary  handler  of 
money. 
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GOING  AFTER  BUSINESS  AND  GETTING  IT 

RESULTS  OF  A HOUSE-TO-HOUSE  CANVASS  FOR  BANK  ACCOUNTS 


By  Horatio  Ford,  Secretary  Garfield  Savings  Bank  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


TN  NOVATIONS  in  banking  are 
frowned  upon  and  are  therefore 
rare.  Against  the  clever  schemes  of 
many  clever  gentlemen  who  are  profes- 
sional advertisers  and  not  bankers,  the 
bankers  have  as  a whole  succeeded  in 
defending  “Professional  Etiquette"' 
these  hundred  years.  That  means  that 
while  we  have  dropped  from  the  high 
“professional"'  position  of  publishing 
only  business  cards,  to  the  lower  level 
of  carefully-planned  printed  advertis- 
ing, and  now  of  late  even  lower,  to  the 
actual  writing  of  letters  to  selected 
names,  still  we  have  not  yet  fallen  so 
low  as  to  go  out  after  accounts  by  word 
of  mouth.  Heaven  forbid!  Imagine  a 
doctor  or  lawyer  canvassing  for  busi- 
ness from  house  to  house!  Just  what 
the  analogy  is,  no  one  knows,  but  the 
parallel  has  been  carefully  and  con- 
clusively drawn,  as  I say,  for  a hun- 
dred years. 

Because  we  in  Cleveland  could  not 
see  the  analogy;  because  we  wanted  to 
grow  faster  in  deposits;  because  we 
wanted  to  save  advertising  money;  and 
because  we  wanted  to  help  our  boys  and 
young  men  to  make  the  most  of  them- 
selves, we  tried  house-to-house  canvass- 
ing in  April,  1911.  How  it  worked  and 
why  we  tried  it  again  in  October  will 
possibly  (like  other  innovations)  inter- 
est you. 

Breaking  Through  Ancient  Tradi- 
tions. 

Don’t  for  a minute  fancy  that  all 
there  was  to  it  was  simply  setting  down 
four  “becauses”  and  then  going  out  and 
trying  it.  No,  indeed.  The  author  of 
the  idea  rode  it  as  an  occasional  hobby 
for  three  lonesome  years.  Finally,  when 
the  time  seemed  opportune,  he  pre- 
sented it  to  the  officers’  board.  That 
energetic  body  threshed  it  pro  and  con, 
chased  it  uphill  to  the  heights  of  folly 


and  down  to  the  depths  of  banking  im- 
propriety. Cowred  and  humbled,  but 
still  hopeful,  the  idea  went  to  the 
finance  committee,  where  it  was  almost 
melted  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  then 
again  chilled  with  the  frosts  of  theoret- 
ical impossibilities.  After  many  chas- 
tening experiences  the  idea  was  re- 
turned— along  with  sundry  secret  mis- 
givings and  mental  reservations — to  its 
parent  to  be  “tried  on.” 


Mapping  Out  the  Campaign. 


The  bank  has  four  East  End 
branches  in  Cleveland,  besides  its  down- 
town main  office.  The  plan  was  to  take 
a city  map,  chalk  off  a certain  small 
district  in  the  neighborhood  of  each 
branch,  then  organize  the  cashier,  tell- 
ers and  bookkeepers  in  that  branch 
into  a visiting  force  which  should  make 
one  call  at  every  house  in  the  selected 
district  between  the  12th  and  22nd  of 
April.  Thus  there  would  be  four  cam- 
paigns in  four  different  localities  at 
once. 

The  daily  clerical  work  must  be  so 
arranged  that  one  man  would  do  an- 
other’s work  while  the  latter  made  calls 
for  two  or  three  hours  one  day,  and 
vice  versa  the  next  day.  The  main 
office  employees,  being  unable  to  cam- 
paign down-town,  could  help  by  extra 
substituting  at  the  indoor  work  of  the 
branches. 

This  was  not  intended  as  a campaign 
for  direct  results — that  had  been  chas- 
tened out  of  the  idea — but  was  to  be  a 
campaign  of  friendly  calling  by  the 
employees  of  a branch,  upon  its  own 
neighbors,  to  gather  information  about 
these  neighbors,  and  to  leave  a pleas- 
ant, personal  impression.  We  all  know 
how  largely  the  choice  of  one's  bank 
is  a matter  of  personal  connections  or 
impressions. 

Districts  were  chosen  which  were 
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newly  built  up  and  where  the  branch’s 
influence  had  not  yet  fully  reached,  or 
where  for  any  other  reason  we  had 
comparatively  few  clients. 

Arousing  Interest  and  Enthusiasm 
Among  the  Workers. 

Having  passed  the  fears  of  the  com- 
mittees, the  idea  must  next  overcome  the 
reluctance  and  objections  of  the  in- 
tended workers.  Realize  that  these 
were  young  men  and  boys  of  a clerical 
turn  of  mind,  and  clerical  training.  We 
were  asking  them  all  at  once  to  put  on 
their  hats  and  become  solicitors — sales- 
men, if  you  will.  A considerable 
mental  overturning! 

A pleasant  dinner  was  arranged  for 
the  night  before  the  opening  day.  Jolly 
music,  no  restraining  presence  of  direc- 
tors, and,  after  the  outlining  of  the 
campaign  details,  two  strong  inspira- 
tional talks — these  turned  the  trick. 
The  president  aroused  loyalty  to  the  in- 
stitution by  pictures  of  its  past  and 
future;  and  a district  manager  for  one 
of  the  large  life  insurance  companies 
talked  stirringly  on  the  ideals  and  the 


ing  with  a different  man  or  boy,  taking 
the  branches  in  rotation.  One  or  two 
hours  of  work  were  done  between  8.30 
and  11  every  morning,  before  the  clear- 
ance and  lunch  hours,  and  an  hour  or 
two  more  in  the  afternoon,  between  two 
and  four  o’clock.  In  the  general  run  of 
neighborhoods  the  lady  of  the  house  is 
least  busy  and  most  likely  to  be  at 
home  during  these  hours. 

Our  calls  were  upon  all  classes  of 
people,  from  those  who  dwell  behind 
broad  piazzas  and  highly  trained  door- 
maids  to  those  who  dwell  behind  an 
iron  lock  and  a little,  snappy  dog. 

Each  visitor  was  told  to  start  at  a 
certain  house  and  work  certain  streets, 
one  side  of  the  street  at  a time,  until 
he  must  return  to  the  bank.  He  was 
armed  with  the  latest  financial  state- 
ment of  the  bank  in  pamphlet  form — 
perhaps  fifteen  of  them — a dozen 
copies  of  our  bank  organ,  “Thrift,” 
some  circulars  describing  a savings 
scheme  which  we  call  “The  Steady 
Savers’  Club”  and  some  neatly  printed 
business  cards  bearing  his  name  and 
the  bank’s,  and  last  but  not  least,  a 
handful  of  statistical  cards  like  this: 


Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Address Office 

Date Knows in  the  Bank 

Has  Savings? Has  Comm’l? Occupation 

Now  banks  with  The Has  loan  there? 

Children Owns  Real  Estate? 

ATTITUDE:  Cordial  Indifferent  Opposed  Reason: 

FOLLOW  UP  FOR:  Steady  Saver  Savings  Commercial  Safe  Deposit  Real  Estate 
Particular  Facts: 


Answer  Questions  with  “Y”  or  “N” Underline  ATTITUDE  and  FOLLOW  UP. 


possibilities  that  actuate  a real  busi- 
ness-getter. The  dinner  was  a success. 

Making  the  Calls. 

Next  morning  an  adventurous  pair  or 
trio  started  out  from  each  office.  The 
author  of  the  idea  took  with  him  one 
whom  he  wished  to  show  the  game,  and 
tried  to  do  this  each  succeeding  morn- 


After  a few  interviews  one  gets  quite 
expert  at  talking  glibly,  gathering  in- 
formation and  marking  the  card  all  at 
the  same  time.  The  name  of  the  street 
on  which  you  are  working  goes  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  line.  This  on  the 
top  card  only;  the  succeeding  cards  are 
filled  in  with  street  name,  name  of  the 
branch  office,  and  date,  after  returning 
to  the  bank. 
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Fine  Points  in  the  Business. 

There  are  many  fine  points  in  the 
business.  When  you  have  finished  at 
one  front  door  and  lifted  your  hat  in 
farewell,  you  stop  to  ask  the  lady  who 
her  next  door  neighbor  is.  “I  wonder 
if  we  know  them  at  the  bank?”  This 
always  gets  the  last  name  at  least — 
say  MacAdams;  often  additional,  vol- 
unteered information  as  to  thriftiness, 
business  connections,  children  and  such. 
Then  you  tip  your  hat  again,  stick 
pencil  and  cards  in  your  outside  over- 
coat pocket,  march  down  the  front 
walk,  along  the  street  walk  and  turn 
up  the  neighbor’s  path.  Never  cut 
across  lawns  from  porch  to  porch.  Ar- 
rived at  the  bottom  porch  step,  you  run 
up  the  whole  flight  and  proceed  rapidly 
and  importantly  to  the  doorbell.  You 
ring  (or  knock)  with  appropriate  im- 
portance, and  while  waiting  pull  out 
pencil  and  cards  and  write  down  “Mac- 
Adams ” and  the  house  number,  which 
you  have  observed  while  running  up  the 
steps.  When  the  door  opens  in  a 
somewhat  hostile  or  reluctant  manner, 
you,  armed  with  the  information  recent- 
ly gained,  smile  blandly  and  remark, 
“Good  morning,  Mrs.  MacAdams,  I am 
from  the  Garfield  Bank,  down  at  the 
corner  of,  and-so-forth.”  This  sounds 
at  once  neighborly  and  important. 

It  is  wonderful  how  much,  useful  and 
otherwise,  you  can  learn  in  five  min- 
utes’ talk  with  some  people  on  their 
financial  affairs.  And  with  other  peo- 
ple, it’s  equally  wonderful  how  little. 

As  the  interview  draws  to  a close, 
“By  the  way,  what  are  Mr.  MacAdams’ 
initials?”  and  you  have  it  all — full 
name,  address  and  information.  Then 
you  ask  Mrs.  MacAdams  about  her  next 
neighbor,  and  so  on  blithely  up  the 
street. 

Really,  it’s  good  fun.  A new  expe- 
rience at  every  house,  a new  personal- 
ity to  make  a pleasant  impression  upon 
for  the  good  of  your  bank,  and  often 
another  possibility  developed  in  the 
way  of  new  business. 

Clerks  Become  Interested. 

Many  of  the  clerks  had  to  be  bullied, 
shamed,  dragged  into  the  work  at  the 


start;  but  before  the  ten  days  were 
gone,  one  branch  was  having  a daily 
argument  as  to  who  should  be  allowed 
to  go  calling,  and  who  must  stay  in; 
another  office  pleaded  to  continue  the 
campaign  just  a couple  of  days  longer, 
to  finish  certain  streets;  and  the  gen- 
eral vote  all  around  was  that  calling  is 
more  fun  than  bookkeeping. 

By  way  of  parenthesis,  no  campaign- 
ing was  allowed  after  the  final  day. 
This  for  the  sake  of  the  indoor  work, 
also  for  the  sake  of  the  next  campaign, 
which  must  be  looked  upon  as  a short 
and  shining  opportunity. 

We  had  had  two  and  a half  days  of 
rain  out  of  the  eleven  and  also  a Satur- 
day and  Sunday  on  which  no  campaign- 
ing was  done.  Please  bear  this  in  mind 
while  reading  the  figures  below. 

What  the  Cards  Showed. 

Each  man’s  cards  were  kept  separate 
until  the  detailed  reports  of  the  branch, 
man  by  man,  had  been  compiled.  Only 
one  man  out  of  sixteen  available  did  no 
work.  Here  are  the  results: 


Total  calls  made 890 

Total  interviews  obtained 672 

Total  cordial  interviews 520 — 77% 

Banking  wholly  with  us 134 — 19% 

Banking  partly  with  us 62 

Wholly  with  other  banks 289 — 43% 

Good  follow-ups  listed 249 

Results,  among  others,  deposits 

of  $527.00 


A Cheap  Form  of  Advertising. 

When  all  the  statistics  had  been  care- 
fully tabulated  and  reported,  the 
finance  committee  wisely  rewarded  the 
five  men  who  did  the  best  work  with  cash 
bonuses.  These,  with  the  cost  of  cards 
and  the  campaign  dinner,  represented 
an  outlay  of  less  than  fifty  dollars. 
How  can  a bank  get  personal  contact 
between  its  employees  and  six  hundred 
and  seventy-two  households  in  its  im- 
mediate neighborhood  more  cheaply? 

The  Proof  of  the  Pudding. 

Or  more  effectively,  either?  For  we 
hasten  to  add  that,  although  this  was  a 
publicity  campaign  for  making  friends 
and  getting  information,  and  not  for 
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direct  results,  nevertheless  our  books 
showed,  six  months  after  the  campaign, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  new  ac- 
counts from  those  canvassed  streets, 
and  $13,006.77  of  new  deposits. 

This  does  not  take  into  consideration 
any  old  accounts  that  may  have  been 
stimulated,  and  any  new  accounts  opened 
and  closed  within  the  six  months,  nor 
the  new'  business  gotten  during  the  cam- 
paign itself.  Therefore,  it  is  fair  to 
attribute  to  the  campaign  $13,000  of 
permanent  new  deposits,  in  the  first  six 
months.  And  its  good  effects,  far  from 
being  exhausted,  are  continuing  with 
unabated  flow. 

In  the  next  three  months,  from  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth  after  the  campaign, 
eighty-four  additional  accounts  were 
opened  from  the  canvassed  streets,  with 
a total  of  $6,993.57  of  deposits.  Or, 
for  the  nine  months  a total  of  two  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  accounts  and  $20,000 
in  deposits.  This  amount,  with  the 
$527  of  deposits  obtained  during  the 
campaign,  represents  an  average  of 
$30.54  of  new  deposits  for  every  inter- 
view obtained ! 

So  the  influence  of  those  ten  days 
will  continue  to  work,  in  many  devious 
channels;  and  in  months  and  years  to 
come,  when  finacial  fortune  or  mis- 
fortune comes  suddenly  to  one  of  those 
people,  the  memory  of  a ten-minute 
talk  with  a pleasant  young  man  will 
bring  somebody  straight  to  the  bank 
on  the  corner. 

Other  Benefits  to  the  Bank. 

But  the  new  business  acquired  in  its 
various  departments  was  only  half  of 
the  benefit  accruing  to  the  bank.  From 
that  time  on  we  have  had  a solicitor  at 
every  teller’s  window  and  on  every  set 
of  books,  ready  and  trained,  whenever 
the  chance  may  arise,  to  make  a new 
friend  or  to  influence  the  placing  of  a 
new  account.  Our  position  as  third 
among  the  savings  banks  of  Cleveland 
in  percentage  of  increase  of  deposits  in 
1911,  in  spite  of  a comparatively 
meagre  advertising  budget  for  the  year, 
shows  that  this  dual  capacity  in  the 
employees  is  no  myth. 


Getting  Ready  for  Another  Cam- 
paign. 


When  the  reports  w’ere  all  in,  the 
names  and  addresses  were  copied  on 
mailing-list  cards,  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally, and  filed  into  the  general  adver- 
tising mailing-list.  Then  the  statistical 
campaign  cards  were  arranged,  not 
alphabetically,  but  by  streets  and  house- 
numbers,  for  use  at  the  branches  in  lo- 
cating people  and  getting  information; 
and  also  as  the  basis  for  another  cam- 
paign in  the  years  to  come,  when  it 
shall  be  that  district’s  turn  again. 

In  the  summer  that  followed  the 
April  campaign  these  names  received 
copies  of  “Thrift,”  by  reason  of  being 
on  the  mailing-list.  Aside  from  that  no 
follow-up  work  w'as  done,  except  a few 
calls  by  the  cashiers  and  an  occasional 
letter  to  special  individuals. 

In  the  fall,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
repeat  the  experiment,  the  idea  met  no 
such  rough  treatment  as  before.  The 
fact  that  seventy-seven  per  cent,  of  the 
interviews  had  been  cordial  quieted  the 
fears,  expressed  before  the  April  cam- 
paign, that  people  might  be  annoyed; 
might  object  to  being  interviewed  on 
money  matters ; or  might  think  the  bank 
over-anxious  for  deposits  and  therefore 
to  be  avoided. 

We  proposed,  with  the  experience 
gained  from  the  first  campaign,  to  raise 
the  percentage  of  cordial  welcomes,  and 
we  did.  * 

Again,  it  was  something  of  an  eye- 
opener  to  those  who  were  complacently 
satisfied  with  our  old  average  rate  of 
growth  to  find  that  right  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  our  branches,  after  years  of 
banking  service,  only  nineteen  per  cent, 
of  our  neighbors  were  banking  wholly 
with  us,  while  forty-three  per  cent, 
were  carrying  deposits  at  other  banks. 

Most  of  this  forty-three  per  cent, 
was  represented  by  depositors  with 
down-town  banks,  not  at  other  suburban 
banks  or  branches.  Yet  the  Garfield 


stands  high  in  its  community. 

We  say  this,  meaning  that  a similar 
canvass  would  probably  reveal  similar 
startling  percentages  in  the  district  of 


any  suburban  or  branch  bank. 
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There  are  thousands  of  dollars  of 
legitimate  deposits  right  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  can  only  be  gotten  by 
going  after  them. 

The  Second  Campaign. 

No  preliminary  dinner  was  helcT  be- 
fore the  second  campaign.  We  agreed 
instead  to  have  a dinner  and  experi- 
ence-meeting afterwards.  The  cam- 
paign was  to  run  from  October  18  to 
28.  On  the  17th,  an  encouraging  letter 
was  sent  to  each  branch,  telling  the  six 
months’  results  from  the  first  cam- 
paign, branch  by  branch,  setting  a goal 
to  reach,  and  scheduling  the  visits  and 
assistance  of  the  officer  in  charge.  The 
men  and  boys  started  out  this  time  with 
a fine  good  will  and  plenty  of  confi- 
dence. Moreover,  they  went,  in  many 
cases,  with  more  of  a purpose  to  get 
actual  results. 

A blank  savings  pass-book  and  signa- 
ture-card were  added  to  the  former 
equipment,  sometimes  a nickeled  home 
savings  bank,  which  could  be  left,  upon 
the  deposit  of  a dollar. 

New  districts  had  been  mapped  out, 
in  most  cases  a continuation  of  the  dis- 
trict worked  in  April.  The  same  hours 
were  observed  for  calling,  it  being  our 
observation  that  the  best  results  were 
obtained  in  the  morning.  More  fine 
points  were  added  to  our  stock  in  trade. 
For  instance,  in  April  a few  knocks  or 
rings  at  the  front  door  without  response 
would  discourage  us,  and  we  would  de- 
part to  the  next  house,  leaving  litera- 
ture and  business  card  under  the  door 
or  in  the  mail-box.  Now,  however,  we 
would  advance  upon  the  side  door,  or 
even  the  kitchen  door,  and  repeat  the 
summons.  In  several  such  cases  the  in- 
mates’ reluctance  was  conquered  and 
really  valuable  follow-up  possibilities 
were  obtained.  Where  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  get  any  response  the  plan  was 
for  the  solicitor  to  fill  out  a card  with 
the  name  (derived  from  the  letter-box 
or  from  questioning  neighbors)  and  the 
address,  mark  it  “not  in,”  and  call 
there  again  next  day.  At  least  that 
house  would  get  upon  the  mailing-list. 
Owing  to  these  more  thorough  tactics, 
and  our  increasing  ability  to  handle  a 


conversation  to  good  advantage,  the 
length  of  the  calls  somewhat  increased 
and  the  rate  per  hour  was  reduced  from 
fifteen  to  about  ten.  We  had  one  more 
day  of  good  weather  than  in  April,  and 
two  more  men  working.  The  results 
this  time  were: 


Total  calls  made 1,527 

Total  interviews  obtained 1,118 

Total  cordial  interviews 927 — 83% 

Banking  wholly  with  us 257 — 23% 

Banking  partly  with  us 63 — 5% 

Wholly  with  other  banks 523 — 16% 

Good  follow-ups  listed 339 

Results,  among  others,  new  ac- 
counts   15 


We  had  almost  doubled  the  number 
of  calls  in  ten  days,  although  the  visits 
had  grown  slightly  longer.  We  had 
raised  the  percentage  of  cordial  recep- 
tions six  points.  The  immediate  re- 
sults, again,  were  not  very  great;  but 
we  are  sure  that  when  the  man  of  the 
house  came  home  our  visits  were  favor- 
ably commented  upon  at  least  once,  in 
almost  a thousand  homes. 

Again  on  mailing-list  cards  the  names 
and  addresses  were  copied  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  advertising  files.  Then  the 
campaign  cards  were  filed  by  streets, 
with  those  of  April,  for  statistical  ref- 
erence. Later,  in  the  last  week  of  De- 
cember, the  officer  in  charge  wrote  to 
the  branch  cashiers,  suggesting  that 
they  look  through  these  campaign  cards 
for  cases  where  an  account  might  be 
transferred  on  January  first  (without 
the  loss  of  interest)  from  some  distant 
bank  to  ours.  He  enclosed  a form  let- 
ter which  the  cashiers  could  use  for  this 
purpose,  to  be  modified  to  fit  each  case. 
Again  in  January  he  sent  out  four  more 
form  letters  to  be  used  with  modifica- 
tions in  following  up  possibilities  of 
loans,  “Steady  Saver”  memberships, 
safe-deposit  rentals  or  real  estate  trans- 
actions. “Thrift”  also  has  gone  to  our 
new  friends  as  a bi-monthly  reminder 
that  they  are  not  forgotten. 

Results  in  Deposits  and  New 
Accounts. 

Three  months  after  the  second  cam- 
paign it  was  found  that  from  the 
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streets  canvassed  then  our  books  show 
ninety-nine  new  accounts,  amounting  to 
$6,820.41.  This  made  a grand  total 
from  the  districts  of  both  campaigns, 
nine  months  after  the  first  and  three 
months  after  the  second,  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  new  accounts, 
amounting  to  $27,397-75. 

As  stated  before,  we  cannot  prove 
that  all  of  this  growth  can  be  directly 
ascribed  to  the  campaigns.  But  we 
have  disregarded  so  much  other  good 
done  (for  example,  to  accounts  already 
open)  that  it  seems  fair  to  credit  the 
campaign  with  most  of  it. 

Education  in  Regard  to  the  Bank's 
Service. 

One  of  the  great  benefits  to  the  bank 
resulting  from  such  canvasses  as  these, 
and  which  cannot  be  measured  in  dol- 
lars or  accounts,  is  the  education  of  the 
people  in  regard  to  a bank’s  services. 
In  the  hundreds  of  short  talks  held,  a 
great  many  misunderstandings  were  set 
right  and  much  new  knowledge  im- 
parted which  must  necessarily  result  in 
increased  use  of  the  bank’s  protection 
and  assistance.  The  solicitors  were 
often  warned  not  to  do  all  the  talking, 
but  to  get  the  people  to  state  their 
views  and  ask  questions. 


Rejoicing  Over  Work  Well  Dons. 

The  experience  meeting  which  fol- 
lowed the  second  campaign  was  in  the 
form  of  a free-and-easy  stag  dinner, 
after  which  came  a few  serious  remarks 
and  the  presentation  of  cash  prizes  to 
the  best  workers.  Then  the  entertain- 
ment took  the  form  of  amateur  vaude- 
ville, gotten  up  by  the  main  office  em- 
ployees. It  was  great  fun.  The  even- 
ing left  everybody  satisfied  and  happy, 
both  with  his  work  and  his  play. 

No  Patent  on  the  Plan. 

This  is  the  story  of  our  experiment 
and  of  its  success  thus  far.  Possibly 
other  banks  have  tried  the  same  experi- 
ment. We  have  not  heard  of  them. 
Possibly  improvements  can  be  made 
upon  our  scheme.  One,  we  think  (in 
this  climate  at  any  rate)  might  be  to 
hold  the  spring  canvass  in  May  instead 
of  April.  Other  improvements  we  will 
welcome.  Business-getters  must  be 
adaptable. 

At  any  rate,  the  whole  scheme  is  be- 
fore you  in  all  its  details,  without  res- 
ervation or  royalty,  entirely  at  the  dis- 
posal— with  our  good  wishes — of  any 
who  will  be  so  “unprofessional”  as  to 
make  trial  of  it. 


TAKING  NO  CHANCES 


EORGE  H.  PECK,  says  the  “Pop- 
ular  Magazine,”  takes  no  stock  in 
frenzied  finance,  neither  does  he  be- 
lieve in  running  unnecessary  risks.  He 
is  rich,  prudent  and  wise.  He  was  sit- 
ting in  his  office  one  day  when  a young 
man,  full  of  optimism  and  ideas,  rushed 
in  with  this  proposition: 

“Mr.  Peck,  if  you  will  lend  me 
$1,000,  I know  how  we  can  make  a lot 
of  money.  The  thing  is  a cinch,  and 
we  can’t  lose.  It’s  like  taking  money 
from  a child.” 


Mr.  Peck  refused  to  be  carried  away 
by  enthusiasm. 

“How  much  money  do  we  need  to  put 


this  deal  over?”  he  asked  in  a calm,  ju- 
dicial tone. 

“I  tell  you,”  said  the  young  man,  “we 
must  have  a thousand  dollars.” 

“How  much  will  we  make,”  pursued 
Peck,  still  cautious. 

“Two  hundred  dollars,  $100  for  you 
and  $100  for  me.” 

“Wait  a minute,”  concluded  the  older 
man,  and  went  back  to  his  safe,  from 
which  he  took  a roll  of  money  that 
looked  big  enough  to  cut  a dash  in  Wall 
street. 

“Here,  my  son,”  he  said  kindly,  “is 
$100.  We  will  consider  that  we  have 
made  this  deal  and  it  has  been  a glit- 
tering success.  You  make  your  hun- 
dred and  I save  nine  hundred.” 
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BUILDING  UP  BUSINESS 


'C'XCELLENT  practical  suggestions 
for  increasing  business  are  con- 
tained in  an  article  on  “Deposit  Build- 
ing and  Bank  Advertising,”  recently 
contributed  to  “The  Spectator”  by  Alex- 
ander Dunbar,  cashier  Exchange  Na- 
tional Bank,  Pittsburgh.  He  says,  in 
part: 

“Advertising  is  not  the  first  question 
to  be  considered,  by  any  means,  as  it  is 
not  only  an  expensive  practice,  but  the 
results  are  frequently  disappointing. 

“This,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of 
advertising  so  much  as  the  policy  of  the 
advertiser.  Let  it  be  understood,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  con- 
demn bank  advertising,  but  merely  to 
show  how  the  advertising  question 
should  be  made  only  a part  of  a busi- 
ness-getting policy,  should  be  carefully 
studied  and  a definite  line  of  action 
established,  before  any  money  is  ex- 
pended. 

Selection  of  Employees. 

“Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  importance  of  the  selection 
of  employees  to  meet  and  serve  the 
customers.  This  matter  should  have 
the  banker’s  first  attention.  For  ex- 
ample, the  tellers  should  be  trained  to 
work  facing  their  windows,  and  taught 
to  serve  customers  immediately,  without 
waiting  to  finish  any  other  inside  duty. 
There  is  nothing  more  exasperating  to 
a customer  than  to  be  compelled  to  wait 
at  a window  until  a teller  finishes  a con- 
versation over  the  telephone,  or  with 
another  employee,  about  an  unimport- 
ant matter.  It  is  good  service  to  the 
public  that  counts  more  than  any  other 
thing  in  securing  new  business  and 
keeping  old  customers.  Do  not  make 
the  mistake  to  tolerate  slowness  or  in- 
efficiency upon  the  part  of  any  employee 
in  serving  customers,  even  if  you  have 
to  remove  the  employee  in  order  to 
gain  the  service.  Service  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  success  of  deposit  build- 
ing. 


Character  and  Personality. 

“To  my  mind,  there  are  three  things 
that  go  to  make  up  a first  class  bank 
employee:  (1st)  Unimpeachable  char- 

acter; (2nd)  Genial  personality;  (3rd) 
Ability. 

“Of  these  three  things,  the  first  two 
strike  me  as  being  most  important,  and 
I would  rather  select  a clerk  with  a 
majority  of  his  make-up  in  character 
and  genial  personality  than  one  of 
unusual  ability  but  lacking  in  the  other 
two  qualifications.  The  general  pub- 
lic usually  cares  little  for  more  than 
average  ability,  as  too  much  ability 
often  carries  with  it  oddities  which 
breed  unpopularity. 

Keep  the  Bank  in  Good  Order. 

“The  next  important  matter,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  janitor  service  of  the 
bank.  Your  bank  should  always  pre- 
sent its  best  appearance  to  customers, 
and,  above  all,  be  cleanly  and  orderly 
at  all  times.  From  the  cashier’s  desk 
down,  everything  should  be  in  order, 
and  all  old  books,  papers  and  unneces- 
sary documents  removed  from  sight. 
If  you  keep  your  bank  orderly,  your 
customers  will  have  more  faith  in  the 
safety  of  their  deposits,  as  they  have  a 
right  to  judge  that  your  books  and  files, 
are  kept  in  exactly  the  same  condition. 
These  things  seetaa  small  but  they  count 
much  more  than  one  thinks. 

Must  Not  Argue. 

“The  next  important  thing  is  to  never 
allow  your  employees  to  argue  with  a 
customer.  Should  there  be  a misun- 
derstanding, the  officers  are  the  best 
persons  to  handle  the  matter,  and  the 
clerks  should  be  instructed  to  refer  the 
customer  to  an  officer.  The  average 
person  is  more  willing  to  listen  to  an 
officer  than  a clerk,  and  the  officer  is 
therefore  in  better  position  to  adjust 
the  matter. 

“One  of  the  best  ways  to  teach  em- 
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ployees  the  art  of  properly  caring  for 
customers  is  by  having  the  officers  set 
a good  example.  Employees  are  quick 
to  adopt  the  ways  of  an  officer,  and  you 
cannot  be  too  careful  upon  this  point. 

Monthly  Meetings. 

“A  meeting  of  the  employees  of  a 
bank,  with  its  active  officers,  at  least 
once  a month,  is  strongly  commended, 
at  which  times  employees  can  be  told 
the  advantages  of  polite  treatment  to 
customers,  and  consider  other  matters 
of  general  interest  to  the  bank.  Sug- 
gestions should  be  solicited  from  em- 
ployees at  such  meetings,  looking  to- 
ward the  improvement  of  the  service. 
These  suggestions  should  be  given  care- 
ful consideration,  and  subsequently 
adopted,  if  considered  wise.  It  will  be 
astonishing  to  find  how  many  splendid 
suggestions  are  made,  from  time  to 
time,  by  employees. 

Room  for  Ladies. 

“Probably  the  best  advertising  me- 
dium a bank  can  have  is  the  voice  of  a 
satisfied  depositor,  and  good  service 
will  bring  favorable  comment  from  all 
customers  served,  especially  women  de- 
positors. Satisfied  women  depositors 
are  better  advertisers  than  men,  as  the 
average  man  will  voice  his  satisfaction 
in  a very  few  words,  while  a woman 
will  talk  half  an  hour  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  usually  at  a time  when  a 
number  of  ladies  are  present.  For  this 
reason,  a comfortable  ladies*  room 
should  be  arranged,  by  every  bank, 
where  ladies  can  make  appointments  or 
use  the  telephone.  The  latest  maga- 
zines and  fashion  books  should  be  kept 
on  the  table  for  their  use. 

Advertising. 

“Each  advertisement  should  empha- 
size but  one  important  thing,  leaving 
other  things  to  be  said  later.  In  my 
opinion  a bank  advertisement  should 
not  appear  daily,  and  not  twice  alike, 
because  it  becomes  too  common,  and 
therefore  awakens  no  comment.  I would 
strongly  recommend  six  times  the  space 


each  sixth  day,  rather  than  one-sixth 
of  the  space  daily.  Do  not  copy  other 
‘ads.’  Say  something  about  your  bank 
in  your  own  language,  but  avoid  any- 
thing sensational  or  cheap.  Be  brief. 
Maintain  the  dignity  of  your  institu- 
tion, and  always  remember  that  it  is 
not  the  ‘ad.*  that  gets  the  business,  but 
your  personal  effort  afterward. 

Seeking  New  Customers. 

“Now,  you  inquire  what  do  I mean 
by  personal  effort?  Simply  to  get  in 
personal  touch  with  all  prospective  cus- 
tomers, and  be  careful  not  to  neglect 
}Tour  present  depositors.  This  can  best 
be  done  by  making  a list  outlining  a 
number  of  names  of  persons  whom  you 
would  like  to  see  transact  financial  busi- 
ness with  your  bank,  and  place  such 
names  in  a pocket  memorandum  book. 
Set  aside  thirty  minutes  each  day  for 
calling  upon  such  persons,  marking  the 
list  in  the  memorandum  book,  to  show 
the  prospects  in  each  case.  The  first 
call,  of  course,  should  simply  serve  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  prospective 
customer  and,  before  leaving,  extend  a 
personal  invitation  to  visit  your  bank. 

If  you  succeed  in  getting  him  inside 
your  institution,  and  if  your  clerks  are 
smiling  and  attentive,  you  have  every 
chance  in  the  world  to  get  business, 
particularly  if  the  surrounding  banks 
are  not  delivering  the  same  service.  No 
prospective  customer  should  be  called 
upon  until  after  you  have  looked  him 
up  carefully  and  feel  sure  your  board 
would  be  willing  to  extend  him  such 
credit  as  he  would  probably  need  in 
his  particular  line.  Strictly  avoid  com- 
peting for  business  by  offering  higher 
rates  of  interest. 

Stockholders  and  Directors  Can 
Help. 

“You  should  call  to  see  your  stock- 
holders periodically,  and  get  them  in- 
terested in  bringing  the  bank  to  the 
attention  of  their  acquaintances.  In 
addition,  you  might  secure  from  them 
a list  of  such  acquaintances,  to  be 
called  upon  later  by  you. 

“Directors,  as  a rule,  are  very  busy 
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with  their  personal  affairs,  but  if  the 
officers  take  time  to  map  out  the  vari- 
ous channels,  where  the  different  direc- 
tors have  influence,  they  will  find  it 
easy  to  get  them  to  do  the  rest.  It  is 
lack  of  thought  more  than  lack  of  de- 
sire that  often  makes  a director  of  not 
much  use  in  building  up  bank  deposits. 

“The  officers  of  the  bank,  of  course, 
must  exercise  discretion  and  good  taste 
in  going  after  business,  through  per- 


sonal effort,  but  it  will  be  found  most 
effective  if  properly  handled.  Nothing 
permanent  or  worth  while  these  days 
can  be  gained,  except  by  personal  sac- 
rifice, or  personal  effort,  and  each  day 
it  is  becoming  more  true  in  all  lines  of 
business,  including  banking.  All  am- 
bitious bankers  should,  therefore,  enter 
active  service  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  to  get  that  much  of  a lead  on 
their  competitors.” 


WHAT  BANKERS  ARE  SAYING 


Well-matured  views  of  bankers 
expressed  in  the  subjoined  extracts, 
ventions  and  from  other  sources. 

BANKING  CONCENTRATION 
AND  CONTROL 

By  Hon . Franklin  MacVeagh,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury 

OO  far  I do  not  believe  there  is  much 
^ important  concentration  of  bank- 
ing control  outside  of  New  York.  It 
has  not  had  time  to  extend  itself  seri- 
ously. There  is  no  New  York  control, 
for  example,  in  Chicago.  Some  of  the 
New  York  capitalists  own  some  shares 
in  Chicago  banks,  but,  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  has  not  been  any  attempt 
up  to  this  time  on  the  part  of  New 
York  to  control  any  bank  in  Chicago. 
But  a few  years  ago  the  banks  in  New 
York  were  independent  of  each  other 
and  doubtless  to  a large  extent  they 
are  so  still.  It  was,  however,  a neces- 
sity growing  out  of  the  panic  of  1907 
to  have  a greater  unity  of  banking 
power  than  then  existed;  and  the  tem- 
porary control  which  then  grew  up  to 
tide  the  banking  world  over  a terrific 
crisis  seemed  to  teach  the  great  bank- 
ing powers  the  general  need  of  greater 
cooperation  and  concentration.  And  I 
was  scarcely  surprised  to  be  told,  not 
very  long  ago,  that  some  of  the  strong 
men  of  New  York  felt  that  any  more 


and  other  financial  men  are  tersely 
taken  from  addresses  at  bankers * con- 

monetary  legislation  was  wholly  un- 
necessary— because  they  could  them- 
selves handle  all  the  difficulties  grow- 
ing out  of  our  system.  Nor  have  I any 
doubt  in  the  world  that  that  point  of 
view  was  consciously  patriotic.  Of 
course,  such  a view  takes  very  little 
into  account,  and  it  is  based  upon  a 
misconception  of  the  national  aspira- 
tions and  sentiments.  But  it  is  wholly 
honest. 

INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 

By  Edward  S . Pierson,  President 
Greenville  Banking  and  Trust  Co., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J . 

A BANK  which  does  not  possess  the 
^ invaluable  asset  of  confidence 
must  bid  high  for  deposits,  and  having 
bid  a high  rate  for  the  same  must  nec- 
essarily take  somewhat  greater  risk  in 
loaning  money  in  order  to  secure  a rate 
of  interest  which  will  permit  of  making 
a profit.  The  greatest  mistakes  that  a 
banker  makes  with  respect  to  the  wise 
choice  of  loans  is  when  he  has  on  hand, 
lying  idle,  a large  amount  of  money 
on  which  he  is  paying  interest,  and  the 
higher  the  rate  he  is  paying  for  the 
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money  the  greater  the  temptation  to 
get  it  out  on  loans  when  perhaps  the 
market  for  money  is  such  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  secure  good  loans 
at  a fair  rate  of  interest.  The  weak 
timbers  that  are  so  apparent  in  some 
banking  structures  in  times  of  panic 
and  distrust  are  most  often  put  into 
those  structures  in  what  are  termed 
“good  times”  and  when  money  is  very 
plentiful.  It  would  be  a reflection  on 
the  intelligence  of  my  hearers  to  fur- 
ther argue  that  there  are  evil  tenden- 
cies to  payment  of  excessive  rates  of 
interest  on  deposits,  and  while  to  a cer- 
tain extent  the  rate  of  interest  that  a 
banker  can  safely  pay  is  determined 
by  the  average  conditions  of  character 
of  account,  expense  of  management  and 
average  rate  of  interest  on  loans  that 
pertain  to  his  particular  institution,  or 
obtain  in  his  locality,  nevertheless  there 
are  certain  limits  and  restrictions  which 
should  be  established  and  maintained 
generally  by  the  banking  institutions 
in  any  State  or  certain  section  of  the 
country. 


COMMMERCIAL  PAPER  AS  AN 
INVESTMENT 

By  J . Herbert  Case,  Vice-President 
Franklin  Trust  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

THE  commercial  paper  market  should 
and  does  provide  for  the  banker 
a means  of  making  short  time  invest- 
ments of  a specific  but  flexible  nature 
and  the  banker  buying  such  paper, 
having  carefully  gone  into  the  matter 
as  he  should,  has  the  consciousness  that 
the  funds  so  employed  are  to  be  con- 
verted by  the  borrower  into  assets  of 
an  absolutely  liquid  character.  In  the 
case  of  a merchant,  into  new  stock  for 
the  current  season’s  business;  in  the 
case  of  a manufacturer,  into  materials 
which  are  worked  into  finished  product. 
In  each  instance  this  merchandise  in 
turn  becomes  accounts  or  bills  receiv- 
able and  eventually  once  more  the  cash 
with  which  the  maker  is  enabled  to 
meet  the  obligation  as  it  matures.  Long 
experience  has  shown  that  the  banker 


investing  a portion  of  his  funds  in  this 
class  of  paper — assuming  of  course  dis- 
cretion is  used  in  the  selection  of  names 
— has  in  his  portfolio  a real  liquid 
asset,  which,  even  in  times  of  greatest 
stress,  is  naturally  and  automatically 
converted  into  cash,  affording  him  the 
comforting  assurance  that  he  can  de- 
pend upon  this-  as  a positive  source  of 
funds  with  which  to  meet  even  the  ex- 
traordinary demands  of  his  depositors 
at  short  notice. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  CALIFORNIA 


By  Stoddard  Jess,  President  California 
Bankers * Association,  President  Los 
Angeles  Clearing-House  Associ- 
ation, Vice-President  First 
National  Bank,  Los 
Angeles 


rT'HE  development  that  has  taken 
^ place  in  California  since  the  for- 
mation of  this  association  has  been 
phenomenal,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
business  of  banking  has  kept  pace  with 
the  development  in  other  lines. 

In  1891  there  were  only  246  banks 
of  all  kinds  in  the  State,  with  total 
deposits  of  $238,678,784.73;  and  to- 
day we  have  732  banks  with  total  de- 
posits of  $769?926,108.92, — an  increase 
of  three  hundred  per  cent,  in  number, 
and  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  per 
cent,  in  amount  of  deposits. 

While  the  progress  shown  is  great, 
California  has  only  begun  to  develop. 
The  influence  of  our  favorable  climatic 
conditions  and  our  varied  products, 
which  make  for  health  and  happiness, 
has  called  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  us,  and  is  only  beginning  to  be  felt. 

The  effect  of  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  on  the  future  of  Cali- 
fornia cannot  be  over-estimated.  Dis- 
tribution of  products  has  ever  been  one 
of  the  world’s  greatest  problems,  and 
the  cost  of  transportation  has  been  and 
is  one  of  industry's  severest  handicaps. 

With  the  market  for  its  products  so 
far  removed,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion has  been  a liea  y charge  on  the 
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industries  of  California.  With  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  this  will  be 
changed  in  a marked  degree.  Cali- 
fornia will  be  brought  over  nature’s 
great  highway  thousands  of  miles 
nearer  -our  Eastern  seaboard  and  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  as  a result, 
transportation  charges  will  be  reduced 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds.  Direct 
connection  with  the  countries  of  the 
south  of  Europe  will  bring  many  to 
labor  in  our  orchards  and  vineyards, 
and  tend  to  solve  our  labor  problem. 


BANKERS  BROADENING  OUT 

By  William  H.  Doyle,  President  Ari- 
zona Bankers*  Association,  Assistant 
Cashier  The  Bank  of  Arizona, 
Prescott,  Arizona 

'T'WENTY  years  ago,  one  of  the 
foremost  bankers  of  the  State  of 
New  York  told  me  that  the  mind  of 
the  average  banker  traveled  in  a groove 
no  wider  than  the  blade  of  a knife; 
and,  looking  back  to  that  time,  I be- 
lieve he  spoke  the  truth;  for,  too  often 
the  world  of  the  city  banker  was 
bounded  by  the  four  walls  of  his  in- 
stitution, and  he  made  little  or  no  ef- 
fort to  cultivate  his  country  correspon- 
dent. If  he  met  him  at  all,  it  was  on 
one  of  the  country  banker’s  periodical 
visits  to  the  city  and  never  in  his  own 
environment. 

But  conditions  and  ethics  of  banking 
have  changed  and  to-day  we  find  more 
cordial  relations  and  a better  under- 
standing existing  between  the  metro- 
politan and  interior  bankers,  which 
have  been  brought  about,  largely, 
through  the  influence  of  the  State  as- 
sociations, whose  annual  sessions,  as 
well  as  those  of  neighboring  States, 
furnished  the  opportunity  of  getting 
together  at  least  once  a year  to  renew 
and  extend  acquaintanceships  and  cul- 
tivate that  good  will  which,  though 
poor  collateral,  is  a mighty  factor  in 
facilitating  the  handling  of  business. 


THE  PROMOTER  AND  THE 
BANKER 

By  E.  S.  Wangenheim,  President  Bank 
of  Newman,  Newman,  Cal . 

'T'HE  banker’s  relation  to  the  pro- 
moter  is  perfectly  clear  and  plain. 
There  is  no  middle  way.  The  banker 
must  act  as  the  protector  of  the 
finances  of  his  section  and  must  use  his 
every  endeavor  to  prevent  the  people 
from  being  fleeced  when  approached 
upon  these  promotion  propositions;  he 
must  look  into  it  very  carefully,  inquire 
into  its  every  feature  and  under  no 
circumstances,  even  accept  an  account 
from  anything  that  does  not  look  abso- 
lutely straight  and  above  board. 

He  must  discourage  the  purchase  of 
stock  by  anyone  asking  him  about  it, 
unless  absolutely  convinced  of  the 
merit  of  the  proposition.  He  must  so 
inform  the  stock  salesman,  and  must 
give  him  to  understand  that  he  will  not 
be  a party  to  his  schemes.  Let  the 
other  fellow  do  it,  and  when  the  in- 
evitable collapse  comes,  you  stand  out 
as  an  example  of  probity  and  financial 
acumen. 


TRAINING  FOR  THE  PRACTICE 
OF  THRIFT 

By  Frank  C.  Mortimer,  Cashier  First 
National  Bank,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

ONE  of  the  most  glaring  defects  of 
our  present  educational  system 
considered  as  a means  of  preparation 
for  life’s  work  is  the  lack  of  any  gen- 
eral and  systematic  training  in  the 
practice  of  thrift.  For  a people  as 
practical  as  we  are  the  omission  of  any 
such  provision  is  significant.  It  points 
to  the  fact  that  our  boundless  natural 
resources  and  the  countless  opportuni- 
ties for  making  money  have  lulled  us 
into  a false  security.  The  future 
seemed  so  assured  it  appeared  hardly 
w'orth  while  to  stint  ourselves  in  the 
present. 

But  this  is  the  gambler’s  attitude  to- 
ward life,  and  education,  drawing  upon 
the  wisdom  of  experience,  should  fur- 
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nish  the  corrective.  Experience  teaches 
that  success  in  life  depends  not  so  much 
upon  the  ability  to  make  money  as  on 
the  ability  to  save  it. 

But  in  educating  our  children  we 
seem  to  go  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  very  reverse  of  this  is  true.  Or  do 
we  go  upon  the  assumption  that  chil- 
dren who  have  spent  the  most  impres- 
sionable part  of  their  lives  in  careless 
disregard  of  thrift  will  suddenly,  and, 
as  it  w’ere,  overnight,  become  frugal 
and  provident?  If  so  wTe  are  making  a 
grave  mistake.  Thrift  does  not  come 
at  our  beck  and  call,  nor  can  it  be 
slipped  on  or  off  like  an  old  coat.  It 
is  established  by  practice  rather  than 
by  theory,  by  example  rather  than 
precept. 

Thrift,  to  become  a fixed  habit  must 
be  practiced  writh  regularity  and  be 
given  an  opportunity  for  exercise  over 
an  appreciable  length  of  time.  And 
unless  it  becomes  fixed  as  a habit  it  is 
of  comparatively  little  value.  Spas- 
modic saving  followed  by  spasmodic 
extravagance  makes  for  ruin  as  surely 
as  does  habitual  improvidence. 

Great  as  is  the  value  of  thrift  from 
the  point  of  view  of  economics  yet  its 
value  is  not  limited  wholly  to  that  field. 
The  training  afforded  by  its  practice 
calls  for  the  exercise  of  qualities  that 
are  predominantly  moral  in  their  char- 
acter. Thrift  means  self-control.  It 
means  self-mastery.  It  means  that  we 
must  learn  to  forego  immediate  pleas- 
ure for  the  sake  of  some  more  distant 
good. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
lesson  that  life  has  to  teach.  And  the 
boy  who  has  learned  to  deny  himself 
the  trinket,  that  tempts  from  the  shop 
window,  in  order  that  he  may  later 
achieve  an  end  more  difficult  of  realiza- 
tion has  accomplished  more  in  the  for- 
mation of  character  than  is  easily  meas- 
urable. The  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind 
therefore  is  that  thrift  prompts  to  in- 
dustry and  encourages  self-reliance. 

The  prevailing  spirit  of  social  un- 
rest engendered  in  modern  mental  and 
physical  conditions  and  which  appears 
to  be  gaining  marked  headway,  could 
be  partially  moderated  if  the  earning 


power  of  money  was  better  understood 
by  all  classes.  Our  children  and  our 
children’s  children  should  be  taught 
that  what  they  earn  and  save  is  theirs, 
and  that  what  their  money  earns  is 
theirs.  Their  thoughts  should  be  di- 
verted from  the  channel  which  contem- 
plates the  acquirement  of  wealth  in  any 
other  manner. 


CROSSED  CHECKS 

By  R.  M.  Welch,  Vice-President,  Sav- 
ings Union  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  San  Francisco 

"P\EPOSITORS  [in  English  banks], 
to  protect  themselves  against  their 
checks  falling  into  the  hands  of  and 
being  collected  by  persons  other  than 
those  for  whom  they  are  intended,  re- 
sort to  what  is  termed  “crossing”:  Two 
parallel  lines  are  drawn  diagonally 
across  the  face  of  the  check,  and  this 
is  notice  that  the  check  is  to  be  paid 
only  to  a banker  who  has  undertaken 
to  collect  it  for  the  payee,  who  is  per- 
sonally known  to  him.  This  in  effect  is 
a guarantee  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
check  will  be  received  by  the  person 
entitled  thereto.  This  is  termed  a 
“general  crossing.” 

When  it  is  desired  that  a check  shall 
be  collected  only  through  a certain 
bank,  the  name  of  that  bank  is  written 
between  the  two  parallel  lines  and  the 
check  is  said  to  be  “specially  crossed.” 


PERSONALITY  AS  AN  ASSET  IN 
BANKING 

By  Wm.  H.  Wallace,  Vice-President 
Exchange  National  Bank,  Long 
Beach,  Cal, 

O ELF-CONFIDENCE  in  a banker 
^ of  course  is  as  necessary  as  for  a 
man  in  any  other  line  of  business. 
Confidence  in  one’s  self.  Confidence 
in  his  institution.  Confidence  begets 
confidence.  Egotism,  the  “swell-head,” 
and  an  air  of  superiority  does  not  fig- 
ure here.  These  traits  in  a man  in- 
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variably  repulse  a customer.  The  auto- 
crat may  wonder  in  these  days  of  keen 
competition  why  the  new  banker  in 
town  gets  the  business. 

There  probably  is  no  other  line  of 
business  where  personal  friendship 
counts  for  so  much  as  in  banking.  The 
merchant  may  “cut  prices”  and  draw 
trade.  The  butcher  keeps  on  selling 


his  meats  regardless  of  the  continual 
advance  in  the  price  of  this  commodity, 
because  meat,  apparently,  the  world 
must  have.  But  the  banker  deals  in 
money,  the  same  hard  gold  and  filthy 
paper  the  United  States  over.  What 
has  he  to  offer,  then,  that  will  attract 
business  and  hold  it?  His  personal 
attention. 


BANKING  AND  COMMERCIAL  LAW 

Conducted  by  John  J.  Crawford,  Esq.,  Author  Uniform  Negotiable  Instruments  Act 


RECENT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  BANKERS 


DIRECTORS 

LIABILITY FALSE  STATEMENT PUR- 

CHASER OF  STOCK. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United.  States,  March 
18,  1912. 

THOMAS  VS.  TAYLOB. 

The  directors  of  a national  bank  included 
in  a report  of  its  condition  assets  which  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  had  directed 
to  be  collected  or  charged  off,  and  relying 
upon  such  report  the  plaintiff  bought  stock 
in  the  bank,  upon  which  he  had  afterwards 
to  pay  an  assessment.  Held,  that  the  direc- 
tors signing  such  report  were  liable  to  the 
plaintiff  for  the  loss  incurred  by  him. 

TN  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York. 

This  action  was  brought  against  three 
of  the  directors  of  the  Citizens  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Saratoga  Springs  for 
attesting  a false  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  that  bank,  whereby  the  plaintiff 
was  deceived  and  induced  to  purchase 
thirty  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  bank 
at  par,  which  the  stock  would  have 
been  worth  if  the  report  had  been  true; 
but  because  the  capital  stock  was,  in 
fact,  impaired,  the  plaintiff  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  an  assessment  of  100  per 
cent,  upon  the  stock  so  purchased  by 
him. 

Prior  to  March  1,  1904,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  informed  the 
directors  of  the  bank  by  letter  that  cer- 
tain specified  assets,  amounting  to 


$194,107.02,  must  be  regarded  as  doubt- 
ful, and  that  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  for  their  collection  or  removal 
from  the  bank.  Of  such  letter  the  de- 
fendants had  knowledge.  On  April  8, 
1904,  pursuant  to  a call  of  the  Comp- 
troller, a report  of  the  condition  of  the 
bank  at  the  close  of  business  on  March 
28,  1904,  made  in  regular  form,  verified 
by  the  cashier  of  the  bank,  and  attested 
to  be  correct  by  each  of  the  defendants, 
was  published  as  required  by  law.  In 
such  report  were  included  as  a part  of 
the  resources  of  the  bank  the  doubtful 
assets  to  which  the  attention  of  the  de- 
fendants had  been  called  by  the  Comp- 
troller. The  report  also  stated  that  the 
capital  stock  of  the  bank  was  $100,- 
000;  that  there  was  a surplus  of  $50,- 
000 ; and  that  there  were  undivided 
profits  of  $13,456.75.  This  published 
report  was  not  seen  by  plaintiff,  but  its 
contents  were  communicated  to  him,  and 
relying  on  the  same,  he  purchased,  in 
the  early  part  of  June,  1904,  thirty 
shares  of  the  stock  of  said  bank  for  the 
sum  of  $4,800.  On  June  27,  1904,  the 
bank  received  notice  from  the  Comp- 
troller that  its  capital  had  become 
totally  impaired,  and  that  the  same 
must  be  supplied  by  assessment  upon 
the  stockholders.  Immediately  there- 
after such  assessment  was  ordered,  and 
the  plaintiff  paid  $3,000  on  account  of 
the  stock  he  had  recently  purchased. 
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McKenna,  «/.  (omitting  part  of  the 
opinion) : It  is  [contended]  that  the 

statement  was  not  voluntary,  having 
been  made  under  the  command  of  the 
national  banking  act,  and  therefore  an 
element  of  the  action  of  deceit  is  want- 
ing; and  that  such  act  requires  “proof 
of  something  more  than  mere  negli- 
gence and  recklessness;  nothing  short 
of  an  intentional  violation  will  suffice.” 

Yates  vs.  Jones  Nat.  Bank  and  other 
cases  are  cited  to  support  the  conten- 
tion. The  contention  goes  beyond  what 
was  said  in  Yates  vs.  Jones  Nat.  Bank. 
The  language  there  is  “that  where  by 
law  a responsibility  is  made  to  arise 
from  the  violation  of  a statute  know- 
ingly, proof  of  something  more  than 
negligence  is  required, — that  is,  that 
the  violation  must  in  effect  be  inten- 
tional.” Not,  therefore,  that  as  a con- 
dition of  liability  there  should  be  proof 
of  something  more  than  recklessness, — 
not  that  there  should  be  an  intentional 
violation, — but  a violation  “in  effect” 
intentional. 

There  is  “in  effect”  an  intentional 
violation  of  a statute  when  one  delib- 
erately refuses  to  examine  that  which 
it  is  his  duty  to  examine.  And  such 
was  the  conduct  of  plaintiffs  in  error  in 
this  case.  They  had  notice  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  that  $194y - 
000  of  the  items  counted  as  assets  of 
the  bank  were  doubtful  and  should  be 
collected  or  charged  off.  This  “was  a 
direct  warning  to  them,”  as  the  trial 
court  said,  “by  the  bank.” 

The  plaintiffs  in  error,  indeed,  are 
quite  at  pains  to  show  that  representa- 
tion, to  be  actionable  for  deceit,  must 
not  only  be  false,  but  must  be  known 
to  be  false.  In  other  words,  to  quote 
from  their  brief,  “To  sustain  an  action 
for  deceit,  not  only  falsity  but  knowl- 
edge of  falsity  of  representation  must 
be  shown”;  and  for  this  New  York 
cases  are  cited.  In  another  part  of 
their  argument  they  say  actual  knowl- 
edge is  not  necessary,  but  that  the  ac- 
tion may  be  supported  if  reckless  inat- 
tention has  made  the  injury  possible. 


NATIONAL  BANK 


POWERS ACTING  AS  TRUSTEE ASSIGN- 

MENT OF  JUDGMENT  TO. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Feb. 

19,  1912. 

WILLIAM  MILLER  VS.  WILL  R.  KINO. 

Substituted  for  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Fayette,  Idaho. 

While  a national  bank  may  not  act  as  a 
technical  trustee  and  hold  land  for  the  bene- 
fit of  another,  yet,  in  virtue  of  the  authority 
to  “exercise  all  such  incidental  powers  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  banking,”  it  may  act  as  a fiduciary  and 
occupy  a trust  relation  in  matters  connected 
with  that  business. 

It  has  power  to  take  an  assignment  of 
a judgment  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  money  thereon  and  holding  the  same 
on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  owner  of 
the  judgment. 


T N error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Oregon. 


A man  named  Helmick  received  a 
judgment  against  one  Porter,  and  this 
judgment  was  assigned  by  Helmick  to 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Fayette, 
Idaho,  which  executed  an  instrument 
reciting  that  it  would  hold  any  money 
collected  subject  to  the  order  of  Hel- 
mtck.  At  the  time  of  making  the  as- 
signment, Helmick  gave  verbal  instruc- 
tions to  pay  part  of  the  money  when 
collected  to  Lauer.  The  bank  placed 
the  judgment  in  the  hands  of  Miller, 
who  collected  the  money,  and,  claiming 
to  act  as  attorney  for  Helmick,  paid 
over  the  proceeds  to  the  Moss  Mercan- 
tile Company,  which  asserted  that  the 
cause  of  action  had  been  transferred  to 
it  prior  to  the  rendition  of  the  judg- 
ment. The  contention  of  the  plaintiff 
in  error  was  that  a national  bank  could 
not  act  as  trustee  of  an  express  trust, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  institute  and  main- 
tain a suit  under  the  statute  of  Oregon, 
which  provides  that  the  trustee  of  an 
express  trust  may  sue  without  joining 
the  person  for  whose  interest  the  action 
is  prosecuted. 

Lamar,  J . (omitting  part  of  the 
opinion) : A national  bank  cannot  act 

as  a technical  trustee  and  hold  land  for 
the  benefit  of  third  persons.  It  cannot, 
for  example,  act  as  trustee  under  a rail- 
road mortgage,  nor  take  title  to  prop- 
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erty  to  be  held  for  the  life  of  the 
grantor,  with  remainder  to  his  children. 
Every  such  transaction  would  be  void- 
able at  the  instance  of  the  government. 
(Kerfoot  vs.  Farmers,  & M.  Bank,  218 
U.  S.  281.) 

But  under  Revised  Statutes  § 5136, 
“it  may  exercise  all  such  incidental 
powers  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  banking,”  and  it  may  therefore  act 
as  a fiduciary  and  occupy  a trust  rela- 
tion in  matters  connected  with  that 
business.  It  may  do  those  acts  and  oc- 
cupy those  relations  which  are  usual  or 
necessary  in  making  collections  of  com- 
mercial paper  and  other  evidences  of 
debt.  It  is  both  usual  and  proper  for 
the  legal  title  to  negotiable  instruments 
to  be  vested  in  a bank  by  mere  indorse- 
ment for  purposes  of  collection,  hold- 
ing the  proceeds  as  the  indorser  directs. 
There  is  no  difference  in  law  if  the  title 
is  conveyed  by  a lengthier  and  more 
formal  instrument.  In  both  cases  the 
bank  takes  the  legal  title  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demand  and  collection.  In  a 
proper  case,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
might  not  go  further  and  institute  suit 
thereon  in  its  own  name  for  the  recov- 
ery of  what  may  be  due.  If  the  trans- 
fer was  made,  or  the  suit  was  being 
maintained,  for  purposes  not  authorized 
by  the  charter  of  the  bank,  and  if  the 
defendant  was  in  a position  where  his 
rights  were  prejudiced  thereby,  it  would 
be  incumbent  on  him  to  raise  that  de- 
fense at  the  outset  of  the  litigation,  or 
as  soon  as  he  learned  that  fact. 

In  this  case  the  assignment  was  made 
in  order  that  the  bank  might  collect 
the  money,  pay  part  to  Lauer,  and,  in 
effect,  hold  the  balance  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  Helmick.  The  judgment 
was  not  transferred  to  the  bank  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  bring 
suit  in  its  own  name.  At  the  time  of 
the  transfer  no  suit  was  contemplated, 
and,  indeed,  none  was  necessary,  be- 
cause the  money  was  immediately  paid 
by  Porter.  Suit  only  became  necessary 
when  the  amount  collected  by  Miller 
was  later  improperly  paid  over  by  him 
to  the  Moss  Mercantile  Company. 
There  was  nothing  in  this  transaction 
which  was  so  disconnected  with  the 


banking  business  as  to  make  it  in  viola- 
tion of  Rev.  Stat.  § 5136,  even  if  the 
defendant  could  raise  such  question. 
(Kerfoot  vs.  Farmers*  & M.  Bank, 
supra.)  The  laws  of  Oregon  permitted 
an  action  to  be  maintained  by  the  bank 
in  its  own  name.  There  is  no  Federal 
question  before  us  which  authorizes  a 
reversal,  and  the  judgment  is  affirmed. 


BANK  MANAGER 

ALTERATION  OF  NOTE WHEN  BANK 

BOUND. 

Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  New  Jersey. 

BODIXE  VS.  BERG  ET  AL. 

When  the  general  manager  of  a bank  ac- 
cepts for  the  bank  a promissory  note,  pay- 
able to  its  order,  with  surety,  in  the  place  of 
one  then  held  without  surety,  and  as  a part 
of  the  transaction  of  acceptance  alters  the 
date  of  the  new  note  to  correspond  with 
that  of  the  note  surrendered,  the  bank  is 
chargeable  with  the  act  of  its  officer  as  one 
done  in  the  course  of  the  business  of  the 
bank  by  a general  agent;  and  it  cannot,  as 
to  non-consenting  obligors,  rely  upon  the 
altered  note  as  evidence  of  the  indebtedness, 
and  at  the  same  time  disavow  the  act  of  its 
officer  and  agent,  and  claim  his  action  to  be 
that  of  a stranger,  or  beyond  his  authority. 

The  bank  is  chargeable  with  the  general 
manager’s  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  it 
holds  a note  which  has  been  altered  by  its 
general  manager;  and  if,  with  this  knowl- 
edge, it  accepts  payments  on  account  of  the 
note,  and  subsequently  assigns  the  note  as 
altered,  such  acts  amount  to  a ratification 
of  the  act  of  the  manager  in  altering  the 
note. 

r I SHIS  was  an  action  upon  two  prom- 
*■“  issory  notes.  The  facts  and 
points  decided  are  stated  in  the  official 
syllabus  above. 


BANK  BUILDING 


ERECTION  OF  NEW  BUILDING INJUNC- 

TION. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
March  11,  1912. 


LEWIS  P.  WIXGERT  VS.  FIRST  XATIOXAI.  BANK 
OF  HAGERSTOWN. 

In  the  absence  of  bad  faith,  the  court  will 
not  revise  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of 
the  directors  of  a national  bank  on  a ques- 
tion of  policy. 
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A national  bank  may  lawfully  turn  its 
building  to  the  best  account  by  adding 
upper  stories  to  let  as  offices. 

r I sHIS  was  a bill  to  restrain  a na- 
tional bank,  its  directors  and  a 
contractor  employed  by  them,  from 
pulling  down  the  bank  building  and 
erecting  a six-story  building  in  its  place 
— the  first  floor  to  be  used  for  bank- 
ing purposes,  the  other  floors  to  be  let 
for  offices.  The  plaintiff  was  a holder 
of  stock  in  the  bank,  and  alleged  that 
the  intended  construction  was  ultra 
vires  and  commercially  unwise.  The 
circuit  court  dismissed  the  bill  on  the 
ground  that,  in  the  absence  of  bad 
faith,  it  would  not  revise  the  judgment 
of  the  majority  of  the  directors  on  the 
question  of  policy,  and  that  a national 
bank  lawfully  might  turn  its  building 
to  the  best  account  by  adding  upper 
stories  for  offices  to  let.  The  circuit 
court  of  appeals  affirmed  the  decree  on 
the  opinion  below.  Pending  the  litiga- 
tion the  new  structure  was  finished.  The 
supreme  court  held  that  as  the  case 
was  not  one  in  which  the  bill  could  be 
retained  for  the  assessment  of  damages 
the  bill  was  dismissed. 


STOCKHOLDERS 

LIABILITY FOR  WHAT  DEBTS DE- 

POSITORS. 

Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina,  March  27, 
1912. 

J.  H.  WILKES  ET  AL  VS.  ARTHUR  ET  AL. 

The  holders  of  certificates  of  deposit  are 
depositors  within  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  of  South  Caro- 
lina, providing  that  stockholders  of  banks 
shall  be  liable  to  depositors  in  a sum  equal 
to  the  amount  of  their  stock  over  and  above 
its  full  value. 

r I SHIS  was  an  action  against  certain 
*■*  persons  as  stockholders  of  the 
Peoples  Bank,  an  insolvent  corporation, 
which  had  been  doing  business  at  Union, 
S.  C. 

Gary,  CJ.  (omitting  part  of  the 
opinion) : The  next  question  that  will 

be  considered  is  whether  his  honor  the 
circuit  judge  erred  in  ruling  that  the 


holders  of  time  certificates  were  de- 
positors of  said  bank  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  and  statutes, 
making  stockholders  liable  to  depositors 
of  banks.  Section  18,  art.  9,  of  the 
Constitution,  is  as  follows:  “The  stock- 
holders of  all  insolvent  corporations 
shall  be  individually  liable  to  the  credit- 
ors thereof,  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  remaining  due  to  the  corpora- 
tion, upon  the  stock  owned  by  them: 
Provided,  that  stockholders  in  banks  or 
banking  institutions  shall  be  liable  to 
depositors  therein,  in  a sum  equal  in 
amount  to  their  stock,  over  and  above 
the  face  value  of  the  same.”  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not 
contemplate  fine-spun  distinctions  be- 
tween those  depositing  money  in  the 
bank,  subject  to  draft,  and  those  re- 
ceiving time  certificates  for  their  de- 
posits; nor  the  characteristics  of  a cer- 
tificate of  deposit  and  those  of  a prom- 
issory note.  It  makes  no  difference 
how  much  similarity  there  may  be  be- 
tween a time  certificate  of  deposit  and 
a promissory  note,  it  does  not  prevent 
the  person  receiving  the  certificate  of 
deposit  from  still  occupying  the  rela- 
tion of  a depositor.  No  authority  has 
been  cited,  and  we  do  not  believe  any 
can  be  found,  sustaining  the  proposi- 
tion that  a party  depositing  money  in 
a bank  in  the  usual  course  of  business, 
and  accepting  a time  certificate,  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a depositor. 


SAVINGS  BANK 


NOTICE  TO  DEPOSITORS FOREIGNERS. 

Supreme  Court  of  Errors  of  Connecticut, 
March  7,  1912. 

DIN  INI  VS.  MECHANICS’  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  WIN- 
STED. 

A savings  bank  depositor,  by  accepting 
and  using  a deposit  book  containing  a state- 
ment on  the  cover  requiring  him  to  carefully 
read  and  preserve  the  book  and  give  imme- 
diate notice  of  its  loss,  and  containing 
printed  by-laws,  is  presumed  to  know  its 
contents,  and  impliedly  contracts  to  make 
his  deposits  according  to  such  regulations, 
even  though  he  be  a foreigner,  unfamiliar 
with  our  laws  and  language. 
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A rule  of  a savings  bank,  exempting  it 
from  liability  for  fraud  practiced  upon  it  in 
withdrawal  of  money  on  forged  signatures, 
•does  not  relieve  the  bank  from  its  duty  to 
use  reasonable  care  to  prevent  payments  to 
the  wrong  person. 

'D  ORABACK,  J . (omitting  part  of 
the  opinion) : The  plaintiff,  by 

accepting  from  the  bank  and  using,  as 
he  did,  the  deposit  book  in  question, 
with  the  by-laws  printed  therein,  is 
presumed  to  know  their  contents,  and 
impliedly  contracted  to  make  his  de- 
posits according  to  their  terms.  (Chase 
vs.  Waterburv  Savings  Bank,  77  Conn. 
295,  299,  300;  Donlan  vs.  Provident 
Institution  for  Savings,  127  Mass.  183.) 
Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  his  brief 
and  in  his  argument  contended  that  his 
client  was  a foreigner,  unfamiliar  with 
our  laws  and  language;  and  that  the 
rules  of  the  defendant  bank  should  not 
be  allowed  to  operate  as  any  defense 
for  the  payment  of  his  money  to  a 
stranger,  without  proof  that  specific 
notice  of  such  rules  had  been  given 
him. 

Savings  banks  are  obliged  to  deal 
with  a large  number  of  depositors,  most 
of  whom  are  strangers  to  its  officers. 
They  are  unable  to  identify  their  de- 
positors personally,  and  sometimes  there 
is  danger  of  collusion  by  the  payment 
of  forged  orders,  apparently  genuine, 
accompanied  by  the  deposit  book.  These 
rules  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  fund  of  the  bank  in  which 
every  depositor  has  an  interest.  The 
fact  that  the  plaintiff  in  this  case  was 
a foreigner,  who  may  have  been  un- 
familiar with  our  laws  and  language, 
does  not  control  the  presumption  that 
he  had  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the 
bank.  (Donlan  vs.  Provident  Institu- 
tion for  Savings,  127  Mass.  183.)  But 
the  rules  of  the  bank  printed  in  its 
passbook,  relieving  it  from  liability 
from  any  fraud  practiced  upon  it  in 
withdrawing  money  by  means  of  forged 
signatures,  do  not  relieve  the  bank  from 
its  duty  of  exercising  reasonable  care 
to  prevent  payments  to  the  wrong  per- 
son. (Chase  vs.  Waterbury  Savings 
Bank,  77  Conn.  295,  300,  301.) 


NATIONAL  BANK 


PURCHASE  OF  STOCK POWERS  OF 

CASHIER POWER  TO  SELL  STOCK. 

Supreme  Court  of  California,  March  2,  1912. 

MCBOYLE  ET  AL  VS.  UNION  NATIONAL  BANK 
ET  AL. 

Generally  speaking,  the  cashier  of  a bank 
has  greater  inherent  power  than  any  other 
corporate  officer. 

While  a national  bank  may  not  deal  in 
stocks,  it  may  take  them  to  satisfy  a dis- 
puted or  doubtful  claim  or  under  foreclos- 
ure of  a pledge. 

Under  a by-law  authorizing  the  cashier  to 
do  “whatever  may  be  necessary  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  business  of  the  bank,”  he 
may  sell  stocks  which  have  been  pledged  to 
the  bank  and  bought  in  by  it. 


THIS  action  was  brought  to  recover 
the  value  of  certain  stock  which 
the  bank  had  taken  as  collateral  se- 
curity, and  which  wTas  afterwards  sold 
by  the  cashier. 

Per  curiam: 


“Various  points  are  raised,  but  we 
think  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  consider 
anything  beyond  the  attack  by  appel- 
lants upon  the  finding  that  Palmer  ex- 
ceeded the  scope  of  his  authority  as 
cashier  in  undertaking  to  sell  the  stock 
in  question.  In  view  of  the  findings 
negativing  fraud,  the  only  ground  upon 
which  the  bank  could  repudiate  the  sale 
to  McBoyle,  and  the  subsequent  pledge, 
was  the  want  of  authority  in  Palmer 
to  sell.  If,  in  law  and  in  fact,  he  had 
such  authority,  title  to  the  stock  passed 
by  the  sale/and  the  pledgor  was  en- 
titled, upon  tender  of  the  amount  for 
which  he  had  pledged  the  shares,  to  a 
return  of  the  certificate. 

“The  powers  of  the  cashier  of  the 
defendant  bank  were  defined  in  its  by- 
laws, a part  of  which  read  as  follows: 
‘The  cashier  shall  have  power  to  dis- 
count and  purchase  bills,  notes  and 
other  evidences  of  debt,  to  buy  and 
sell  bills  of  exchange  and  to  issue  cer- 
tificates of  deposit.  He  shall  have  gen- 
eral charge  and  supervision,  subject  to 
the  advice  and  control  of  the  president 
and  directors  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank,  and  shall  be  generally  author- 
ized to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary 
in  the  management  of  the  business  of 
the  bank/  * * * 
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“The  extent  of  the  authority  of  a 
bank  cashier  has  been  considered  in 
many  cases.  Generally  speaking,  he 
has  'greater  inherent  powers  than  any 
other  corporate  officer.*  2 Cook,  Corp. 
§ 718.  He  has  'full  charge  of  the 
bank*s  personal  property,  except  so  far 
as  withdrawn  from  his  control  by  the 
bank  or  by  the  directors.*  Morse  on 
Banking,  $ 157;  Wild  vs.  Bank,  3 
Mason,  505,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  17,646.  He 
is  the  ‘executive  officer,  through  whom 
the  whole  financial  operations  are  con- 
ducted.* First  Nat.  Bank  vs.  Green- 
ville, etc.,  Co.,  24  Tex.  Civ.  App.  645. 
That  he  may  negotiate  and  transfer, 
on  behalf  of  the  bank,  negotiable  paper 
owned  by  it,  is  universally  held.  Morse 
on  Banking,  § 158. 

“The  respondents  contend,  however, 
that  the  authority  of  the  cashier,  as 
such,  does  not  extend  to  the  disposition 
of  the  real  property  belonging  to  the 
bank,  or  of  any  personal  property  so 
belonging,  other  than  negotiable  paper. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  conceded  that  he 
has  power  to  sell  property  mortgaged 
or  pledged  to  the  bank,  as  a means  of 
collecting  a debt  due  it.  If  we  assume 
the  correctness  of  these  propositions, 
what  is  the  basis  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween a sale  of  property  owrned  gen- 
erally, and  a sale  of  property  held 
under  mortgage  or  pledge  to  secure  the 
payment  of  a debt?  Undoubtedly  it  is 
that  acts  which  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  bank, 
acts,  that  is  to  say,  which  call  for  the 
exercise  of  judgment  or  discretion  af- 
fecting the  policy  to  be  pursued,  are 
to  be  performed  by  or  under  the  man- 
date of  the  directors,  w'hile  acts  which 
are  included  in  the  ordinary  business 
are  properly  to  be  done  by  the  cashier. 
The  latter  class  of  transactions  is  the 
one  comprised  in  the  provision  of  the 
by-laws  of  this  bank,  authorizing  the 
cashier  to  do  'whatever  may  be  neces- 
sary in  the  management  of  the  business 
of  the  bank.*'  The  sale  of  property 
held  by  the  bank  for  investment  or  sim- 
ilar purposes  is  not  a part  of  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  bank.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  collection  of  debts  due 
it  is  clearly  a part  of  its  ordinary  busi- 


ness, and  hence  such  collection,  to- 
gether with  any  acts  incidental  or  necs- 
sary  to  such  collection,  may  properly 
be  carried  on  by  the  cashier  under  his 
inherent  authority. 

“If  we  apply  this  rule  to  the  situa- 
tion disclosed  by  the  record  in  the  case 
at  bar,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  sale 
of  the  stock  in  question  wras  within  the 
scope  of  Palmer's  authority  as  cashier. 
The  599  shares  of  the  stock  of  Burn- 
ham-Standef ord  Company  had  original- 
ly been  pledged  to  the  Union  National 
Bank  as  security  for  a loan.  After  so 
holding  them  for  some  years,  the  bank, 
in  1904,  acquired  the  legal  title  to  the 
stock  by  virtue  of  a sale  made  in  pro- 
ceedings in  insolvency  brought  against 
the  pledgor.  The  defendant  bank  was 
organized  under  the  act  of  Congress  as 
a national  bank.  As  such,  it  had  no 
powers  beyond  those  specified  in  the 
act  under  which  it  existed,  and  such 
other  powers  as  were  necessarily  inci- 
dent to  those  expressly  given.  The 
act  does  not  give  power  to  deal  in 
stocks,  nor  is  such  power  incidental  to 
any  of  the  functions  conferred.  2 
Morse  on  Banking,  p.  1310;  Weckler 
vs.  Bank,  42  Md.  581,  20  Am.  Rep. 
95;  First  Nat.  Bank  vs.  Nat.  Exch. 
Bank,  39  Md.  600;  First  Nat.  Bank 
vs.  Nat.  Exch.  Bank/  92  U.  S.  122, 

23  L.  Ed.  679-  By  this  is  meant,  not 
that  a national  bank  may  not  take  title 
to  stocks  in  compromise  of  a disputed 
or  doubtful  claim,  or  take  them  in  " 
pledge,  or  purchase  them  with  a view 
to  protecting  or  satisfying  a claim  se- 
cured by  such  pledge.  The  taking  in 
each  of  such  cases  would  be  merely  in- 
cidental to  the  business  of  making 
loans,  etc.,  for  which  the  bank  is  or- 
ganized. What  is  prohibited  is  the 
purchase  for  speculation  or  investment, 
or  the  purchase  and  sale  on  commis- 
sion. It  would  fojlow  that  w’here  a 
national  bank  had  bought  stock  pledged 
to  it,  its  duty  would  be  to  dispose  of 
such  stock  as  soon  as  a sale  could,  to 
proper  advantage,  be  made.  In  fact, 
in  this  case  there  was  evidence  that  the 
national  bank  examiners  had  criticised 
the  defendant  bank  for  retaining  this 
stock  so  long.  The  only  proper  pur- 
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pose  of  taking  the  stock  was  to  enable 
the  bank  to  realize  upon  its  loan.  The 
resale  of  such  stock  may  properly  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  steps  taken  in 
the  process  of  collection.  A sale  under 
these  circumstances  was,  therefore,  we 


think,  a part  of  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  bank,  or,  to  use  the  language 
of  the  by-laws,  it  was  an  act  ‘necessary 
in  the  management  of  the  business  of 
the  bank/  As  such  it  was  within  the 
powers  of  the  cashier/* 


NOTES  ON  CANADIAN  CASES  AFFECTING  BANKERS 

[Edited  by  John  Jennings,  B.A..  L.L.B.,  Barrister,  Toronto] 


SECURITIES  TAKEN  BY  BANK 

TOWNSEND  V8.  NORTHERN  CROWN  BANK 

(3  O.  W.  N.,  p.  1105.) 

STATEMENT  OF  FACTS:  This 

^ was  an  action  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors  of  Joseph  E.  Brethour  to  set 
aside  certain  securities  given  by  Bre- 
thour to  the  defendants  as  security  for 
his  indebtedness  to  them. 

Judgment  (Meredith,  C.J. ):  The 

securities  which  are  attacked  are  se- 
curities taken  by  the  defendants  under 
sec.  90  of  the  Bank  Act,  R.  S.  C.  1906, 
ch.  29,  and  assignments  by  Brethour 
of  moneys  payable  to  him  under  build- 
ing contracts  which  he  had  entered  into 
book-debts ; and  these  securities  were 
given  within  sixty  days  before  the  mak- 
ing of  the  assignment;  and  the  plaint- 
iff attacks  them  on  several  grounds. 

The  securities  taken  under  sec.  90 
of  the  Bank  Act  are  attacked  on  two 
grounds. 

It  is  contended  that  Brethour  was 
not  a person  from  whom  securities  un- 
der that  section  upon  lumber  could  law- 
fully be  taken,  because,  as  is  said,  he 
was  a builder,  and  not  a wholesale 
dealer  in  lumber.  The  evidence  does 
not  support  this  contention. 

It  is  also  contended  that  sawn  lum- 
ber is  not  a product  of  the  forest, 
within  the  meaning  of  sec.  90. 

In  my  view,  the  construction  placed 
by  Hall,  J.,  on  sec.  74,  in  the  case  of 
the  Molsons  Bank  and  Beaudry,  was  a 
correct  one.  In  my  opinion,  the  words 
“and  the  products  thereof,**  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  lines,  apply  to  all  the 
articles  previously  mentioned  in  the 
sub-section,  and,  therefore,  apply  to 
the  products  of  the  forest;  and  the 


words  “the  products  thereof,**  in  the 
last  line,  apply  as  well  to  the  products 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
sub-section  as  to  the  products  of  live 
stock  and  dead  stock. 

Being  of  this  opinion,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  sawn  lumber  is  a product  of 
the  forest,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
sub-section;  but  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is. 

It  is  further  contended  that,  as  the 
security  under  which  the  defendant’s 
claim  was  given  less  than  sixty  days 
before  the  making  of  the  assignment, 
it  cannot  prevail  against  the  assign- 
ment. That,  security  was,  however,  but 
a continuation  of  a former  security  of 
the  like  character  held  by  the  defend- 
ants for  the  indebtedness;  and  this 
contention,  therefore,  fails. 

Some  of  the  lumber  upon  which  the 
defendants  held  security  was  manufac- 
tured into  doors  and  window  sashes 
and  the  like,  and  these  products  of  the 
lumber  covered  by  the  securities. 
(R.  S.  C.  1906,  ch.  29,  secs.  88,  89.) 

None  of  the  other  articles  covered 
by  the  securities  are  within  sec.  88  of 
the  Revised  Act;  and  the  securities  do 
not,  therefore,  extend  to  them. 

Some  of  the  lumber  covered  by  the 
securities  was  used  by  Brethour  in  the 
erection  of  buildings;  and,  as  far  as 
the  money  payable  under  the  building 
contracts  assigned  to  the  defendants 
represented  the  lumber  so  used,  they 
are  entitled  to  it. 

The  claim  of  the  defendants  to  the 
book-debts  cannot  be  supported. 

If  the  parties  cannot  agree  as  to  it, 
there  will  be  a reference  to  the  Master 
in  Ordinary  to  determine  what  part  of 
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Brethour’s  stock  in  trade  at  the  time 
of  the  assignment,  not  being  lumber, 
was  the  product  of  lumber  covered  by 
the  defendants*  securities,  and  what 
part,  if  any,  of  the  moneys  payable 
under  the  building  contracts  assigned 
represented  lumber  or  the  products  of 
lumber  covered  by  those  securities. 

As  success  is  divided,  there  will  be 
no  costs  to  either  party. 


PROMISSORY  NOTE— FAILURE  OF 
CONSIDERATION 

MERCHANTS  BANK  VS.  THOMPSON. 

(3  O.  W.  N.,  p.  1014.) 

STATEMENT  OF  FACTS:  This 

was  an  appeal  by  the  plaintiffs 
from  the  judgment  of  the  Divisional 
Court  reversing  the  judgment  of  the 
trial  judge.  The  facts  are  summarized 
as  follows: 

The  plaintiffs  sue  as  the  holders  of 
a promissory  note  for  $2,000  made  by 
one  A.  H.  Living  and  the  defendants, 
in  favor  of  one  C.  H.  Fox,  and  by 
him  indorsed  to  the  plaintiffs*  order. 
The  note  is  in  form  joint  and  several. 
The  action  was  brought  against  the 
two  defendants  alone,  and  no  steps 
were  taken  by  them  to  bring  or  cause 
the  plaintiffs  to  bring  Living  and  Fox 
into  the  action.  They  were,  of  course, 
not  bound  to  do  so  unless  they  consid- 
ered it  material  to  their  defence;  but 
in  one  aspect  of  the  case  it  might  have 
been  to  their  advantage  to  have  had 
them  before  the  court. 

The  * * * defences  * * * 

that  the  note  was  made  without  consid- 
eration and  was  indorsed  to  the  plaint- 
iffs without  consideration  and  after  ma- 
turity, that  the  consideration  for  the 
note  as  between  Fox  and  Living  failed, 
and  that  at  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action  the  plaintiffs*  title 
was  no  higher  than  Fox’s,  and  the  note 
was  held  subject  to  the  existing  equi- 
ties between  him  and  Living,  are  those 
upon  which  the  differences  of  opinion 
have  arisen. 

It  is  now  beyond  question,  upon  the 
evidence,  that  the  defendants  became 


parties  to  the  note  as  sureties  for  Liv- 
ing, upon  a transaction  between  him 
and  Fox  for  the  acquisition  by  the 
former  of  a half  share  or  interest  in 
the  business  of  manufacturers’  agent,, 
carried  on  by  Fox  in  the  City  of  Van- 
couver, and  the  formation  of  a part- 
nership between  them  in  the  business. 
The  nature  of  the  transaction  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  evidence  of  these 
parties  and  the  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment signed  by  them.  In  effect,  it  w?as 
not  the  unusual  transaction  of  a per- 
son purchasing  his  way  into  an  estab- 
lished business,  paying  a bonus  or  pre- 
mium to  the  owner,  and  entering  into 
partnership  with  him,  upon  terms  ar- 
ranged between  them. 

The  bonus  or  premium  to  be  paid 
was  $2,000 ; but,  as  Living  was  un- 
able to  provide  the  money,  and  Fox 
was  willing  to  accept  the  promissory 
note  of  the  defendants,  Living  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  join  him  in  the 
note  in  question.  It  is  dated  July  1, 
1907,  payable  three  months  after  date; 
and,  therefore,  fell  due  and  payable  on 
October  4,  1907.  It  was  received  by 
the  plaintiffs  from  Fox  on  September 
12,  1907,  and  has  been  in  their  pos- 
session ever  since. 

At  the  time  when  the  note  was  re- 
ceived, the  plaintiffs  had  under  dis- 
count a note  for  $500,  made  by  Fox, 
dated  September  4,  payable  in  thirty 
days;  but,  beyond  this,  he  was  not  in- 
debted to  the  plaintiffs. 

Judgment  (Moss,  C.J.O.;  Mere- 
dith, Garroll,  McGee;  MacLaren, 
«/.,  dissenting) : The  following  is  taken 
from  the  judgment  of  the  Chief 
Justice. 

There  is  upon  the  testimony  a far 
from  satisfactory  account  of  the  terms 
or  conditions  under  which  the  note  wras 
left  with  the  plaintiffs.  Fox  was  posi- 
tive that  it  was  left  for  collateral  and 
collection.  The  plaintiffs*  manager 
would  not  use  the  term  “collateral.** 
He  said  it  was  left  “for  what  it  w’as 
worth,**  and  the  records  show  that  it 
was  entered  in  the  collection  and  not 
in  the  collateral  register.  The  learned 
Chancellor  found  as  a fact  that  it  wras 
left  as  collateral  security  and  also  for 
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collection;  while  in  the  Division  Court 
the  learned  Chief  Justice  said  that, 
notwithstanding  Fox*s  evidence,  the  im- 
pression made  upon  him  was,  that  the 
note  was  indorsed  to  the  plaintiffs 
merely  for  collection  and  not  as  col- 
lateral. The  conclusion  I have  reached 
upon  the  question  of  consideration  ren- 
ders it  unnecessary  finally  to  decide 
between  these  conflicting  views;  but  on 
the  whole  I incline  to  the  latter.  Even 
so,  in  my  view,  it  still  leaves  the 
plaintiffs  entitled  to  the  judgment 
awarded  to  them  by  the  Chancellor. 

As  indorsees  for  collection  of  the 
note  they  were  entitled  to  a lien  on  it 
for  debts  that  were  then  presently  pay- 
able and  from  time  to  time  thereafter 
becoming  payable.  The  claim  now 
made  is  in  respect  of  an  indebtedness 
of  Fox,  which  became  payable  from 
and  after  November  24,  1908.  Prior 
to  that  date,  there  was  a period  in 
which  Fox  was  free  from  direct  indebt- 
edness, although  there  were  some  out- 
standing notes  or  drafts  under  dis- 
count; a time  during  which,  according 
to  the  plaintiffs*  manager.  Fox  was 
at  liberty  to  take  the  note  out  of  the 
plaintiffs*  possession,  had  he  chosen. 
But  Fox  did  not  take  it  away,  and  it 
remained  with  the  plaintiffs  until  the 
debt  now  due  and  payable  had  accrued. 
And,  unless  something  had  occurred 
between  Fox  and  Living,  prior  to  No- 
vember 24,  which  furnished  the  latter 
with  a defence  to  an  action  on  the 
note,  the  plaintiffs*  are  entitled  as  hold- 
ers to  a lien  or  the  amount  of  Fox*s 
indebtedness  to  them. 

The  defense  set  up  is  want  of  con- 
sideration and  total  failure  of  consid- 
eration. Upon  the  evidence,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  plain  that  there  was  good 
consideration  for  the  note  when  it  was 
given.  Living  obtained  an  interest  in 
Fox*s  agency  business  which  he  then 
had  and  which  he  might  thereafter  ac- 
quire, and  became  a partner  on  equal 
terms  with  Fox.  He  was  and  acted  as 
a partner  for  at  least  fifteen  months, 
during  which  time  he  says  he  earned 
or  became  entitled  to  several  thousand 
dollars  as  profits,  and  actually  received 
about  $1,000  for  his  own  use.  He  was 


known  to  at  least  some  of  the  custom- 
ers or  persons  with  whom  or  on  whose 
behalf  he  and  Fox  executed  commis- 
sions, and  drafts  in  the  firm  name  had 
been  drawn  upon  some  of  them.  Upon 
the  facts,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Fox  to  deny  that  Living  was  a co- 
partner or  legally  to  refuse  him  his 
rights  as  such.  Neither  could  Living 
be  heard  to  say,  as  against  persons 
dealing  with  the  firm,  that  he  was  not 
a partner.  When,  therefore,  the  note 
was  received  by  the  plaintiffs  it  was  a 
note  for  good  consideration,  not  over- 
due. 

But,  then,  it  is  said  that  a failure  of 
consideration  accrued  by  reason  of  what 
took  place  between  Fox  and  Living  in 
July,  1908,  when  Living  left  the  firm*s 
place  of  business.  What  occurred  at 
that  time  could  have  no  greater  effect 
than  a dissolution  of  the  partnership. 
If,  as  Living  seems  to  think,  it  was  a 
wrongful  expulsion,  that  could  not 
alter  his  right  to  be  restored,  or,  if 
the  conditions  appeared  to  be  such  as 
to  render  impossible  a continuance  of 
the  partnership,  to  a judgment  for  dis- 
solution upon  such  terms  as  the  cir- 
cumstances justified.  Whether  Living 
considered  that  a dissolution  was  ef- 
fected by  what  occurred,  or  considered 
that  he  was  wrongfully  expelled,  he 
seems  to  have  acquiesced  and  to  have 
taken  no  steps  either  to  be  restored 
or  to  procure  a taking  of  the  partner- 
ship accounts. 

The  circumstances  that  Living  paid 
or  wras  paying  a premium  or  bonus 
could  make  no  difference  in  this  case, 
where  there  was  no  stipulation  or  agee- 
ment  as  to  the  time  of  the  duration  of 
the  partnership. 

Whether  through  oversight  or  inad- 
vertence, there  was  no  agreement  that 
the  partnership  should  continue  for  a 
specified  time  or  definite  period.  But 
that  the  partnership  was  in  fact  cre- 
ated; and,  that  being  so,  its  subsequent 
termination  would  not  create  a total 
failure  of  consideration  so  as  to  affect 
its  validity  in  the  hands  of  either  Fox 
or  the  plaintiffs;  upon  taking  the  part- 
nership accounts,  Living  might  be  able 
to  show  himself  entitled  to  a return  of 
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part  of  the  premium.  The  question  is 
discussed  at  length  in  Lindley  on  Part- 
nership, 7th  ed.,  p.  625  et  seq. 

The  defendants’  difficulty  in  this  case 
is,  that  they  have  not  shown  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  dissolution 
sufficiently  to  enable  a decision  to  be 
given  as  to  whether  Living  is  entitled 
to  a return  of  part  of  the  premium. 
There  are  charges  and  counter-charges 
of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  Fox  and 
Living,  but  they  are  not  before  the 
court;  and  it  was  for  the  defendants, 
if  they  desired  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  defence  of  partial  failure,  to  have 
put  the  case  in  proper  train  for  in- 
quiry. Neither  is  there  material  upon 
which  can  be  ascertained  what,  if  any, 
proportion  of  the  premium  should  be 
returned,  nothing  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  indebtedness  as  represented  by 
the  note.  The  burden  of  showing  this 
was  on  the  defendants,  and  it  was  not 
for  the  plaintiffs  to  show  the  state  of 
the  accounts.  Payments,  either  by  re- 
duction of  the  amount  of  the  premium 
or  receipt  by  Fox  of  profits  of  the 
business,  were  to  be  proved  by  the  de- 
fendants, and  they  failed  to  show 
either. 

The  appeal  should  be  allowed  and 
the  judgment  at  the  trial  restored  with 
costs  of  the  appeal  to  the  Divisional 
Court  and  this  court. 


HUSBAND  AND  WIFE 

NOTES  AND  MORTGAGE  GIVEN  BY  WIFE 
TO  SECURE  DEBT  OF  HUSBAND. 
UNION"  BANK  VS.  CRATE. 

(3  O.  W.  N.,  p.  1018.) 

OTATEMENT  OF  FACTS:  The 

^ facts  in  this  case  appear  sufficient- 
ly from  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
MacLaren  for  the  Court  of  Appeal 
as  follows: 

Judgment  (MacLaren,  J.A.)  : The 
defendants  have  appealed  from  a judg- 
ment of  the  Division  Court  dismissing 
their  appeal  from  the  report  of  the 
County  Court  Judge  at  Brockville,  on 
a reference  to  him  for  trial  of  certain 
actions  brought  by  the  bank  against 


the  defendants  (husband  and  wife), 
based  upon  certain  notes  and  a collat- 
eral mortgage,  and  upon  an  overdraft. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  appeal, 
the  defendants’  counsel  applied  to  this 
court  for  leave  to  adduce  further  evi- 
dence as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  wife  had  executed  the  mort- 
gage in  question.  They  stated  that 
this  evidence  had  not  been  produced 
before  the  County  Court  Judge,  as  her 
counsel  was  then  relying  upon  the  law 
as  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  in  the  case  of  Stuart  vs.  Bank 
of  Montreal,  41  S.  C.  R.  51 6,  to  the 
effect  that  the  wife  should  have  had 
the  benefit  of  independent  advice;  and, 
in  consequence,  did  not  bring  out  the 
evidence  that  would  have  shown  that 
the  circumstances  of  this  case  were  in 
fact  similar  to  those  on  which  the 
judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the 
Stuart  case  (1911)  A.  C.  120,  was 
based.  The  evidence  taken  before  the 
referee,  however,  shows  clearly  that  the 
facts  of  this  case  are  widely  different 
from  those  of  the  Stuart  case.  The 
moneys  borrowed  from  the  bank  were 
in  large  part  applied  to  the  building 
of  a large  number  of  houses  erected  for 
the  female  defendant  on  her  private 
property.  She  herself  says  that  she 
was  kept  pretty  well  informed  in  the 
office  as  to  the  indebtedness,  and  she 
discussed  the  course  of  the  business 
with  her  husband.  She  appeared  to 
have  taken  a more  than  usually  active 
part  in  looking  after  the  business,  on 
account  of  the  ill-health  of  her  hus- 
band during  a portion  of  the  time  the 
account  was  current.  The  application 
to  reopen  the  case  and  adduce  further 
evidence  may,  I think,  be  fairly  de- 
scribed as  not  only  unusual,  but  ex- 
traordinary. The  circumstances  are 
not  such  as  are  contemplated  by  the 
rules,  and  no  precedent  was  cited  to 
us  in  any  case  at  all  analogous  to  the 
present,  and  I do  not  think  any  such 
precedent  can  be  found.  Not  even  a 
shadow  of  a case  has  been  made  out 
for  a reopening. 

It  was  next  urged  that  the  action  on 
the  mortgage  was  premature,  inasmuch 
as  some  of  the  notes  to  r which  it  was 
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collateral  were  current  and  had  not 
matured  when  the  writ  in  the  mortgage 
action  was  issued  on  February  12, 
1908.  The  mortgage  was  dated  July 
IS,  1906,  and  set  out  that  the  defend- 
ants were  indebted  in  the  bank  in  the 
sum  of  $31,674.70  on  certain  notes 
and  $3,778.75  on  an  overdraft,  and 
that  the  mortgage  was  taken  as  collat- 
eral-security for  the  payment  of  the 
said  notes,  or  of  those  that  might  be 
accepted  in  renewal  of  or  in  substitu- 
tion for  them.  It  was  made  payable 
in  one  year  from  its  date,  with  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent.,  pay- 
able every  three  months  in  advance. 

I am  of  opinion  that  this  objection 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  prevail. 
The  defendants  executed  this  mort- 
gage under  seal,  promising  to  pay  the 
amount  on  a day  named,  and  such  pay- 
ment was  seven  months  overdue  when 
the  writ  was  issued.  At  that  time  at 
least  two  of  the  notes,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  $11,620.75,  had  been 
dishonored,  and  were  still  unpaid.  Be- 
sides this,  when  the  action  was  referred 
to  the  County  Court  Judge  to  take  the 
accounts  between  the  parties,  it  was 
well  understood  between  them  that  the 
whole  accounts  were  to  be  taken.  When 
the  parties  appeared  before  the  referee, 
and  the  counsel  for  the  bank  had 
stated  the  wide  scope  of  the  reference, 
the  counsel  for  the  defendants  stated 
that  he  went  a step  further,  and  his 
understanding  was,  that  not  only  all 


matters  arising  in  the  actions,  but  any- 
thing else  that  might  crop  up,  any  out- 
standing differences  between  the  par- 
ties, might  be  included  in  the  refer- 
ence, so  that  the  reference  might  be  a 
final  adjustment  of  the  dealings  of  the 
defendants  with  the  bank.  This  was 
acquiesced  in,  and  the  parties  pro- 
ceeded with  the  reference  on  this  basis, 
producing  all  their  witnesses  and  docu- 
ments. So  that,  even  if  the  objection 
ever  had  any  force,  it  was  formerly 
waived,  and  the  defendants  would  now 
be  estopped  from  setting  it  up. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  report,  a 
perusal  of  the  evidence  satisfies  me 
that  the  learned  referee  allowed  the 
defendants  all  that  they  were  entitled 
to,  and  that  the  latter  have  failed  to 
show  error  in  the  report  in  this  respect. 
The  accounts  are  very  much  confused 
by  the  fictitious  entries  made  in  the 
books  of  the  bank,  by  the  then  man- 
ager, with  the  knowledge  and  conniv- 
ance of  the  male  defendant,  to  impose 
upon  the  inspectors  of  the  bank  and  to 
keep  his  superior  officers  in  ignorance 
of  the  real  condition  of  the  defend- 
ants' account.  The  defendants'  coun- 
sel, however,  has  failed  to  show  that 
they  were  entitled  to  any  greater  re- 
duction than  then  made  by  the  referee, 
and  the  present  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Divisional  Court,  which 
dismissed  their  appeal  from  the  report 
of  the  referee,  should  be  dismissed  with 
costs. 


REPLIES  TO  LAW  AND  BANKING  QUESTIONS 

Question*  in  Banking  Law  — submitted  by  subscribers  — which  may  be  of  sufficient  general 
interest  to  warrant  publication  will  be  answered  in  this  department 


C A SHIER—  POWERS  OF  — RECEIV- 
ING STOCK  IN  PAYMENT 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  May  10,  1912. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine : 

Sir:  A became  indebted  to  Bank  B,  as  an 
accommodation  indorser  upon  the  note  of  C. 
The  cashier  demanded  payment  of  A,  and 
after  some  negotiation,  the  cashier  agreed 
to  accept  in  payment  from  A a certificate 
for  100  shares  of  a manufacturing  company, 
of  which  A is  the  president  and  principal 
stockholder,  and  A was  directed  to  have  the 
2 


certificate  made  out  in  the  name  of  D and 
forwarded  to  the  bank.  This  he  did,  but  in 
a few  days  the  certificate  was  returned  from 
the  bank,  with  a letter,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  directors  had  refused  to 
approve  of  the  arrangement.  Can  A hold 
the  bank  to  the  agreement  made  by  its 
cashier?  X.  Y.  Z. 


Answer:  As  a general  rule,  the 

cashier  has  no  authority  to  receive  any- 
thing but  money  in  payment  of  debts 
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due  to  the  bank.  First  Nat.  Bank  of 
Lineville  vs.  Alexander,  152  Ala.  585. 
A question  very  much  like  that  men- 
tioned by  our  correspondent  was  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ne- 
braska, in  Bank  of  Commerce  vs.  Hart, 
39  Neb.  1.Q7,  201.  In  the  course  of 
the  opinion  in  that  case,  the  court  said: 
“The  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, then,  as  the  executive  officer  of 
the  bank,  was  clothed  with  authority  to 
collect  all  debts  due  the  bank,  but  this 
means  collections  in  money.  If  a cash- 
ier may  discharge  the  debts  due  his 
bank  by  exchanging  the  evidences  of 
them  for  stocks  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany or  a gas  company,  then  he  can, 
under  the  name  and  charter  of  the 
bank,  conduct  an  entirely  different 
business,  and  use  the  funds  of  his 
stockholders  for  a purpose  for  which 
they  were  never  subscribed,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  the  bank's  cre- 
ation. The  purposes  for  which  the 
Bank  of  Commerce  was  organized,  as 
expressed  in  its  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion, were  to  receive  deposits  of  money 
and  pay  the  same  out  on  paper  vouch- 
ers; to  loan  money  on  personal  secur- 
ity; to  issue  drafts  or  letters  of  credit; 
to  buy  and  sell  securities  of  every  kind, 
and  do  a general  banking  business. 
Had  this  charter  expressly  provided 
that  the  corporation  might  invest  its 
funds  in  stocks  of  insurance  compa- 
nies and  deal  generally  in  stocks  of 
other  corporations,  such  a provision 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  this  State  and  void.  But  there  is 
no  provision  in  the  bank's  charter  which 
by  any  reasonable  construction  can  be 
construed  into  an  authority  to  pur- 
chase and  hold  the  stocks  of  any  other 
corporation.  True  it  says,  ‘to  pur- 
chase securities  of  every  kind,'  but  cer- 
tificates of  stock  are  not  securities  with- 
in the  meaning  of  this  provision,  nor 
such  as  the  word  imports  in  commer- 
cial or  banking  phraseology.  ‘Securi- 
ties,' as  here  used,  mean  notes,  bills  of 
exchange,  and  bonds;  in  other  words, 
evidences  of  debt,  promises  to  pay 
money.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  cashier,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  had 
not  the  power  to  accept  the  stock  of 


the  insurance  company  in  payment  of 
the  debts  due  the  bank,  but  that  power, 
if  it  existed,  was  lodged  in  the  direc- 
tory, and  as  it  had  not  expressly  au- 
thorized the  cashier  thereto,  he  ex- 
ceeded his  powers  in  agreeing  to  ac- 
cept, on  behalf  of  his  principal,  the 
insurance  company’s  stock  in  payment 
of  the  debt  due  from  Hart  to  the  Bank, 
and  that  the  latter  is  not  bound  there- 
by-” 


BANK  BUILDING — * ‘SKY -SCRAPER*  * 

— RIGHT  OF  BANK  TO  ERECT 

Newark,  N.  J.,  May  20,  1912. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine: 

Sir:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether 
the  courts  have  ever  passed  upon  the  right 
of  a national  bank  to  put  up  a building  of 
the  sort  ordinarily  called  a “sky-scraper”? 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  many  cases  the  banks 
have  gone  much  too  far  in  this  direction. 

Conservative  Director. 

Answer:  The  location  of  a banking 

house  is  a matter  of  vital  importance, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  large  banks* 
the  banking  house  is  almost  invariably 
located  in  a part  of  the  city  where 
land  values  are  high.  To  erect  on 
such  land  a building  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  bank  alone  would  be 
wasteful,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
the  bank  could  save  a heavy  loss  on 
the  purchase  price  of  the  land  is  to 
put  up  a building  from  which  it  may 
derive  rentals  sufficient  to  pay  a fair 
return  on  the  investment.  And  hence 
it  has  been  held  that  land  purchased  or 
leased  by  a national  bank  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  business  may  be  improved 
by  it  so  as  to  yield  the  largest  income 
and  lessen  its  own  rent.  Brown  vs. 
Schleier,  118  Fed.  Rep.  981.  And  if 
it  is  in  suitable  financial  condition,  it 
may  erect  a building  partly  for  its  own 
use  and  partly  to  let  out  to  tenants. 
But,  of  course,  the  investment  in  a 
banking  house  should  not  be  out  of 
proportion  to  the  capital  and  business 
of  the  bank. 
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THE  TELLERS  OF  A COMMERCIAL  BANK* 


By  M.  F.  Bauer,  Paying  Teller  of  The  American  Exchange  National  Bank, 

New  York 


' I 'HE  development  I have  sketched 
*“*  shows  how  banking  has  been  con- 
ducted in  the  course  of  the  evolution 
of  modern  society,  and  what  its  prin- 
cipal activities  have  been  in  the  past. 

Generally  modern  banks  are  corpo- 
rate enterprises,  organized  under  State 
or  Federal  laws.  These  banks  are  re- 
quired to  have  two  officers — a president 
and  a cashier.  There  may  be  also  one 
or  more  vice-presidents  and  assistant 
cashiers.  Each  of  these  officers  is 
elected  or  appointed  by  the  board  of 
directors,  and  has  his  designated  func- 
tions to  perform — prescribed  and  lim- 
ited in  some  cases  by  law — under  the 
supervision  of  the  board.  For  instance, 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  pesident 
are  to  profitably  but  prudently  invest 
and  loan  its  funds  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice, consent  and  approval  of  the  direc- 
tors; to  direct  the  general  policy  of  the 
bank  with  regard  to  the  gathering  of 
the  money,  soliciting  new  business,  ex- 
pansion of  existing  connections,  etc. 
The  promoting  of  new  enterprises  is 
confined  to  private  bankers  and  to  some 
trust  companies.  The  functions  of  the 
cashier  are  such  as  the  term  denotes 
from  the  Latin,  “cassa,”  a box,  a cash 
box;  “cassier,”  an  officer  who  has 
charge  of  receipts  and  payments 
(moneys,  checks,  notes)  of  a bank  or 
mercantile  company.  He  is  also  the 
executive  head  of  the  interior  manage- 
ment of  the  bank,  of  the  clerks,  its 
correspondence,  and  acts  as  secretary  to 
the  board  of  directors. 

In  the  small  country  bank  the  cashier 
performs  all  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
the  public  in  person.  He  receives  and 
disburses  the  cash,  and  has  charge  of 
the  documents  pertaining  to  loans,  dis- 
counts and  collections.  As  the  bank 
grows  and  his  time  becomes  more  valu- 
able, he  gradually  relinquishes  these 
duties  by  deputing  assistants  to  per- 
form some  of  them,  especially  of  trans- 
acting the  cash  business  of  the  bank 

• Continued  from  the  May  number,  p.  654. 


with  the  public,  while  he  himself  de- 
votes his  time  to  supervisory  and  other 
executive  work. 


The  Teller. 


The  representative  of  the  cashier  in 
this  cash  business  is  known  as  the 
teller.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  “Zahlen,”  to  tell,  to 
count;  “Zahler,”  a teller — a counter. 
A teller  is  therefore  a counting  official, 
and  we  find  tellers  not  alone  in  banks 
but  at  assemblies  where  an  election  is 
being  held  and  where  the  tellers  are 
appointed  to  count  the  votes  cast. 

The  bank  officials  known  in  this  coun- 
try as  the  paying  teller  and  receiving 
teller  are  known  in  England  as  the  pay- 
ing cashier  and  receiving  cashier,  and 
in  Germany  they  are  known  as  the  Zahl 
Cassierer  and  the  Emphang  Cassierer. 

The  business  of  the  modern  banks, 
especially  in  the  larger  centers,  has 
assumed  such  proportions  that  the 
business  with  the  public  has  had  to 
be  specialized  more  and  more.  The 
first  step  in  this  direction  was  probably 
a uniform  division  of  the  teller's  work 
among  a paying  and  a receiving  teller, 
more  commonly  termed  in  the  bank  as 
the  first  teller  and  the  second  teller 
respectively.  The  paying  teller  paid 
all  the  checks  over  the  counter  and  also 
examined  all  the  signatures  and  en- 
dorsements of  the  checks  received  from 
the  clearing  house.  He  also  certified 
or  accepted  the  checks  presented  for 
that  purpose.  The  receiving  teller  re- 
ceived all  the  deposits  of  cash  made  at 
the  window  and  all  remittances  by  mail 
from  out-of-town  correspondents;  he 
also  had  charge  of  the  collecting  on 
notes  held  by  the  bank.  As  this  work 
grew  a new  department  had  to  be 
formed  to  take  charge  of  the  notes  and 
out-of-town  remittances,  and  this  was 
known  as  the  note  teller's  department 
or  third  teller.  The  paying  teller’s 
work  at  the  window  in  the  meantime 
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grew  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  no 
longer  give  sufficient  time  to  the  exam- 
ination of  checks  received  from  the 
clearing  house.  So  this  work  had  to 
be  given  over  to  a new  teller,  known  as 
the  exchange  teller.  Then  came  the 
mail  teller  and  the  money  teller  and  the 
foreign  exchange  teller;  but  then  again 
other  departments  were  created  wdiere 
the  customary  name  of  teller  wras  not 
applied  to  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ment. So  w*e  find  the  discount  clerk, 
the  loan  clerk,  the  collection  clerk,  and 
the  coupon  clerk,  etc. 

This  division  and  sub-division  of  de- 


partments have  been  going  on  for  some 
time  and  they  are  still  continuing,  but 
they  have  been  nuide  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  volume  of  business 
daily  handled  by  these  banks.  Every 
part  of  the  business  has  been  special- 
ized into  a separate  department  so  that 
to-day  they  bear  out  the  character  of 
our  great  department  stores. 

The  first  business  of  the  banker  is 
not  to  lend  or  pay  out  money  but  to 
gather  it  in  on  deposit  from  others; 
so  the  next  paper  will  treat  of  the  re- 
ceiving tellers’  department,  which  re- 
ceives the  cash  deposits  of  customers. 


INVESTMENTS 

Conducted  by  Franklin  Escher 


CORPORATE  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT 


By  Romaine  H.  Crosby,  of  the  New  York  Bar 

(Continued  from  the  June  issue) 


'T'HESE  important  questions  settled, 
the  preparation  of  the  actual  in- 
corporation papers  is  in  order.  It  is 
not  in  the  province  of  this  article  to 
give  the  substance  of  the  incorporation 
papers,  neither  would  it  be  possible  to 
do  so,  as  the  various  States  differ  in 
their  requirements,  both  as  to  form 
and  as  to  the  substance  of  such  papers. 
In  some  States  the  incorporators  sign 
an  application  for  a charter  or  an 
agreement,  and  the  State  grants  them  a 
charter.  In  other  States,  the  incorpo- 
rators execute  and  file  a certificate  of 
incorporation.  In  the  former  case  the 
granting  of  the  charter  constitutes  the 
State’s  approval  of  the  incorporation 
papers,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  ac- 
ceptance for  filing  constitutes  such  ap- 
proval. 

In  referring  to  the  foregoing  docu- 
ments I will  speak  of  them  as  char- 
ters. Every  charter  contains  the  name 
of  the  company,  its  capitalization,  the 
division  of  its  capital  stock  into  shares, 


and  what  proportion  of  the  shares  shall 
be  preferred  and  what  proportion  com- 
mon, together  with  the  statement  of  the 
nature  of  such  preferences,  all  of  which 
we  have  considered  before.  The  busi- 
ness the  company  is  chartered  to  ca**y 
on  is  set  forth  at  length.  This  portion 
of  the  charter  must  be  verv  compre- 
hensive, so  as  to  cover  not  only  the 
business  the  company  has  in  immediate 
view,  but  also  all  the  kinds  of  business 
that  it  might  in  the  future  wish  to  un- 
dertake. Otherwise  the  company  might 
find  itself,  when  embarking  uoon  a 
profitable  line  of  business,  confronted 
with  the  alternative  of  either  amending 
its  charter  or  running  the  risk  of  a suit 
from  some  stockholder  for  going  be- 
yond its  charter. 


The  Corporation’s  Powers. 


In  order  to  carry  on  its  business  the 
company  must  have  certain  powers 
which  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
called,  for  convenience,  primary  and 
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To  Increase  Principal  and  Income 

No  form  of  Investment  hasproven  more  uniformly  Safe  and  Profitable  than  the  Shares  of 
Gas  and  Electric  Companies.  The  growth  of  the  lighting  business  has  been  and  is  remark- 
able, the  demand  for  Service  is  Constant  and  varies  only  to  Increase. 

The  Stocks  of  the  older  Companies  sell,  in  many  cases,  as  high  or  higher  than  the  best 
Railroad  8tocks  and  are  more  closely  held. 

We  offer  a small  block  of  Participating  5 per  cent.  Preferred  Stock  of  a large  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  This  Stock  has  paid  regular  dividends  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum 
since  July  1,  1907,  shows  earnings  now  amounting  to  more  than  Three  Times  the  Dividend 
Requirements  and  is  entitled  to  share  equally  with  the  Common  Stock  after  the  Common  has 
received  its  5 per  cent,  dividend. 

We  Recommend  These  Shares,  as  in  our  opinion  a Safe  Investment  in  which  there  is  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  Increase  or  Principal  and  Income. 

SPECIAL  CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST . 

K H.  BICKMORE  & CO.  Balkan  30  Pkn  Stmt,  Nat  Ywfc 


secondary  powers.  Primary  powers  are 
the  ordinary  powers  granted  to  the  cor- 
poration by  statute,  such  as  the  power 
to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  appoint  agents 
and  to  make  by-laws.  These  powers 
are  specifically  set  forth  in  the  statute 
and  need  not  appear  in  the  charter. 
Secondary  powers  are  those  powers 
which  are  not  expressly  given  to  a cor- 
poration by  statute  or  which  are  given 
to  it  only  on  condition  that  they  be  set 
forth  in  the  charter.  Unless  a power 
is  expressly  denied  a corporation  by 
statute,  or  unless  the  courts  have  de- 
cided that  such  a power  is  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  State,  such  power 
may  be  given  to  the  corporation  by  in- 
serting it  in  its  charter.  The  reader’s 
attention  is  called  to  some  of  these 
powers.  The  corporation  should  have 
power  to  purchase,  hold  and  vote  on 
shares  of  stock  in  other  companies. 
The  statutes  of  some  States  expressly 
allow  this,  while  the  laws  of  others  are 
silent  upon  the  subject.  Allied  with 
this  power  is  that  of  purchasing,  hold- 
ing and  is-issuing  shares  of  its  own 
stock.  Of  course,  a corporation  can 
never  vote  its  own  stock.  Unless  the 
statute  expressly  prohibits  or  expressly 
grants  these  powers  they  should  be  set 
forth  in  the  charter.  The  usefulness 
of  the  first  power  is  apparent. 

The  second  power  is  convenient  in 
that  it  enables  the  company  to  accept  a 
donation  of  its  own  stock,  and  to  sell 
the  same  below  par  to  raise  working 


capital.  This  is  a very  convenient 
method  of  financing  a company.  The 
entire  capital  stock  is  issued  for  prop- 
erty, then  the  organizers  donate  to  the 
company  a portion  of  the  stock  to  be 
sold  by  it  for  working  capital.  The 
stock  having  been  once  issued  can  be 
sold  at  less  than  par,  which  would  be 
impossible  in  the  case  of  an  original 
issue.  If  the  company  has  not  the 
power  to  hold  and  sell  its  own  stock  the 
transaction  could  only  be  carried  out 
through  a trustee.  As  real  estate  law 
is  very  technical,  there  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  charter  a power  to  buy, 
own  and  sell  real  estate.  In  case  a 
maximum  amount  of  realty  is  pre- 
scribed by  statute  that  maximum  should 
appear  in  the  charter.  These  are  the 
most  important  of  the  secondary  pow- 
ers, though  some  others  will  suggest 
themselves  as  the  preparation  of  the 
charter  progresses.  It  is  a good  rule 
to  follow,  that  when  in  doubt  as  to  the 
necessity  of  inserting  a power  in  the 
charter  to  always  insert  it. 

In  addition  to  powers  there  are  also 
certain  provisions  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  company’s  affairs 
and  of  its  property,  which,  like  powers 
may  be  in  most  States  inserted  in  the 
charter.  One  important  matter  to  be 
considered  relative  to  the  administra- 
tion of  a company’s  affairs  is  cumula- 
tive voting.  The  right  of  cumulative 
voting  is  the  right  of  a stockholder  to 
vote  all  of  his  stock  in  favor  of  the 
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election  of  one  director  instead  of 
casting  one  vote  per  share  for  each  of 
the  number  of  directors  to  be  elected. 
Thus,  if  three  directors  are  to  be 
elected  and  four  are  nominated,  a stock- 
holder owning  five  shares  of  stock  may, 
by  cumulative  voting,  give  fifteen  votes 
for  one  director,  where  under  the  non- 
cumulative  method,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  distribute  his  fifteen  votes  among 
three  candidates.  Under  the  non-cu- 
mulative  method,  his  candidate  would 
receive  only  five  votes  from  him,  while 
under  the  cumulative  method  he  would 
receive  fifteen  votes.  This  method  is 
very  important  to  allow  a minority  rep- 
resentation on  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Whether  this  is  desirable  or  not  is  a 
matter  to  be  considered  in  each  individ- 
ual case.  Some  States  allow  it  by 
statute  and  other  States  allow  it  if  in- 
serted in  the  charter. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  company’s  property, 
we  will  consider  the  charter  provisions 
relating  to  the  mortgage  and  to  the 
sale  of  a company’s  property.  Any 
company  can  mortgage  its  property, 
but  the  law  of  the  different  States 
differs  as  to  whether  or  not  the  consent 
of  the  stockholders  is  required.  In 
those  States  where  the  consent  of  stock- 
holders is  required,  no  contrary  pro- 
vision can  be  inserted.  In  those  States, 
however,  where  the  directors  alone  can 
authorize  the  mortgage  it  is  customary 
to  put  a check  upon  them  by  requiring 
a consent  of  a certain  proportion  of 
the  stockholders.  If  such  a restriction 
is  deemed  wise  it  should  be  set  forth 
in  the  charter.  Sometimes  it  appears 
in  the  by-laws,  but  the  disadvantage  of 
such  a method  is  that  the  by-laws  are 
much  more  easily  amended  than  the 
charter. 

A corporation  may  sell  its  entire 
property  to  another  corporation  or  to 
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an  individual.  Some  States  require  the 
consent  of  a certain  proportion  of  the 
stock.  When  that  is  fixed  by  law  noth- 
ing can  be  inserted  in  the  charter  to 
the  contrary.  The  laws,  of  other  States 
make  no  reference  to  such  a sale.  When 
this  is  the  case  it  is  wise  to  provide  that 
either  the  directors  can  make  such  a 
sale  or  the  action  of  the  directors  must 
be  authorized  by  the  vote  of  say  a ma- 
jority of  the  stock.  The  object  of 
such  a provision  is  to  prevent  a mi- 
nority interest  objecting  to  a sale  and 
requiring  to  be  bought  off.  This  has 
happened  many  times  and  unscrupulous 
minorities  have  thus  sold  stock  prac- 
tically worthless  for  a very  good  price. 

The  By-Laws. 

After  the  charter  has  been  prepared 
it  is  executed  and  filed  with  the  proper 
officers  and  the  organization  and  filing 
fees  paid.  Wrhile  this  is  being  attended 
to  it  is  customary  to  prepare  the  by- 
laws or  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the 
company’s  affairs.  In  these  by-laws 
there  are  a few  provisions  requiring  at- 
tention. In  providing  for  notice  of  the 
annual  meeting,  the  statute  should  be 
examined  to  see  if  notice  must  be  given 
bv  publication.  Some  States  provide 
that  unless  the  by-laws  otherwise  di- 
rect such  notice  must  be  published. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  expense  of 
publication  could  be  done  away  with 
by  providing  some  other  method  of  no- 
tice in  the  by-laws.  Provision  should 
be  made  for  an  executive  committee  and 
also  for  other  committees.  In  large 
boards  of  directors  an  executive  com- 
mittee is  a necessity,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a quorum.  The  func- 
tion of  an  executive  committee  is  to 
conduct  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
company  when  the  board  of  directors 
is  not  in  session.  Another  provision  of 
importance  is  that  relative  to  the  sign- 
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ing  of  checks.  If  a single  signature  is 
to  be  used,  the  by-laws  should  provide 
that  two  or  more  officers  can  sign,  so 
as  to  insure  the  presence  of  one  officer 
at  all  times.  If  double  signatures  are 
to  be  used,  it  should,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, be  provided  that  checks  be  signed 
bv,  say,  the  secretary  or  treasurer  and 
countersigned  by  the  president  or  by  a 
vice-president. 

In  some  States  where  the  charter  is 
granted  upon  an  application  the  incor- 
porators meet,  pass  upon  and  execute 
the  application  for  the  charter.  They 
also  may  attend  to  any  formalities  re- 
quired by  the  State  as  a prerequisite  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  company. 

The  Incorporators’  Meeting. 

After  the  charter  is  granted  the  in- 
corporators hold  a meeting  at  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  company  and  pro- 
ceed to  take  such  formal  action  as  may 
be  required  by  law.  The  by-laws,  of 
which  we  have  spoken  before,  are 
adopted.  Unless  the  charter  states  who 
are  to  be  the  directors  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  directors  are  elected.  At  this 
meeting  it  is  customary  to  authorize 
the  directors  to  issue  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company.  There  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  meeting  an  offer  from 
someone  to  sell  to  the  company  the 
property  and  good-will  which  is  to  be 
capitalized.  The  incorporators  vote 
that  the  property  is  necessary  for  the 
company’s  business  and  authorize  the 
directors  to  purchase  it  and  pay  for  it 
in  stock  at  par,  if  they  think  the  prop- 
erty worth  the  price  set  forth  in  the 
offer.  A form  of  corporate  seal  and  of 
stock  certificate  is  also  adopted.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  like  the  by-laws,  the 


seal  and  stock  certificate  have  been  al- 
ready prepared  sometime  before  the 
meeting.  At  this  meeting,  the  incorpo- 
rators may  attend  by  proxy. 

The  Directors’  Meeting. 

After  the  incorporators’  meeting 
comes  the  directors’  meeting.  The  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year  are  elected  at 
this  meeting  and  such  formal  business 
is  transacted  as  is  required  by  statute. 
If  the  fcompany  is  to  do  business  as  a 
foreign  corporation  in  any  State,  the 
directors  authorize  the  officers  to  apply 
for  the  necessary  licenses.  There  is 
presented  the  incorporators’  action  rec- 
ommending the  purchase  of  property 
and  the  directors  declare  that  the  prop- 
erty is  worth  the  amount  asked  for  it, 
and  authorize  the  officers  to  issue  stock 
at  par  to  the  vendor  in  payment  for  the 
property.  If  there  is  any  contract  rela- 
tive to  the  property  necessary  it  is  ap- 
proved, and  the  officers  are  authorized 
to  execute  it.  At  this  point  it  is  neces- 
sary to*  say  that  if  the  vendor  is  a di- 
rector he  should  retire  from  the  meet- 
ing and  let  the  other  directors  author- 
ize the  purchase  of  the  property,  other- 
wise the  action  of  the  board  is  voidable 
at  law.  The  reason  for  this  iis,  that  in 
law,  while  a stockholder  may  vote  on 
questions  in  which  he  is  pecuniarily  in- 
terested, a director  may  not.  To  ob- 
viate this  difficulty  dummies,  who  have 
no  interest  whatsoever  in  the  property, 
are  often  elected  as  directors,  and  as 
soon  as  the  property  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  company  these  dummies 
resign,  and  the  real  persons  interested 
in  the  sale  of  the  property  and  in  the 
corporation  take  their  places.  Both  the 

incorporators’  and  directors’  meetings 
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A new  building,  the  best  equipment,  an  able  and  experi- 
enced staff  of  officers  and  employes — these  are  some  of  the 
things  that  enable  us  to  give  excellent  service  to  customers 


and  correspondents.  We  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  invest- 


ment opportunities  in  this  prosperous  region  an«i  cordially  in- 


vite corre-pondence  in  regard  to  them. 


are  usually  held  without  notice,  notice 
being  waived  by  each  incorporator  and 
director.  Attached  to  the  minutes  of 
both  meetings  should  be  originals  or 
copies  of  all  documents  presented  at 
the  meetings.  The  officers  then  proceed 
to  file  all  necessary  certificates,  both  in 
the  State  of  the  company's  domicile 
and  in  any  other  States  in  which  it  is 
to  do  business.  And  now  the  company 
is  ready  to  carry  on  its  operations. 

Necessary  Books. 

A corporation  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular books  of  account  kept  in  any  busi- 
ness requires  certain  other  books.  First, 
there  is  the  stock  certificate  book,  con- 
taining stubs  and  certificates,  numbered 
consecutively.  The  stubs  should  con- 
tain an  entry  of  the  date  of  issue  of  its 
certificate,  to  whom  issued  and  whether 
issued  in  exchange  for  a former  cer- 
tificate or  as  an  original  issue.  When 
this  certificate  is  cancelled  and  another 
issued  in  its  place,  the  cancelled  cer- 
tificate should  be  pasted  to  its  stub  and 
an  appropriate  entry  made,  stating  the 
number  of  the  new  certificate  issued  in 
its  place.  It  is  pertinent  here  to  say 
that  if  there  is  preferred  stock  there 
should  appear  upon  the  face  of  both 
the  common  and  preferred  stock  certifi- 
cates an  extract  from  the  charter  de- 
fining the  preferences.  In  that  way, 
every  stockholder  when  he  receives  the 
certificate  will  know  exactly  what  his 
rights  are,  and  future  trouble,  both  for 
the  stockholder  and  for  the  company, 
will  be  avoided. 

The  next  book  is  a combination  stock 
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book  and  stock  ledger.  In  this  book 
each  stockholder  has  a stock  account  in 
his  name,  showing  how  much  stock  he 
has  received,  from  whom  he  received 
it,  to  whom  he  has  transferred  it  and 
the  numbers  of  the  certificates  received 
and  transferred.  On  the  same  page  is 
a ledger  in  which  the  stockholder  is 
credited  with  what  stock  he  has  received 
and  debited  with  what  he  has  trans- 
ferred. In  this  way  one  can  see  at  a 
glance  how  much  stock  each  stockholder 
owns  and  also  how  much  stock  has  been 
issued  by  the  company.  This  book  is 
not  only  required  by  law,  but  is  also  a 
great  convenience,  both  at  the  time  of 
the  payment  of  dividends  and  at  stock- 
holders' meetings,  as  showing  how  many 
shares  of  stock  each  stockholder  can 
vote.  If  this  book  is  properly  kept, 
there  never  can  be  an  inadvertent  over- 
issue of  stock,  for  the  reason  that  the 
sum  of  all  stockholders*  credit  balances 
is  the  total  amount  of  stock  issued. 
Without  this  book  is  would  be  as  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  holdings  of  any 
one  stockholder  or  of  the  total  issue  as 
it  would  be  to  ascertain  a business' 
financial  situation  without  a ledger. 
Every  company  should  keep  a minute 
book,  showing  the  proceedings  of  meet- 
ings and  especially  those  authorizing 
its  officers  to  take  any  action.  Some 
companies  start  out  with  a perfect 
minute  book,  containing  the  organiza- 
tion meetings,  and  then  the  entries  be- 
come fewer  and  fewer  and  then  cease 
entirely.  The  minutes  are  a protection 
to  the  officers  for  their  official  acts  and 
to  the  company  likewise.  Typewritten 
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minutes  are  most  convenient  and  may 
either  be  pasted  in  the  minute  book  or 
bound  in  a binder.  The  minutes  of 
each  meeting  should  show  that  the 
meeting  was  properly  held  and  what 
action  was  taken  on  the  matters  brought 
before  it.  Deliberations  leading  to 
nothing  and  remarks  made  by  those 
present  should  be  omitted.  Nowhere 
is  the  phrase,  “actions  speak  louder 
than  words/'  more  true  than  in  corpo- 
rate minutes. 

In  preparing  the  minutes  of  a meet- 
ing, the  secretary  should  state  the  time 
and  place  of  the  meeting,  and  whether 
it  was  a general  or  special  meeting  and 
whether  held  upon  notice  or  upon  a 
waiver.  There  should  be  set  forth  the 
names  of  the  directors  present,  if  a 
directors’  meeting,  or  if  a stockholders' 
meeting,  the  names  of  the  stockholders 
present  in  person  and  a list  of  the 
proxies  of  absent  stockholders.  Then 
should  appear  who  presided  and*  who 
acted  as  secretary.  The  notice  of  the 
meeting  and  proof  of  its  service  or  the 
waiver  should  be  recited.  Record  should 
then  be  made  of  the  reading  and  ap- 
proval of  the  minutes  of  the  preceding 
meeting.  After  these  preliminaries 
should  follow  what  action  the  meeting 
took  upon  the  various  matters  before  it. 
When  any  important  transaction  is  au- 
thorized, a concise  and  at  the  same 
time  comprehensive  resolution  should 
be  inserted  in  the  minute  book,  as  the 
person  with  whom  the  corporation  is 
dealing  will  often  require  a copy  of  it. 
There  should  be  attached  to  the  min- 
utes of  each  meeting  a copy  of  the 


notice  of  the  meeting  and  proof  of  ser- 
vice or  of  the  waiver,  and  of  each  docu- 
ment or  contract  presented  to  the  meet- 
ing. The  stock  books,  the  account 
books  and  the  minute  book  of  a corpo- 
ration should  constitute  its  complete 
history. 

Reports. 

After  a corporation  has  been  in  busi- 
ness for  a while  it  will  be  required  to 
file  different  reports  with  the  State  and 
local  authorities,  some  f or  statistical 
purposes  and  others  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  company's  taxes.  On  or  be- 
fore March  1st  of  each  year  the  Fed- 
eral Government  requires  from  all  cor- 
porations a report  showing  their  net 
earnings,  as  of  December  31st  of  the 
previous  year.  A corporation  is  taxed 
by  the  Federal  Government  upon  all 
net  earnings  in  excess  of  $5,000  at  the 
rate  of  one  per  cent. 

In  the  preparation  of  all  of  these 
reports  it  is  prudent,  at  least  at  first,  to 
take  the  advice  of  counsel,  as  some  re- 
ports, having  a most  innocent  appear- 
ance, will,  if  improperly  filled  out,  sub- 
ject the  company  to  a very  large  tax. 
It  may  also  be  said  that  all  reports 
should  be  filed  when  they  are  required 
to  be  filed,  for  the  reason  that  a com- 
pany by  delay  may  subject  itself  to  a 
penalty. 

In  some  States  a corporation  is  taxed 
at  a higher  rate  if  it  pays  a dividend 
than  if  it  does  not.  Some  companies 
having  only  three  or  four  stockholders 
often  pay  out  their  dividends  in  the 
form  of  salaries,  and  thus  keep  their 
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taxation  low.  In  one  ferry  company,  a 
very  wealthy  man  was  carried  on  the 
payroll  as  a deckhand,  though  he  had 
never  washed  a deck  in  his  life. 

One  very  important  matter  to  be 
noted  is  the  form  of  execution  of  cor- 
porate contracts  and  notes.  These 
should  be  executed  in  the  name  of  the 
company  by  one  of  its  officers,  as 
“Smith  Manufacturing  Company,  By, 
John  Smith,  President,,,  and  not  “John 
Smith,  President  of  Smith  Manufactur- 
ing Company.”  The  former  method  of 
execution  places  the  liability  solely 
upon  the  corporation,  while  the  latter 
places  it  solely  upon  the  individual 
signing. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  company,  its  offi- 
cers should  prepare  reports  to  be  subr 
mitted  to  the  stockholders  and  should 
take  such  other  steps  as  are  required 
by  the  laws  of  the  State  and  by  the  by- 
laws of  the  company.  This  annual 
meeting  should  always  be  held,  because 
at  this  meeting  it  is  possible  to  ratify 
all  of  the  acts  of  the  directors  and  offi- 
cers for  the  preceding  year,  and  thus, 
in  a measure,  relieve  them  from  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  their  official 
acts.  Just  here  let  me  say  that  while 
a stockholder  may  vote  by  proxy  at  a 
stockholders'  meeting,  a director  must 
appear  in  person  at  a directors*  meeting 
in  order  to  vote. 

Sometimes  an  executor  or  adminis- 
trator of  a deceased  stockholder  pre- 
snts  to  the  company  a certificate  of 
stock  properly  endorsed  for  transfer. 
Before  making  the  transfer  the  com- 
pany should  require  a certificate  from 
the  proper  court  that  the  one  present- 
ing the  stock  is  an  executor  or  admin- 
istrator. In  some  States  the  company 
should  require  in  addition  to  this  a con- 
sent to  the  transfer  from  the  proper 
officials  having  charge  of  the  inherit- 


ance taxes.  If  such  consent  is  not 
furnished,  the  • corporation  becomes 
liable  to  certain  penalties.  This  is  a 
matter  which  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plained by  counsel,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  formulate  any  general  rule,  as  the 
various  States  differ  in  their  laws  upon 
this  point.  Companies  organized  in 
New  Jersey  and  having  a transfer  office 
in  New  York  are  obliged  to  have  a con- 
sent from  a representative  of  the  New 
York  State  Comptroller  and  one  from 
the  New  Jersey  State  Comptroller. 

These  various  formalities  are  not 
burdensome  and  are  easily  complied 
with,  and  the  advantages  of  corporate 
organization  more  than  compensate  for 
their  observance. 


CONDITIONS  AS  THEY  ARE 


TN  view  of  the  present  unrest  of 
labor,  and  current  discussion  as  to 
the  proportion  of  earnings  to  which 
employees  are  entitled,  the  following 
figures  are  interesting: 

The  table  below  shows  the  number 
of  persons  employed,  their  wages  and 
salaries,  and  their  earnings  for  dis- 
tribution in  enterprises  which  include 
manufacturing,  railroads,  mining,  mer- 
chandise, banking  and  agriculture: 


Persons  Wages  and 

Employed.  Salaries. 

Manufacturing: 

7,405,813  $4,365,613,000 

Railroads: 

1,662,550  1,170,432,400 

Mining: 

851,438  574,720,650 

Merchandizing: 

2,072,112  1,191,464,400 

Banking: 

358,808  430,569,600 

Agriculture: 

12,561,936  2,300,993,068 

Other  occupations: 

10,558,265  5,329,848,600 


Earnings  for 
Distribution. 

$2,219,472,000 

744,775,000 

338,626,296 

921,366,392 

215.285,277 

2,412,855,450 


3.627,199,400 


35,470,422  $15,363,641,778  $10,479,519,815 
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The  best  information  available  indi- 
cates that  the  salaries  of  officials  and 
clerks  in  manufacturing  concerns  aver- 
age $1,188  per  annum,  while  the  pay 
of  wage-earners  averages  $518;  em- 
ployees of  railroads  receive  an  average 
of  $704;  those  of  mines  about  $675; 
clerks  and  salesmen  employed  by  mer- 
chants about  $575;  and  laborers  in  ag- 
ricultural and  allied  industries  about 
$347.  It  is  estimated  that  about  38.6 
per  cent,  of  our  total  population  com- 
prises persons  actually  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations,  the  average  in- 
come of  such  being  about  $738.  The 
average  size  of  an  American  family  is 
4.6,  and  the  average  family  income,  in- 
cluding wages  earned,  dividends,  inter- 


est, and  profits,  about  $1,292  per 
family. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
developed  is  the  proportion  between  the 
earnings  in  wages  and  salaries,  and  the 
earnings  in  dividends  and  interest  from 
invested  capital.  Approximately  fif- 
teen billions  of  dollars  are  paid  to  per- 
sons for  their  services,  and  ten  billions 
for  the  money  they  have  saved  and 
invested. 

Of  the  average  family  income  of 
$1,250  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
represents  wages  and  salaries  earned 
and  five  hundred  dollars  represents 
dividend  and  interest  disbursements, 
figured  roughly.  More  than  one-third 
of  the  family  income  is  derived  from 
its  invested  earnings. 


THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGETH 

By  Gardiner  S.  Dresser,  of  John  Muir  & Co. 


'E'XPERIENCE  has  taught  the  pub- 
lie.  A cynic  has  said  that  the 
much  praised  sophistication  of  the 
public  consists  only  in  its  having 
learned  to  buy  on  the  breaks  and  sell 
on  the  rallies.  If  this  were  all,  it  were 
worse  than  nothing,  for  ready  made 
rules  in  Wall  Street,  including  even  this 
rule,  are  often  dangerous.  Once  a rule 
becomes  established,  manipulators  play 
on  it.  The  public  has  learned  more;  it 
has  learned  that  it  must  study,  and 
that  it  must  study  constantly.  The 
public  reads  the  financial  pages  of  the 
newspapers  and  the  financial  depart- 
ments which  almost  all  of  the  weekly 
periodicals  and  many  of  the  monthlies 
have  established.  The  public  sub- 
scribes to  popular  financial  journals. 

A Radical  Change. 

With  this  study  has  come  about  a 
radical  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
public  trader  in  stocks.  He  has  be- 
come content  with  smaller,  safer  profits. 
He  has  regulated  his  stock  market  am- 
bition to  his  outside  income.  He  has 
modified  his  motto  from  ‘‘Get  rich 
quick”  to  “GET  rich.” 


The  public  is  not  the  only  class 
which  has  changed  in  the  last  few 
years.  “High  Finance”  has  been  sup- 
pressed. Corporation  managers  advo- 
cate and  practice  publicity. 

The  agents  of  the  public  have 
changed.  Brokers  who  once  feared  to 
lose  business  by  expressing  the  opinion 
that  prices  would  go  lower,  are  now 
generally  more  honest  in  their  advices. 
Ethics  aside,  they  desire  successful, 
lasting  clients,  not  unsuccessful,  chang- 
ing clients.  Bucket-shops  have  been 
abolished.  Facilities  for  small  invest- 
ors and  speculators  have  been  provided 
by  New  York  Stock  Exchange  houses. 

You  may  now  buy  through  a New 
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York  Stock  Exchange  house  one  share, 
ten  shares,  ninety-nine  shares  or  any 
amount ; you  may  sell  them  j ust  as 
readily.  You  may  buy  and  sell  these 
odd  lots  at  the  bid  and  offered  prices 
of  100  share  lots  or  at  one-eighth  of  a 
point  difference  from  the  next  sale  af- 
ter your  order  is  entered.  You  may 
have  your  stock,  when  paid  for,  reg- 
istered in  your  name  and  the  certificate 
sent  you. 


Increasing  Interest. 

Through  all  these  changes,  the  pub- 
lic has  become  more  directly  interested 
in  securities  than  ever  before.  During 
1911,  the  stock  market  was  dull;  the 
Stock  Exchange  recorded  the  smallest 
total  sales  in  thirteen  years.  Yet  ac- 
cording to  “The  Journal  of  Commerce/' 
the  number  of  stockholders  of  234  of 
the  leading  corporations  increased  64,- 
596,  or  seven  per  cent.  This  64,000, 
you  must  note,  is  the  year's  change.  It 
represents  a balance  between  the  new 
stockholders  coming  in  and  the  old 
stockholders  going  out.  It  does  not 
mean  that  there  were  only  64,000  new 
names  added  to  the  list.  There  might 
have  been  164,000  persons  who  bought 
into  the  corporations  and  100,000  who 
sold  out  their  interest*  Even  the  mini- 
mum of  64,000  means  a large  increase 
in  new  public  ownership. 

“The  Wall  Street  Journal"  last  sum- 
mer made  a canvass  of  corporations 
whose  aggregate  capitalization  is  $9r 
000,000,000.  It  found  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  stockholders  in  five  years 
of  121  per  cent.  In  ten  years  it  was 
more  than  280  per  cent. 

The  234  railroad  and  industrial  cor- 
porations reported  on  by  “The  Journal 
of  Commerce"  are  owned  by  980,399 
stockholders.  The  average  holdings  are 


109  shares.  The  average  holdings  of 
the  railroads  are  139  shares;  the  aver- 
age holdings  of  the  industrial  stock- 
holders are  eighty-nine  shares. 

In  1901,  there  were  twenty-three 
large  companies  whose  average  number 
of  shares  per  stockholder  was  less  than 
100  shares. 

In  1906,  there  were  thirty-two  such 
companies. 

In  1911,  there  were  eighty. 

Bearings  of  the  Increase  in  Stock- 
holdings. 

The  increase  in  stockholding  has  a 
distinct  political  bearing.  Because 
business  men,  stockholders  in  their  own 
and  other  businesses,  form  a great  ma- 
jority of  the  voters,  it  will  not  do  to 
attack  business  indiscriminately. 

The  increase  in  stockholding  has  a 
sociological  bearing.  It  breaks  down 
class  distinctions.  In  these  days  when 
a railroad  hand  may  own  a $100  bond, 
when  the  employees  of  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration regularly  take  an  allotment  of 
stock,  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor 
become  closely  allied. 

Finally,  the  increase  in  stockholding 
has  a financial  bearing.  “Distribution" 
once  had  an  ominous  sound  in  Wall 
Street,  for  then  it  meant  the  selling  by 
pools  of  gambling  insiders  to  a lot  of 
gambling  lambs.  “Distribution"  is  still 
used  in  a speculative  sense,  but  it  has 
a broader  meaning.  The  current  pass- 
ing of  stock  from  the  few  to  the  many 
is  strengthening  the  foundations  of  the 
market  for  securities. 

When  the  number  of  stockholders  has 
increased,  either  one  of  two  things  has 
happened.  First,  margin  holders  may 
have  sold  to  cash  holders.  One  man 
with  $100  may  carry  $1,000  worth  of 
stock:  on  margin.  It  takes  ten  men  with 
$100  apiece  to  own  the  same  stock  out- 
right. And,  besides,  the  margin  hold- 
ings of  all  the  customers  of  a commis- 
sion house  are  registered  in  one  name, 
the  broker’s;  while  cash  holdings  are 
registered  in  individual  names.  If,  then, 
the  increase  in  stockholdings  means  that 
margin  holdings  have  decreased  and 
cash  holdings  have  increased,  the  mar- 
ket has  been  strengthened  in  proportion 
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to  the  elimination  of  the  risks  of  credit. 

The  other  thing  that  may  have  hap- 
pened when  the  number  of  stockholders 
has  increased  is  the  selling  by  a few 
large  owners  to  many  small  owners.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  this,  too,  has  a 
strengthening  tendency.  Which  is  to  be 
feared  most,  the  two  men  who  have  be- 
tween them  2,000  shares,  which  they 
may  throw  over  for  some  cause  or  other, 
or  the  200  men  who  have  ten  shares 
apiece?  In  a scare,  in  which  case  will 
the  most  stock  be  sold? 

When  Widely  Held. 

Last  summer’s  decline  in  prices  is 
conceded  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
selling  of, a comparatively  few  large 
holders  of  stock.  The  absence  of  in- 
vestment selling  by  the  public  was 
noticeable.  When  it  was  asserted  that 
the  corporation  whose  securities  are 
most  widely  distributed  of  any  in  the 
world  was  about  to  voluntarily  dissolve, 
surrendering  to  political  pressure,  and 
when  this  rumor  was  not  officially 
denied  until  it  had  spread  over  the  two 
hemispheres,  the  wonder  is  that  the 
small  holders  of  these  and  other  securi- 
ties did  not  become  panic  stricken. 
Men  who  were  bulls  on  conditions,  who 
believed  that  only  business  prostration 
could  justify  the  low  level  of  prices 


and  who  believed  that  business  prostra- 
tion was  impossible,  nevertheless  hesi- 
tated to  buy  securities  for  fear  that  the 

120,000  shareholders  of  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation  might  suddenly  decide  to 
sell.  But  they  did  not.  An  odd  lot 
specialist  reports  that  during  the  week 
of  September  30,  he  sold  stock  for 
only  nine  investors.  He  reports,  too, 
that  he  shipped  more  Steel  to  cash 
buyers  than  any  other  stock. 

When  the  Government’s  suit  against 
the  Steel  Corporation  was  actually  filed 
on  October  26,  almost  no  liquidation 
from  the  odd  lot  owners  of  the  stock 
accompanied  the  panicky  break  down 
to  fifty  for  the  common.  Wall  Street 
waited  until  Monday,  October  30,  to 
“hear  from  the  country”;  then  con- 
cluded that  there  were  some  120,000 
stubborn  investors  in  the  land. 

Nothing  creates  antagonism  quite  so 
much  as  losses  in  securities,  even 
paper  losses.  The  Steel  Corporation 
stocks  have  in  their  short  existence 
gone  through  a remarkable  series  of 
vicissitudes.  Yet  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion has  behind  it  a huge  body  of 
friendly  stockholders.  They  are 
friendly  because  they  approve  of  the 
policy  which  has  characterized  the 
company — a policy  of  publicity,  a 
policy  of  fairness. 


DIVIDING  IT  UP 

The  following  suggestions  for  properly  diversifying  an  investment  of  §5,000  are 
made  by  Messrs.  Spencer  Trask  & Co.  : 


TYPE  OF  INVESTMENT 

Yielding  about 

$1,000  Underlying  Railroad  Bond 4.25% 

1,000  High-Grade  Public  Utility  Bond 4.80% 

1,000  Good  Corporation  Bond  of  Limited  Market 6.00% 

1,000  (10  shares)  Industrial  Preferred  Stock 6.75% 

1,000  Semi-speculative  Bond  of  Active  Market 6.00% 


Average  Yield  About...* 5.56%. 

TYPE  OF  INVESTMENT. 

Yielding  about 

$1,000  Underlying  Railroad  Bond 4.25% 

1,000  High-Grade  Equipment  Bond 4.50% 

1.000  First  Mortgage  Railroad  Bond 4.75% 

2.000  High-Grade  Public  Utility  Bonds  (t) 4.80% 


Average  Yield  About 4.65% 

t Each  of  these  bonds  to  be  a first  mortgage  on  properties  located  in  large  cities  In 
different  sections  of  the  country. 
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GUARANTEED  STOCKS. 

Quoted  by  W.  E.  Hutton  A Co.,  Dealers  In  In- 
vestment Securities,  60  Broadway,  New  York. 
(Guaranteeing  company  in  parentheses.) 

Bid.  Asked. 

Albany  & Susquehanna  (D.  A H.)..285  300 


Allegheny  & West'n  (B.  R.  I.  A P.J.130  140 

Atlanta  A Charlotte  A.  L.  (So.R.R.).175 
Augusta  A Savannah  A.  L.  (Cen. 

of  Ga.)  107  110 

Beech  Creek  (N.  Y.  Central) 90  96 

Boston  A Lowell  (B.  A M.)  214 

Boston  A Albany  (N.  Y.  Cen.) 220  223 

Boston  A Providence  (Old  Colony). 296  S00 

Broadway  A 7 th  Av.  R.  R.  Co. 

(Met.  St.  Ry.  Co.)  150 

Brooklyn  City  R.  R.  (Bk.  H.  R.  R. 

Co.)  160  165 

Camden  & Burlington  Co.  (Penn. 

R.  R.)  130  140 


Catawlssa  R.  R.  (Phlla.  A Read.) 

Catawissa  R.  R.  2d  pfd 

Cayuga  A Susquehanna  (D.L.AW.)  .205  215 

Cent.  Pk.  N.&E.  R.R.  (Met.  St.  Ry.) 


Christopher  A 10th  St.  R.  R.  Co. 

(M.  S.  R)  130  140 

Cleveland  & Pittsburg  (Pa.  R.  R. ) . . 167  170 

Cleveland  A Pittsburg  Betterment..  96  100 

Columbus  A Xenia  205  208 

Commercial  Union  (Com’l  C.  Co.).. 100  110 

Concord  A Montreal  (B.  A M.) 156  162 

Concord  A Portsmouth  (B.  A M.)..170  ... 

Conn.  A Passumpsic  (B.  A L.)....189 

Conn.  River  (B.  A M.)  270 

Dayton  A Mich.  pfd.  (C.  H.  A D.)..180  190 

Delaware  A Bound  B.  (Phlla.AR.)  .190  195 

Detroit.  Hillsdale  A a W.  (L.  S.  A 

M.  S.)  94  98 

East  Pa.  (Phlla.  A Reading) 125  135 

Eighth  Av.  St.  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.  C.).250 
Elmira  A Williamsport  pfd.  (Nor. 

Cen.)  142  152 

Erie  A Kalamazoo  (J.  S.  A S.) 200  230 

Erie  & Pittsburg  (Penn.  R.  R.) 135  140 

Ft.  Wayne  A Jackson  pfd.  (L.  S.  A 

M.  S.)  128  138 

Franklin  Tel.  Co.  (West.  Union)...  110  115 

Forty-second  St.  A G.  St.  R.  R. 

(Met.  St.  Ry.)  200  280 

Georgia  R.  R.  A Bk.  Co.  (L.  A N. 

A.  C.  L.)  262  268 

Gold  A Stock  Tel.  Co.  (W.  U.) 120  125 

Grand  River  Valley  (Mich.  Cent.).. 112  118 

Hereford  Railway  (Maine  Central).  85  92 

Inter  Ocean  Telegraph  (W.  U. )....  98  104 

Illinois  Cen.  Leased  Lines  (111.  Cen.)  93  97 

Jackson,  Lana  A Saginaw  (M.  C.)..  81  86 

Joliet  A Chicago  (Chic.  A Al.) 160  165 

Kalamazoo,  Al.  A G.  Rapids  (L.  S. 

A S.)  130  140 

Kan.  C.,  Ft.  Scott  A M.,  pfd.  (St. 

L.  AS.  F.)  78  81 

K.  C..  St.  L>  A C.  pfd.  (Chic.  A Al.)106  130 

Lake  Shore  Special  (Mich.  S.  A N. 

Ind.)  420 

Little  Miami  (Penn.  R.  R.)  210  212 

Louisiana  A Mo.  Riv.  (Chic.  A Atl.)125  15p 

Mobile  A Birmingham  pfd.  4%  (So. 

Ry.)  70  80 

Mobile  A Ohio  (So.  Ry.)  80  87 

Morris  A Essex  (Del.  Lack.  A W.).170  174 

Nashville  A Decatur  (L.  A N.) 182  190 

N.  Y.,  Brooklyn  A Man.  Beach  pfd. 

(L.  I.  R.  R.)  105  112 

N.  Y.  A Harlem  (N.  Y.  Central) 351 

N.  Y.  L.  A Western  (D.  L.  A W.).121  125 


Ninth  Av.  R.  R.  Co.  (M.  St.  Ry.  Co.)  140  190 


North  Carolina  R.  R.  (So.  Ry.) 163  167 

North  Pennsylvania  (Phlla.  A R.)..193 
North  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  (Erie  R.  R.)..  85  92 

Northwestern  Telegraph  (W.  U.)...110  118 

Nor.  A Wor.  pfd.  (N.Y..N.H.AH.) . .210 

Old  Colony  (N.  Y..  N.  H.  A H.) 188  191 

Oswego  A Syracuse  (D.  L.  A W. )..205  220 

Pacific  A Atlantic  Tel.  (W.  U.) 65  70 


Bid.  Asked. 

Peoria  A Bureau  Val.  (C.R.I.AP.) . .170  180 

Pitts.  B.  A L.  (B.  L.  E.  A C.  Co.).  60  66 

Pitts.  Ft.  Wayne  A Chic.  (Pa.R.R.).167  170 

Pitta,  Ft.  Wayne  A Chic,  special 

(Pa.  R.  R.)  150  165 

Pitts.,  McKeesport,  McW’port  A Y. 

(P.  A L.  E.  M.  S.)  129  132 

Providence  A Worcester  (N.  Y.,  N. 

H.  A H.)  270 

Rensselaer  A Saratoga*  (D.  A H.)..185  195 

Rome,  Watertown  A O.  (N.Y.Cen.)  .126  ISO 
Saratoga  A Schenectady  (D.  A H.).160 
Second  Av.  St.  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.  Co.)  10  16 

Southern  Atlantic*  Tel.  (W.  U-)....  90  100 

Sixth  Av.  R.  R.  (Met.  S.  R.  Co.).. 120  ISO 

Southwestern  R.  R.  (Cent,  of  Ga.).110  112 

Troy  A Greenbush  (N.  Y.  Cent.)... 160  170 

Twenty-third  St.  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.)..200  260 

Upper  Coos  (Maine  Central) 122 

Utica.  Chen.  A Susq.  (D.  L.  A W.).144  150 

United  N.  J.  A Canal  Co.  (Pa.R.RJ)  .238  242 

Valley  of  New  York  (D.,  L.  A W.).117  122 

Warren  R.  R.  Co.  (D.,  L.  A W.) 167  170 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES. 

Quoted  by  J.  K.  Rice,  Jr.  A Co.,  Brokers  and 
Dealers  in  Miscellaneous  Securities,  33  Wall 


St.,  New  York. 

Bid.  Asked. 

Adams  Express  208  218 

American  Brass  134  140 

American  Chicle  Com 223  228 

American  Chicle  Pfd 103  108 

American  Coal  Products  Com 59  97  Vi 

American  Express  210  220 

Atlantic  Fruit  A Steamship  8 13 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Com 60  65 

Babcock  & Wilcox  100  103 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Com....  127  Vi  129  Vi 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Pfd 106  109 

Bush  Terminal  75  85 

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  com 185  195 

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  Pfd 115  118 

Del..  Lack.  A Western  Coal 390  405 

E.  I.  du  Pont  Powder  Com 175  180 

E.  I.  du  Pont  Powder  Pfd 93  96 

E.  W.  Bliss  Com 60  75 

E.  W.  Bliss  Pfd 120  130 

Gray  National  Telautograph  10  13 

Hudson  Companies  Pfd 65  65 

Hudson  A Manhattan  Com 18  21 

International  Nickel  Com 285  290 

International  Nickel  Pfd 106  107Vi 

International  Silver  Pfd 127  132 

Kings  Co.  E.  L.  A P 132  134 

Otis  Elevator  Com 76  80 

Otis  Elevator  Pfd 101  103 

Penn.  Water  A Power  66  69 

Phelps.  Dodge  A Co 226  231 

Pope  Mfg.  Com 25  32 

Pope  Mfg.  Pfd 75  79 

Royal  Baking  Fowder  Com 20S  215 

Roval  Baking  Powder  Pfd 108  110 

Rubber  Goods  Mfg.  Pfd 104  110 

Safety  Car  Heating  A Lighting 119  121 

Sen  Sen  Chiclet  112  120 

Singer  Manufacturing  283  28S 

Standard  Coupler  Com 35  40 

Texas  A Pacific  Coal  98  102 

Thompson-Starrett  Com 

Thompson-Starrett  Com.  (with  ctf.)165 

Thompson-Starrett  Ffd 109  113 

r.  S.  Express  95  98 

U.  S.  Motor  Com 3 Vi  4V4 

I’.  S.  Motor  Pfd 13  14  Vi 

Union  Typewriter  Com 41  Vi  43H 

Union  Typewriter  1st  Pfd 108  111 

T’nlon  Typewriter  2d  Pfd 108  lit 

Virginian  Railway  17  20 

Wells  Fargo  Express  140  144 
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NEW  BUILDING  OF  THE  BANKERS  TRUST 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


MODERN  bank  architecture  has  pro- 
duced nothing  so  impressive  as  the 
new  building  recently  completed  for 
the  Bankers  Trust  Company  at  Wall  and 
Nassau  streets.  New  York.  Of  course  it 
is  not  quite  accurate  to  call  this  a bank 
building — for  it  is  much  more  than  that, 
being  really  a great 
office  building.  But 
the  desire  to  have 
an  appropriate  home 
for  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company  ani- 
mated those  who 
planned  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  re- 
quirements of  the 
company  have  domi- 
nated its  construc- 
tion to  an  import- 
ant extent. 

And  perhaps  this 
towering  structure — 
so  impregnable  in 
materials  and  con- 
struction and  so 
harmonious  in  de- 
sign and  proportion 
— should  be  regard- 
ed, not  so  much  as 
a building  of  any 
kind,  but  rather  as 
the  expression  in 
concrete  form  of 
great  business  ideals, 
consistently  adhered 
to  and  patiently 
wrought  out. 

The  floors  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of 
the  Bankers  Trust 
Company  represents 
assuredly  the  last  word  in  bank  building 
and  equipment,  while  the  entire  structure 
is  one  of  the  finest  existing  examples  of 
modem  business  architecture. 

Fittingly  to  describe  this  towering  struc- 
ture in  detail  would  require  a good-sized 
volume.  It  will  undoubtedly  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a number  of  technical  articles  in 
architectural  and  other  magazines.  It  is 
impossible,  in  what  is  here  said,  to  do 
more  than  notice  some  of  the  more  striking 
features,  particularly  those  that  may  be 
of  interest  to  bankers. 

A special  article  illustrating  the  vault 
construction,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Frederick 
S.  Holmes,  the  well-known  vault  engineer 
and  expert,  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

IXCEPTIOX  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  Bankers  Trust  Company,  about  two 
and  one-half  years  ago,  finding  the  offices 
at  7 Wall  street  inadequate,  and  desiring 


to  obtain  a permanent  home,  and  one  which 
might  provide  sufficient  space  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  company,  decided  upon  the 
erection  of  a new  building.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  very  best  results  the  following 
architects  were  requested  to  submit  plans: 
Messrs.  Carrere  & Hastings,  Francis  H. 

Kimball,  Warren  & 
Wetmore  and  Trow- 
bridge & Livingston. 

George  B.  Post 
was  retained  as  pro- 
fessional adviser,  and 
prepared  a prospec- 
tus, calling  for  a 
twenty-story  build- 
ing on  a seventv- 
foot  lot  on  the  north 
side  of  Wall  street, 
adjoining  the  Gillen- 
der  Bunding,  with 
an  “L”  extending 
around  into  Nassau 
street. 

As  a result  of  this 
competition,  Messrs. 
Trow’bridge  & Liv- 
ingston were  award- 
ed the  execution  of 
the  wfork. 

Soon  after  this  the 
company,  realizing 
the  importance  of 
obtaining  a larger 
lot,  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  corner 
property,  and  plans 
for  the  present 
structure,  occupying 
a plot  about  ninety- 
five  feet  square,  were 
prepared.  In  order  to  obtain  an  adequate 
return  for  the  value  of  the  property,  it 
was  decided  to  erect  a very  tall  building, 
affording,  in  addition  to  sufficient  space  for 
the  offices  of  the  company,  many  rentable 
floors. 

The  architects,  on  account  of  the  shape 
of  the  lot  and  the  height  of  the  structure, 
decided  that  the  problem  w'ould  be  best 
solved  by  treating  the  building  as  a tower, 
indicating  on  the  exterior  the  offices  of  the 
company  by  a colonnade,  and  enhancing  the 
beauty  of  the  upper  part  of  the  building 
by  a loggia  and  a stone  pyramid,  in  place 
of  the  usual  flat  or  mansard  roof.  The 
pure  classic  style  wras  adopted,  not  only 
because  of  its  great  intrinsic  beauty,  but 
because  it  seems  to  indicate  by  its  sim- 
plicity and  dignity  the  highest  standards, 
which  this  company  always  seeks  to  attain. 

In  the  wrecking  of  the  old  building,  as 
w'ell  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  founda- 


TWEXTY  UPPER  STORIES  AND  THE  XIXETY-FOUR 
FOOT  PYRAMID  SURMOUXTIXO  THE  FORTY- 
OXE  STORY  BANKERS  TRUST  COMPAXY 
BUILDING.  SIXGER  TOWER  IX 
BACKGROUXD. 
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WALL  STREET  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


tions,  and  the  erection  of  the  new  struc- 
ture, all  previous  records  for  rapid  work 
were  surpassed.  On  April  29,  1910,  the 
work  of  demolishing  the  sixteen-story  Gil- 
lender  Building  was  commenced,  and  forty- 
five  days  later  every  vestige  of  it  had  dis- 
appeared. The  work  on  the  foundations 
was  then  commenced,  caissons  being  sunk 
around  the  entire  perimeter  of  the  lot, 
which,  when  filled  with  concrete  from  the 


solid  rock  sixty-five  feet  below  the  curb- 
level,  formed  a permanent  water-tight  box 
with  a wall  seven  feet  thick.  After  thia 
had  been  accomplished  the  earth  in  the 
interior  was  excavated,  and  the  footings 
for  the  massive  steel  structure  set  in  place. 

This  method  of  preparing  the  founda- 
tions not  only  produced  a permanent  water- 
tight wall,  but  enables  the  architects  at 
any  time  to  examine,  without  difficulty,  the- 
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condition  of  all  the  steel  work  which  is  ite  was  selected.  On  account  of  the  quan- 
contained  within  these  walls.  tity  required  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  this 

The  foundation  work  was  completed  about  material  from  three  different  quarries. 
November  1,  1910,  and  the  first  steel  col-  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  stone  drawings 

umns  of  the  new  building  were  soon  after-  had  been  prepared  by  the  architects  well 

ward  in  place.  The  entire  steel  structure,  in  advance,  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Marc 
weighing  in  the  neighborhood  of  8,000  tons,  Eidlitz  & Son,  were  enabled  to  carry  on 

was  then  carried  up  to  its  full  height  of  this  work  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one- 

592  feet  above  the  rock.  half  stories  per  week. 

As  a suitable  material  for  the  exterior  The  building,  although  covering  the  en- 
of  the  building.  New  England's  finest  gran-  tire  lot,  with  the  exception  of  a small  court 
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in  the  rear,  which  has  been  left  vacant 
above  the  fifth  story,  is  thoroughly  lighted 
on  all  floors. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  company  to  erect 
a building  which,  without  sacrificing  the 
attractiveness  of  the  interior,  should  be 
thoroughly  fireproof,  and  of  the  most  dur- 
able and  permanent  materials.  This  aim 
has  been  carefully  carried  out,  and  al- 
though there  is  scarcely  anything  in  the 
building,  with  the  exception  of  the  fur- 
niture, which  could  in  any  wav  contribute 
to  a conflagration,  the  effect  is  simple  and 
attractive. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  company’s 


The  entrance  to  the  rented  floors  of  the 
building  is  on  the  west  of  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company’s  entrance,  with  a large  corridor 
extending  through  to  the  Hanover  Bank 
Building.  The  upper  floors  are  served  by 
eleven  local  and  express  elevators.  All  of 
these  floors  are  finished  with  concrete  floors, 
marble  base,  plaster  and  terra  cotta  parti- 
tions, and  metal  doors,  window  sash  and 
trim,  finished  to  represent  mahogany.  The 
walls  of  the  elevator  corridors  on  each 
story  are  finished  in  Botticino  marble  with 
Knoxville  marble  floors. 

The  pyramid  at  the  top  of  the  structure 
is  about  seventy  feet  square  at  the  base  and 
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offices  in  the  basements,  first,  second  and 
third  stories  has  been  designed,  like  the 
exterior,  in  a pure  classic  style.  The  walls, 
columns  and  banking  screen  of  the  main 
banking  rooms  on  the  first  and  second  floors 
are  of  Tavernelle-Claire,  a marble  imported 
from  the  northern  part  of  Italy.  All  of  the 
metal  work  used  in  connection  with  these 
banking  rooms,  screens,  and  other  divisions 
on  these  floors,  is  of  a light  colored  bronze. 
There  is  a separate  entrance  in  the  center 
of  the  building  on  Wall  street,  with  a broad 
staircase  leading  up  to  these  banking  quar- 
ters on  the  first  floor.  The  various  depart- 
ments below  and  above  are  served  by  three 
large  elevators,  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
company  and  its  patrons. 


ninety-four  feet  high,  being  covered  with 
massive  blocks  of  granite.  It  contains,  be- 
sides a number  of  storage  vaults,  all  the 
necessary  tanks,  ventilating  ducts  and  other 
unsightly  apparatus  which  so  often  mar  the 
roofs  of  high  buildings,  where  they  are  left 
exposed  to  view. 

The  Equipment  Problem. 


Thos.  Bruce  Boyd,  who  is  known  as  a 
bank  engineer  and  has  qualified  for  that 
title  by  designing  the  interior  arrangement 
and  equipment  of  a number  of  the  most 
successful  banking  plants  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  planned  the  banking 
quarters  in  the  new  building  of  The  Bank- 
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ers  Trust  Company,  and  also  aided  many 
of  the  tenants,  who  have  rented  offices  in 
advance,  to  equip  and  furnish  their  quarters. 

Mr.  Boyd  collaborated  with  the  general 
architects  of  the  building,  Messrs.  Trow- 
bridge & Livingston,  and  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Marc  Eidlitz  & Son,  to  work  out 
the  details  of  equipment  in  harmony  with 
the  requirements  of  every  department  of 
The  Bankers  Trust  Company,  as  shown 
bv  experience  in  the  present  quarters, 
and  with  a view  to  future  expansion.  The 
employees  really  have  at  their  disposal  a 
scientifically-planned  machine,  rather  than 
so  many  desks,  chairs,  counters  and  fixtures. 


The  equipment  is  planned  with  a view  to 
future  changes  without  disorganizing  the 
office  routine,  in  case  it  shall  be  necessary 
to  provide  more  space  for  any  department. 
What  is  known  as  the  “unit  form”  has 
been  employed;  for  example,  if  for  any  rea- 
son a department  on  the  second  floor  should 
be  moved  to  the  third  floor  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  department  on  the  second 
floor  is  necessary,  all  that  would  be  needed 
is  to  take  away  the  underbodies  of  the 
equipment  and  transfer  them  to  the  third 
floor  and  add  new  underbodies  necessary 
for  the  expansion  of  the  department  on  the 
second  floor. 
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Also,  the  equipment  has  been  planned  so 
that  all  counters,  desks,  etc.,  are  without 
cracks  or  crevices,  through  which  papers 
might  slip  and  be  lost.  All  counters  and 
desks  are  arranged  with  sanitary  covers, 
readily  permitting  their  dusting  and  clean- 
ing, and  cast  bronze  feet  are  provided,  so 
that  the  cleaning  will  not  mar  the  finish 
of  the  equipment. 

Floors  where  the  working  force  will  have 
to  walk  are  made  of  cork  and  are  prac- 
tically noiseless.  The  filing  departments  are 
so  situated  and  equipped  that  papers  can 


the  majority  of  the  space  has  already  been 
leased  by  prominent  banking  firms,  bond 
houses  and  corporations. 

All  floors  used  by  the  trust  company 
are  intimately  connected  by  pneumatic 
tube  service  and  telephone  service  of  the 
latest  type. 

Probably  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern  office  buildings  it  has  be?n 
possible  to  build  the  equipment  of  the 
building’s  tenants  at  the  same  time  as  the 
general  construction.  Usually  it  is  the  prac- 
tice to  design  typical  floor  plans,  and  as 
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be  instantly  referred  to  and  transported  to 
any  department  by  use  of  a complete  pneu- 
matic tube  system. 

The  equipment  used  in  the  building  is  of 
a non-combustible  character,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  risk  of  fire  to  a minimum. 

The  floor  plans  reproduced  herewith  give 
a good  general  idea  of  how*  the  space  has 
been  utilized  and  departments  have  been 
arranged.  While  the  quarters  are  archi- 
tecturally beautiful,  as  well  as  eminently 
practical,  the  w'ork  has  been  of  the  simplest 
character,  the  designs  being  chaste  and  free 
from  excessive  ornamentation. 

The  Bankers  Trust  Company  occupies 
basements  A and  B,  part  of  the  entrance 
floor  and  all  of  the  second  and  third  floors 
for  its  ow*n  use.  The  remainder  of  the 
building  will  be  available  for  tenants,  and 


tenants  are  obtained,  to  alter  the  interior 
arrangements  to  suit.  As  most  of  the  space 
has  been  rented  long  in  advance,  and  the 
tenants  have  retained  the  same  specialist  to 
plan  their  equipment  as  planned  the  equip- 
ment of  the  trust  company’s  quarters,  these 
tenants  commence  business  in  the  new  build- 
ing with  plants  perfectly  adapted  to  their 
requirements,  and  providing  means  for  fut- 
ure expansion  without  the  slightest  annoy- 
ance or  disarranging  of  their  business. 

General  Points  of  Interest. 


Highest  banking  building  in  the  world. 

Record  time  for  construction  of  so  great 
a building. 

Footings  of  the  gigantic  steel  columns  are 
entirely  waterproof,  preventing  corrosion — 
a unique  feature. 
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Floors  below  street  level  free  from  foun- 
dation piers,  due  to  remarkable  cofferdam 
system  of  construction. 

Strongest  and  heaviest  vault  ever  con- 
structed. (See  special  article  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.) 

Unique  stepped  pyramid  roof  of  granite. 

Consulting  specialists  have  co-operated 
with  the  general  architects  to  make  every 
detail  of  equipment  the  “last  word”  in  their 
respective  departments. 

Most  complete  pneumatic  tube  service 
■ever  installed  in  a banking  institution;  con- 
nects every  department  of  the  trust  com- 
pany, and  also  connects  with  the  offices  of 
the  company’s  attorneys,  Messrs.  White  & 
Case,  on  the  twenty-sixth  floor. 


Every  floor  electrically  connected  with 
city  departments. 

Height  of  building  above  street  level,  540 
feet. 

Number  of  stories  41,  including  basements 
A,  B,  C and  D,  and  six  stories  in  the  pyra- 
mid. 

Lot  about  100  feet  square. 

Unique  Pyramidal  Roof. 

Base,  70x69  feet. 

Total  height,  94%  feet. 

Twenty-three  steps,  three  feet,  nine  and 
one-half  inches  high  and  one  foot,  four 
inches  wide. 

Pyramid  contains  sprinkler  tank  for  auto- 
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matic  sprinkler  system,  fire  tank,  house 
tank  for  plumbing  system,  elevator  ma- 
chinery, ventilating  machinery,  main  stack 
six  feet  in  diameter,  and  forty-seven  fire- 
proof storage  rooms  for  rent.  Near  the 
top  are  a number  of  ventilating  apertures 
for  emitting  the  foul  air  from  the  building. 

"This  pyramid  roof  artistically  takes  care 


Building  a Beautiful  One. 

This  necessarily  imperfect  description  of 
the  latest  monument  to  American  finance 
should  not  be  concluded  without  stating 
that  the  building,  unlike  some  of  New 
York’s  towering  skyscrapers,  is  harmonious 
in  design  and  strikingly  beautiful  in  its 
proportions.  It  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
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FLOOR  PLAN  OF  THE  BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK,  SHOWING  INTERIOR  ARRANGE- 
MENT AS  PLANNED  BY  THOMAS  BRUCE  BOYD,  EQUIPMENT  SPECIALIST,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


of  all  the  unsightly  apparatus  often  placed 
on  the  roof  of  a building,  marring  the 
skyline. 

The  stone  roof  is  something  of  an  experi- 
ment in  design  and  construction.  There  is 
no  other  of  this  kind  in  existence.  The 
restorations  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Halicarnas- 
sus generally  show  this  type  of  superstruc- 
ture, but  it  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first 
time  it  has  ever  been  actually  built. 

Seen  from  almost  any  point  of  the  city, 
with  the  steam  issuing  from  its  cone,  the 
effect  is  not  unlike  that  of  a volcano  in 
action. 


business  buildings,  not  only  of  the  city,  but 
of  the  world.  A study  of  the  illustrations 
presented  herewith  will  give  a much  better 
idea  of  the  marvellous  size,  strength  and 
beauty  of  the  structure  than  may  be  con- 
veyed by  mere  description. 

As  was  said  at  the  outset  of  this  article, 
the  new  building  is  but  an  expression  in 
concrete  form  of  the  aims  and  achievements 
of  The  Bankers  Trust  Company.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  building  is  but  an  incident — 
though  undoubtedly  an  important  one — in 
the  company’s  history,  fittingly  typifying 
the  institution’s  strength  and  progress. 
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A condensed  statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  company  as  of  May  23,  1912,  made 
the  following  showing: 

RESOURCES. 


Bonds  and  Mortgages  $3,148,000.00 

Bonds  and  Stocks  42.176.S97.96 

Time  Loans  and  Bills  Purchased  69.257,997.48 

Demand  Loans  43,707.856.34 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks..  38.472,037.89 
Exchanges  for  Clearing  House..  4.043,291.73 

Real  Estate  4,011,734.75 

Accrued  Interest  Receivable 384,222.85 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital  $10,000,000.00 

Surplus  10,000,000.00 

Undivided  Profits  4,867,521.65 

Unpaid  Dividend  1,312.80 

Deposits  173,819.870.61 

Certified  and  other  Outstanding 

Checks  5,811,383.13 

Accrued  Interest  Payable 463,073.96 

Reserved  for  Taxes  238.876.85 


$205,202,039.00 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

President,  E.  C.  Converse;  vice-president, 
B.  Strong,  Jr.,  W.  C.  Poillon,  D.  E.  Pomeroy, 
W.  N.  Duane,  F.  I.  Kent,  H.  B.  Thorne. 
F.  N.  B.  Close;  secretary,  G.  G.  Thomson; 
treasurer,  G.  W.  Benton:  assistant  secre- 
taries, G.  Richards,  B.  W.  Jones,  H.  F. 
Wilson,  Jr.;  assistant  treasurers,  H.  W. 
Donovan,  R.  H.  Gil^s.  P.  D.  Bogue,  H.  N. 
Dunham;  trust  officer,  I.  Michaels. 

The  Directors: 

James  S.  Alexander,  President  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York;  Stephen 


Baker,  President  Bank  of  the  Manhattan 
Co.,  New  York;  Samuel  G.  Bayne,  President 
Seaboard  National  Bank,  New  York:  Edwin 
M.  Bulkley,  Spencer  Trask  & Co.,  Bankers, 
New  York;  James  G.  Cannon,  President 
Fourth  National  Bank,  New  York;  Edmund 
C.  Converse,  President,  New  York;  T. 
DeWitt  Cuyler,  President  Commercial  Trust 
Co.,  Philadelphia;  Henry  P.  Davison.  J.  P. 
Morgan  & Co..  Bankers,  New  York;  Rudulph 
Ellis,  President  Fidelity  Trust  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia; E.  Hayward  Ferry,  Vice-President 
Hanover  National  Bank,  New  York;  Walter 
E.  Frew.  President  Corn  Exchange  Bank, 
New  York;  Fred’k  T.  Haskell,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank, 
Chicago;  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Chase  National  Bank,  New  York; 
Francis  L.  Hine,  President  First  National 
Bank,  New  York;  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  J.  P. 
Morgan  & Co.,  Bankers,  New  York;  Edgar 
L.  Marston,  Blair  & Co.,  Bankers.  New  York; 
Joseph  B.  Martindale,  President  Chemical 
National  Bank.  New  York;  Gates  W.  Mc- 
Garrah,  President  Mechanics’  and  Metals 
National  Bank,  New  York;  Charles  D.  Nor- 
ton. Vice-President  First  National  Bank,  New 
York:  William  C.  Poillon,  Vice-President. 

New  York;  Daniel  E.  Pomeroy,  Vice-Presi- 
dent. New  York;  William  H.  Porter,  J.  P. 
Morgan  & Co.,  Bankers,  New  York;  Seward 
Prosser,  President  Liberty  National  Bank. 
New  York;  Daniel  G.  Reid,  Vice-President 
Liberty  National  Bank.  New  York;  BenJ. 
Strong.  Jr.,  Vice-President,  New  York; 
Edward  F.  Swinney,  President,  First  Na-' 
tional  Bank,  Kansas  City;  Gilbert  G.  Thorne, 
Vice-President  National  Park  Bank.  New 
York;  Edward  Townsend,  President  Import- 
ers and  Traders’  National  Bank.  New  York; 
Albert  H.  Wiggin,  President  Chase  National 
Bank.  New  York;  Samuel  Woolverton.  Vice- 
Pres'dent  Hanover  National  Bank,  New 
York. 
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THE  GREAT  VAULT  OF  THE  BANKERS  TRUST 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


'|*0  produce  the  strongest  vault  in 
the  world,  with  an  equipment 
which  would  provide  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency of  administration,  and  include 
in  the  highest  degree  all  safeguards, 
was  the  problem  which  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  set  for 
their  vault  engineer. 

How  well  these  conditions  have  been 
fulfilled  is  shown  by  an  examination  of 


the  completed  structure,  which  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  vault  engi- 
neering. 

This  vault  is  two  stories  high,  and 
about  twenty-eight  feet  wide  by  thirty 
feet  deep  inside.  Its  walls  are  twenty- 
eight  inches  in  thickness,  built  up  of 
four  inches  of  shock  and  drill- 
proof  steel,  surrounded  with  two  feet  of 
rock  concrete,  and  two  rows  of  heavy 


THE  40-TON  MAIN  DOOR  OF  THE  VAULT.  HEA  VIEST  DO'»R  EVER  BUILT.  HINGES  ALONE  WEIGH 
FOUR  TONS.  BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY  BUILD  ING,  NEW  YORK 
(MOVABLE  PLATFORM  IN  LOWERED  POSITION) 
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VAULT  PLAX  OF  THE  BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


Vaults  Designed  and  Built  Under  Direction  of  Frederick  S.  Holmes,  the  Well-Known  New  York 

Bank  Vault  Engineer  and  Expert. 


“A,"  Main  entrance. 

“B,'’  Main  entrance  door  open,  3 feet  thick. 

"C,”  Emergency  entrance. 

"D,”  Emergency  entrance  door  open,  3 feet  thick. 

"E."  Steel  lining  4 inches  thick. 

“F,”  Monolithic  concrete  walls  2 feet  thick,  embedding  two  rows  85-pound  steel  rails. 
“G."  Safes  for  securities. 

“H,”  Aisles. 

Stairway  to  lower  story  of  vault. 

Vault  entrance  enclosure. 

Lowering  platform  to  provide  level  walk-w'ay  into  vault. 

Operating  hand  wheel  for  platform. 

Vault  enclosure  protecting  grille. 

Main  entrance  day  gate. 

Telephone  and  night  light. 

Entrance  enclosure  wall  of  concrete,  embedding  tool-proof  reinforcement. 
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steel  rails,  and  further  reinforced  with 
massive  beam  w*ork;  the  enormously 
heavy  columns  and  beams  of  the  frame 
of  the  building  are  built  into,  through 
and  around  these  vault  walls  and  the 
entire  mass  is  so  tied  together  that  a 
shock  sufficient  to  disturb  the  vault 
would  bring  the  building  down  in  ruins 
upon  it,  making  it  more  impregnable 
than  ever. 

This  construction  differs  from  the 
older  standards,  in  that  the  metal,  to  a 
large  extent,  has  been  distributed 
throughout  the  concrete  walls,  which 
are  designed  not  only  to  provide  ab- 
solute fire  protection,  and  to  cushion 
shock,  but  especially  to  prevent  the 
successful  application  of  the  oxv-acety- 
lene  cutter  burner,  an  instrument  now 
in  general  use  throughout  the  world, 
which  cuts  even  battleship  armor  al- 
most as  readily  as  a grocer  cuts,  cheese 
with  a knife. 

The  entrance  to  the  vault  is  guarded 


I.OOKIXG  INTO  VAULT  THROUGH  MAIN  EN- 
TRANCE, BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 
BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


by  a door  which  has  proved  the  wonder 
of  the  vault-building  fraternity,  and 
its  construction  occasioned  first  con- 
sternation and  ultimately  unbounded 
enthusiasm  among  the  men  directly  en- 


gaged in  building  it.  This  door  weighs 
approximately  forty  tons,  and  not  the 
least  of  its  wonderful  features  is  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  swung  by  the  use 
of  a single  finger. 

This  door  is  three  feet  in  thickness 


and  is  of  composite  construction,  the 
outer  half  being  formed  of  a steel 
casting  containing  concrete  and  inter- 
laced refractory  steel  members,  the 
inner  half  being  built  of  two-inch  five- 
ply  chrome  steel  plates,  low  steel  sec- 
tions and  a solid  cast  bolt-frame. 

The  time  required  to  penetrate  this 
door  is  so  great  as  to  be  an  absolutely 
unknown  factor.  The  absence  of  short 
stepping  and  the  usual  tongues  and 
grooves  is  very  noticeable,  as  with  the 
exception  of  three  narrow  rebates,  these 
now  out-of-date  features  have  been 
abandoned. 

Another  feature  is  the  locating  of 
the  combination  locks  and  bolt-throw- 
ing mechanism  on  the  door  jamb  and 
the  time-lock  upon  the  door  proper, 
making  it  necessary  to  put  holes 
through  both  the  jamb  and  the  door  in 
order  to  reach  the  dogging  devices. 
This  arrangement  doubles  the  protec- 
tion of  the  locking  system  and^ndr^ 
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mils  the  use  of  a door  without  spindle 
holes. 

Another  protective  feature  consists 
in  the  covering  of  all  of  the  locking 
mechanism  with  steel  plates  upon  the 
inside,  obviating  an  almost  universally 
weak  condition  in  standard  work,  where 
a small  hole  through  the  vault  walls 
provides  direct  access  to  the  locking 
connections. 

To  provide  against  the  possibility  of 
a lock-out,  an  emergency  door  has 
been  installed,  circular  in  shape,  of 
smaller  diameter,  but  of  equal  thick- 
ness and  strength  with  the  main  door. 

The  interior  of  the  vault  is  divided 
into  aisles  and  transepts  lined  with 
safes  from  floor  to  ceiling,  divided  in 
various  ways  for  the  holding  of  securi- 
ties and  moneys.  Double  custody  is 
required,  for  each  safe,  and  combina- 
tion locks  are  used  throughout.  There 
are  more  than  one  hundred  of  these 
safes  and  in  addition  two  large  com- 
partments fitted  with  open  shelving. 

The  vault  is  splendidly  ventilated 
during  the  day  by  an  extension  of  the 
ventilating  system  of  the  building,  the 
air  being  forced  in  through  a large 
conduit,  concealed  beneath  the  foot- 
bridge and  delivered  at  the  ends  of 
each  transept  in  such  a manner  that 
every  cubic  foot  of  the  interior  is  con- 
tinually swept  by  fresh  air. 

The  vault  is  lighted  electrically,  the 
lights  being  controlled  by  heavy  auto- 
matic switches,  which  in  turn  are  op- 
erated by  a button  at  the  entrance. 

In  a vault  so  large  and  with  so 
many  aisles,  there  is  always  a remote 
possibility  that  someone  may  be  locked 
in  at  night.  To  avoid  this  so  far  as 
possible  not  only  is  the  vault  inspected 
before  closing,  but  an  alarm  gong  is 
automatically  rung  by  the  closing  of 
one  door,  and  continues  ringing  for 
several  minutes  until  the  second  door 
is  locked;  and  if,  notwithstanding  these 
precautions,  an  accident  should  occur, 
the  person  locked  in  would  find  two 
lamps  burning,  he  would  find  a tele- 
phone with  a direct  line  to  “cen- 
tral,” at  his  disposal  and  a card  direct- 
ing him  to  call  at  least  two  officers  of 
the  bank  (for  the  main  doors  also  are 


in  double  custody)  and  how  to  assist 
them,  from  the  inside,  to  accomplish 
his  release. 

Electric  protection  devices  have  been 
installed  to  provide  against  any  possi- 
ble irregularities  on  the  part  of  cus- 
todians; and  in  addition,  numerous  in- 
teresting features,  such  as  a lowering 
platform  to  provide  a level  walk- way 
into  the  vault,  call-bells  for  messen- 
gers, and  riot  alarms  to  be  used  in 
event  of  trouble. 

The  entrances  to  the  vault  are  pro- 
tected on  the  outside  by  a mob-proof 
enclosure. 

The  design  and  construction  as  a 
whole  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  final 
word  in  vault  engineering  and  affords 
ample  protection  for  the  securities  which 
it  contains. 

The  vault  and  its  Equipment  of  safes 
was  designed  and  its  construction  and 
erectiofi  supervised  by  Frederick  S. 
Holmes,  the  wTell-known  New  York 
vault  engineer  and  expert,  and  the  work 
was  done  by  the  Herring-H all-Marvin 
Safe  Company  of  New  York. 


RENTING  SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
TO  STRANGERS 

PRECAUTIONS  are  necessary  in 
*“*  renting  safe-deposit  boxes  to 
strangers,  for  sometimes  rentals  are 
made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gaining  a 
foothold  in  the  bank  for  obtaining 
money  fraudulently. 

A box  can  be  rented  and  very  im- 
posing bundles  of  “securities”  put  in, 
which  arc  of  little  or  no  value. 

The  holder  of  a safe-deposit  box  is, 
of  course,  not  entitled  to  any  accommo- 
dation by  the  bank,  in  the  absence  of 
proper  introduction  or  credentials. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  COMPANIES 
MERGER 


npHE  Corn  Exchange  Safe  Deposit 
Co.,  13  William  street.  New  York, 
and  the  Queens  County  Safe  Deposit 
Co.,  Borden  avenue  and  Front  street, 
Borough  of  Queens,  New  York,  have 
entered  into  a merger  agreement. 
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NATIONAL  SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON  TO 
INCREASE  CAPITAL  TO  $10,000,000 


A T a special  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders  of  the  National  Shawmut 
Bank,  Boston,  on  June  18,  it  was  de- 
cided to  increase  the  capital  stock  of 
the  bank  from  $3,500,000  to  $10,000,- 
000  by  the  issue  of  65,000  shares  of 
stock  to  be  offered  the  shareholders  at 
$120  per  share,  payment  for  the  new 
stock  to  be  made  on  or  before  July  15. 
Each  shareholder  will  be  entitled  to 
subscribe  for  one  and  six-sevenths 
shares  of  stock  for  each  share  of  the 
present  stock  held. 

As  recent  sales  of  the  stock  have 
been  around  $445  a share,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  “right”  to  subscribe  to  the 
new  stock  is  a valuable  one. 

The  present  surplus  of  the  bank  is 
above  $6,000,000,  and  the  premium 
gained  from  the  sale  of  the  new  stock 
will  raise  this  item  to  over  $7,000,000. 

With  a capital  of  $10,000,000  the 
National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston  has 
a larger  capitalization  than  any  bank 
in  the  country  outside  the  central  re- 
serve cities — New  York,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis;  and  even  in  those  cities  there 
are  but  three  banks  having  a larger 
capitalization. 

The  first  point  that  determines  the 
safety  of  a bank  is  the  capacity  of  the 
management  as  reflected  in  the  quality 
of  the  loans  and  investments — having 
regard,  of  course,  to  such  employment 
of  the  funds  as  will  yield  a fair  return. 
Next  to  this  perhaps  nothing  is  of 
greater  importance  than  the  mainte- 
nance of  a proper  proportion  between 
the  capital  equipment  and  the  deposit 
liabilities.  And,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
safety  of  deposits,  the  major  part  of 
this  capital  equipment  should  not  con- 
sist of  surplus  or  undivided  profits,  but 
of  paid-in  capital,  the  reason  for  this 
being,  of  course,  that  every  dollar  of 
capital  really  represents  another  dollar 
of  shareholders'  liability  and  is  so  much 
added  protection  to  the  public.  Per- 
haps the  ideal  of  capital  equipment  is 
approximated  when  the  surplus  and 


profits  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  the  paid- 
in  capita],  and  that  is  substantially  the 
position  of  the  National  Shawmut 
Bank,  for  when  the  new  stock  is  paid 
for  it  will  have  $10,000,000  capital  and 
over  $7,000,000  surplus  and  profits. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  greater 
protection  afforded  depositors  that  an 
adequate  capital  equipment  is  essential. 
It  enables  a bank,  in  slack  times,  to  em- 


William  A.’ Gaston 

PRESIDENT  NATIONAL  SHAWMUT  BANK  OF 
BOSTON 


ploy  a considerable  portion  of  its  funds 
in  purchasing  outside  paper  or  foreign 
bills  and  to  keep  on  hand  a larger  re- 
serve, by  these  means  being  in  the  most 
favored  position  to  supply  the  demands 
of  its  own  dealers  in  times  of  sudden 
or  unusual  requirements,  and  having  a 
sufficient  margin  of  free  funds  to  relieve 
it  of  the  necessity  of  pressing  its  bor- 
rowers for  payment  at  inconvenient 
times. 

These  considerations  have,  no  doubt, 
been  instrumental  in  causing  the  Na- 
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tional  Shawmut  Bank  to  raise  its  capi- 
tal to  a point  conmensurate  with  the 
growth  of  its  deposits  and  the  general 
expansion  of  its  business. 

The  National  Shawmut  Bank,  besides 
having  a very  large  volume  of  accounts 
from  manufacturers,  merchants  and 
others,  carries  a heavy  list  of  bank  cor- 
respondents, not  only  in  New  England, 
but  throughout  the  country.  It  follow’s 
quite  naturally  that  the  requirements 
of  those  dealing  with  this  bank  can  be 
better  met  with  increased  capital. 

This  addition  to  the  bank’s  capital 
follows  one  of  $500,000  made  in  De- 
cember, 1901  (with  a like  amount  added 
to  surplus),  when  the  Third  National 
was  absorbed. 

The  growth  of  the  National  Shaw- 
mut Bank’s  deposits  to  the  present  av- 
erage of  about  $90,000,000 — the  largest 
of  any  bank  in  New’  England — the  en- 
largement of  the  capital,  surplus  and 
profits  account,  the  satisfactory  divi- 
dend rate,  and  the  price  of  the  shares 
in  the  market,  are  all  facts  demonstrat- 


ing the  care  and  skill  with  winch  the 
bank’s  affairs  are  managed. 

While  the  addition  to  capital  affords 
a reasonable  margin  for  future  growth, 
it  also  to  an  important  extent  enhances 
the  present  safety — a point  which  pru- 
dent management  never  overlooks. 

This  policy  of  always  maintaining  a 
strong  position,  supplemented  by  care- 
ful attention  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
deal  with  it  has  steadily  advanced  the 
National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston  to 
a place  of  primacy  among  the  reserve 
city  banks  of  the  country. 

The  president  of  the  National  Shaw- 
mut Bank,  Mr.  William  A.  Gaston,  has 
shown  himself  to  be  an  executive  of  rare 
capacity.  His  experience  is  extensive 
and  his  financial  connections  numerous 
and  important. 

For  over  three-quarters  of  a century 
the  National  Shawmut  Bank  has  been 
located  in  the  financial  centre  of  Bos- 
ton. Its  new  building  ranks  among  the 
notable  and  beautiful  structures  in  the 
country  devoted  to  financial  purposes. 


CHANGES  IN  NEW  YORK  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
LARCENY  AND  FORGERS 


/^\N  the  first  of  September,  the  two 
laws  quoted  below  will  go  into 
effect  in  New  York  State.  They  will 
throw  greater  safeguards  around  bank- 
ing transactions  in  the  State. 

The  complete  text  of  the  “False 
Statement”  law  as  now  on  the  statute 
books  of  New  York  State  is  as  follow’s: 
AN  ACT 

To  Amend  the  Penal  Law,  in  Relation 
to  Larceny. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Xew  York , rep- 
resented in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows ; 

Section  1.  Article  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two of  chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entled  “An 
act  providing  for  the  punishment  of  crime, 
constituting  chapter  forty  of  the  consoli- 
dated laws,”  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting 
a new  section,  to  be  section  twelve  hundred 
and  ninety-three-b,  and  to  read  as  follow’s: 
Section  1293-b.  Obtaining  property  or 
credit  by  use  of  false  statement.  Any  person 


1.  Who  shall  knowingly  make  or  cause  to 
be  made,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or 
through  any  agency  whatsover,  any  false 
statement  in  writing,  with  intent  that  it  shall 
be  relied  upon,  respecting  the  financial  con- 
dition, or  means  or  ability  to  pay,  of  him- 
self, or  any  other  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion, in  whom  he  is  interested,  or  for  whom 
he  is  acting,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  in 
any  fonn  whatsoever,  either  the  delivery  of 
personal  property,  the  payment  of  cash,  the 
making  of  a loan  or  credit,  the  extension  of 
a credit,  the  discount  of  an  account  receiv- 
able, or  the  making,  acceptance,  discount, 
sale  or  indorsement  of  a bill  of  exchange,  or 
promissory  note,  for  the  benefit  of  either 
himself  or  of  such  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion; or 

2.  Who,  knowing  that  a false  statement 
in  writing  has  been  made,  respecting  the 
financial  condition  or  means  or  ability  to 
pay,  of  himself,  or  such  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration in  which  he  is  interested,  or  for 
whom  he  is  acting,  procures,  upon  the  faith 
thereof,  for  the  benefit  either  of  himself,  or 
of  such  person,  firm  or  corporation,  either 
or  any  of  the  things  of  benefit  mentioned  in 
subdivision  one  of  this  section;  or 
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3.  Who,  knowing  that  a statement  in 
writing  has  been  made,  respecting  the  finan- 
cial condition  or  means  or  ability  to  pay  of 
himself  or  such  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
in  which  he  is  interested,  or  for  whom  he  is 
acting,  represents  on  a later  day,  either  orally 
or  in  writing,  that  such  statement  there- 
fore made,  if  then  again  made  on  said  day, 
would  be  then  true,  when  in  fact,  said  state- 
ment if  then  made  would  be  false,  and  pro- 
cures upon  the  faith  thereof,  for  the  benefit 
either  of  himself  or  of  such  person,  firm  or 
corporation,  either  or  any  of  the  things  of 
benefit  mentioned  in  subdivision  one  of  this 
section 

Shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor  and  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year  or  by  a fine  of  not  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars,  or  both  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  Sep- 
tember first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve. 

The  text  of  the  Penal  Law  in  rela- 
tion to  forgery  in  the  third  degree  is 
as  follows: 

AN  ACT 

To  Amend  the  Penal  Law,  in  Relation 
to  Forgery  in  the  Third  Degree. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Nero  York , rep- 
resented in  Senate  and  Assembly , do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Subdivision  four  of  section 
eight  hundred  and  eightv-nine  of  chapter 
eighty-eight  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  nine,  entitled  “An  act  providing  for  the 
punishment  of  crime,  constituting  chapter 
forty  of  the  consolidated  laws,”  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

* * * * # • 


A person  who,  with  intent  to  defraud  or 
to  conceal  any  larceny  or  misappropriation 
by  any  person  of  any  money  or  property:  1. 
Alters,  erases,  obliterates  or  destroys  an 
account,  book  of  accounts,  record  or  writing, 
belonging  to,  or  appertaining  to  the  busi- 
ness of,  a corporation,  association,  public 
office  or  officer,  partnership,  or  individual; 
or,  2.  Makes  a false  entry  in  any  such  ac- 
count or  book  of  accounts;  or,  3.  Wilfully 
omits  to  make  true  entry  of  any  material 
particular  in  any  such  account  or  book  of 
accounts,  made,  written  or  kept  by  him  or 
under  his  direction,  is  guilty  of  forgery  in 
the  third  degree. 

4.  The  altering,  erasing,  obliterating  or 
destruction  of  any  account,  book  of  account, 
record  or  writing,  or  the  making  of  a false 
entry  in  an  account,  statement  of  financial 
condition,  or  book  of  accounts,  or  the  wilful 
omission  of  material  entries  in  such  account, 
statement  or  books  of  account,  by  any  per- 
son whether  by  his  own  hand  or  the  hand  of 
another,  if  made  with  intent  to  defraud 
creditors,  or  to  conceal  a crime,  or  to  con- 
ceal from  creditors  or  stockholders  or  other 
persons  interested,  matters  materially  affect- 
ing the  financial  condition  of  any  individual, 
corporation,  association  or  partnership;  or 
to  provide  a basis  for  the  obtaining  of  credit 
or  property  by  or  for  such  individual,  cor- 
poration, association  or  partnership,  shall 
render  such  person  guilty  of  forgery  in  the 
third  degree,  within  the  meaning  of  this  sec- 
tion; but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to 
any  clerk,  bookkeeper  or  other  employee, 
who,  without  personal  profit  or  gain,  merely 
executes  the  orders  of  his  employer. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  Sep- 
tember first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve. 


TRUST  COMPANY  OFFICER'S  PROTEST 


OBJECTS  TO  ATTEMPTS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO 
PRY  INTO  AFFAIRS  OF  STATE  INSTITUTION 


ROBERT  L.  FRYER,  president  of 
the  Fidelity  Trust  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  written  a vigorous 
protest  against  the  course  taken  by  the 
Federal  Congress  in  investigating  the 
affairs  of  State  banks  and  trust  compa- 
nies. His  letter,  which  was  addressed 
to  Hon.  A.  P.  Pujo,  is  in  part  as 
follows : 

Sir:  The  Fidelity  Trust  Company  of  Buf- 
falo, of  which  I am  President,  is  in  receipt 
of  a communication  from  you  requesting 
certain  information  in  connection  with  the 
pending  Congressional  investigation  of  the 
so-called  “Money  Trust.” 


You  ask,  among  other  things,  that  this 
company  give  you  information  concerning 
transactions  betw'een  it  and  its  customers, 
and  that  the  relations  of  individuals  and 
others  with  the  company  be  laid  bare  for 
your  inspection.  I must  decline  to  supply 
this  information  or  else  I must  recognize 
your  authority  to  ask  for  or  demand  it. 

The  charter  of  this  company  was  ob- 
tained from  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  banking  laws  of  th$  State  prescribe 
our  duties.  We  have  nothing  to  conceal, 
and  the  State  Banking  Departmenut  knows 
of  every  loan  and  every  investment  we 
have.  Its  examiners  have  complimented 
us  time  and  time  again  upon  our  clean 
and  healthy  condition.  We  do  a general 
banking  and  trust  company  business,  re- 
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ceive  deposits  from  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, and  loan  money  to  those  whom 
we  consider  worthy  and  responsible.  We 
accept  and  execute  public  and  private 
trusts,  act  as  guardian,  executor  and  ad- 
minstrator,  and  in  all  of  these  matters 
we  hold  inviolate  our  fiduciary  relation- 
ship to  our  patrons  in  the  same  way  that 
lawyers  are  required  to  guard  the  secrets 
of  their  clients.  Were  we  to  do  other- 
wise we  would  have  little  business  to 
transact,  even  if  we  were  worthy  of  it. 

If  Congress  had  the  right  to  compel 
banking  institutions  to  disclose  relations 
with  their  patrons  under  such  circum- 
stances w’hat  single  power  now  exercised 
by  the  several  States  remains  which  can- 
not be  taken  from  them  by  the  fiat  of 
Congress  ? 

If  Congress  has  the  power  to  inquire 
into  the  relations  of  a State  bank  or 


trust  company  with  its  patrons  it  has  the 
same  power  to  invade  the  States  and  com- 
pel disclosure  of  private  transactions  car- 
ried on  by  citizens  wholly  within  aN  sover- 
eign State. 

In  no  sense  of  the  term  is  this  company 
a national  banking  institution.  The  ac- 
tivities of  national  banks  are  regulated  by 
national  law,  but  trust  companies  and  State 
banks  are  only  subject  to  examination  and 
regulation  by  the  legislators  of  the  sov- 
ereign States  who  created  them;  and  as  a 
Democrat  who  hopes  to  vote  for  a Demo- 
cratic President  next  Autumn,  and  as  an 
official  of  a State  banking  institution,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion and  the  attention  of  similar  institu- 
tions and  the  millions  with  whom  they 
transact  business  to  the  scope  and  destruc- 
tive consequences  of  your  proposed  in- 
quiry. 


THE  UNIFORM  LAW  ON  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  AND  CHECKS 


'T'HE  United  States  is  represented  at 
“*•  the  Conference  at  The  Hague  on 
uniformity  of  legislation  regarding  bills 
of  exchange  and  checks  by  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Conant,  of  New  York,  who  was 
delegate  to  the  Conference  of  two 
years  ago.  The  adjourned  Conference 
opened  on  June  15.  Mr.  Conant  sailed 
on  Thursday,  May  30,  on  the  Kaiserin 
Auguste  Victoria. 

The  Conference  is  likely  to  have  im- 
portant results  on  international  law 
and  practice  in  regard  to  bills  and 
checks.  A draft  of  a uniform  law  on 
bills  of  exchange  was  prepared  at  the 
Conference  of  1910  and  submitted  to 
the  different  powers  for  further  con- 
sideration. Replies  have  been  received 
from  the  principal  European  powers, 
embodying  some  proposed  amendments 
of  detail.  These  were  taken  up  at  the 
adjourned  Conference  in  June  and  a 
final  agreement  will  probably  be 
reached  by  the  Continental  and  Oriental 
powers. 

The  position  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  those  countries  which  are 
under  the  domain  of  the  civil  law,  and 
their  delegates  will  probably  not  agree 
to  recommend  the  uniform  law  in  full 
to  their  governments.  This  will  not  in- 
dicate any  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
project.  Even  if  the  United  States  and 


Great  Britain,  with  their  dependencies, 
adhere  to  their  own  system,  which  is 
now  nearly  uniform  throughout  these 
countries,  the  codes  of  law  governing 
bills  w’ill  be  reduced  to  two, — the  uni- 
form law  of  Continental  Europe  and  the 
bills  of  exchange  act  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on countries.  It  is  possible  that  the 
delegates  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  will  hold  out  the  olive 
branch  to  the  other  powers  to  the  extent 
of  recommending  to  their  governments 
a few  changes  in  existing  law  adopted 
from  the  uniform  law. 

The  subject  of  a uniform  law  of 
checks  will  also  come  before  The 
Hague  Conference,  and  is  expected  to 
greatly  simplify  the  present  confusion 
in  regard  to  the  validity  of  endorse- 
ments and  the  methods  of  collecting  and 
paying  checks.  There  is  a strong  dis- 
position on  the  Continent  to  adopt  the 
English  system  of  crossed  checks,  in 
order  to  give  greater  safety  to  the 
check  and  promote  its  wider  use.  Bank- 
ers in  the  United  States  will  welcome 
such  an  extension  of  the  crossed  check 
system  on  the  Continent  and  will  prob- 
ably employ  crossed  checks  to  an  in- 
creasing extent  in  making  remittances 
abroad,  but  apparently  will  not  need 
additional  legislation  in  the  United 
States  to  give  validity  to  such  checks. 
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Conducted  by  T.  D.  MacGregor 


APPEALING  TO  NATIONALITIES 

HOW  A LIVE  SPOKANE  INSTITUTION  WARMS  THE  COCKLES  OF 
THE  FOREIGN  CITIZEN’S  HEART 


TJERE  is  a splendid  idea  which  has 
come  out  of  the  West,  and  the 
generous  originator  of  it  gives  the 
benefit  of  it  to  bankers  at  large  through 
The  Bankers  Magazine. 

We  quote  from  a letter  received  from 
Carl  W.  Art  of  the  Publicity  Depart- 


May  24,  1819,  together  with  our  newspaper 
advertisement  regarding  this,  published  on 
the  23d,  and  the  copy  of  an  interview  of 
Mr.  Kommers  concerning  the  adoption  of 
this  plan. 

We  are  also  enclosing  three  recent  news- 
paper advertisements  exploiting  the  benefits 
of  our  safe  deposit  vaults,  as  well  as  a num- 
ber of  our  recent  booklets,  and  we  trust 
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TIMELY  SAFE  DEPOSIT  ADVERTISING 


ment  of  the  Union  Trust  & Savings 
Bank,  Spokane,  Wash.: — 

On  May  17  we  inaugurated  a plan  of  pub- 
licity which  Mr.  Kommers  thinks  might  in- 
terest you,  for  it  is  unique,  we  understand. 
That  day  being  Natal  Day,  the  birthday  of 
Norway,  their  national  flag  was  displayed 
from  a new  flag  pole  which  we  have  erected 
above  the  entrance  to  our  hank  building,  with 
a somewhat  smaller  U.  S.  flag  floating  just 
above  it.  The  interest  and  comment  created 
throughout  the  city  was  indeed  gratifying, 
and  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  plan  will 
prove  highly  successful  as  we  continue  to 
display  the  various  foreign  flags  on  their 
respective  holidays.  We  are  enclosing  a 
photograph  of  our  building,  taken  yester- 
day, showing  the  Canadian  flag  displayed  to 
commemorate  the  birth  of  Queen  Victoria, 


that  these  may  prove  of  more  than  passing 
interest  to  you. 

Assuring  you  of  our  interest  in  the  splen- 
did Publicity  Department  conducted  by  you 
in  The  Bankers  Magazine  and  compli- 
menting you  upon  the  high  standard  of  effi- 
ciency maintained  therein,  we  are, 

The  Mr.  Kommers  referred  to  is 
W.  J.  Kommers,  cashier  of  the  bank, 
who  certainly  is  one  of  the  “comers” 
among  Western  bankers. 

The  newspaper  article  reads  as 
follows: 

TO  STIMULATE  INTEREST  IN  FLAGS. 

The  Union  Trust  & Savings  Bank  is  erect- 
ing a flag-pole  on  its  marble  bank  building, 
which  is  to  extend  from  the  centre  of  the 
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main  entrance  arch  of  the  building  over  the 
full  width  of  the  sidewalk.  A new  United 
States  flag  of  extra  quality  has  been  ordered 
and  will  float  to  the  breezes  on  this  staff  for 
the  first  time  on  Decoration  Day,  May  30, 
and  on  all  public  holidays  thereafter. 

A novel  feature  is  also  to  be  introduced 
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TOUR  FXR.  CENT  AKP  OATE-nr* 

THE 

CANADIAN 

FLAG 

will  be  displayed  to- 
morrow from  our  new 
flag  pole  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  birth  of 
Queen  Victoria,  May 
24th,  1819.  This  is  in 
accord  with  our  plan 
inaugurated  on  the 
17th,  when  Norway’s 
flag  was  displayed  to 
celebrate  the  birthday 
of  that  nation. 

It  is  our  aim  to  stim- 
ulate greater  interest  in 
the  study  of  foreign 
flags,  and  thereby  teach 
the  historical  signifi- 
cance of  the  national 
holidays  of  foreign 
lands. 

This  display  is  prompt- 
ed,furthermore'.by  our 
desire  to  symbolize  the 
semi-public  character 
of  the  functions  of  this 
institution--a  bank  for 
all  people,  all  classes 
and  all  nations. 

Union 

Trust 

Savings 

Bank 

The  Marble  Bank  Bldg. 
CAPITAL.  $500,000 
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A BANK  FOB  ALL  PEOPLE 


in  this  connection  by  the  display  of  the  flags 
representing  the  various  foreign  countries. 
It  is  planned  to  display  annually  on  the 
principal  holiday  of  each  country  the  flag 
of  that  country,  with  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  floating  at  the  top. 

Of  this,  Mr.  Kommers,  cashier  of  the 
bank,  and  who  is  fathering  the  idea,  has  to 
say:  “We  believe  that  the  annual  display  of 
the  flags  of  foreign  nations,  on  one  of  their 
respective  holidays,  will  tend  to  stimulate 
greater  respect,  patriotism  and  loyalty  for 
the  flag  of  our  own  country.  The  innova- 
tion should  aiso  prove  of  distinct  educational 
value  to  the  general  public  in  familiarizing 


FLYING  TIIE  BRITISH  FLAG 


it  with  the  designs  and  colors  of  the  flags 
and  the  historical  significance  of  the  holi- 
days of  the  various  countries,  and  by  arous- 
ing interest  in  all  flags,  it  should  stimulate 
patriotism  and  interest  in  our  own.  The 
first  display  of  a foreign  flag  will  be  that  of 
Norway,  on  May  17,  this  being  Natal  Day, 
the  birthday  of  that  country. 

“The  display  of  these  flags  is  prompted, 
furthermore,  by  our  desire  to  symbolize  the 
semi-public  character  of  the  functions  of  the 
Union  Trust  & Savings  Bank — a bank  for 
all  people,  all  classes  and  all  nations.” 

It  would  be  hard  to  improve  upon  the 
matter  and  set-up  of  the  three  safe  de- 
posit advertisements  reproduced.  They 
are  models  in  every  respect.  The  book- 
lets, bank  monthly,  etc.,  sent  are  up  to 
the  high  standard  of  the  other  matter 
submitted. 
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SOME  MICHIGAN  ADVERTISING 


Sample  Bank  Advertisements  from  the  Wolver- 
ine State— Chiefly  of  Detroit  Institutions 


WE  are  indebted  to  C.  L.  Chamber- 
lin of  Osseo,  Mich.,  for  the  op- 
portunity of  looking  over  a collection 
of  good  bank  advertisements  he  has 
made,  and  have  chosen  several  of  them 
to  be  reproduced  and  commented  upon 
herein. 
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Life’s  Problem 


it  to  acquire,  during  your  earning  period, 
enough  money,  or  property,  to  carry  you 
safely  through  every  emergency,  and  to  have 
enough  laid  aside  to  take  care  of  you  com- 
fortably in  your  declining  years.  Are  you 
doing  it? 

ONE  DOLLAR  OPENS  AN  ACCOUNT  WITH 

The  German- American  Bank 


ESTABLISHED  lt&] 

Grlr».'d  M Lareystt*.  Branch— Gratiot  and  Hatties. 


A bank  account  is  a won- 
derful character  builder. 
Start  one  and  you’ll  notice 
the  difference— it  will  give 
you  confidence.  Try  it. 

ONE  DOLLAR  WILL  OPEN  AN  ACCOUNT  WITH 

The  German -American  Bank 

ESTABLISHED  U5J. 

(MimW  and  lafayatta.  Branch— Gratiot  and  Haatlny*. 


GOOD  ME9SAGE  QUICKLY  TOLD 




A Few  Bushels  of  Grain 


WELL  DISPLAYED 


The  advertisements  of  The  German- 
American  Bank  are  good,  because  they 
don’t  say  too  much  and  are  printed  in 
large,  bold  letters,  making  them  easily 
read.  The  ad.  would  be  improved  if  it 
had  a somewhat  heavier  rule  border, 
and  it  would  give  better  display  to  the 
emblem  if  the  motto  were  printed  some- 
where inside  rather  than  outside  of  the 
border. 

The  Dime  Savings  Bank  ad.  is  a little 
gem.  It  is  so  well  set  up  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  sit  and  contemplate  it.  We 
usually  associate  the  offer  of  business 
counsel  with  a commercial  bank’s  or  a 
trust  company’s  service,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  a savings  bank  cannot  give 
it  also. 

The  ads.  of  the  Detroit  United  Bank 
and  the  Market  Savings  Bank  when 
placed  “side  by  each”  look  like  a tug 
boat  alongside  of  a liner.  There’s  a 
lot  of  good  stuff  in  the  bigger  ad.,  hut 


we  would  he  willing  to  bet  the  price  of 
a new  straw  hat  that  more  people  read 
the  little  fellow  through  than  perused 
the  big  one  at  length. 

The  copy  used  by  the  First  State 
Savings  Bank  of  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  illus- 
trates what  can  be  done  by  a live  hank 


Business  Counsel  I 

When  you  mv  considering  bueineee  eepenskm. 
sound  advice  from  your  banker  will  aid  you.  Tha 
officers  and  directors  of  tha  Dime  Savings  Bank 
are  ready  at  aay  time  to  give  bueineee  counsel  to 
depositors.  In  this  way  they  often  are  able  to  con- 
tribute to  a depositor’s  success  and  safety. 

The  prosperity  of  this  bank  is  interwoven  with 
die  prosperity  of  its  patrons.  Officers  of  tha  bank 
aim  to  further  this  prosperity  in  every  legitimate 
w^. 

mm 

Hammond  Building.'  :,£"i 

-Branches:  149!  Woodward,  1x74  Jeff  see  oa,  Gratiot  and  RuseelL 
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I Hio  Dotroit  Unitod  Bank 


Strictly  a Savings  Bank 


PRANK  B.  LELAND,  President 

FREO  M.  WARNER,  Vice-President. 

HENRY  M.  ZIMMERMANN.  Vice-President. 

CHARLES  B.  CRAMER,  Cashier. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC 

GREETING: 

..  Ob  tbe  3rd  day  of  September.  1911.  THE  DETROIT  UNITED 
BANK  entered  upon  the  tenth  >ear  of  its  establishment  Nino  years 
ago  It  opened  its  doors  for  business  and  invited  the.  savings  deposits 
of  the  peOple,  agreeing  to  pay  4%  interest  on  such  deposits  from  the 
day  of  deposit  to  the  dste  of  withdrawal.  Its  announced  contract  with 
ths  public  waa  further:  That  ita  lopnt  mould  be  confined  strictly  to. 
flrft-class  real  estate  securities.  It -then  had  a capital  of  $100,000.00, 
Whereas  it  now  hes  s capital  of  $160,000.00.  with  surplus  and  un. 
tllvfded  profits  amounting  to  more  than  $80,000.00.  and  with  total  aaaetS 
Of  ever  $3,250,000.00.  It  has  continued  to  pay  4*1  interest  to  its  d» 
positors  as  It  originally  declared  it  would,  besides  has  paid  Its  stock* 
holders  regular  dividends,  and  has  out  of  its  earnings  accumulated  it* 
present  surplus  and  undivided  profits.  Thus  It  Is  evident  that  Ths 
Detroit  United  Bpnk  has  enjoyed  s full  measure  of  success,  and  its 
officers  and  directors  desire  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  spletv 
'did  co-operation  given  them  by  Its  many  depositors 

The  Detroit  United  Bank  inaugurated  the  successful  system  of 
Banking  by  Mall.  Introduced  bank  advertising  as  such  in  Michigan,  and 
commenced  a campaign  of  education  with  the  nurpose  of  building  ufc 
its  business  by  a course  of  fair,  honorable  and  liberal  treatment  of.lt* 
patrons.  It  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  savings  deposits  are  wprth 
much  more  to  a bank  than  checking  accounts,  and  demonstrated. that 
. it  could  afford  to  pay  4%  interest  on  d°ooslts  the  ssme  as  do  ths 
'Savings  Banks  of  New  York.  Pittsburg.  Cleveland  and  other  cities. 
Braids*  this,  no  bank  could  have  conducted  its  business  with  greater 
security  to  its  depositors. 

The  Detroit  United  Bank  at  the  beginning  of  Us  tenth  year  of 
successful  business  invites  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fidelity 
pith  which  Ita  Inaugural  Announcement  and  Its  policy  have  been  car 
fled  out,  and  to  what  thus  far  hss  been  accomplished 

.This  bank  haa  nald  4%  Interest  on  savings  deposits  from,  the  day 
of  Jtl  opening  and  It  hss  prospered.  Its  deposits  at  fhe  present  time 
-are  nearly  $3,000,000.  every  dollar  of  which  Is  purely  savings,  (t  IS 
thus. seen  that  the  deposits  of  this  baak  have  thcreased  an  average  of 
about  one  thousand  dollars  fcrr  eieTt  business  day  since  It  was  ooened. 
Jt  Is  not  s depository  of  8t*>e.  Countv,  City,  or  other  nubile  funds 

DEPOSITS,  have  slwsfs  been  raid  upon  demshd  without  exception, 
thU  oourse  being  followed  throughout  the  stringency  of  1907  and  1908. 

LOAN8  have  been  confined  strictly  to  first-class  improved  res! 
eetate  securities,  po  carefully  selected  that  ft  never  has  foreclosed  a 
single  mortgage,  nor  has  it  ever  had  s piece  of  real  estate  on  its  books, 
nor  tost  s dollar  lo  soy  transaction  whatever  When  tb»  fact  is  taken 
into  oonslderat Ion  {hat  this  bank  hss  taken  uowprdaof  three  thousand 
three  hundred  mortgages,  this  plan  of  loaning  Its  depositors'  fund*-.  It 
Is  believed,  will  receive  general  commendation.  It  departed  from  the 
then  almost  universal  and  still  verv  prevalent  custom  of  hanks  loaning 
money  to  their  officers  and  directors  by  adopting  s’.bv-law  nrovldlhg 
that  ot^offlcer.  director,  stockholder  or  emolove  gader  »nr  circum- 
stances whatever  could  borrow  any  money  from.lt,  and  this  by-law 
has  be»n  strictly  adhered  to. 

If  the  progressive  and  yet  more  conservative  course  followed  by 
this  bank  meets  yrrar  approval,  snd  vou  seek  an  Absolutely  safe  de- 
pository for  yotrr  savings  account  where  you  are  sure  of  courteous, 
fair  ahd  bonoreNf  treatment,  you  «re  cordially  Invited  to  open  stl 
aceotmt  with  THE  DETROIT  UNITED  BANK.  Those  opening  accounts 
this  month  will  assist  in  commencing  the  tenth  year  of  our  business 
under  increasingly  satisfactory  conditions. 

Bend  for  booklet  BANKING  BY  M41L 

Address  all  correspondence  to  THE  DETROIT  UNITED  BANK, 
20$  Griswold  8t„  Detroit  Mich. 


THE  FINGER  PRINT  SYSTEM  AS 
AN  ADVERTISING  FEATURE 

By  Arthur  A.  Ekirch 

TVJ'AKING  hay  while  the  sun  shines 
applies  to  banking  as  well  as  the 
farm,  and  particularly  to  the  securing 
of  new  accounts. 

A novel  means  to  arouse  public  atten- 
tion is  the  “finger  print  system,”  used 
primarily  to  identify  and  protect  de- 
positors, and  secondly  as  a means  for 
securing  new  business. 

As  the  taking  of  finger  prints  is  a 
comparatively  new  undertaking,  the 
banks  which  have  adopted  the  system 
have  at  their  disposal  an  excellent  ad- 
vertising feature. 

The  savings  bank  depositor  asks, 
“How  am  I protected?”  The  clerk  re- 
plies, “There  is  only  one  chance  in  ten 
thousand  of  any  of  your  money  on  de- 
posit with  this  bank  being  paid  to  the 
wrong  person  and  for  this  ONE 


4% 


:4% 

LIVING 

is  a lifelong  affair. 
Production  is  a mat- 
tar  of  only  a few 
years.  If  you  want 
to  live  independent- 
ly— your  full  life — 
you  must  live  on 
less  than  your  in- 
come during  your 
productive  period. 
A savings  account 
will  grow  surpris- 
ingly and  prove  a 
steady  income  after 
your  productive 
day*  are  over. 

MARKET  SAVINGS 
BANK 

Cor.  Monroe  and 
Huron. 

4.% 
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THE  LINER  AND  THE  TUG 


advertiser  in  a smaller  town  where 
newspaper  space  is  not  so  high-priced 
as  to  restrict  the  best  display  ideas. 
These  ads.  are  breezy  and  interesting, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  are  full  of 
good  business-like  talk  that  ought  to 
bring  results. 


CHANCE  the  bank  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility, so  you  can  readily  see  you 
are  absolutely  protected  against  wrong 
identity.” 

A reply  of  this  kind  strongly  im- 
presses the  depositor,  and  he  goes  away 
with  a strong  feeling  that  no  matter 
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what  happens,  his  money  will  be  secure. 

One  savings  institution  in  New  York 
city  recently  installed  the  finger  print 
system  and  placed  a sign  in  the  front 
window  which  reads  as  follows: 

This  Bank  Has  Installed  the  Finger 
Print  System  as  a Means  of  Identifica- 
tion ami  Protection  of  Depositors. 

The  sign  had  been  in  the  window  only 
about  an  hour  when  strange  faces  ap- 
peared at  the  “signature  desk”  and  made 
inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  sign. 

The  clerk  at  the  desk  gave  every  in- 
quirer a free  demonstration  of  the  sys- 
tem, taking  the  impressions  on  the  back 
of  the  bank’s  statements.  The  state- 
ments were  carried  away  by  the  in- 
quirers as  souvenirs,  which  cost  the 
bank  comparatively  nothing,  but  an- 
swered two  purposes:  First,  it  was  the 

means  of  bringing  the  passers-by  into 
the  banking  office,  and  secondly  it 
proved  an  excellent  means  of  distribu- 
ting the  bank’s  statements. 

The  bank  in  question,  however,  not 
only  handed  out  souvenir  impressions 
and  bank  statements,  but  opened  many 
new  accounts ; many  of  the  inquirers  de- 
siring to  be  the  first  to  have  their  finger 
prints  taken. 

Some  tanks  prior  to  adopting  the  sys- 
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tern  were  somewhat  skeptical  as  to  just 
how  the  savings  bank  depositor  would 
take  to  having  his  or  her  fingers 
pressed  on  a glass  plate  containing 
“printers’  ink”  and  then  placed  on  the 
signature  card,  to  leave  the  finger  print 
impressions  thereon.  But  they  have 
found,  much  to  their  surprise,  that  in 
most  cases  there  was  no  objection  and 
the  depositor  does  not  bother  the  clerk 
to  remove  the  ink  from  the  fingers,  pre- 
ferring to  remove  it  at  home. 

One  of  the  savings  banks  using  the 
system  is  having  a circular  printed  on 
which  will  appear  news  items  about 
finger  prints  and  also  cuts  showing  the 
various  impressions  of  the  depositors’ 
fingers  taken  at  the  bank. 

The  general  distribution  of  a circular 
of  this  kind,  it  is  believed,  will  bring 
many  to  the  bank  for  a free  demon- 
stration in  “finger  printologv”  and  se- 
cure much  new  business  for  the  institu- 
tion. 

A general  description  of  the  finger 
print  system  appeared  in  a previous 
issue  of  The  Bankers  Magazine. 
Therefore,  it  has  not  been  the  intention 
of  the  writer  to  dwell  on  the  workings 
of  the  system  in  this  article,  but  merely 
to  tell  the  readers  of  this  magazine  the 
excellent  opportunity  the  finger  print 
system  offers  as  an  advertising  feature. 


HOW  BANKS  ARE  ADVERTISING 


Note  and  Comment  on  Current  Financial  Publicity 


HTHE  Olean  National  Bank,  Olean, 
A X.  Y.,  recently  ran  a newspaper 
advertisement,  showing  by  type  rules 
the  relative  size  of  the  present  cur- 
rency and  the  proposed  reduced  size  of 
the  bills.  Inside  the  inner  rules  was 
this  clever  copy: — 

WORTH  KNOWING 

The  size  and  design  of  paper  currency 
may  be  changed.  The  reduction  in  size 
was  suggested  largely  in  the  interest  of 
economy.  The  opinions  of  bankers,  busi- 
ness men  and  others  was  canvassed  regard- 
ing this  change,  to  make  sure  that  there 
would  be  no  objections  or  disadvantages. 


The  idea  met  with  favor  and  the  depart- 
ment now  awaits  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion from  Congress  to  execute  the  plan 
laid  out,  hence  you  may  soon  see  our  cur- 
rency reduced.  By  this  reduction  the  Gov- 
ernment will  save  20  per  cent,  in  the  cost 
of  paper  which  will  amount  to  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  Now  if 
you  will  also  stop  and  figure  a little  and 
take  out  one  of  our  interest  books  perhaps 
you  can  save  20  per  cent,  of  what  is  going 
to  waste. 


The  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton calls  attention  to  a special  feature 
of  its  service  as  follows: 
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The  National  Shawnuit  Bank  will  accept 
from  depositors  carrying  balances  of  $500 
and  over,  securities  and  valuable  papers  for 
safe  keeping.  For  this  service  no  charge 
will  be  made  except  under  extraordinary 
conditions,  or  when  large  estates  are  in- 
volved. Receipts  are  given  for  securities  so 
deposited,  coupons  and  dividends  on  the 
same  collected,  credited  to  the  owners’  ac- 
counts, and  notifications  sent  to  them.  In 
this  way  the  security  of  a national  bank  is 
combined  with  the  convenience  of  having 
the  collection  of  one’s  income  made  without 
the  expense  of  a safe  deposit  box.  The  se- 
curities deposited  are  accessible  to  owners 
at  all  times.  The  confidential  records  of 
the  department  are  in  charge  of  men  under 
bond.  Each  customer  is  insured  absolute 
privacy  concerning  his  affairs.  Depositors 
who  open  accounts  on  and  after  May  15  will 
be  entitled  to  this  sendee  as  weli  as  old 
customers.  Will  you  not  write  for  further 
information? 


George  J.  Schaller,  cashier  of  the 
Citizens  National  Bank  of  Storm  Lake, 
Iowa,  writes: — 

We  are  at  the  present  time  using  sundry 
locals  in  the  reading  matter  of  our  local 
paper.  We  have  used  several  different  kinds 
of  newspaper  advertising  and  believe  that 
our  best  results  come  from  changing  the 
character  of  the  advertisement  from  time 
to  time,  that  is,  running  locals  for  a few 
weeks  and  then  for  a while  earning  a regu- 


lar display  ad.  Whether  earning  regular 
advertisements  or  locals,  we  aim  to  change 
the  reading  matter  each  week.  I enclose 
you  a copy  of  the  statement  that  we  mail 
out  and  also  a printed  form  of  letter  which 
is  sent  out  by  any  of  the  officers  or  direc- 
tors of  the  bank  to  people  whom  they  think 
might  be  interested  in  forming  a banking 
connection  or  to  any  people  coming  to  the 
community.  We  have  an  arrangement  with 
one  of  our  local  papers  whereby  a copy  of 
the  paper  is  sent  to  new  people  coming  to 
this  community,  with  the  compliments  of 
this  bank,  for  a period  of  three  months,  or 
until  such  time  as  they  permanently  move 
here.  We  have  found  that  this  produces 
very  satisfactory  results,  although  it  re- 
quires considerable  attention  to  keep  an  up- 
to-date  list  of  new  comers. 


Carl  W.  Art  of  the  Publicity  De- 
partment of  the  Union  Trust  & Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  writes: 

Thinking  that  our  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  issuing  attractive  statements  at  each 
call  of  tlie  Comptroller,  which  might  be  in 
the  form  of  a booklet,  in  order  to  allow 
more  text  than  is  allowed  on  a single  page 
sheet,  and  which  might  be  issued  quickly 
and  at  slight  cost — I am  enclosing  our  latest 
statement,  together  with  the  ones  prepared 
for  use  during  the  ensuing  year. 

We  prepared  copy  of  a general  na- 
ture, outlining  our  functions,  etc.,  which  we 
had  set  up  to  make  an  eight-page  booklet, 
one  page,  however,  being  left  entirely  blank, 
with  tte  exception  of  a uniform  border,  in 
order  to  permit  printing  the  statement  at  a 
later  time.  We  next  had  these  run  on  five 
different  tints  of  paper,  being  careful  to 
select  stock  which  would  harmonize  with  the 
one  color  scheme  adopted. 

The  result  is  that  for  the  price  of  one 
large  run,  we  were  able  to  get  out  five  dif- 
ferent statement  folders,  thus  cutting  out 
the  expense  of  five  separate  runs  and  color 
schemes.  Now,  whenever,  the  Comptroller's 
call  is  received,  we  have  the  printer  set  up 
our  statement,  print  it  in  on  the  blank  page, 
and  trim  and  bind  the  booklets,  thus  having 
a new  booklet  each  time,  at  little  greater 
cost  and  in  just  as  short  a space  of  time  as 
is  possible  when  having  but  a single  page 
printed. 

Is  our  plan  worthy  of  note? 


We  think  this  plan  certainly  is 
worthy  of  note  and  commend  the  idea 
to  the  attention  of  other  bankers  as  an 
example  of  real  scientific  management. 
A good  advertising  man  or  purchasing 
agent  can  save  a big  bank  the  equiva- 
lent of  his  salary  in  such  ways  as 
these. 
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At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Bankers’  . Association  at 
Buffalo,  the  Bank  of  Buffalo  gave  out 
a valuable  souvenir  map  of  Buffalo. 
The  map  was  sent  to  banks  in  advance 
with  a card  stating: 

With  the  compliments  of  the  Bank  of 
Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  the  uSfe  of  your 
representative  while  in  attendance  at  the 
convention  of  the  New  York  State  Bankers’ 
Association,  to  be  held  in  Buffalo,  June  13 
and  14,  1912. 


Mr.  B.  S.  Cooban,  who  has  super- 
vision over  the  advertising  of  the  Chi- 
cago City  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
sends  us  a large  poster  (28x42  inches) 
which  that  institution  uses  for  outdoor 
display  advertising.  Mr.  Cooban  was 
formerly  connected  with  a drug  busi- 
ness, where  he  used  printers’  ink  a good 
deal,  and  he  believes  that  it  can  be 
made  equally  effective  in  the  banking 
business. 


The  State  National  Bank  of  Tex- 
arkana, Ark.,  appeals  to  baseball  fans 
by  giving  them  a celluloid  score  card, 
carrying  a brief  advertising  message 
from  the  bank. 

Our  breezy  friend,  Edward  T.  Kear- 
ney, formerly  of  Nebraska,  is  now  run- 
ning the  Mid-West  Bank  at  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  and  he  has  taken  with  him  his 
motto,  “The  bank  that  always  treats 
you  right,”  and  he  has  started  his  char- 
acteristic form  letter  campaign  for  new 
business.  A good  new  wrinkle  is  a rub- 
ber stamp  on  the  outside  of  the  en- 
velope stating  that  the  letter  is  “Per- 
sonal,” and  suggesting  that  the  re- 
cipient start  a savings  account  at  once. 


The  Chase  National  Bank,  one  of 
New  York  city’s  strongest  and  busiest 
banks,  sends  out  with  its  compliments  a 
handsomely  printed  card  bearing  this 
copyrighted  matter: — 

A PATRIOTIC  CREED. 

We  believe  in  our  country — the  United 
States  of  America.  We  believe  in  her  Con- 
stitution, her  laws,  her  institutions  and  the 


NORTH  WARD 
NATIONAL  BANK 

443-44B-  Broad  St. 

OrfulMd  1111 

Capital  Stock  A Prafta,  $560,600.00 
Deptsfc,  Over  - $3^0,000.00 


Th«  woman  in',  the  home  la 
alive  to  the  importance  of  hand- 
line  household  income  and  ex. 
penses  through  a checking,  ac- 
count. 

We  devote  considerable 
thought  and  system  to  the  ser- 
vice of  household  accounts;  we 
endeavor  to  facilitate  the  house- 
hold bookkeeping  of  our  de- 
positors In  an  efficient  business- 
like manner. 

'-Visitors  age  invited  to  ask  ns 
for  a demonstration  of  our  plans 
for  serving  them. 
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GOOD  SINGLE  COLUMN 


principles  for  which  she  stands.  We  believe 
in  her  future — the  past  is  secure.  We  be- 
lieve in  her  vast  resources,  her  great  possi- 
bilities— yes,  more,  her  wonderful  certain- 
ties. 

We  believe  in  the  American  people,  their 
genius,  their  brain  and  their  brawn.  We 
believe  in  their  honesty,  their  integrity  and 
dependability.  We  believe  that  nothing  can 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  commercial  ad- 
vancement and  prosperity. 

We  believe  that  what  are  termed  “times 
of  business  depression”  are  hut  periods  of 
preparation  for  greater  and  more  pro- 
nounced commercial  successes. 

And  we  believe  that  in  our  country  are 
being  worked  out  great  problems,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 

The  Chase  National  Bank, 

New  York. 

Under  the  title  “One  Man’s  Story,” 
the  Continental  and  Commercial  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago  has  been 
publishing  booklets  giving  the  actual 
experiences  of  persons  who  have  suc- 
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ceeded  through  thrift  and  the  savings 
bank.  A complete  history  of  one  case 
is  given  in  each  booklet. 


“Cause  and  Effect”  is  effectually 
used  in  a statement  folder  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Toccoa,  Ga.,  On  the 
“Cause”  side  is  given  the  various  fac- 
tors of  the  bank's  strength,  while  on 
the  “Effect”  side  is  the  bank's  con- 
densed statement. 


In  the  Sunday  issue  of  the  “Herald- 
Dispatch”  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  May 
12th  last,  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Huntington  ran  a full  page  advertise- 
ment, which  carried  out  a very  good 
idea  in  a novel  way.  It  is  not  at  all 
unusual  for  a bank  to  publish,  side  by 
side,  its  earliest  and  latest  statements, 
but  this  bank  had  line  cuts  made  of  the 
actual  statement  blanks  filled  in,  the 
first  call  statement  being  dated  April 
24,  1884,  and  tbe  last  one,  April  18, 
1912.  Nothing  less  than  a full  page 
would  answer  for  an  advertisement  of 
this  kind,  and  even  at  that  a good  deal 
of  the  matter  is  rather  fine  for  ordinary 
eyes. 

Quite  a number  of  banks  with  savings 
departments  are  trying  the  Christmas 
Savings  Club  method  of  getting  addi- 
tional accounts.  The  scheme  is  on  this 
principle:  Deposit  five  cents  the  week 

beginning  May  27th,  for  instance,  ten 
cents  the  second  week,  fifteen  cents  the 
third  week,  and  so  on  for  twenty-eight 
weeks.  Two  weeks  before  Christmas 
we  will  mail  you  a check  for  $20.30, 
with  interest  at  two  per  cent.,  or  the 
order  of  deposits  may  be  reversed,  if 
desired. 

V 


BANK  ADVERTISING  EXCHANGE 

Those  listed  herewith  are  willing  to  ex- 
change booklets,  folders  and  other  adver- 
tising matter  issued  by  them  from  time  to 
time.  Others  can  get  on  this  list  free  of 
charge  by  writing  to  the  editor  of  this  de- 
partment. Watch  each  month  for  new 
names  and  add  them  to  your  list  at  once. 

The  Bankers  Magazine,  New  York  (ex 
officio). 

John  W.  Wadden,  Lake  County  Bank, 
Madison,  S.  D. 


Charles  D.  Wells,  Traders  Bank  of  Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington  street  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Henry  M.  Lester,  National  City  Bank, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

R.  B.  Parrish,  cashier,  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Williamson,  W.  Va. 

Prank  A.  Zimmerman,  Chambersburg  Trust 
Co.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Dalby,  Naugatuck  Savings  Bank. 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Arthur  S.  Cory,  Chehalis  National  Bank, 
Cbehalls,  Wash. 

C.  F.'Hamsher,  assistant  cashier.  Savings 
Union  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Horatio  Ford,  secretary,  Garfield  Savings 
Bank  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

F.  W.  Ellsworth,  Publicity  Manager,  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

T.  H.  Stoner,  cashier,  The  Peoples  Na- 
tional Bank,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Overton,  cashier.  The  National  Bank 
of  Smithtown  Branch,  Smithtown  Branch, 
N Y. 

H.  M.  Jefferson,  Windsor  Trust  Company. 
New  York  City. 

W.  R.  Dysart,  assistant  cashier,  First 
National  Bank,  Ripon,  Wis. 

W.  J.  Kommers,  cashier.  Union  Trust  A 
Savings  Bank,  Spokane,  Wash. 

W.  R.  Stackhouse,  City  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

George  J.  Schaller,  cashier.  Citizens  Bank, 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 

J.  G.  Hoagland,  Continental  and  Commer- 
cial Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago. 

H.  B.  Matthews,  S.  W.  Straus  & Co., 
Straus  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

B.  H.  Blalock,  assistant  cashier,  Security 
Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

The  Franklin  Society,  38  Park  Row,  New 
York. 

C.  L.  Glenn,  advertising  manager,  Wacho- 
via Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

W.  O.  Boozer,  Barnett  National  Bank, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

W.  P.  Jones,  assistant  cashier.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce,  Hattiesburg  Mias. 

C.  E.  Taylor,  Jr.,  president,  Wilmington 
Savings  & Trust  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Jesse  R Brannen,  cashier,  First  National 
Bank,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

R A.  Hatton,  cashier,  First  National  Bank, 
Del  Rio,  Texas. 

A.  A.  Ekirch,  secretary.  North  Side  Sav- 
ings Bank,  New  York  City. 

E.  M.  Baugher,  president.  The  Home  Build- 
ing Association  Co.,  Newark,  Ohio. 

C.  W.  Bailey,  cashier,  First  National  Bank, 
Plurksvillp  Tpnn 

C.  W.  Rowley,  manager,  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

T.  J.  Brooks,  cashier,  The  Guaranty  Trust 
& Savings  Bank,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

W.  W.  Potts,  treasurer,  The  Federal  Title 
& Trust  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

E.  W.  Finch,  assistant  cashier,  Birming- 
ham Trust  & Savings  Co.,  Birmingham.  Ala. 

Charles  S.  Marvel,  The  First-Second  Na- 
tional Bank,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Farmers  & Mechanics  Trust  Company, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Tom  C.  McCorvey,  Jr.,  assistant  cashier, 
Citv  Bank  & Trust  Company,  Mlobile,  Ala. 

C.  W.  Beerbower.  assistant  cashier.  The 
Farmers  National  Bank,  Salem,  Va. 

B.  P.  Gooden,  adv.  mgr.,  New  Netherland 
Bank,  New  York. 

J.  A.  Buchanan,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

W.  L.  Jenkins.  Farmers  & Mechanics 
Trust  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

E.  P.  Simpson.  Jr.,  assistant  cashier.  First 
National  Bank,  Toccoa,  Ga. 

E.  L.  Zoemig,  Sedalia  Trust  Co.,  Sedalia, 
Mo. 

W.  R.  Kay,  Jr.,  advertising  manager, 
Sacramento  Bank,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

C.  E.  Auracher,  The  Bank  Advertiser, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Wm.  J.  Ruff,  cashier.  Luzerne  County 
National  Bank,  Wilkes-Barre, 
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Germantown  Ave.  Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Frank  K.  Houston  assistant  cashier,  First 
National  Bank.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  S.  Cooban,  Chicago  City  Bank  and 
Trust  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

A.  V.  Gardner,  advertising  manager,  The 
Northwestern  National  Bank,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Felix  Robinson,  advertising  manager.  First 
National  Bank,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


PLEASED  TO  CORRESPOND. 

Kindly  enter  our  name  in  your  bank  ad- 
vertising exchange.  We  will  be  pleased  to 
correspond  with  the  advertising  depart- 
ments of  other  banks. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  V.  GARDNER. 

Advertising  Manager,  The  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


NO  TIME  LIKE  THE  PRESENT 


"C'VERYONE,  says  the  Cincinnati 
“Times-Star,”  admits  that  Charles 
Hawtrey  is  a good  actor.  But  accord- 
ing to  Whitman  Bennett  he  should  have 
been  a banker.  “He  unites  the  cold 
eye  that  is  worn  by  every  banker  I 
have  ever  known  personally  to  the 
aplomb  and  self-possession  of  a back 
yard  cat,”  said  Mr.  Bennett.  “He 
wouldn't  lose  his  poise  if  his  monocle 
dropped  in  the  soup.  Things  happen 
around  Mr.  Hawtrey.  They  never  hap- 
pen to  him.” 

And  as  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Haw- 
trey's  icy  calm  Mr.  Bennett  tells  a 
story  of  an  occasion  when  Hawtrey 
wished  to  borrow  a large  sum  of  money 
from  an  English  banker.  The  actor 
w’as  at  that  time  managing  his  own  the- 


atre in  London,  and  he  had  a severe, 
biting  need  for  a large  cask  of  treasure 
at  once.  He  had  plenty  of  collateral 
to  offer,  but  because  he  was  an  actor  the 
banker  sought  to  make  a little  chest 
over  it.  If  Hawtrey  had  been  a broker 
the  money  would  have  been  loaned  on 
that  collateral  without  any  loose  conver- 
sation at  all.  “You  must  realize,  Mr. 
Hawtrey,”  said  the  banker,  seeking  to 
transfix  that  gentleman  with  his  eye, 
and  feeling  his  optic  slipping  on  Haw- 
trey’s  polished  surface,  “that  this  is  a 
large  sum  of  money — a very  large  sum 
of  money  indeed.  When  do  you  want 
it?” 

Mr.  Hawtrey  calmly  withdrew  his 
watch  from  his  waistcoat  pocket.  “What 
time  is  it  now?”  he  asked. 


THE  WORLD  S DEBT  FOR  WAR 


U'T'HE  war  debt  of  the  world  for 
*■“  borrowed  money,  practically  all 
used  for  war  purposes,  amounts  to  near- 
ly $37,000,000,000,”  says  President 
Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford  University, 
in  the  June  “World's  Work.”  “This 
sum  is  expressed  in  the  ‘Endless  Cara- 
van of  Ciphers,’  which  carries  no  mean- 
ing to  the  average  taxpayer,  until  he 
feels  its  pressure  in  the  rising  cost  of 
living,  and  in  his  own  difficulties  in 
making  both  ends  meet.  The  interest 


charges  of  the  world  on  its  national 
bonded  debt  are  about  $1,500,000,000 
a year,  and  about  $2,500,000,000  are 
expended  yearly  on  standing  armies 
and  on  battleships.  If  we  were  to  sell 
out  the  entire  holdings  of  the  United 
States,  capitalize  the  returns,  and  put 
the  whole  sum  at  interest  at  four  per 
cent.,  it  would  just  about  keep  up  the 
military  expenses  of  the  world  in  time 
of  peace.” 


J.  G.  WHITE  & CO. 


”D  EPORT  to  the  stockholders  of  this 
company,  submitted  by  the  presi- 
dent on  May  20,  showed  an  increase  in 
surplus  for  the  year  from  $485,529.04  to 
$605,522.03,  after  having  paid  the  reg- 
ular six  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  com- 


pany's outstanding  preferred  stock. 
This  is  equivalent  to  about  eight  per 
cent  earned  on  the  common  stock. 

With  the  business  in  hand  and  in 
prospect  a further  increase  in  earnings 
is  looked  for  during  the  current  year. 
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MODERN  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

AND  THEIR  EQUIPMENT 


REMODELED  BUILDING  OF  THE  BARNETT 
NATIONAL  BANK  OF  JACKSONVILLE, 
FLORIDA 


AFTER  ten  months  of  business  in  tem- 
h.  porary  quarters,  at  the  corner  of 
Laura  and  Adams  streets  (one  block 
removed  from  its  permanent  home),  the 
Barnett  National  Bank  on  March  18,  1912, 
opened  the  doors  of  its  remodeled  building 
and  resumed  business  relations  with  the 
public  at  its  old  stand,  located  at  the  cor- 


Richly  Finished  Interior. 

The  visitor  to  the  bank  will  be  impressed 
with  the  simple  richness  and  beauty  of  the 
whole  interior  arrangement,  which  is  seen 
and  felt  as  one  enters  either  of  the  two 
front  doors.  Gracefully  curving  across  the 
main  room  is  a solid  railing  of  Botticino 
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ner  of  Forsyth  and  Laura  streets,  now*  the 
heart  of  Jacksonville's  business  district. 

It  is  recognized  by  all  who  have  seen  the 
improved  building  that  it  is  a model  of 
taste  and  convenience,  and  is  now  a struc- 
ture creditable  to  the  standing  and  manage- 
ment of  the  bank  and  a witness  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  work  done  by  the  supervising 
architect,  George  O.  Holmes,  and  L.  M. 
Boykin,  the  contractor — both  local  men. 

Out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  W.  B. 
Barnett,  the  founder  of  the  bank,  it  was 
decided  not  to  make  any  material  change  in 
the  fine  exterior  of  the  building. 
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marble,  capped  with  a polished  rail  of  the 
same  material,  the  whole  dividing  the  lobby 
from  the  quarters  of  the  officers  of  the  bank. 
Around  the  room  a wainscoting  of  marble 
is  seen,  while  lofty  pilasters  of  the  same 
material,  with  richly  moulded  capitals  and 
bases  of  pure  Doric  design,  extend  from  the 
floor  to  the  classic  entablature,  which  forms 
a rich  and  fitting  finish  to  the  four  walls  of 
the  banking  room.  From  the  top  of  this 
entablature  the  w'alls  are  continued  up- 
wards, with  a graceful  cove  ceiling  which  is 
sub-divided  into  panels,  by  richly  moulded 
girders  and  beams.  The  entire  fiat  surface 
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of  the  ceiling,  between  the  beams  and  gir- 
ders, is  filled  in  with  dome  or  ceiling  sashes 
glazed  with  English  cathedral  glass.  All  of 
this  glass  is  set  in  heavy  bronze  mountings, 
in  a Greek  fret  design,  and  the  soft  amber 
light  which  is  diffused  throughout  the  bank- 
ing room  renders  it  possible  for  the  clerks 
to  work  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
without  the  use  of  artificial  light. 

At  all  door  and  window  openings  the 
woodwork  is  finished  in  richly  figured  Cuban 
and  Mexican  mahogany,  forming  a beautiful 
and  striking  contrast,  while  bronze  fixtures 
and  lamp  brackets,  surmounted  by  clusters 
of  electric  lights,  complete  the  pleasing  and 
ornamental  effect  of  the  spacious  room. 
Marble,  brought  from  Italy,  and  appro- 
priately finished,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  rooms. 

Modern  Facilities. 

Directly  behind  the  marble  railing  are  the 
desks  of  the  officers.  To  the  rear  of  the 
president’s  desk  is  a small  private  office, 
also  for  his  use. 

Facing  the  left  lobby,  or  western  cor- 
ridor, are:  First,  ladies’  teller,  so  that 
feminine  customers  will  not  have  to  stand 
in  line  with  the  men;  second,  four  regular 
receiving  tellers;  third,  savings  teller,  who 
pays  and  receives  savings  accounts;  fourth, 

f>ass-book  teller.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the 
obby  the  door  to  the  left  (next  to  the 
western  wall)  leads  to  the  ladies’  retiring 
room,  which  is  fitted  with  every  modern 
convenience.  The  door  to  the  right  leads  to 
the  working  room  of  the  bank. 


Facing  right  lobby,  or  eastern  corridor, 
are:  First,  loan  and  discount  department, 
with  two  windows,  through  which  depart- 
ment all  loans  are  paid  and  renewed,  and 
all  exchanges,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
are  issued;  this  department  is  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  assistant  cash- 
ier; second,  the  collection  department,  with 
two  windows  to  the  public;  third,  four  pay- 
ing tellers.  Only  two  paying  tellers  are 
used  ordinarily,  but  on  rush  days,  espe- 
cially Saturdays,  it  is  necessary  to  run  all 
four  cages.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the 
lobby  is  the  office  of  the  chairman  of  the 
board.  Next  to  the  last  paying  cage  is  the 
door  entering  to  the  safety  deposit  vault  in 
the  basement.  This  door  does  not  admit 
entrance  to  the  banking  room,  for  the 
bronze  netting  is  carried  back  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  make  necessary  another  door 
before  the  room  is  entered;  this  door  is 
always  securely  locked,  each  clerk  having  a 
key. 

The  safety-deposit  vault  is  handsomely  fit- 
ted with  coupon  desks,  which  have  frosted 
glass,  so  as  to  lend  privacy.  A competent 
attendent  to  administer  to  the  needs  of  the 
customers  of  the  bank  is  in  charge  from 
eight  o’clock  a.  m.  to  four  o’clock  p.  m. 
There  is  a side  door  entrance  to  the  build- 
ing from  I .aura  street. 

B csi ness  Department. 

Divided  from  tne  public  corridors  by  ar- 
tistic bronze  netting,  the  individual  book- 
keepers have  their  desks.  These,  located  in 
the  centre  of  the  inner  space,  provide  work- 
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ing  room  for  eight  bookkeepers.  Here  the  desks  of  the  assistant  cashier  and  the 
again  the  scheme  of  color  is  maintained,  all  assistant  to  the  president, 

desks  being  of  a rich  mahogany  finish,  each  The  whole  interior  is  lighted  as  brilliantly 
desk  being  fitted  for  the  use  of  two  men.  as  day  by  the  skylight  which  covers  the 

Immediately  behind  the  officers'  quarters.  whole  interior,  and  has  no  intervening  fix- 

and  in  the  main  working  room,  are  located  tures  to  obstruct  the  light  or  cast  a shadow. 


William  R.  McQuaid 

ASSISTANT  CASHIER  BARNETT  NATIONAL 
BANK,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


George  A.  Kirk,  Jr. 

ASSISTANT  CASHIER  BARNETT  NATIONAL 
BANK,  JACKSON VILKlf^EIJU. 
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Money  Vault. 

In  the  rear  are  the  money  vaults,  con- 
structed and  equipped  as  described  below. 
A heavy  steel  lined  burglar  proof  money 
vault,  equipped  with  modern  burglar  proof 
doors,  having  the  latest  locking  devices.  In- 
side this  vault  are  to  be  found  three  mam- 
moth Diebold  compound  door  manganese 
steel  currency  chests,  which  are  said  to  be 
the  strongest  of  any  ever  installed  in  a 
bank  in  Florida. 


«ON  VENIENCES  FOR  EMPLOYEES. 

Leaving  the  main  floor  there  is  a marble 
stairway  leading  to  the  basement,  where 
steel  lockers  are  provided  for  the  employees 
of  the  bank,  these  lockers  being  arranged  in 
one  long  row  by  the  west  wall.  The  lockers 
are  of  steel  and  provide  a private  wardrobe 
for  each  attache  of  the  bank.  Here  in  this 
basement  are  lavatories  and  other  conven- 
iences, while  at  one  end  a shower  and  needle 
bath  is  provided  for  the  special  use  of  the 
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There  are  also  four  heavy  steel  chests  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  tellers,  as  well  as 
six  heavy  steel  silver  and  collateral  chests. 
One  can  quickly  see  that  the  battery  of 
chests  in  this  vault  surrounded  by  drill- 
proof  lining,  with  the  heavy  doors,  besides 
the  reinforced  concrete  wall  and  this  entire 
vault,  give  this  bank  and  its  patrons  secu- 
rity second  to  none  in  the  South. 

Next  to  this  vault  is  a large  steel-lined 
book  vault,  with  modern  doors  similar  to 
those  on  the  money  vault.  Inside  of  the 
vault  is  the  latest  steel  furniture,  consisting 
of  steel  roller  shelves,  steel  buses  for  filing 
checks  and  deposit  tickets,  as  well  as  buses 
for  transportation  of  the  bank  books  from 
the  desks  to  the  vault. 

Not  a thing  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked in  equipping  this  vault.  In  all,  the 
bank  has  seven  vaults,  being  five  stories 
high. 


employees.  On  every  hand  is  seen  the  same 
richness  and  neat  finish  as  marks  the  upper 
and  main  part  of  the  building. 

Other  Departments. 


In  remodeling  the  bank  two  mezzanine 
floors  were  constructed,  the  first  of  which 
is  used  by  the  clerks  and  other  employees 
of  the  bank  who  handle  mail  and  accounts. 
This  space  overlooks  the  lower  floor  and  is 
well  lighted  despite  the  ceiling  overhead. 
On  this  floor  are  desks  of  modern  design, 
all  of  mahogany  finish,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  is  an  automatic  mail-carrier  and 
speaking-tube  connected  with  the  office 
below. 

On  this  floor,  but  located  at  the  rear,  is  a 
private  office  for  the  president,  where  he 
may  hold  conferences  or  transact  such  af- 
fairs as  will  allow  of  no  interference.  This, 
room  is  handsomely  finished  and  corre- 
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sponds  perfectly  with  other  rooms  de- 
scribed. 

Directors’  Room. 

Another  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  the  direc- 
tors’ room  on  the  second  mezzanine  floor, 
this  room  being  located  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  building.  Finished  in  mahog- 
any, with  a solid  mahogany  table  fully 
twenty  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide,  with 
chairs  to  match  surroundings,  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  room  suggests  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  the  business  to  be 
transacted  here.  Windows  of  this  room 
open  on  Laura  street,  lighting  the  interior 
in  a perfect  manner,  and  artistic  electric 
fixtures  provide  even  more  brilliancy  if 
needed. 

Other  Modern  Features. 

In  a hasty  review  of  the  Barnett  National 
Bank  Building,  as  it  has  been  remodeled,  a 
complete  description  would  be  impossible. 
For  instance,  much  space  would  be  required 
to  describe  the  ventilation  of  the  building, 
which  differs  from  any  other  system  em- 
ployed in  Jacksonville.  On  the  upper  floor, 
or  what  would  be  called  the  attic,  is  located 
an  electric  fan,  which  sends  fresh  air  to  all 
parts  of  the  building.  During  warm  weather 
this  air  is  forced  over  running  water,  al- 
lowing it  to  escape  in  the  rooms  of  the  bank 
■many  degrees  cooler  than  the  air  outside. 
In  the  winter  this  system  can  be  reversed 
and  the  air  sent  out  warm  to  all  parts  of 
the  building.  Tn  all  rooms  radiators  are 
located  in  the  walls,  these  being  operated 
by  a suction  fan,  which  causes  all  of  the 
foul  air  to  be  drawn  out. 

The  heating  plant  is  located  in  the  base- 
ment, with  modern  facilities  for  handling 
fuel,  the  coal  chute  extending  outward  un- 
der the  sidewalk. 

, " A Marvel  of  Neatness. 

In  every  particular  the  bank  has  been 
converted  into  what  is  distinctly  modern 
style,  ihis  is  evidenced  from  the  moment 
one  sees  the  plate-glass  writing  desks  ar- 
ranged along  the  walls,  with  bronze  deposit 
and  check  receptacles  beneath.  Hardwood 
floors  everywhere,  glistening  bronze,  deli- 
cately tinted  marble  and  rich  mahogany,  all 
combine  to  set  off  to  advantage  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  building. 

Fine  Exterior  Preserved. 

In  handling  the  problem  of  remodeling 
the  building,  the  architect,  George  O. 
Holmes,  has  removed  every  vestige  of  the 
interior  of  the  old  structure,  but  did  not 
touch  the  massive  walls  nor  Ionic  colon- 
nades on  Forsyth  street.  The  classic  exte- 
rior of  the  building  has  been  retained. 

Saving  a fine  old  treasure  of  a building  is 
one  thing;  to  double  its  capacity  without 
material  change  of  character  is*  another. 
But  these  ends  have  both  been  achieved. 

The  great  portion  of  the  bank’s  business 
centres  around  the  main  banking  screen, 
which  is  rectangular  in  ground  plan,  the 


rear  of  the  building  beingf  utilized  for  the 
three  mezzanine  floors,  which  are  concealed, 
how'ever,  by  an  arrangement  of  columns, 
pilasters  and  marble  balustrades. 

The  banking  screen,  always  an  obtrusive 
element  in  a bank's  interior,  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  its  bronze  construction,  is  in  this 
instance  worked  out  in  a series  of  Doric 
pilasters  and  dull  glass  panels,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult  to  call  the  result  a banking  cage. 

The  officers’  desks  arc  specially  designed 
and  planned  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
each  officer.  They  are  built  of  solid  ma- 
hogany and  are  indeed  exquisite  examples 
of  the  cabinet  maker’s  art.  The  electric 
light  reflector  is  directly  under  the  roll,  and 
all  are  equipped  w'ith  master  stations  for 
telephones,  dictagraph,  etc. 

The  American  banking  interior  is  usually 
a thing  of  colored  marbles,  stained  glass, 
tinted  panels,  gilded  carvings  and  hignly 
polished  w'oods.  As  a wrhole  these  interiors 
are  fine  and  impressive,  but  the  interior  of 
the  Barnett  National  Bank  is  a striking 
contrast.  The  light  gray  Italian  Bottlcino 
marble,  a material  rarely  suggestive  of 
w’armth,  softness  and  delicacy,  enters  into 
the  pilasters,  balustrades,  banking  screen 
and  w’ainscoting.  This  is  the  marble  used 
in  the  Dome  des  Invalides  in  Paris,  and  has 
stood  the  test  of  centuries.  Stone  slabs 
from  the  Konxville  quarries  form  the  floor 
and  fit  admirably  into  the  monotone  color 
scheme. 

This  interior,  for  all  the  beauty  that 
would  come  from  a gentle  plav  of  light 
and  shadow',  w'ould  take  on  a trifle  of  mo- 
notony if  it  w’ere  devoid  of  all  hint  of  color. 
This  touch  of  color  is  lent  by  the  medium 
tone  red  mahogany  furniture  and  bv  the 
bronze  grills,  bronze  doors  and  chandeliers. 


Work  of  Noted  Architect. 

In  planning  the  banking  equipment,  F. 
Schaettler,  of  New'  York  city,  co-operated 
with  the  banking  officials. 

The  building  of  the  interior  furnishings 
and  equipment  required  about  six  months 
time.  All  of  the  furniture  and  fittings  are 
built  of  especially  selected  hard  Mexican 
mahogany  in  open  grain  finish,  without 
gloss.  They  are  of  the  sanitary  type,  w'ith 
the  large  flat  surfaces  without  mouldings, 
and  with  bronze  shoes  where  the  legs  touch 
the  floor. 

The  gentleman  who  held  the  general  con- 
tract for  the  entire  interior  of  the  bank,  F. 
Schaettler,  of  New'  York  city,  has  had  n 
large  experience  in  this  particular  line,  and 
planned,  designed  and  built  the  banking 
equipment  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New'  York,  the  largest  banking  institution 
in  America.  It  was  his  intention  to  give 
Jacksonville  the  finest  banking  interior  in 
the  South,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  bank 
officials,  he  has  not  only  done  this,  but  the 
result  of  his  work  is  a bank  that  compares 
favorably  wth  any  in  the  country. 

The  building  and  ground  are  now  carried 
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on  the  books  of  the  bank  at  about  $275,000 
—a  figure  far  below  actual  value. 

Historical. 

The  Barnett  National  Bank  was  estab- 
lished in  1877  by  W.  B.  Barnett  as  a pri- 
vate bank,  under  the  name  of  the  Bank  of 
Jacksonville.  The  original  capital  was 
$40,000,  which  was  adequate  at  that  time, 


J acksonville  continued  to  prosper  and  the 
business  of  the  bank  grew  proportionately, 
with  the  result  that  in  1903  the  capital  was 
increased  to  $300,000. 

In  1908  the  charter  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Jacksonville  expired  by  limitation  (na- 
tional bank  charters  are  granted  for  only 
twenty  years),  and  on  April  15,  1908,  the 
Barnett  National  Bank  was  organized  and 
succeeded  to  its  business,  with  a capital  of 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  Jacksonville  was  a 
mere  village.  Mr.  Barnett  was  one  of 
Jacksonville’s  pioneers,  and  being  a man  of 
excellent  qualities  and  admired  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  having  unusual  business 
ability,  the  bank  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  public  from  the  time  of  its  organization. 

In  1888  the  bank  was  nationalized,  sub- 
jecting itself  to  the  close  scrutiny  and  ex- 
aminations of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  its  business  having  grown  so  ma- 
terially, it  w’as  necessary  to  increase  the 
•capital  to  $150,000. 


$750,000,  the  bank  being  named  in  honor  of 
the  founder,  Mr.  W.  B.  Barnett. 

Officers. 

W.  D.  Barnett,  a son  of  the  founder  of 
the  bank,  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. He  has  been  a banker  practically  all 
his  life. 

Frank  Adams,  a native  Floridian,  is  pres- 
ident. Mr.  Adams  is  very  active  and  a man 
of  rare  business  ability. 

G.  R.  DeSaussure  is  active  vice-president. 
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Mr.  DeSaussure  has  spent  his  life  in  the 
tanking  business  and  is  a close  student  of 
the  banking  systems  of  the  world.  He  was 
at  one  time  national  bank  examiner. 

A.  G.  Cummer  is  inactive  vice-president. 
Mr.  Cummer  is  a wealthv  lumberman,  op- 
erating extensively  in  Fforicia  and  Michi- 
gan. 

R.  E.  Wheeler  is  cashier.  Mr.  Wheeler 
worked  himself  up  from  a clerical  position 
to  the  cashiership,  and  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  banking  business.  His  experience 
has  been  extensive,  and  his  services  are 
valuable  in  his  capacity  of  cashier. 

The  three  assistant  cashiers,  all  of  whom 
worked  themselves  up  from  clerical  posi- 
tions, are:  W.  R.  McQuaid,  C.  S.  L’Engle 
and  George  A.  Kirk,  Jr. 

Employees. 

The  employees  of  the  bank  are:  G.  N- 
Martin,  M.  E.  Hunt,  Guy  Marvin,  C.  E. 
Peacock,  S.  J.  Webb,  H.  W.  Boozer,  Jr., 
Karl  Bardin,  W.  L.  Sperring,  C.  E.  Ball, 

A.  G.  Haubold,  T.  E.  Cain,  J.  E.  Madigan, 

B.  F.  Haynes,  N.  I,.  Clark,  Jesse  Speegle, 
W.  R.  Poole,  I.  L.  Moore,  B.  D.  Atkisson, 
W.  O.  Boozer,  John  R.  Hill,  E.  G.  Haskell, 
F.  H.  Farwell,  L.  F.  Bonnell,  M.  H. 
Haughton,  Harrv  Kantrowitz,  R.  S.  Adams, 
T.  W.  Bishop,  fo.  T.  Bibb,  P.  L.  Walton, 
George  Upchurch,  W.  A.  Brown,  Arthur 


Albertson,  Clyde  Newman,  Richard  Old- 
ham, C.  B.  Eppes,  Jr.,  Wilfred  Coates, 
George  Wienbarg,  J.  H.  Marvin,  S.  C. 
Vance,  Thomas  Linton.  Porters:  Ben  Ed- 
monson and  Frank  Simmons. 

The  Bank's  Balance-Sheet. 

The  following  statement,  published  under 
call  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  as 
of  April  18,  1912,  shows  the  Barnett  Na- 
tional to  be  the  largest  bank  in  the  State 
of  Florida,  which  distinction  it  has  enjoyed 
for  more  than  thirty  years: 

RESOURCES. 


Loans  and  discounts  15,249,427.79 

Overdrafts  1,454.25 

U.  S.  bonds  481.000.00 

Bonds  arid  securities  396.941.64 

Banking  house  273,128.77 

Due  from  U.  S.  Treasurer  19,000.00 

Cash  in  vault  and  due  from  banks  1,575.415.39 


Total  $7, 996, 367.84 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital  5750,000.00 

Surplus  and  profits 535,557.55 


Circulation  

Reserved  for  taxes 
Dividends  unpaid 

Bills  payable  

Deposits  


1,285,557.55 

380.000. 00 
7,619.29 

168.00 

150.000. 0!) 
6,173,023.00 


Total 
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PATERSON  (N.  J.)  SAVINGS  INSTITUTION 
MAKES  IMPROVEMENTS 


THE  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  Savings  In- 
stitution, which  was  doing  business  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  building  shown 
in  the  illustration,  decided  to  make  some 
alterations  that  would  add  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bank’s  quarters  and  improve  the 
arrangement  of  the  banking  offices. 

The  designers  and  builders  whose  plans 
were  finally  accepted  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  the  alterations  without  putting  any  ad- 
ditional columns  into  the  room,  and  in  fact 
recommended  the  removal  of  one  column 


with  a marble  balustrade.  Floors  are  par- 
quet, covered  with  imported  rugs. 

The  opening  of  the  mezzanine  floor  is 
framed  with  a balustrade  of  marble  to 
match  the  rail  around  the  officers’  quarters, 
with  a marble  stairway  through  the  floor  to 
the  first  floor  below,  thus  forming  easy 
access  between  the  banking  rooms  on  both 
floors.  This  stairway  is  built  of  marble, 
enclosed  with  a marble  balustrade.  Floors 
throughout  the  main  banking  room  are  of 
marble.  The  counter  screen  is  of  marble 


VIEW  FROM  ENTRANCE  SHOW'ING  MAIN  BANKING  ROOM  AND  MEZZANINE,  PATERSON 
SAVINGS  INSTITUTION,  PATERSON,  N.  .1.  DESIGNED  AND  BUILT 
BY  BANKERS  BUILDING  BUREAU,  NEW  YORK 


which  shows  in  the  photographs,  but  it  wras 
found  that  this  would  have  caused  an  addi- 
tional expense  of  four  or  five  thousand  dol- 
lars on  account  of  extra  steel  work  and 
other  changes  made  necessary  in  the  ceiling 
to  conceal  the  structural  steel. 

The  banking  offices  were  arranged  on  the 
second  floor,  and  an  opening  w*as  cut 
through  the  second  floor,  making  it  a mez- 
zanine. 

The  vault  remains  in  its  original  position 
and  is  enclosed  in  safe  deposit  grille.  Nicely 
arranged  solid  bronze  coupon  booths  were 
also  installed. 

The  officers’  quarters  are  entirely  enclosed 


and  w'alls  of  the  room  are  w'ainseoted  in 
marble  to  the  full  height  of  the  ceiling  of 
the  first  floor.  The  counter  front  is  sur- 
mounted with  a beautiful  bronze  top  screen 
arranged  with  new  modern  concealed  light- 
ing. Bronze  and  glass  check  desks,  bronze 
entrance  doors  and  the  main  entrance  to 
the  bank  wrere  placed  in  a corner  of  the 
building  wdiich  is  the  corner  of  the  tw'o  most 
prominent  streets  in  Paterson. 

Counters  and  desks  throughout  working 
space  are  steel,  finished  in  mahogany.  The 
only  wood  w’ork  throughout  the  job  is  the 
roll  top  desks  and  chairs. 

The  new  stone  front  was  put  in  on  the 
first  and  second  floor  of  f corner  toi  har- 
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monize  with  the  other  entrance  to  the  build- 
ing on  the  side,  with  monolith  granite  col- 
umns and  stone  pediment  over  same. 

Walls  and  ceiling  of  room  were  redeco- 
rated and  the  general  appearance  of  the 


room  is  one  high-ceiling  room  with  mez- 
zanine floor. 

Considering  the  results  attained,  the  of- 
ficers regard  the  equipment  as  being  very 
economical  in  cost. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  TRUST  COMPANY  OF 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


LOCAL  prosperity  in  Denver  is  exempli- 
* fled  by  changes  and  improvements  in 
the  banking  situation.  One  of  the 
most  significant  of  these  is  the  progress 
made  by  The  International  Trust  Company, 
the  largest  and  oldest  institution  of  its  kind 
In  the  wide  region  of  which  Denver  is  the 
financial  capital.  The  new  building  is  now 
completed  and  stands  at  the  corner  of 
Seventeenth  and  California  streets,  one  of 
the  best  locations  in  the  city’s  commercial 
district. 

At  the  head  of  this  institution  are  some 
of  Denver’s  most  progressive  and  conserva- 
tive men,  and  to  their  wise  policies  is  due 
much  of  the  success  of  this  company. 

The  building  just  finished  is  one-eighth 
of  the  total  structure,  as  it  is  intended 
eventually  to  extend  the  structure  twelve 
stories  in  height  completely  across  the 
Seventeenth  street  facade. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  structure,  when 
finally  completed,  together  with  the  value 
of  the  land,  will  run  well  into  the  millions. 
The  cost  of  the  present  building  and  the 
plot  upon  which  it  stands  was  over  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  building  just  finished  is  a four-story 


and  basement  structure,  so  arranged  that 
the  two  lower  floors  and  the  basement  are 
occupied  by  the  International  Trust  Com- 
pany as  its  banking  quarters,  and  the  two 
rpper  floors  are  divided  into  business 
( flices. 

While  not  the  tallest  in  the  city,  it  is 
I'uilt  in  the  best  manner  possible  and  so 
complete  that  few,  if  any,  buildings  in  the 
country  exceed  it  in  beautiful  simplicity  and 
completeness  of  details  and  appointments. 

The  exterior  is  of  the  finest  and  whitest 
blocks  of  marble,  while  the  lower  base 
course  is  of  the  celebrated  Milford  pink 
granite,  highly  polished  and  finished. 

The  entire  first  floor,  the  mezzanine  floor 
or  second  floor,  and  the  basement  contain 
the  banking  rooms  of  the  trust  company,  and 
show  that  nothing  has  been  omitted  that 
would  help  to  make  this  an  ideal  banking 
home. 

The  main  room  is  nearly  sixty  feet  in 
width,  of  the  full  depth  of  the  building, 
and  the  ceiling  has  a height  of  nearly  thirty 
feet.  It  is  richly  but  tastefully  finished, 
with  ornamental  moulded  decorations,  Ari- 
zona opal  marble  counters,  bronze  metal 
screens  and  rich  mahogany  cabinet  fittings 
and  furniture. 

The  offices  of  H.  M.  Blackmer,  president, 
and  Theo.  G.  Smith,  vice-president,  the 
chief  executive  officers  of  the  trust  company, 
are  so  located  as  to  be  accessible  to  the 
public  and  at  the  same  time  \fithin  easy 
communication  with  the  various  working 
departments. 


The  directors*  room,  together  with  the 
adjoining  committee  rooms,  are  located  on 
the  front  of  the  mezzanine  floor  and  so  ar- 
ranged that,  should  occasion  require,  they 
can  be  used  not  only  for  the  usual  meet- 
ings of  the  directors,*  but  also  for  the  for- 
mation of  corporations  and-  for  conferences 
on  charitable  and  civic  subjects. 

Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
safe  deposit  facilities  offered  by  the  trust 
company,  and  to  this  department  the  most 
careful  study  has  l>een  directed  so  as  to 
make  it  complete  in  every  detail. 

The  great  safe  deposit  vault,  which  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  and  strongest  in  the 
West,  is  built  entirely  clear  of  the  walls  of 
the  building  and  so  arranged  that  a view 
of  all  its  surrounding  walls  can  be  ob- 
tained at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night, 
thus  insuring  against  undermining. 
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This  entire  department,  which  is  located 
at  the  rear  of  the  first  or  main  floor,  is 
surrounded  by  bronze  grille  work  and 
heavy  locked  gates,  and  contains  a large 
number  of  private  alcove  or  document 
rooms,  and  several  parlor  and  writing 
rooms,  from  which  there  is  direct  entrance 
to  the  safe  deposit  vault. 

The  vault  itself  is  closed  by  heavy  fire- 
proof masonry  walls  and  consists  of  an  in- 
terlining of  many  plates  of  Chrome  steel. 


storage  of  valuable  papers,  jewelry,  silver, 
etc.,  to  which,  if  necessary,  access  can  al- 
ways be  obtained  by  the  use  of  an  emergency 
door  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  but  as 
well  protected  by  burglar  proof  devices  as 
the  main  door, 

The  cash  and  security  vault,  located  at 
the  side  of  the  room,  is  also  of  the  heaviest 
vault  construction,  and  will  contain  heavy 
Chrome  steel  burglar-proof  chests  for  the 
storage  of  the  bills,  specie,  securities,  etc.. 


NEW  HOME  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  TRUST  COMPANY,  DENVER,  COLO. 


These  plates  run  crosswise  to  each  nlh«*r 
and  are  secured  by  hardened  and  tempered 
Chrome  steel  screws. 

Entrance  to  this  vault  is  obtained  in  the 
daytime  by  means  of  a self-closing  steel 
gate  and  a massive  circular  Chrome  steel 
door,  over  seven  feet  in  diameter,  which  is 
secured  by  heavy  bolts,  operated  by  quad- 
ruple movement  time  locks  and  other  auto- 
matic devices. 

The  combined  thicknesses  of  this  monster 
door,  including  the  bolt  frames,  is  twenty- 
four  inches,  and  its  weight  is  over  twenty- 
four  tons;  the  entire  vault  weighs  over 
seventy  tons. 

In  this  vault  is  placed  several  thousand 
safe  deposit  boxes  of  various  sizes,  for  the 


of  the  bank,  and  these  chests  will  be  further 
protected  by  heavy  Chrome  steel  doors, 
secured  by  combination  locks  and  auto- 
matic devices. 

The  book  vaults,  which  have  separate 
masonry  walls,  are  lined  with  steel  and 
provided  with  fireproof  outer  and  vestibule 
doors.  Their  interiors  contain  metal  book 
shelves  and  filing  cases  for  the  books,  docu- 
ments, etc.,  of  the  bank. 

In  addition  to  the  vaults  named,  there 
has  been  constructed,  in  the  basement,  fire- 
proof storage  vaults  for  the  old  books  and 
documents  belonging  to  the  bank,  and  for 
the  storage  of  trunks,  books,  valuable  pic- 
tures, etc.,  of  the  public. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  floor  to  the 
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SAFETY  VAULT  DOOR 


kft  of  the  main  entrance  way  is  occupied 
by  the  entrance  to  the  elevator  and  to  the 
stairway  of  the  offices  above. 

The  upper  stories  of  the  building  are 
sub-divided  into  convenient  sized  business 
offices  arranged  en  suite.  Each  office  is 


finished  in  quartered  oak,  selected  for  its 
grain  and  finish,  and  has  picture  mouldings, 
painted  walls,  etc.,  and  is  heated  by  steam 
and  has  electric  light  fixtures. 

The  plumbing  and  sanitary  systems  are 
of  the  latest  and  best,  and  the  entire  btiild- 


COUPON  BOOTHS  AND  EMERGENCY  DOOR 
INTERNATIONAL  TRUST  COMPANY,  DENVER,  COLO. 
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ing  will  be  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity.  A large  vacuum  cleaner  plant 
is  used  to  clean  the  building,  and  a rapic 
running  elevator  gives  access  to  the  upper 
floors  of  offices. 

After  all  the  liberal  expenditure  in  pro- 
viding every  convenience  and  comfort,  with 
moderate  rates  for  the  rentals  of  the  offices, 
the  trust  company  aims  and  expects  to  ob- 
tain sufficient  aggregate  income  from  its 
rentals  to  prove  it  a wise  investment. 

The  International  Trust  Company  is  the 
oldest  and  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  West.  The  statement  at  the  close  of 
business  April  18,  shows  the  deposits  to 
be  $5,915,565.  The  capital  and  surplus 
is  $1,000,000,  and  this  trust  company  has 
on  deposit  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  all  the 
savings  deposits  in  Colorado.  During  the 
past  twenty  years — it  was  organized  in 
1692 — it  has  kept  pace  with  the  wonderful 


growth  of  Denver.  Its  officers  and  direc- 
tors are  men  who  have  made  fortunes  in 
Colorado,  and  who  know  the  State  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  The  list  contains  the  best- 
known  names  in  the  financial  circles  of  the 
West,  and  is  as  follows: 

Officers — H.  M.  Blackmer,  president; 
Theo.  G.  Smith,  vice-president;  F.  G.  Mof- 
fat, 2nd  vice-president;  H.  H.  Brooks,  sec- 
retary and  trust  officer;  P.  E.  Cleland, 
treasurer. 

Directors — A.  V.  Hunter  (chairman  of 
the  board),  H.  M.  Blackmer,  Theo.  G. 
Smith,  F.  G.  Moffat,  M.  D.  Thatcher,  Gerald 
Hughes,  Alva  Adams,  Thomas  Keeley,  John 
Evans,  Chas.  M.  MacNeill,  J.  H.  P.  Voorhies, 
John  H.  Porter,  Spencer  Penrose. 

A fine  increase  in  business  is  reported 
since  the  trust  company  moved  into  its 
new  quarters,  especially  in  the  safe  deposit 
department. 


THE  NEW  BUILDING  FOR  THE  UTICA  (N.  Y.) 
TRUST  AND  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 


THE  architectural  style  of  the  Utica 
Trust  and  Deposit  Company's  build- 
ing can  be  termed  an  adaptation  of 
the  classic  renaissance,  for  the  reason  that 
it  embodies  the  dignified  elements  of  the 
late  Italian  style — translated  into  the  idiom 
of  modern  materials.  Housing  as  it  will 
an  institution  of  essentially  modern  char- 
acter, the  building  is  meant  to  reflect  an 
expression  of  its  purpose,  its  place  in  our 
life  and  customs.  It  indicates  its  useful- 
ness in  sober  but  graceful  phrase. 

As  in  all  art,  the  accomplishment  of  suc- 
cessfully harmonious  results  is  only  ob- 
tained by  the  coordination  and  happy  com- 
bination of  taste  and  technique;  these  es- 
sentials are  found  in  the  execution  of  the 
new  building  by  Egerton  Swartout,  archi- 
tect, and  Hoggson  Brothers,  contracting 
designers,  wmo  will  deliver  to  the  owners 
the  building  and  its  furnishings  complete 
to  the  smallest  detail. 

The  construction  materials  are  a light 
gray  granite  forming  the  base  of  the  build- 
ing up  to  the  line  of  the  base  of  the  col- 
umns, and  all  the  work  above  will  be  a 
light  dull  surface  terra-cotta,  which  will 
have  a depth  in  quality  quite  unlike  the 
usual  glazed  terra-cotta  of  many  of  our 


modern  buildings,  so  unpleasant  because  of 
the  unfortunate  glinting  surface. 

The  company  will  use  the  entire  building 
for  its  own  business  instead  of  the  usual 
combination  of  a business  building  with  a 
bank  on  the  first  floor.  Besides  the  ample 
room  for  safe  deposit  and  storage  vault 
departments  in  the  basement,  together  with 
the  usual  accommodations  for  the  heating 
and  power  plant,  the  first  floor  is  given  over 
entirely  to  the  purposes  of  the  bank;  this 
room,  with  its  simple  and  dignified  scheme 
of  decorations,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  State.  The  screens  enclosing  the  private 
offices  and  the  working  space  are  of  light 
marble  and  bronze.  The  first  floor  extends 
up  through  two  stories,  with  a gallery  on 
one  side  of  the  room,  forming  a mezzanine 
floor,  which  will  be  used  for  various  clerks 
and  for  the  bookkeeping  department. 

The  second  floor — or  what  appears  to  be 
the  third  story  from  the  exterior — will  be 
given  over  to  private  offices  of  the  com- 
pany, directors’  room,  etc. 

Altogether  the  building  will  be  a distinct 
architectural  addition  iO  Utica,  and  its  con- 
struction and  equipment  are  such  as  to 
afford  the  very  best  facilities  to  the  patrons 
of  the  Utica  Trust  and  Deposit  Company. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION 

NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  AT  BUFFALO 


THE  nineteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  New  York  State  Bankers’  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Buffalo,  June  13  and 
14.  emphatically  declared  in  favor  of  strict 
adherence  to  sound  banking,  and  in  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions,  unani- 
mously passed,  likewise  declared  its  confi- 


dence in  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  State 
and  Federal  inspection  of  banks: 

Whereas,  The  New  York  State  Bankers’ 
Association  has  considered  the  recent  re- 
quest made  by  a committee  appointed  by 
the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  for 
information  respecting  dealings  between 
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banks  and  their  customers,  involving  a dis- 
closure of  transactions  generally  regarded 
as  confidential ; 

Resolved,  That  this  association  deprecates 
the  unfounded  assertion  that  any  bank  in 
this  State  is  opposed  to  proper  investiga- 


W alter  H.  Ben  nett 

VICE-PRESIDENT  AND  CASHIER  AMERICAN  EX- 
CHANGE NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 


tion  by  the  duly  constituted  authorities  or 
to  the  disclosure  to  them  of  any  and  all 
dealings;  that  this  association  has  always 
urged  and  does  approve  the  most  rigid  scru- 
tiny by  proper  visitation  as  well  as  the 
strict  enforcement  of  all  laws  pertaining  to 
the  conduct  of  banking  business; 

Resolved , That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  as- 
sociation that  both  the  Federal  and  State 
banks  are  conservatively  and  well  conducted 
and  that  the  supervision  provided  by  exist- 
ing laws  is  adequate;  that  Federal  and  State 
officials  have  complete  power  of  inquiry  and 
have  at  all  times  information  in  respect  to 
any  and  every  transaction  in  any  bank,  and 
that  the  principle  that  dealings  with  cus- 
tomers shall  be  deemed  confidential  and  in- 
formation in  respect  thereto  shall  be  with- 
held until  due  process  of  law  or  the  consent 
of  those  whose  interests  may  be  prejudiced, 
shall  first  be  obtained,  is  proper  and  wise. 

Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  and  representing  the  great  indus- 
trial and  financial  affairs  of  the  country  are 
conserved  and  promoted  by  a scrupulous 


enforcement  of  the  established  usage  of 
withholding  any  disclosure  to  third  parties, 
except  when  compulsory,  and  that  hasty" 
criticism  or  ill-advised  attacks  upon  the 
long  settled  practice  of  banks  tends  only  to 
disturb  business  relations  and  to  injure  the 
merchant  and  the  manufacturer. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  advocates 
and  demands  the  strictest  fidelity  and  the 
most  rigid  regard  for  law  on  the  part  of 
those  charged  with  the  high  trust  of  con- 
ducting banking  business,  and  urges  that 
no  changes  in  the  law  shall  be  proposed 
without  opportunity  for  deliberate  and  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  representatives  of 
the  banks,  who  are  deeply  interested  in  a 
sound  and  conservative  monetary  system 


Elliott  C.  McDougal 

PRESIDENT  BANK  OF  BUFFALO.  ONE  OF  THE 
SPEAKERS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  BANK- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION  .MEETING 


and  in  prudent  and  adequate  limitations 
upon  their  administration. 

Some  Things  Said. 


President  Walter  H.  Bennett  (Vice- 
President  and  Cashier  American  Exchange 
National  Bank,  New  York):  Since  our  last 
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meeting  the  financial  condition  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  unsatisfactory  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  manufacturer,'  the  business  man 
and  the  banker.  The  uncertainty  and  un- 
rest which  have  prevailed,  coupled  with  the 
political  activities  of  the  last  few  months, 
have  made  the  conservative  element  refrain 
from  engaging  in  new  undertakings,  and  be- 
come more  careful  in  concentrating  its 
available  assets.  This  has  naturally  led  to 


with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  think  for  themselves  and 
realize  the  need  of  legislation  which  will  in- 
sure the  much  needed  and  best  currency 
reform  that  can  be  suggested  by  those  who 
have  made  a study  of  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try in  that  direction,  assisted  by  those 
whose  every-day  life  is  devoted  to  the  prac- 
tical necessities  of  this  wonderful  country 
of  ours,  still  in  its  infancy. 


FROM  LEFT  TO  RIGHT:  MR.  SCHEXCK,  MR. 

MCWILLIAMS,  MRS.  KNOX,  MR.  KXOX,  MR. 
HAROLD  W.  SMITH,  MRS.  SCHENCK, 

MR.  SNYDER.  MRS.  SNYDER,  MR. 

HIRAM  R.  SMITH 
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a decided  decrease  in  our  normal  business, 
and  while  fundamentally  conditions  are  on 
a sound  basis,  we  have  much  to  hope  for 
before  we  experience  the  energy  in  business 
enterprises  which  existed  before  the  present 
period  of  political  agitation. 

With  the  feeling  of  unrest  and  the  false 
doctrines  which  it  seems  the  desire  of  some 
of  our  public  men  to  engender  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  we  are  led  to  question  the 
sincerity  of  a large  portion  of  those  in  pub- 
lic life,  and  it  should  be  our  aim  to  so  edu- 
cate not  only  those  in  our  calling,  but  all 


George  M.  Reynolds  (President  Conti- 
nental and  Commercial  National  Bank,  Chi- 
cago): Our  present  system  of  national 
banking,  providing  for  the  concentration  in 
the  banks  of  three  reserve  cities  of  such  a 
large  proportion  of  all  the  country’s  re- 
serves, naturally  places  those  banks  in  a po- 
sition to  control  the  granting  of  credits 
against  that  reserve,  thereby  placing  the 
money  power,  in  the  sense  of  the  power  to 
extend  credit,  in  the  hands  of  a compara- 
tively small  number  of  banks  or  bankers. 
Mark  you,  though,  this  power  has  not  come 
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to  them  through  any  process  of  usurpation 
or  as  the  result  of  combination  or  manipula- 
tion, but  by  virtue  of  the  law  and  as  a re- 
sult of  legitimate  practices  and  the  natural 
and  normal  trend  of  business  in  the  coun- 
try. 

I believe  the  bankers  of  the  country  have 
handled  the  trust  faithfully  and  well.  The 
application  of  the  principle  of  co-operation 
by  the  banks,  as  a basis  of  self-protection, 


ciation  will  serve  as  a complete  corrective 
of  any  unsatisfactory  condition. 


William  E.  Knox  (Comptroller  Bowery 
Savings  Bank,  Xew  York):  Congress  seems 
to  be  always  busy  investigating  things,  but 
never  seems  to  get  so  well  informed  that 
business  men  can  feel  assured  of  its  judg- 
ment on  a business  question.  May  be  it  is 


Geobge  M.  Reynolds 

PRESIDENT  CONTINENTAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL  BANK,  CHICAGO 


both  to  themselves  and  to  their  customers, 
has  caused  many  to  misconstrue  the  real 
condition  of  affairs  and  to  apply  the  term 
trust  to  this  harmony  of  action,  which  is 
always  prompted,  so  far  as  I know  and  be- 
lieve, by  the  highest  motives  born  of  a sense 
of  fairness  and  justice;  therefore  I repeat, 
I don’t  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  such 
thing  as  a money  trust.  Whatever  the  in- 
vestigation may  disclose,  I venture  to 
predict  that  it  will  be  found  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Reserve  Asso- 


because  there  are  so  few  business  men  in 
Congress.  Congress  seems  to  be  composed 
mostly  of  lawyers.  Now,  lawyers  are  all 
right  as  lawyers,  I have  not  the  least  ob- 
jection to  them.  I suppose  that  they  are  a 
necessary  evil.  We  could  not  get  along  any 
better  without  them,  may  be,  than  we  can 
with  them,  but  it  might  be  better  if  there 
were  fewer  of  them  and  more  business  men 
in  Congress.  In  England  there  is  a serious 
discussion  going  on  right  now  on  this  sub- 
ject, whether  there  is  not  too  high  a pro- 
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portion  of  lawyers  in  the  legislative  bodies. 

We  bankers  think  we  are  all  right.  We 
have  gone  along  doing  our  business  as  much 
as  we  could,  in  the  best  ways  that  occurred 
to  us,  and  by  methods  that  we  thought  were 
good  and  honorable.  We  have  faith  in  them 
now,  and  if  there  seems  to  be  any  public 
suspicion  about  them,  the  thing  for  us  to  do 
is  to  get  together  and  convince  the  public 
that  it  is  mistaken.  The  thing  for  us  to  do 
is  to  get  the  public  informed  what  real 
banking,  every  day  banking,  is.  Find  some 
way,  bv  education  in  the  public  schools 
along  the  line  you  are  discussing,  may  be  by 
open  discussion,  of  giving  ever)*  person  in 
the  community  the  facts  about  your  busi- 
ness, then  the  public  won’t  listen  to  this 
money  trust  talk. 

Ei.i.iott  C.  McDouoal  (President  Bank  of 
Buffalo) : We  are  not  going  to  have  any 
panic  for  some  years  to  come.  We  all  be- 
lieve that  we  are  at  the  very  threshold  of  a 
period  of  renewal  of  business  and  years  of 
great  prosperity.  After  this  Presidential 
election  is  over  we  are  going  to  have  good 
times  that  will  satisfy  everybody. 


Sir  Edmund  Walker  (President  Cana- 
dian Bank  of  Commerce,  Toronto):  The 

spirit  of  unrest  evident  in  many  countries 
besides  those  referred  to,  is,  as  we  know, 
working  at  the  roots  of  established  institu- 
tions wherever  they  exist,  and  whether  pub- 
lic, semi-public  or  private.  Unfortunately 
the  result  of  communication  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  make  men  wiser,  it  mainly  tends 
to  make  them  more  alike — to  spreau  abroad 
ideas  both  of  wisdom  and  of  folly.  One 
must  be  blind  not  to  see  that  much  of  the 
unrest  is  due  to  the  unfair  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  the  strong  over  the  weak,  and  we 
must  lie  equally  blind  not  to  see  that  much 
of  it  arises  simply  from  the  hatred  of  abili- 
ty and  success  by  the  thriftless  and  incapa- 
ble. The  just  man  is  troubled  because  it  is 
clear  that  in  the  main  the  legislator  is  not 


so  much  concerned  to  equalize  opportunities 
of  success  for  men's  efforts  as  to  please  the 
majority  01  the  voters.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  system  of  government  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  least  capable  to 
rule,  it  is  the  condition  under  which  we  live 
at  the  moment.  One  of  the  active  shapes  in 
which  the  present  unrest  shows  itself  in  the 
United  States  is  by  attacks  upon  corpora- 
tions which  bv  methods,  mainly  quite  legal, 
have  acquired  a position  which  gives  or 
seems  to  give  them  that  unfair  advantage 
of  the  strong  over  the  weak  to  which  I have 
referred.  In  purusing  these  so-called  trusts 
an  indiscriminate  hatred  of  corporations 
seems  to  have  arisen,  and  naturally  the 
banks  have  not  entirely  escaped.  Mere  dis- 
like of  consolidated  wealth  as  such  is,  of 
course,  as  old  as  the  history  of  banks  and 
other  industrial  corporations,  but  the  de- 
sire to  regulate  the  activities  of  privately 
established  corporations  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  the  public,  while  not  new  in 
theory,  has  not  been  an  element  of  disturb- 
ance in  the  conduct  of  corporations  in  the 
United  States  until  recently. 


Francis  B.  Sears,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Shawmut  Bank,  Boston,  gave  an  in- 
formal talk  descriptive  of  the  clearing  sys- 
tem in  operation  in  his  city,  and  answered 
many  questions  on  the  subject. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, C.  A.  Pugsley,  president  Westchester 
County  National  Bank,  Peekskill;  vice- 
president,  R.  H.  Treman,  president  Tomp- 
kins County  National  Bank,  Ithaca;  treas- 
urer, C.  L.  Schenck,  Brooklyn;  secretary, 
W.  J.  Henry,  New  York. 

Bradford  Rhodes,  president  First  Nation- 
al Bank  of  Mamaroneck,  was  elected  as 
vice-president  of  the  American  Bankers’ 
Association  for  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  enjovability  and  interest  of  the  con- 
vention were  greatly  increased  by  the  nu- 
merous suitable  forms  of  entertainment  gen- 
erously provided  by  the  Buffalo  bankers. 
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EASTERN  STATES 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

— It  has  been  learned  that  the  $100,000,- 
000  needed  by  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
to  construct  its  proposed  new  extensions 
will  be  supplied  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  & Co.,  the 
Central  Trust  Company  and  the  corpora- 
tions controlled  by  Anthony  N.  Brady. 

— \V.  Morgan  Shuster,  lately  selected  to 
represent  the  National  City  Bank  in  South 
America,  has  left  New  York  to  take  up  his 
duties  in  this  foreign  field. 

— The  Public  Bank  of  New  York  City 
has  been  designated  as  a depository  for  the 
lawful  money  reserve  of  State  banks  and 
trust  companies  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

— The  Banque  Franco-Americaine  of 
Paris  has  opened  a branch  at  4*5  Wall  street 
in  charge  of  Henri  Saint-Seine.  The  bank 
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has  a capital  of  20,000,000  francs.  The  New 
York  branch  will  not  do  a banking  business, 
but  will  engage  chiefly  in  handling  Ameri- 
can loans  in  Paris  and  floating  American 
securities.  Mr.  Saint-Seine  is  well  known 
for  the  past  ten  years  as  being  associated 
with  leading  American  banks  and  for  twelve 
years  previous  to  this  as  being  connected 
with  the  Comptoir  Nationale  d’Escompte  de 
Paris. 

— George  B.  Williams  of  Brooklyn  has  re- 
signed as  special  deputy  superintendent  of 
banks  to  accept  a position  as  cashier  of  the 
Chelsea  Exchange  Bank  at  Eighth  avenue 
and  Thirty-fourth  street. 

— John  G.  Milburn,  of  the  firm  of  Carter, 
Ledvard  & Milburn,  has  been  elected  a di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Bank  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  J.  J.  Astor. 


— The  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  merged  Columbia-Knickerbocker 
Trust  Company  are  announced  as  follows: 
Charles  H.  Keep,  chairman  of  the  board; 
Benjamin  I..  Allen,  Samuel  G.  Bayne,  Union 
N.  Bethell,  G.  Louis  Boissevain,  Frederick 
G.  Bourne,  Franklin  Q.  Brown,  Edward  H. 
Clark,  George  C.  Clark,  Jr.,  Harold  B. 
Clark,  T.  Coleman  Du  Pont,  Frederick  H. 
Eaton,  Henry  Goldman,  Edward  H.  R. 
Green,  J.  Horace  Harding,  A.  Barton  Hep- 
burn, Willard  V.  King,  Anthony  R.  Kuser* 
William  H.  Nichols,  Augustus  G.  Paine, 
Hermann  Sielcken,  Frederick  Strauss,  Wil- 
liam A.  Tucker,  Payne  Whitney. 

— A movement  is  under  way  to  establish 
a new  bank  in  the  Union  Square  section  of 
the  city.  The  enterprise  is  being  fostered 
by  a local  embroidery  manufacturer  and  is 
receiving  the  backing  of  a number  of  rep- 
resentative business  men.  If  present  plans 
are  successful,  the  bank  will  be  known  as 
the  Mutual  Credit  National  Bank  and  will 
have  an  authorized  capital  of  $500,000. 


— William  J.  Coombs,  president  of  the 
South  Brooklyn  Savings  Institution,  has 
j ust  compiled  and  issued  an  interesting 
pamphlet  giving,  in  detail,  many  salient 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  institution  of 
which  he  is  president.  Opened  for  business 
June  1,  1850,  the  bank  has  received  from 
depositors  to  January'  1,  1912,  $157,874,806 
and  credited  interest  to  the  amount  of  $19,- 
668,670  on  the  books  of  depositors,  making 
an  aggregate  due  depositors  of  $177,542,476 
during  the  sixty-two  years  of  the  bank’s 
existence.  During  this  period  depositors 
have  withdrawn  $157,206,513,  leaving  a bal- 
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ance  due  them  on  the  first  of  the  current 
year  of  $20,336,963. 

The  difference  between  the  actual  amount 
paid  into  the  bank  by  depositors  and  the 
actual  amount  withdrawn  during  the  past 
sixty-two  years  is  $668,293.  Had  no  inter- 
est been  paid  on  the  principal  this  wfould 
have  been  the  sum  reported  as  due  deposi- 
tors on  January  1 la£t.  But  because  of  th^ 
rapidity  with  which  interest  compounds  in 
the  course  of  the  years,  this  comparatively 
small  sum  has  expanded  into  the  balance  of 
$20336,963. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  the  in- 
stitution's existence,  5,338  depositors  had 
opened  accounts  amounting  to  a total  of 
$751,819.  A decade  later,  10,678  depositors 
had  brought  through  the  doors  of  the  bonk 
almost  three  and  a half  million  dollars,  and 
now,  after  sixty-three  years  of  existence,  the 
deposits  total  $20,336,963. 

— Leu'is  L.  Clarke,  president  of  the 
American  Exchange  National  Bank,  is  in 
Europe,  where  he  expects  to  remain  about 
two  months. 

— I^awrence  H.  Hendricks,  cashier  of  the 
New  York  State  National  Bank  of  Albany, 


Lawtrence  H.  Hendricks 

LATELY  ELECTED  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  NASSAU  BANK,  NEW  YORK 


has  resigned  to  accept  the  vice-presidency 
of  the  National  Nassau  Bank  of  this  city. 

On  leaving  the  State  National,  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks was  presented  with  a loving-cup  by 
the  officers  and  employees  of  the  bank  as  a 
testimonial  of  their  regard  for  him. 
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OF  UNIFORM  EXCELLENCE 

FOR  ALL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  BANK  ACCOUNTING 


BAKER-VAWTER  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


— The  board  of  directors  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  recently  declared  the  regu- 
lar quarterly  dividend  of  eight  per  cent,  and 
an  extra  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company. 

— The  Broadway  Bank  and  Citizens  Trust 
Company  of  Brooklyn  have  merged.  It  is 
planned  to  erect  a handsome  banking  house 
at  the  intersection  of  Broadway  and  Gra- 
ham avenue. 

Orion  H.  Cheney,  former  Superintendent 
of  the  Banking  Department  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  was  recently  elected  president 
of  the  Pacific  Bank,  having  for  the  past 
year  been  vice-president.  Before  becoming 
Bank  Superintendent  Mr.  Cheney  was  con- 


Orion  H.  Cheney 

NEWLY  ELECTED  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
RANK,  NEW  YORK 


nected  with  the  Garfield  National  Bank  of 
New  York. 

The  Pacific  Bank  is  controlled  by  the 
American  Exchange  National,  one  of  the 
large  and  well-known  banks  of  the  city. 

— National  Nassau  Bank’s  deposits  keep 
climbing  up,  being  $14,679,000  as  per  the 
official  statement  of  June  14.  This  state- 
ment is  also  the  first,  issued  under  the 
Comptroller’s  call,  to  show  the  increased 
capitalization.  The  capital  is  now  $1,000,- 
000,  and  surplus  and  profits  $475,000. 

— Deposits  of  the  Hanover  National 
Bank  have  now  passed  the  one  hundred 
million  mark,  being  $111,749,205.51  as  per 
the  June  14  statement.  At  the  same  time 
the  capital  reported  was  $3,000,000,  the 
surplus  $12,500,000,  and  undivided  profits 
$846,610. 


— The  City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  has  opened  an  insurance  department. 
The  officials  of  the  bank  are  already  plan- 
ning to  engage  in  an  active  campaign  to 
bring  the  advantage  of  savings  bank  life 
insurance  to  the  attention  of  their  depositors 
and  the  working  people  of  Pittsfield. 

At  the  present  time  Massachusetts  sav- 
ings banks  have  $2,300,000  of  insurance  in 
force  and  more  than  6,000  policyholders. 
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— The  Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  of  Low- 
ell, Mass.,  has  just  completed  fifty-one 
years  of  existence  and  growth,  and  its  treas- 
urer, Charles  C.  Hutchinson,  one  of  the 
best  known  bank  men  in  Lowell,  has  round- 
ed out  forty  years  of  active  service  as  cus- 
todian of  the  funds. 

— Henry  E.  Gaylord,  formerly  a State 
Senator  of  Massachusetts,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Mechanics  Savings  Bank  of 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  succeeding  the  late  Lemuel 
Sears. 

— Consolidation  of  the  Phoenix  National 
Bank  and  the  American  National  Bank, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  announced. 

— The  Pacific  National  Bank,  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  has  just  taken  possession  of  its  new 
building. 

— The  National  State  Bank  of  Camden, 
N.  J.,  is  the  oldest  financial  depository  in 
the  southern  part  of  that  State,  and  is  an- 
tedated by  only  two  banks  in  the  entire 
State. 

— C.  B.  Troutman  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank,  Finley- 


Buffalo  Contention  will  be  sent  upon  request 
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ville,  Pa.,  to  succeed  the  late  Col.  A.  II. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Troutman  has  been  vice- 
president.  He  will  be  succeeded  in  that  po- 
sition by  John  E.  Potter,  president  of  the 
Potter  Title  and  Trust  Company  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

— At  a recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Second  National  Bank, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  W.  S.  Kuhn  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  Henry  C.  Bughman, 
who  resigned  because  of  ill-health.  Mr. 


W.  S.  Kuhx 

NEWLY-ELECTED  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SECOND 
NATIONAL  BANK,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Kuhn  is  a member  of  the  firm  of  J.  S.  & 
W.  S.  Kuhn,  bond  dealers  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  is  well  knowrn  in  financial  circles.  His 
firm  controls  many  large  enterprises  in  and 
about  that  city. 


— The  Fidelity  Trust  Company  of  New*- 
ark,  N.  J.,  has  rounded  out  the  ft ijpL quarter 
century  of  its  existence.  The  company  be- 
gan business  in  May,  1887,  with  a capital  of 
$200,000,  and  its  latest  report  places  the 
capital,  surplus  and  undivided  profits  at 
$9,500,000.  Its  resources  are  given  as  more 
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than  $29,000,000.  The  deposits  in  the 
commercial  hanking  department  total  $13,- 

500.000,  and  in  the  savings  department,  $4,- 

850.000.  Since  the  organization  of  the  sav- 
ings department  depositors  have  been  paid 
an  aggregate  of  $744,600  interest. 

— Mount  Union,  Pa.,  has  a new  bank — the 
Central  National- — with  a capital  of  $60,000 
and  surplus  of  ten  per  cent.  The  officers 
elected  were:  President,  Thomas  H.  Adams; 
vice-president,  S.  Heed  Hayes;  cashier,  W. 
T.  Bell;  directors,  R.  H.  Longaere,  A.  S. 
Welch,  L.  J.  Myers,  R.  P.  H.  Davis,  H.  C. 
Kinsloe,  J.  G.  Spangler  and  H.  C.  Huston. 

— The  first  statement  issued  by  Henry  J. 
Ford  as  New  Jersey’s  State  Commissioner 
of  Banking  and  Insurance,  shows  an  in- 
crease of  $32,721,205.34  in  the  aggregate  re- 
sources of  the  ninety-five  trust  companies, 
twenty-five  savings  banks  and  twenty-one 
State  banks  of  the  State.  The  resources 
of  these  institutions  total  $396,352*208.37,  an 
increase  of  nearly  ten  per  cent,  over  the 
previous  year. 

At  the  close  of  business,  April  18  last,  the 
trust  companies  had  aggregate  resources  of 
$2522)20,773.58,  an  increase  of  $25,084,139.70 
over  the  statement  of  March  7,  1911.  The 
deposits  increased  during  this  time  nearly 
$20,000,000,  making  total  deposits  of  $192,- 
451,884.98. 


The  resources  of  the  savings  banks,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement,  amount  to  $122,- 
353,739.37,  an  increase  of  $5,407,243.95.  The 
deposits  of  these  institutions  aggregate 
$112,305,215.23,  an  increase  of  $4,839,511.90 
for  the  year. 

The  State  bank  resources  amount  to  $21,- 
077,695.42,  an  increase  of  $2,229,821.99. . The 
deposits  of  the  State  banks  aggregate  $16,- 
424,263.80,  an  increase  of  $1,769,767.90. 

— At  a recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Bank  Cashiers’  Association  of  Massachu- 
setts in  Boston,  these  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Ralph  P.  Alden  of  Springfield; 
vice-presidents,  S.  R.  Stevens  of  Marlboro 
and  F.  L.  Oaks  of  South  Framingham; 
secretary,  B.  W.  Guernsey  of  Wellesley; 
treasurer,  F.  B.  Wheeler  of  Cambridge; 
and  executive  committee,  F.  G.  Mason,  At- 
tleboro; H.  C.  Robinson,  Southbridge,  and 
John  F.  Tufts,  Watertown. 

— Governor  Aram  J.  Pothier  of  Rhode 
Island  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Union  Trust  Company,  Providence,  succeed- 
ing Rathbone  Gardner,  resigned.  Harold 
J.  Gross  was  elected  vice-president,  and 
Marsden  J.  Perry,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

— A new  State  bank,  capitalized  at  $30,- 
000,  has  been  formed  in  Upper  Marlboro, 
Md.  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Griffith  was,,  elected 
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president;  Henry  L.  Morris,  vice-president, 
and  J.  Enos  Ray,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  C.  Mat- 
tingly, attorneys. 

A one-story  modern  bank  building  is  to 
be  erected.  The  new  bank  will  be  ready  for 
business  about  September  15. 

— Forty  years  of  service  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Ebensburgh,  Pa.,  stands  to  the 
credit  of  the  First  National  Bank,  which 
recently  completed  a modem  building  to 
better  accommodate  the  bank’s  growing 
business. 

Starting  with  a capital  of  $50,000,  the 
bank  has  paid  yearly  dividends  of  from  six 
to  twenty-four  per  cent,  and  has  added 
$250,000  to  its  surplus. 

— By  an  almost  unanimous  vote  the  New 
York  State  Savings  Bank  Association,  at 
its  nineteenth  annual  convention,  held  in 
New  York  recently,  decided  to  split  the  or- 
ganization up  into  five  groups,  according  to 
neighborhood  lines.  The  State  organization 
is  Si  no  wise  affected,  but  the  division  will 
permit  a greater  measure  of  “home  rule,” 
its  advocates  contended,  and  is  expected  to 
end  the  dispute  over  uniform  rates  of  in- 
terest, which  has  been  a live  topic  at  the 
meetings  for  several  years. 

Three  of  the  new  groups  divide  the  terri- 
tory up-State  and  the  other  two  take  in  re- 
spectively New  York  and  Westchester 
counties  and  Kings,  Queens,  Suffolk,  Rich- 
mond and  Nassau  counties.  Each  group 
will  hold  at  least  one  meeting  a year  and  at 
its  annual  meeting  will  elect  a chairman,  a 
secretary,  a treasurer  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  three  members.  The  bond  between 
the  separate  groups  and  the  State  associa- 
tion will  be  through  the  chairman  and  sec- 
retary of  each,  who  will  make  up  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  State  body.  There 
will  also  be  included  in  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  State  association  its  six  of- 
ficers. 

The  group  organizations  will  be  made  at 
meetings  to  be  held  by  the  banks  of  each 
designated  territory. 

After  interesting  talks  by  Charles  E. 
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Hanaman,  president  of  the  Troy  Savings 
Bank,  the  retiring  president  of  the  State  or- 
ganization, and  Clark  Williams,  president  of 
the  Windsor  Trust  Company,  New  York, 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, H.  P.  Brewster,  president  Rochester 
Savings  Bank;  first  vice-president,  Walter 
Trimble,^  president  Bank  for  Savings,  New 
York;  second  vice-president,  William  Fel- 
singer,  president  New  York  Savings  Bank; 
third  vice-president,  Robert  S.  Donaldson, 
president  Erie  County  Savings  Bank,  Buf- 
falo; secretary,  Frederick  B.  Stevens,  treas- 
urer National  Savings  Bank,  Albany;  treas- 
urer, William  H.  Rockwood,  president 
Union  Square  Savings  Bank,  New  York; 
executive  committee,  Henry  A.  Schenck, 
president  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  New  York; 
Thomas  F.  Balfe  of  Newburgh,  and  Casi- 
mir  Tag,  president  of  the  German  Savings 
Bank,  New  York. 


— The  newly  remodeled  building  of  the 
Third  National  Bank,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  bank.  The 
improved  quarters  are  modern  and  well 
planned  in  every  detail. 


— The  new  twelve-story  National  State 
Bank  building,  just  opened  at  the  corner  of 
Broad  and  Mechanic  streets,  Newark,  N.  J., 
was  designed  to  provide  not  only  suitable 
banking  quarters,  but  to  contain  modern  of- 
fices, and  so  produce  an  income  commen- 
surate with  the  value  of  the  plot.  This,  be- 
sides being  an  asset  to  the  bank,  supplies  a 
demand  of  that  section. 

The  building  is  of  skeleton  steel  construc- 
tion, faced  with  granite  and  limestone  on 
the  lower  floors  and  ivory  terra  cotta  above. 
It  is  fireproof  throughout  The  heating, 
lighting  and  plumbing  are  of  the  highest 
class.  The  bank  occupies  the  entire  first 
floor,  including  a mezzanine  on  the  south 
side,  which  provides  very  spacious  and  com- 
fortable quarters  for  its  increasing  business. 
The  basement  is  arranged  to  equip  a thor- 
oughly modem  safe  deposit  vault.  The  fit- 
tings are  of  marble  and  bronze,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  glass  and  grill  affords  an  un- 
obstructed view  of  the  entire  floor. 
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As  the  National  State  Bank  has  been  in 
existence  100  years,  it  seems  peculiarly  fit- 
ting that  the  celebration  of  its  centennial 
should  be  marked  by  the  erection  of  this 
beautiful  new  structure,  not  only  as  a mon- 
ument to  the  bank  as  an  institution,  but  as 
a step  in  the  progress  of  the  city  with  which 
the  bank  has  been  so  intimately  associated, 
and  no  doubt  with  the  increased  facilities 
provided,  the  bank  will  enjoy  even  greater 
prosperity. 

— Assistant  Cashier  George  A.  White  of 
the  New  York  State  National  Bank,  Albany, 
has  been  appointed  cashier  in  place  of  Law- 
rence H.  Hendricks,  who  resigned  to  accept 
the  vice-presidency  of  the  National  Nassau 
Bank,  New  York  city. 


PHILADELPHIA 

— Organized  on  November  20,  1816,  the 
Philadelphia  Savings  Fund  Society  stanos 
to-day  as  the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  L:nited  States  and  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world.  The  important  place  it  holds 
may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
more  than  276,000  depositors  and  more  than 
$106,000,000  in  deposits,  while  in  the  year 
1911  alone  deposits  were  received  from  *44,- 
402  persons,  totaling  $24,525,599.  Among 
the  depositors  are  twenty-five  different  na- 
tionalities. 

— Charles  S.  Walton  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Central  Trust  and  Savings 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  succeeding  H. 
M.  Van  Court,  wrho  resigned  because  of 
failing  eyesight. 


PITTSBURGH 

— The  Dominion  Trust  Company  suc- 
ceeds the  Guardian  Trust  Company,  or- 
ganized in  1903.  The  new  company  con- 
tinues the  business  of  the  Guardian*  Trust 
Company,  at  the  latter’s  address,  without 
interruption.  The  Dominion  Trust  Com- 


pany has  an  authorized  capital  of  $500,000, 
which  will  be  increased  to  $1,000,000  or 
more  later.  George  E.  Reynolds  is  presi- 
dent and  O.  S.  Decker  first  \ice-p resident 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Mr.  Decker  was  president  of  the  Guardian 
Trust  Co. 

— B.  O.  Hill,  of  the  Second  National 
Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  was  unanimously 
chosen  president  of  Pittsburgh  Chapter, 
American  Institute  of  Banking,  at  the  an- 
nual election  of  officers  held  recently. 

Mr.  Hill  is  one  of  Pittsburgh’s  young 
bankers  and  has  been  an  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate of  advanced  education  through  the  In- 
stitute, being  among  the  first  to  secure  the 
Institute’s  educational  certificate.  He  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter, 
and  throughout  his  long  association  has  been 
a tireless  worker,  having  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  ways  and  means  committee,  and 
for  the  past  five  years  holding  the  respon- 
sible and  arduous  position  of  secretary  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  the  second  largest 
in  the  United  States  in  point  of  member- 
ship. 

Few,  if  any,  have  been  more  prominent  in 
national  institute  affairs  than  Mr.  Hill,  and 
last  September,  at  the  annual  convention, 
held  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  na- 
tional organization  to  serve  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Hill  numbers  among  his  friends 
members  of  the  various  chapters  throughout 
the  United  States,  all  of  whom  wish  him 
continued  success  and  advancement  in  his 
chosen  profession. 

The  other  officers  elected  were:  Vice- 
president,  J.  A.  Mead,  Fidelity  Title  and 
Trust  Company;  secretary,  John  H.  Luther, 
Farmers  Deposit  National  Bank;  treasurer, 
W.  E.  Scheibler,  Diamond  National  Bank. 
Directors:  H.  E.  Hebrank,  Union  National 
Bank;  John  M.  Crumrine,  First  National 
Bank;  Charles  R.  Shaw,  First  National 
Bank,  McKeesport;  B.  S.  Space,  Fidelity 
Title  and  Trust  Company;  E.  A.  Owens, 
City  Deposit  Bank;  Geo.  B.  Rankin,  Cen- 
tral National  Bank,  Wilkinsburg. 
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BOSTON 

— The  directors  of  the  National  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  have  called  a special  meeting  of 
the  stockholders,  to  vote  upon  the  question 
of  an  increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
bank  from  $3,500,000  to  $10,000,000.  It  is 
proposed  to  issue  65,000  shares  of  new  stock 
at  $120  per  share.  This  will  yield  $7,800,- 
000.  The  present  capital  of  the  bank  is 
$3,500,000;  surplus,  $4,000,000;  undivided 
profits,  $2,000,000;  total,  $9,500,000.  By  the 
payment  in  of  the  additional  capital,  as 
proposed,  the  figures  will  be:  Capital,  $10,- 
000,000;  surplus.  $6,000,000  undivided  prof- 
its, $1,300,000;  total,  $17,300,000;  stockhold- 
ers’ liability,  $10,000,000. 

— At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Boston  Bank 
Officers'  Association,  these  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Bertram  D.  Blaisdell, 
assistant  cashier  First  National  Bank;  first 
vice-president,  George  E.  Brock,  Home 
Savings  Bank;  second  vice-president,  How- 
ard T.  Mann,  National  Bank  of  Commerce; 
secretary,  Edwin  A.  Stone,  Franklin  Sav- 
ings Bank;  treasurer,  Robert  E.  Hill,  Web- 
ster and  Atlas  National  Bank;  directors  for 
two  years,  Thomas  E.  Eaton,  New  England 
Trust  Company,  and  Williston  Lincoln, 
United  States  sub-treasury;  trustee  for 
three  years,  Frederick  W.  Rugg,  National 
Rockland  Bank;  auditor  for  three  years, 
Frank  W.  Bryant,  Second  National  Bank. 

Bertram  D.  Blaisdell,  the  new  president, 
entered  the  banking  business  in  1885  as  re- 
ceiving teller  of  the  Broadway  National 
Bank,  where  he  remained  until  1900,  when 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Massachusetts 


National  Bank,  also  as  receiving  teller. 
When  the  Massachusetts  National  was  con- 
solidated with  the  First  National  Bank  in 
1903,  Mr.  Blaisdell  became  assistant  cashier. 


SOUTHERN  STATES 

— At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Richmond, 
Va.,  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Bank- 
ing, these  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Aubin  K.  Parker,  First  National  Bank; 
vice-president,  W.  W.  Dielard,  American 
National  Bank;  secretary,  John  S.  Haw, 
First  National  Bank;  treasurer,  John  C. 
White,  Merchants  National  Bank.  Board 
of  governors:  The  preceding  officers  and  S. 
P.  Ryland,  First  National  Bank;  George  H. 
Keesee,  Merchants  National  Bank;  Carter 
E.  Falman,  American  National  Bank;  Hen- 
ry G.  Proctor,  Commonwealth  Bank;  N.  R. 
Watt,  National  State  and  City  Bank.  Dele- 
gates to  Salt  Lake  City  convention:  A.  K. 
Parker,  C.  E.  Falman,  John  C.  White,  W. 
W.  Dielard,  George  H.  Keesee,  Clinton  L. 
Williams  and  W.  M.  Goddard,  with  J.  M. 
Ball,  Jr.,  J.  C.  Wheat,  Julian  Winfree,  J. 
S.  Haw,  C.  V.  Blackburn  and  J.  P.  Watt- 
son  as  alternates. 

—The  First  State  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Abilene,  Texas,  has  increased  its 
capital  from  $55,000  to  $100,000. 

— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Bankers'  Convention,  held  at  Little 
Rock,  Mav  28  and  29,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  Charles  G.  Henry,  Newport, 
president;  J.  S.  Pollock,  Little  Rock,  vice- 
president;  C.  S.  Lemons,  Wynne,  treasurer; 
delegates  to  American  Bankers’  Association, 
L.  W.  MeCrorv,  Eureka  Springs;  T.  C.  Mc- 
Rae, Prescott;  Sam  W.  Reyburn,  Little 
Rock;  Henrv  'Thane,  Arkansas  City;  J.  S. 
Turner,  Ozark;  alternates,  C.  S.  Fitzpatrick, 
Helena;  Ed.  L.  Parsons,  Calico  Rock;  A. 
N.  Sicard,  Fort  Smith;  W.  D.  Hearne,  Pine 
Bluff;  executive  committee,  W.  P.  Wells, 
Group  No.  1;  Charles  G.  Henry,  Group 
No.  2. 

— The  North  Carolina  Savings  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  High  Point,  N.  C.,  has 
reorganized  with  $100,000  capital  and 
changed  its  name  to  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. Oscar  E.  Kearns  is  president. 
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Can  You  Tell  the  Hew  Counterfeit  Dollar  ® Iraiii  tfie'  Genuine  Cues? 


A cashier  of  a large  New  York  Bank  says  that 
without  plenty  of  light  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  new  counterfeit  dollar  bill  from  the 
genuine. 

The  shadow  under  the  American  Flag  and  the 
expressions  on  the  faces  of  Lincoln  and  Grant  are 
three  important  features  in  detecting  the  worthless 
bills  from  the  real  ones.  Unless  there  is  ample 
light  these  slight  differences  pass  unnoticed  and 
bad  bills  are  accepted. 

FRINK  SYSTEM  OF  BANK  LIGHTING 

With  J-M  Linolite  Lamps 


flood  the  teller’s  desk,  etc.,  with  so  much  light  (without 
glare,  spots  or  shadows),  that  every  character,  design, 
shading,  etc.,  stand  out  so  clearly  on  all  banking  paper 

or  currency  that  variations  from  genuine  are  noticed  ow  ' /y/’nfc  liertectors 

and  fraud  prevented. 

Frink  Bank  Desk  and  Cornice  Reflectors  fitted  with  J-M  Linolite  Lamps  are  used  by  many 
of  the  largesfBanks  and  Trust  Companies  in  this  country. 
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— By  an  unfortunate  error  the  March 
number  of  the  Bankers  Directory,  pub- 
lished by  The  Bankers  Publishing  Go., 
greatly  understated  the  capital  and  surplus 
of  the  Bamberg  (S.  C.)  Banking  Company. 
The  capital  was  incorrectly  reported  at 
$5,000  and  surplus  $1,000.  The  correct 
figures  are:  Capital,  $35,000;  surplus,  $45,- 
000,  and  undivided  profits,  $5,351. 

While  the  erroneous  figures  given  in  the 
Directory  made  it  appear  that  the  bank 
was  small  and  wea.t,  it  will  be  seen  that 
quite  the  reverse  is  true.  In  point  of  capi- 
talization the  bank  has  more  than  double 
the  minimum  which  is  reuired  of  na- 
tional banks,  and  what  would  certainly  be 
well  above  the  average  in  country  districts. 
And  with  respect  to  capital  and  surplus, 
which  almost  equal  the  capital,  the  Bam- 
berg Banking  Company  is  in  an  exception- 
ally strong  position. 

It  need  hardly  be  so  id  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  incorrect  figures  was  not  only 
unintentional,  hut  is  deeply  regretted.  No 
doubt  the  strength  of  the  hank  is  so  well 
known  as  to  prevent  any  harmful  effects 
which  might  otherwise  have  attached  to  the 
error. 

— Waco,  Texas,  is  to  have  a new  trust 
company — the  Continental — with  $1,000,000 
capital.  The  newr  company  was  chartered 
June  17,  under  the  excellent  trust  company 


laws  of  Texas,  and  will  be  ready  for  busi- 
ness September  1.  The  officers  w-ill  be: 
President,  Judge  Sam  R.  Scott;  vice-presi- 
dents, Geo.  B.  Reynolds,  L.  D.  Ross, 
J.  T.  Smith;  secretary,  W.  E.  Johnson; 
treasurer,  S.  P.  Ross.  Twenty-five  promi- 
nent business  men  will  comprise  the  board 
of  directors. 

Most  of  the  trust  companies  organized 
under  the  new  Texas  lawf  have  been  re- 
markably successful,  and  no  doubt  the  Con- 
tinental Trust  Company  of  Waco  will  keep 
up  this  record. 

— The  announcement  is  made  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  First  and  Fourth  Na- 
tional Banks,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  title  of 
both  institutions  being  retained,  and  the 
capital  to  be  $1,100,000. 

— The  Texas  State  Banking  Commission- 
er has  authorized  the  Commercial  National 
Bank  of  Shreveport,  La.,  to  act  as  reserve 
agent  for  the  Guarantee  State  Bank  of  Ore 
City,  Texas. 

— F.  O.  Watts,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  ac- 
cepted the  vice-presidency  of  the  Third  Na- 
tional Bank  of  St.  Louis,  marking  the  latest 
step  in  a remarkable  banking  career.  He 
began  at  twelve  years  of  age  as  office  boy 
in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Union  City, 
Tenn.,  his  home  towm.  When  he  became  of 
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age  he  was  cashier  of  the  bank  and  before 
he  was  forty  years  old  he  was  president  of 
the  American  Bankers’  Association. 

He  had  previously  served  as  president  of 
the  Tennessee  Bankers’  Association,  and  is 
now  a member  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  American  Bankers’  Association  and  a 
moving  spirit  in  it.  Mr.  Watts  went  to  the 
First  National  of  Nashville  from  Union 
City  to  become  casnier,  15  years  ago.  In 
two  years’  time  he  was  made  president. 

Having  heavy  financial  interests  in 
Nashville,  Mr.  Watts,  under  an  agreement 
with  both  banks,  will  divide  his  time  be- 
tween the  two  institutions  until  January 
next,  when  he  will  go  permanently  to  St. 
Louis. 

— At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Bankers’  Association,  held  at  Knox- 
ville, May  29  and  30,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  J.  N. 
Fisher  of  Morristown,  president;  vice-presi- 
dents— East  Tennessee,  J.  W.  Willis,  Greene- 
ville;  Middle  Tennessee,  W.  N.  Kannon,  Jr., 
Franklin;  West  Tennessee,  J.  N.  Harmin- 
son,  McKinzie;  treasurer,  S.  P.  Witt  of 
Lenoir  City;  chairman  executive  council, 
Fred  Collins,  Milan;  members  of  executive 


council,  F.  L.  Fisher,  Knoxville;  Sterling 
Fort,  Clarksville,  and  E.  L.  Rice,  Memphis; 
members  legislative  committee,  R.  B.  Bar- 
bee, Ripley;  vice-president  of  American 
Bankers’  Association  for  Tennessee,  I.  B. 
Tigrett,  Jackson;  representatives  to  Ameri- 
can Bankers’  Association’s  convention,  J. 
L.  Hutton,  Columbia,  and  D.  M.  Arm- 
strong, Memphis. 

— A condensed  statement  of  its  condition 
issued  by  the  Atlantic  National  Bank  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.;  besides  including  this  re- 
port, gives  in  detail  valuable  statistical  in- 
formation of  the  city’s  growth.  One  item 
notes  a population  of  28,429  on  December 
31,  1900,  and  57,699  on  January  1,  1910,  an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  103  per  cent. 

Since  organized  in  August,  1903,  the  At- 
lantic National  has  paid  total  dividends  of 
$259,000. 

— Following  are  the  officers  elected  by  the 
Alabama  State  Bankers  at  their  recent 
convention:  W.  H.  Manley,  cashier  Bir- 
mingham Trust  and  Savings  Company, 
president;  Michael  Cody,  Montgomery, 
vice-president,  and  McLain  Chilton,  Jr.,  Pell 
City,  secretary-treasurer  (re-elected  for  the 
ninth  time). 

— G.  C.  McWhirter,  of  the  Fulton  Na- 
tional Bank,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Atlanta  Chapter  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Banking  for  1912.  The  other  of- 
ficers are:  O.  F.  Whitten,  vice-president, 
Decatur  Street  Bank;  J.  H.  Lockhart,  sec- 
retary, American  National  Bank;  E.  H. 
Bell/ treasurer,  Third  National  Bank.  The 
board  of  directors,  one  from  each  bank  in 
the  Atlanta  Clearing  House,  includes  J.  H. 
Lockhart,  W.  M.  Anderson,  E.  W.  Rams- 
peck,  C.  Everett,  B.  Rogers,  G.  C.  Mc- 
Whirter and  O.  F.  Whitten. 

— The  new  building  of  the  Frederick 
County  National  Bank,  Frederick,  Md.,  is 
rapidly  approaching  completion. 
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— The  First  National  Bank  of  El  Paso, 
Texas,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $600.- 
000  to  $800,000. 

— At  the  recent  regular  meeting  of  the 
hoard  of  directors  of  the  Planters’  National 
Bank,  Richmond,  Va.,  Jaquelin  P.  Taylor 
of  Henderson,  N.  C.,  was  electeci  a director 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  bv  the  death  of 
W.  J.  Westwood. 

— At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Georgia 
Bankers’  Association,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
B.  W.  Hunt,  Eatonton,  Ga.;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, L.  P.  Hillyer,  Macon;  second  vice- 
president,  L.  G.  Council,  Americas;  third 
vice-president,  H.  W.  Stubbs,  Quitman; 
fourth  vice-president,  J.  T.  Duncan,  Doug- 
lasville;  fifth  vice-president,  H.  P.  Hunter. 
Elberton;  secretary,  Haynes  McFadden, 
Atlanta,  and  treasurer,  E.  D.  .Smith,  Grif- 
fin. 

— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mississip- 
pi Bankers’  Association,  held  at  Gulfport, 
May  21  to  23,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Dr.  O.  P.  Quin 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  MeComb, 
president;  J.  J.  Flournoy,  cashier  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Canton,  vice-president,  and 
R.  Griffith,  vice-president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Vicksburg,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

— The  Central  National  Bank  of  Waco, 
Texas,  capital  $300,000,  has  consolidated 
with  the  Exchange  National  Bank,  capital 
$200,000,  under  the  name  of  the  Central 
Texas  National  Bank,  making  an  institu- 
tion capitalized  at  $.500,000.  There  is  a 
surplus  fund  of  $.50,000  and  deposits  in  the 
two  banks  total  $1,500,000.  The  officers  are: 
W.  H.  McCullough,  president;  John  F. 
Wright,  active  vice-president;  W.  W.  Wood- 
son,  cashier.  The  vice-presidents  are:  F.  E. 
McLarty,  P.  A.  Gorman,  R.  B.  Spencer,  J.  S. 
Harrison,  C.  L.  Johnson,  J.  B.  Earle;  the 
assistant  cashiers  are  I,.  A.  Brooks,  P.  A. 
Gorman,  Jr.,  and  A.  J.  Peterson. 

The  Central  Texas  Exchange  Trust  Com- 
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pany,  the  name  of  the  new  trust  company 
organization,  is  composed  of  stockholders 
and  friends  of  both  the  Central  Texas  Na- 
tional Bank  and  the  Exchange  National 
Bank,  and  will  fill  a need  which  has  become 
more  than  urgent  in  that  community.  It, 
too,  has  a capital  of  $500,000.  F.  E.  Mc- 
Larty is  active  vice-president  and  general 
manager. 
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— On  May  23  the  Bankers’  Club  of  the 
North-West  Side  held  their  monthly  dinner. 
They  gave  an  automobile  party  at  the  Way- 
side  Inn,  at  Morton's  Grove.  The  North- 
West  Side  banks  have  approximately  $15,- 
000,000  in  deposits  and  their  organization  is 
proving  most  beneficial.  The  following 
banks  and  bankers  are  members:  Home 

Bank  and  Trust  Company,  the  Security 
Bank  of  Chicago  and  the  Second  Security 
Bank  of  Chicago,  the  Northwestern  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank,  the  North  West  State 
Bank,  the  Jefferson  Park  National  Bank, 
the  Avondale  Savings  Bank,  the  Milwaukee 
Avenue  Savings  Bank,  the  Krause  Savings 
Bank,  T.  W.  Schultz  Savings  Bank  and  R. 
G.  Kimball  & Co. 


-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Franklin 
MacYeagh  has  ruled  against  the  issuing  of 
charters  for  national  banks  in  large  cities 
with  capitalizations  of  less  than  $200,000. 
This  will  place  a ban  upon  several  banks 
whose  promoters  have  asked  the  right  to 
form  national  associations  capitalized  for 
fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the 
outlying  districts  of  Chicago.  The  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  recently  construed 
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the  national  hanking  law  in  a manner  per- 
mitting small  hanks  to  organize  in  Chicago’s 
suburbs  and  a number  of  charters  were 
granted.  Then  came  the  rush  to  start  more 
banks  of  the  kind  and  the  Chicago  Clearing- 
House  Association  protested  against  the 
practice,  which  resulted  in  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  above  noted. 
The  banks  started  under  the  Comptroller’s 
ruling  will  be  permitted  to  run  along  for 
the  length  of  their  term,  twenty  years,  but 
their  existence  cannot  he  extended  beyond 
that  time  unless  the  national  banking  law 
is  changed  in  the  meantime. 

— The  Continental  and  Commercial  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  and  E.  H.  Rollins  & Sons 
have  been  awarded,  on  their  joint  bid  of 
99.-28,  an  issue  of  $605,000  city  of  Chicago 
hospital  and  sewer  refunding  bonds.  These 
bonds  were  authorized  at  the  April  election. 
They  are  dated  .Tulv  1,  191-2,  and  w'ill  ma- 
ture serially  from  July  1,  1914  to  1932.  The 
rate  is  four  per  cent. 

— The  Continental  and  Commercial  Na- 
tional Bank  building,  now  in  process  of 
erection,  will  he  one  of  the  largest  bank  and 
office  buildings  in  the  world  and  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $6,000,000.  It  will  be  completed 
in  January,  1914.  Designed  to  occupy  an  en- 
tire block  of  ground,  bounded  l»y  LaSalle, 


Adams  and  Quincy  streets  and  Fifth  ave- 
nue, the  structure  presents  architectural 
possibilities  that  could  not  he  attempted  on 
smaller  sites.  The  great  structure  will  be  a 
monument  to  the  designer,  the  late  D.  H. 
Burnlmm.  It  is  the  last  structure  he  planned 
before  his  death. 

— James  J.  Towmsend,  of  James  J.  Town- 
send & Co.,  was  on  June  3 re-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Stock  Exchange  to 
serve  one  year.  Edwin  G.  Foreman,  presi- 
dent of  Foreman  Bros.  Banking  Company, 
was  re-elected  treasurer  of  the  exchange. 
Members  of  the  governing  committee  and 
the  nominating  committee  were  elected  as 
follow’s: 

Governing  committee — To  serve  one  year 
to  fill  vacancy,  John  E.  May;  to  serve  three 
years,  Frederick  C.  Aldrich,  William  Cof- 
fecn,  Frederick  D.  Countiss,  Henrv  D.  Stur- 
tevant,  Frank  W.  Thomas,  Hermann  Wol- 
lenbcrgcr. 

Nominating  committee,  to  serve  one  year 
— Alfred  L.  Baker,  chairman;  Windsor  F. 
Aldrich,  Orville  E.  Babcock,  Morton  D. 
Cahn,  Ira  J.  Couch. 

— The  State  Bank  of  Chicago  has  leased 
the  banking  floor  of  the  new'  Otis  Building 
at  LaSalle  and  Madison  streets.  In  addition 
the  bank  will  have  forty  feet  of  the  LaSalle 
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street  frontage  on  the  ground  floor  for 
its  savings  department  and  5,000  square  feet 
in  the  basement  for  safety  deposit  vaults.  The 
main  banking  room  contains  about  20,000 
square  feet.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  bank 
will  move  into  its  new  quarters  before  Oc- 
tober, as  the  alterations  and  changes  in  the 
rooms  will  require  several  months. 

The  State  Bank  was  started  about  thirty 
years  ago  by  the  late  H.  A.  Haugan-  and 
John  R.  Lindgren,  who  were  responsible  for 
its  early  success.  The  management  now  is 
in  the  hands  of  L.  A.  Goddard,  president; 
Harry  A.  Haugan,  vice-president,  and  H.  S. 
Henschen,  cashier.  The  bank  has  deposits 
of  more  than  $26,000,000  and  ranks  twelfth 
in  size  among  the  Chicago  banks. 

— The  following  prominent  Chicago  bankers 
attended  the  session  of  the  Iowa  Bankers’ 
Association,  held  in  Cedar  Rapids  on  June 
5 and  6:  Addison  Corneau,  assistant  cashier 
Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois;  J. 
Fletcher  Farrell,  vice-president  Fort  Dear- 
born National  Bank;  John  F.  Hagey,  assist- 
ant cashier  First  National  Bunk;  R.  M. 
McKinney,  cashier  National  Bank  of  the 
Republic;  James  G.  Wakefield,  assistant 
cashier  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank;  C. 
R.  McKay,  head  of  the  transit  department 
of  the  First  National  Bank;  G.  F.  Emery, 
cashier,  and  A.  W.  Axtell,  assistant  cashier 
Live  Stock  Exchange  National  Bank,  and 
Henry  Meyer,  assistant  cashier  National 
City  Bank. 

— C.  F.  Childs  & Co.  announce  that  Wil- 
liam Ritchie  Crawford,  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Coffin  & Crawford,  has  been 
made  manager  of  their  municipal  bond  de- 
partment and  that  the  sales  organization  of 
the  firm  of  Coffin  & Crawford  has  been  con- 
solidated with  that  of  C.  F.  Childs  & Co. 

— On  May  25  the  Bankers’  Club  of  St. 
Louis  entertained  bankers  from  all  over  the 
country  at  a barbecue  held  on  the  estate  of 
the  Log  Cabin  Club.  Many  prominent  bank- 
ers attended  this  most  enjoyable  function, 
Chicago  being  well  represented  in  the 


gathering  by  George  M.  Reynolds,  presi- 
dent of  the  Continental  and  Commercial 
National;  J.  B.  Forgan,  president  of  the 
First  National;  W.  T.  Fenton,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic; 

L.  A.  Goddard,  president  of  the  State  Bank ; 
J.  Fletcher  Farrell,  vice-president  of  the 
Fort  Dearborn  National;  James  B.  Mc- 
Dougal,  examiner  of  clearing-house  banks, 
and  Ralph  Van  Vechten,  vice-president  of 
the  Continental  and  Commercial  National 
Bank. 

— Richard  L.  Crampton,  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Bankers*  Association,  announces 
that  the  annual  convention  of  the  associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Peoria,  September  25 
and  26. 

— C.  J.  Peeples,  formerly  national  bank 
examiner  and  for  several  years  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  National  Bank,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Citizens*  Trust  and  Savings  Bank, 
Garfield  Boulevard  and  State  street. 

The  officers  of  this  institution  are:  Oliver 
F.  Smith,  president;  Frank  Nahser,  vice- 
president,  and  A.  H.  Luken,  cashier.  The 
institution  is  a State  bank,  with  a capital  of 
$50,000;  surplus,  $12,000,  and  deposits  of 
more  than  $400,000. 

— The  holdings  of  Chicago  bank  stocks 
have  changed  very  little  since  a year  ago, 
according  to  the  tax  lists  just  issued. 

Norman  W.  Harris  of  the  Harris  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank,  Frederick  H.  Rawson  of 
the  Union  Trust  Company,  John  J.  Mitchell 
of  the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank, 
Henry  A.  and  Chauncey  J.  Blair,  Edward 
Morris,  Samuel  W.  Allerton,  J.  B.  and  Da^ 
vid  R.  Forgan,  Charles  G.  Dawes,  George 

M.  Reynolds,  John  C.  Black,  Edward  Til- 
den,  John  A.  Lynch,  the  Foreman  brothers, 
James  A.  Patton  and  J.  Ogden  Armour 
continue  to  be  among  the  largest  holders  of 
shares  of  Chicago  banks. 

Mr.  Armour’s  holdings  in  the  Continental 
and  Commercial  National  Bank  alone 
amount  to  9,350  shares.  He  also  holds  l,28fc 
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shares  of  the  Central  Trust  of  Illinois  stock. 

Many  new  banks  have  been  added  since  a 
year  ago,  which  adds  to  the  list  of  stock- 
holders 

— Earnings  of  the  Chicao  Title  and  Trust 
Company  are  running  along  at  a high  rec- 
ord rate,  and  for  the  half  year  ending  with 
June  the  showing  will  exceed  an  annual  rate 
of  sixteen  per  cent,  on  the  $5,000,000  capital 
stock  outstanding.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
pany will  earn  the  year's  dividend  of  eight 
per  cent,  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  period. 
A year  or  two  hence  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  dividend  rate  may  be  increased  to 
ten  per  cent,  annually. 

Those  who  are  taking  the  stock  now  are 
people  who  believe  in  the  future  of  the 
company  as  an  investment.  They  virtually 
are  the  same  ones  who  bought  the  shares 
around  150,  when  it  paid  six  per  cent,  divi- 
dends. The  present  basis  of  income  return 
is  four  per  cent.,  or  the  same  as  it  was  then. 
Moreover,  there  are  many  of  these  investors 
who  hold  the  shares  at  par  or  under,  which 
makes  their  average  investment  return  a fair 
one  on  stock  purchased  at  present  prices. 

— Breitung  & Co.,  Limited,  of  New  York 
City,  Marquette,  Mich.,  and  Cleveland,  O., 
have  opened  a financial  and  bond  depart- 
ment in  Chicago  under  the  management  of 
W.  L.  Rohrer,  formerly  W.  L.  Rohrer  & 
Co.,  with  offices  at  the  old  location  in  the 
Marquette  Building.  A general  investment 
banking  business  covering  the  handling  of 
high-grade  bonds  and  preferred  stocks  will 
be  conducted. 

—The  Chicago  Savings  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  is  moving  its  trust  and  real  estate 
loan  department  to  the  third  floor  of  its 
building,  in  order  to  provide  additional  fa- 
cilities for  increased  business  in  the  banking 
department. 

— O.  G.  Corns  has  become  associated  with 
Allerton,  Green  & King,  and  will  serve  in 
the  capacity  of  sales  manager.  Mr.  Corns 
has  been  connected  with  the  Chicago  office 
of  E.  H.  Rollins  & Sons  for  the  past  nine 
years. 


will  represent  Chicago  Chaper  at  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Institute  at  Salt 
Lake  City  in  August  are:  John  W.  Rube- 
camp,  delegate  at  large;  Henry  B.  House, 
Robert  F.  Kirchoff,  Richard  S.  Fletcher, 
Joseph  ().  Grant,  Philip  C.  Griffin,  R.  G. 
Jones,  Clarence  A.  Hobb,  Thomas  F.  Wal- 
ters, Pierre  M.  Pederson,  Alfred  R.  Ben- 
nett, W.  A.  Ernsting,  J.  F.  Metzger,  G.  E. 
Bangs,  Guv  Wickes  Cooke,  Franklin  Le 
Pelley,  J.  P.  McElherne,  W.  F.  Murphy, 
M.  F.  O'Connor,  O.  W.  Draeger,  George 
Hill,  Edwin  C.  Baur,  George  A.  Malcolm, 
Herbert  C.  Roerr,  Frank  R.  Curda,  Theo. 
F.  El  worth,  Carl  Otto,  John  P.  Scanlan, 
Wilber  K.  Lyle,  John  Grier,  Robert  I. 
Simons,  James  E.  O'Riley,  Lee  A.  King, 
Charles  E.  Little,  A.  G.  Holmes,  James  A. 
Russell,  John  W.  Gorby,  John  J.  Anton, 
David  Johnstone. 

Chicago  Chapter  will  send  the  largest 
delegation  to  the  Salt  Lake  convention 
that  has  ever  represented  the  city.  Enthu- 
siasm is  running  high  and  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict a record-breaking  crowd  will  board  the 
special  train  that  will  be  run  by  way  of 
Denver. 

The  Chapter,  at  its  annual  meeting,  also 
endorsed  the  retiring  president,  Harry  S. 
Smale,  paying  teller  of  the  Continental  and 
Commercial  National  Bank,  for  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  the  national  organization.  Mr. 
Smale  is  a charter  member  of  Chicago 
Chapter  and  has  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  in  the  most  approved  fashion.  With- 
in the  past  year,  during  his  term  as  presi- 
dent, the  Chapter  membership  was  brought 
above  900  and  splendid  work  was  done  in 
improving  the  study  and  lecture  courses. 
He  was  a delegate  to  the  St.  Louis  and  the 
Providence  conventions  and  also  was  a dele- 
gate at  large  to  the  Rochester  convention 
last  year.  He  numbers  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances among  the  various  chapters  by 
the  hundreds  and  is  well  deserving  of  the 
honor  he  seeks. 

— The  Chicago  Savings  Bank  and  Trust 
C-ompany  has  moved  its  trust  tnd  real 
estate  loan  departments  to  the  third  floor 
of  the  building,  to  provide  additional  fa- 
cilities for  increased  business. 


— At  the  annual  meeting  of  Chicago  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking, 
held  on  the  evening  of  May  28,  the  follow*- 
ing  officers  w-ere  elected:  President,  John  W. 
Rubecamp  of  the  Corn  Exchange  National 
Bank;  vice-president,  F.  E.  Musgrove,  Illi- 
nois Trust  and  Savings  Bank;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  William  J.  Bruebach,  Mer- 
chants Loan  and  Trust  Company;  financial 
secretary,  Bruce  Baird,  First  National 
Bank;  treasurer,  John  C.  Cosgrove,  Jr., 
National  City  Bank.  Executive  committee: 
One-vear  term,  C.  A.  Edmonds,  Northern 
Trust  Company,  and  Lee  King,  National 
City  Bank;  three-year  term.  Guv  Wickes 
Cooke,  First  National  Bank.  Those  who 


— Under  the  pressure  of  growing  business 
the  Foreman  Brothers  Banking  Company 
has  been  forced  to  enlarge  its  quarters  in 
the  Stock  Exchange  Building  to  more  than 
twice  their  former  capacity.  This  is  the 
second  time  in  four  years  the  company  has 
been  compelled  to  seek  larger  floor  space. 
The  deposits  at  present  are  $10,000,000, 
with  a capital  and  surplus  of  $1,500,000. 

The  savings  department  of  the  company, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  State  banks 
in  Chicago,  will  be  installed  in  the  remod- 
eled quarters.  A newly  organized  trust  de- 
partment, the  result  of  the  business  expan- 
sion of  the  bouse,  will  also  be  given 
quarters  here. 
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Capital,  $1,000,000.00  Earned  Surplus,  $1,000,000.00 


JOHN  B.  PURCELL 
President 


JOHN  M.  MILLER,  JR. 
Vice-Pres.  and  Cashier 


FREDERICK  E.  NOLTING,  2nd  Vice-President 
CHAS.  R.  BURNETT ■* 

J.  C.  JOPLIN  Assistant  1 

W.  P.  SHELTON  f Cashlers^^1^^  ^1 
ALEX.  F.  RYLAND  I m m m 
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LAOING  DRAFTS 
ON  RICHMOND  A SPECIALTY 


Strong  in  resources,  conservative 
in  management,  progressive  in  policy 

OF  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


Assistant 
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The  new  quarters  occupy  the  entire  floor 
space  of  another  bank  wnich  formerly  oc- 
cupied quarters  adjoining  the  Foreman 
Brothers*  bank. 

The  new  addition  gives  the  bank  a front- 
age of  100  feet  on  Washington  street  and 
180  feet  on  LaSalle  street. 

With  the  enlargement  of  the  bank  and 
the  unusual  growth  of  business,  the  staff  of 
officers  has  been  increased  to  eight  members. 
The  officers  are:  Edwin  G.  Foreman,  presi- 
dent; Oscar  G.  Foreman,  vice-president; 
George  N.  Neise,  vice-president;  John  Ter- 
borgh,  cashier;  James  A.  Hemingway,  secre- 
tary; Harold  E.  Foreman,  assistant  cashier; 
Andrew  F.  Moeller,  assistant  cashier,  and 
Edwin  G.  Xeise,  assistant  secretary. 

The  deposits  of  the  bank  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  four  years. 


— Deposits  in  the  banks  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  increased  $22,104,995  in  the  four 
months  ending  April  30,  1912.  The  deposits 
in  the  commercial  and  savings  banks  have 
reached  a total  of  $174,984,614. 

On  January  1,  1912,  the  deposits  in  the 
banks  totaled  $152,879,619.  The  remark- 
able increase  since  that  time  is  taken  bv 
business  men  to  be  a positive  index  to  the 
great  increase  in  business  prosperity  the 
city  is  steadily  enjoying. 

There  are  thirty-six  banks  doing  business 
in  that  city.  The  total  resources  of  these 
on  January  1,  1912,  was  $183,266,914,  while 
on  April  30  they  were  $205,780,695.14. 

— The  Farmers  National  Bank  of  Spring- 
field,  111.,  was  organized  May  15,  1882,  and 
celebrated  its  thirtieth  anniversary  by  de- 
claring its  regular  semi-annual  five  per  cent, 
dividend. 

The  bank  started  out  with  a paid-up  capi- 
tal stock  of  $150,000,  which  was  later  on 
raised  to  $200,000,  and  during  that  time  it 
has  paid  out  in  dividends  to  stockholders 
$448,000  and  laid  by  $301,484  in  the  surplus 
and  undivided  profits. 

The  hank  now  has  a capital  of  $200,000, 
with  surplus  and  profits  of  $300,000  and  de- 


posits of  $2,000,000.  Its  business  is  care- 
fully handled  by  the  following  officers  and 
directors,  all  well-known  business  men  of 
the  community:  Officers — Edward  D.  Keys, 
president;  Samuel  J.  Stout,  vice-president; 
George  Pasfield,  Jr.,  vice-president;  Alf. 
O.  Peterson,  cashier;  George  E.  Keyes,  as- 
sistant cashier;  Edward  Schoettker,  assist- 
ant cashier.  Directors — Samuel  J.  Stout, 
Thomas  Sudduth,  George  Pasfield,  Jr.,  John 
W.  Shaver,  Edward  D.  Keyes,  Ben  F.  Cald- 
well, Dr.  A.  L.  Converse,  William  S.  Jaynes, 
John  Bressmer. 

— Since  January  1,  1912,  the  daily  ave- 
rage of  bank  clearings  in  San  Francisco  has 
amounted  to  $8,568,400,  which  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  for  any  previous  period  in 
the  city’s  history.  As  illustrating  the  grad- 
ual upward  trend,  here  are  the  figures  of 
average  daily  clearings  for  typical  years  in 
the  past  twenty-five: 


1885. . 

$1,843,753 

1906. .. 

$6,938,891 

1S90 . . 

2,818.099 

1908. . . 

5,780.071 

1895. . 

2,269.112 

1910... 

....  7,720.175 

1000. . 

3,397,962 

1911... 

....  8. 063,373 

1902.. 

4,532,547 

1912*  . 

....  8.568,400 

1904. . 

5,031,577 

• To  May  20. 


— The  Savings  Union  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  San  Francisco  submits  the  ac- 
companying items  of  interest  for  the  fifty- 
three  years  of  its  existence.  Total  interest, 
373.26  per  cent.;  average  interest  paid  on 
savings  deposits,  7.4  per  cent.;  total  amount 
of  interest  paid  on  deposits  from  January, 
1858  to  July,  1910,  inclusive,  $14,991,218. 
As  an  additional  item  of  interest  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Savings  Union  Bank  and 
Trust*  Company,  from  the  time  of  its  or- 
ganization in  June,  1862,  to  January  1,  1912, 
has  paid  as  interest  to  its  depositors,  $32,- 
637.891. 

One  dollar  deposited  in  the  Savings  Union 
on  the  day  it  opened  for  business,  if  allowed 
to  accumulate  undisturbed  until  January  1, 
1912,  at  the  regular  rate  of  interest  paid 
throughout  the  period,  would  have  amounted 
to  $18.50. 
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You  may  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Foreign  Money  today 
but  you  may  have  tomorrow 

Do  you  know  ALL  about  it?  Do  you  know  ANYTHIN  Q 
about  it? 

In  small  places  as  well  as  in  large  ones  SOMEBODY  OUGHT 
to  know. 

And  that  somebody  is  certainly  the  BANK  OFFICER , the 
BANK  EMPLOYEE  or  SOMEBODY  in  tl^bank. 

Immigration  is  not  ceasing.  On  the  contrary  it  is  INCREASING 
and  so  is  our  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Immigrants  bring  in  money  of  THEIR  own  country  and  in  most 
cases  such  money  is  as  good  as  AMERICAN  MONEY. 

EVERY  KIND  OF  MONEY  IS  USEFUL  and  its  value 
should  be  known  everywhere. 

Every  district  in  the  country  is  trying  to  push  the  exports  of 
American  Goods  to  all  countries  over  the  world.  Know- 
ledge of  Foreign  Currencies  and  Exchange  is  indispens- 
able if  an  intelligent  competition  is  to  be  sustained  abroad. 

The  time  when  we  knew  what  we  wanted  to  sell  has  passed. 
We  must  now  know  what  we  can  sell  and  how  we  can  sell 
it.  WTe  must  meet  the  competition  of  all  other  countries  and  we 
must  know  the  requirements  of  OUr  buyers.  If  we  don’t 
know  anything  about  theiv  money  we  will  not  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  commercial  struggle. 

Theoretical  books  will  teach  you  more  than  you  care  to  learn 
for  practical  use,  will  absorb  your  time  and  may  confuse  you  with  the 
study  of  monetary  problems.  Such  books  are  expensive,  costing  all 
the  way  from  $2  to  $10. 

Our  tables 

“Foreign  Currencies” 

and 

“Foreign  Exchange  Rates” 

will  acquaint  you  with  all  you  need  to  know’  about  currency  and 
exchange  rates  of  all  commercial  countries  in  six  pages. 
And  they  cost  ONLY  FIFTY  CENTS  each  (postpaid). 

If  you  write  to  us  we  will  mail  them  to  you,  at  our  expense,  on 
approval. 

If  they  are  satisfactory  kindly  send  us  the  price.  If  you  do  not 
care  for  them  they  can  be  returned. 

THE  BANKERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT 

253  Broadway  ...  ^ew  York  City 
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Ask  Your  Stationer  for 

Bankers  Linen  »*  Bankers  Linen  Bond 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers  and  Envelopes 

They  tre  fully  appreciated  by  the  discriminating  banker  desiring  high  grade, 
serviceable  paper  for  correspondence  and  typewriter  purposes 

SOLE  AGENTS 

F.  W.  ANDERSON  & COMPANY 

34  Beekman  Street,  New  York 


— It  is  reported  that  French  capitalists, 
who  have  correspondents  in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  but  who  have 
been  doing  their  San  Francisco  business 
through  agencies,  principal  of  which  is  the 
Anglo-California  Trust  Company,  have  de- 
cided to  establish  a branch  in  that  city. 

— Charles  E.  West,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Albion,  Neb.,  has  pre- 
sented Boone  county,  Neb.,  with  a fine  tower 
clock  for  its  court  house. 

— The  board  of  directors  of  the  Commer- 
cial-German National  Bank,  Peoria,  111.,  at 
its  recent  meeting  took  action  calling  a 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  to  authorize  an 
increase  of  the  capital  stock  from  $550,000 
to  $750,000. 

The  bank  has  had  a notable  growth  of 
business  in  recent  years,  its  deposits  show- 
ing an  average  of  $5,500,000.  It  already  has 
an  accumulated  surplus  and  profits  of  $750,- 
000,  and  this  increase  of  its  capital  brings 
the  total  investment  of  its  stockholders  in 
the  business  up  to  $1,500,000. 

— The  Marysville,  Cal.,  Bank  of  Savings 
now  occupies  its  new  building,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  finest  in  that 
section  of  the  State. 

— W.  K.  Cole  of  San  Francisco  has  ac- 
quired a controlling  interest  in  the  Vallejo 
(Cal.)  Commercial  Bank.  G.  W.  Wilson, 
president  of  the  bank  for  nineteen  years, 
has  resigned,  but  will  hereafter  be  identi- 
fied with  the  bank  as  vice-president,  de- 
voting a considerable  part  of  his  time  to 
outside  interests. 

— Iowa  bankers  at  their  twenty-sixth  an- 
nual convention  at  Cedar  Rapids,  June  5 
and  6,  took  action  favorable  to  better  agri- 
cultural methods  in  the  United  States  and 
fixed  upon  Des  Moines  as  the  place  for 
holding  next  year’s  convention.  These 
officers  were  chosen: 

President,  Charles  Shade,  president  First 
National  Bank,  Rock  Rapids;  vice-presi- 


dent, F.  B.  Yetter,  cashier  Iowa  National 
Bank,  Davenport;  treasurer,  Charles  R. 
Hannan,  Jr.,  cashier  City  National  Bank, 
Council  Bluffs;  secretary,  P.  W.  Hall. 

— A.  H.  Taylor,  heretofore  assistant 
cashier  of  the  Continental  National  Bank, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  elected  cashier  to 
succeed  Brandt  C.  Downey,  resigned.  Mr. 
Downey  had  been  cashier  since  the  bank’s 
organisation.  He  remains  a member  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

— The  new  building  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  Miles  City,  Montana,  is  a modern 
type  of  practical  bank  architecture. 

An  exterior  of  Indiana  buff  limestone, 
huge  monoliths,  heavy  grilled  iron  doors, 
immense  metal  covered  sashes,  copper 
bronze  and  wrought  iron  trimmings — all 
show  soundness  of  construction  and  taste  in 
arrangement.  The  interior  likewise  is  thor- 
oughly modern.  The  panelled  base  of  the 
fixtures  is  polished  Skyros  marble,  upper 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  MILES  CITY,  MONTANA 


part  being  finished  in  mahogany  and  bronze 
grilling,  the  floor  is  of  marble  mosaic  and 
heavily  panelled  ceilings  and  walls  are  deco- 
rated in  soft  tones  of  yellow  and  gold. 
Every  advanced  idea  has  been  installed  that 
would  facilitate  business. 
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The  growth  in  the  deposits  of  the  bank 
is  shown  herewith: 


1882  $ 151,133 

1883  161,7i*3 

1884  141,746 

18S5  203,036 

1886  232,499 

3887  244,814 

1888  250,916 

18S9  187,506 

1890  221,669 

1891  285,095 

1892  305,928 

1893  309,761 

1894  462,708 

1595  335,644 

1596  302.670 

3897  468,353 

3898  533,832 

3899  706, S10 

3900  661,877 

3901  632,834 

3902  863,666 

3903  871,540 

1904  933,267 

1905  1,248.310 

1906  1,770,333 

1907  1,687,141 

1908  1.554.3S0 

1909  1,868,533 

1910  2.121,900 

1911  1,969,318 


— The  Capital  National  Bank  of  Denver, 
Col.,  has  consolidated  with  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  that  place. 


— An  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  Guar- 
dian Trust  Company,  as  well  as  the  safe  de- 
posit equipment  of  the  National  Safety 
Vault  Company,  was  given  the  people  of 
Denver,  Col.,  at  the  recent  opening  for 
business  in  the  National  Safety  Vault  Build- 
ing, 1536  Welton  street.  This  company  is 
capitalized  for  $100,000  and  has  a surplus 
of  $50,000,  the  stock  having  been  subscribed 
for  at  $150  a share.  Many  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  trust  company  are  stock- 
holders of  the  vault  company  and  the  of- 
ficers and  directors  of  the  trust  company 
are  all  well-known  business  men. 

The  principal  officers  are:  Samuel  M. 
Willner,  president;  Charles  Willner,  vice- 
president;  Hugh  L.  MacWhirter,  vice-presi- 
dent; John  R.  Sehermerhorn,  vice-president; 
Harry  W.  Humphreys,  vice-president;  Wil- 
liam L.  Hahn,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
Charles  W.  Jones,  assistant  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer. 

— Wichita,  Kansas,  has  grown  from  five 
banks  in  1902,  with  a capital  of  $355,000, 
a surplus  of  $77,000,  and  total  deposits 
only  $4^50,000,  to  fifteen  in  1912,  with  a 
combined  capital  of  practically  $1,000,000 
and  a surplus  of  over  $500,000.  The  banks 
have  on  deposit  nearly  $12,000,000  at  the 


Do  You  Know  Why .... 

the  British  Pound  Sterling  is  worth  $4.86  and  a fraction? 
the  French  Franc  19  cents  and  about  three-tenths  of  a cent? 
the  German  Mark  very  nearly  24  cents?  etc.,  etc., 

Do  You  Know  Why  .... 

the  rates  of  exchange  fluctuate  ONLY  within  certain  figures  which  are 
ALL  DIFFERENT  for  every  class  of  money? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  ANYTHING  ABOUT  THE  DIFFERENT 
CLASSES  OF  MONEY  there  are  over  the  world? 

IF  YOU  KNOW : jrou  will  think  these  questions  foolish. 

BUT  IF  YOU  DON’T  KNOW  you  will  find  that  it  is  very  EASY  TO 
KNOW  if  the  questions  are  explained  to  you  in  a simple  form. 

You  can  buy  boons  which  deal  with  this  subject  extensively  and  which  will 
show  you  every  feature  of  the  problem.  But  these  books  are  somewhat 
expensive  and  deal  with  the  subject  under  a scientific  point  of  view  which  is 
usually  above  the  reach  of  the  majority. 

WE  SUPPLY  INSTRUCTION  COVERING  THE  CURRENCIES 
AND  EXCHANGES  OF  THE  WHOLE  WORLD  IN  SIX 
PAGES  and  so  simply  explained  that  anyone  can  understand  it. 

Our  tables: 

“ Foreign  Currencies  ” and  “ Foreign  Exchange  Rates  ” 

contain  ALL  the  information  required  UP-TO-DATE. 

Price,  FIFTY  CENTS  each  postpaid. 

We  will  mail  them  to  you  on  approval.  If  they  please  you,  kindly  send  us  the 
money.  If  they  do  not  satisfy  you  they  can  be  returned. 

The  Bankers  Publishing  Co.,  Foreign  Dept.,  253  Broadway,  New  York 
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present,  and  while  other  cities  have  shown  a — The  Fond  Du  Lac,  Wis.,  National  Bank 
falling  off  in  bank  clearings,  Wicihita  has  has  issued  an  interesting  pamphlet  combin- 
steadily  gained  in  that  respect.  ing  the  features  of  the  institution  with  a 

comparative  statement  as  herewith: 


— Genesee  County  Savings  Bank  of  Flint, 
Mich.,  in  its  last  report  shows  the  following: 
Loans,  $2,673,435;  cash  due  from  banks, 
$581,274;  capital,  $100,000;  surplus  and 
profits,  $282,931 ; deposits,  $2,871,777. 

This  bank’s  condition  is  rated  first  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  first  in  the  city  of 
Flint,  in  proportion  of  surplus  and  profits- 
to  capital. 

— At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Oklahoma 
Bankers’  Association  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  E.  A.  Ramsey  of  Muskogee, 
president;  T.  W.  Guthrie  of  Oklahoma  City, 
vice-president,  and  W.  B.  Harrison  of  Enid, 
treasurer. 


— The  Swiss- American  Bank  and  the 
Anglo-California  Trust  Company,  both  of 
San  Francisco,  have  been  merged.  The  of- 
ficers are  : Mortimer  Fleishpacker,  presi- 
dent; T.  C.  Tognazzini  and  C.  F.  Leege, 
vice-presidents,  and  E.  F.  Ouer,  cashier. 


A Book  for  Tellers 

"THE  MONEYS  OF  THE  WORLD” 
Is  a Handy  Reference  Work 
for  Every  Bank 


THE  latest  publication  of  the  Bankers 
Handy  Series  Is  Just  out  It  Is  No. 
IV.  — “THE  MONEYS  OF  THE 
WORLD,”  and  the  author  Is  James  P. 
Gardner,  of  New  York.  ^ 

In  this  practical  book  are  oomplled 
within  a small  compass  a complete  list 
of  the  various  denominations  of  the  mon- 
eys of  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world. 

The  lists  are  so  arranged  In  tables  un- 
der the  respective  countries  that  the  av- 
erage price  at  which  the  denominations 
of  the  foreign  coins  and  bank  notes  may 
be  exchanged  or  sold  In  New  York  for 
United  States  money  Is  clearly  shown. 

This  hand-book  will  prove  of  very  great 
value  to  banks  throughout  the  United 
States  In  enabling  tellers  to  determine 
readily  the  amount  they  may  safely  ad- 
vance to  customers  presenting  foreign 
money  for  Bale  or  exchange. 

The  price  Is  50  cents  per  copy  by  mall, 
postage  prepaid. 

The  Bankers  Publishing  Go. 

253  Broadway,  Haw  York,  U.S.A. 


Statement  at  Close  of  Business  June 
1,  1887. 


RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts $13,680 

U.  S.  Bonds  32,407 

Bank  building  0,501 

Cash  and  exchange  78,098 


$130,586 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  $100,000 

Surplus  10,000 

Deposits  20,586 


$130,586 

Statement  at  Close  of  Business 
April  18,  1912. 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts $1,265,612 

U.  S.  bonds  171,000 

Banking  house  36,000 

Cash  and  exchange  363,618 

5 per  cent,  redemption  fund  8,500 


$1,843,631 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital  stock  

Surplus  fund  

Undivided  profits  

Circulation  

Reserved  for  taxes  and  In- 
terest   

Deposits  


$200,000 

50,000 

58,217 

169,995 

14,250 

1,351,169 


$1,843,631 


— Frederick  H.  Colburn,  secretary  of  the 
California  Bankers’  Association,  in  his  an- 
nual report,  said: 


“During  the  association  year  just  passed 
many  changes  have  been  made  on  the  roll  of 
membership ; fifteen  institutions  have 
changed  their  titles,  nine  of  them  becoming 
nationalized.  We  have  lost  by  reason  of 
mergers,  voluntary  liquidations,  discontinu- 
ance of  branches,  etc.,  nineteen  old  mem- 
bers. In  the  meantime  forty-six  new  mem- 
bers have  affiliated.  Our  total  membership. 
May  19,  aggregated  568,  a net  gain  of  twen- 
ty-seven members  over  the  number  reported 
at  Tahoe  eleven  months  ago. 

“The  membership  includes  a very  high 
percentage  of  the  aggregate  strength  of 
California  banks,  reckoned  on  the  basis  of 
capital  and  surplus.  Reckoned  on  the  same 
basis,  the  strength  of  the  non-member  banks 
is  comparatively  small,  but  numerically 
speaking,  there  are  so  many  non-member 
hanks  that  the  association  would  be  mate- 
rially strengthened  by  their  affiliation.” 
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—One  of  Indiana’s  rising  young  men, 
Brandt  C.  Downey,  has  resigned  his  position 
as  cashier  of  the  Continental  National  Bank 
to  accept  the  general  managership  of  the 
Greater  Indianapolis  Industrial  Association. 
Mr.  Downey  has  held  many  important  posts 
and  is  widely  known  throughout  the  West. 

— In  a speech  before  the  Oklahoma 
Bankers’  Association,  at  Tulsa,  J.  D.  Lank- 
ford, Bank  Commissioner  of  Oklahoma, 
made  a suggestion  concerning  the  bank 
guaranty  law  of  this  State,  which,  if  acted 
upon,  would  embody  a most  radical  change 
and  one  in  which  every  taxpayer  in  the 
State  would  be  directly  interested.  The 
Bank  Commissioner  asserts  that  the  tax- 
payers should  have  more  interest  in  the 
guaranty  law  than  the  measure  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted  gives  them,  and  he  suggests 
that  in  order  to  remedy  this  alleged  defect, 
the  State  should  pay  into  the  guaranty  fund 
whatever  amount  is  necessary  to  take  care 
of  defunct  banks,  over  and  above  one-fifth 
of  one  per  cent,  assessment  on  the  banks 
themselves  each  year. 

Under  the  law  as  it  stands,  the  banks 
themselves  must  meet  the  assessments  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  guaranty  fund.  Com- 
missioner Lankford’s  proposition  would 


pass  that  responsibility  on  to  the  tax  pay- 
ers, with  the  exception  of  the  one-fifth  of 
one  per  cent,  on  the  average  deposits,  as 
stated. 

— Deposits  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
Laurium,  Mich.,  recently  were  $306,356,  com- 
pared with  $292,140  on  February  20  last 

— Stockholders  of  the  First  National  of 
Denver  have  authorized  an  increase  in  its 
capital  stock  of  $1,250,000.  The  surplus  ac- 
count will  be  raised  to  the  same  amount 
giving  it  a capital  and  surplus  of  $2,500,000, 
as  compared  with  $1,000,000  capital  and 
$1,000,000  surplus  at  present.  This  change 
was  decided  upon  when  the  bank  recently 
acquired  the  Capitol  National  and  consoli- 
dated the  two  institutions. 

— The  title  of  the  Union  Savings  Bank  of 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  has  been  changed  to  the 
Union  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  and  the 
capital  has  been  increased  from  $300,000  to 
$425,000. 

— A Night  and  Day  bank  is  being  organ- 
ized in  Denver,  Col.,  with  a capital  of  $50,- 
000.  Louis  B.  Leach  is  president;  E.  H. 
Norton,  vice-president,  and  Louis  L.  Par- 
sons, cashier. 


A NOTABLE  BOOK 

The  Economic  Causes  of 
Great  Fortunes 

By  ANNA  YOUNGMAN 


This  Is  a thorough  study  of  this  important  subject.  Miss  Young- 
man,  who  Is  connected  with  the  department  of  economics  at 
Wellesley  College,  has  given  her  subject  careful  study  and  close 
research.  Her  book  will  be  read  with  Interest  and  profit  by  all 
students  of  economic  subjects. 

The  New  York  "Times”  said  editorially;  "There  is  noth- 
ing feminine  about  this  book.  Dr.  Youngman  may  take 
her  seat  beside  Ida  Tarbell,  who  knows  how  to  impress 
herself  upon  her  times  even  without  voting.” 

"The  Nation”,  May  II,  1910,  said:  "Marked  by  intellectu- 
al balance  in  discussion  and  judicial  care  in  the  state- 
ment of  facts.” 

The  book  is  issued  in  attractive  and  readable  form,  making  a 
volume  of  200  pages,  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  title  in  gold.  The 
price  is  $1.60  net 
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The  Problem  = 
of  Advertising 
Copy— Solved 


If  you  want  good,  up-to-date,  virile,  convincing,  and 
withal  dignified,  copy  for  your  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, form  letters,  circulars,  booklets,  etc.,  during  the 
year  1912,  secure  the  right  now  to  use  exclusively  in 
your  community  the  MacGREGOR  BANK  ADVER- 
TISEMENTS. 

The  4th  Series,  just  issued,  consists  of  these  different 
sets: 

160  Commercial  Bank  Advertisements,  Price  $6.00 
75  Savings  Bank  Advertisements.  “ 5.00 

52  Trust  Company  and  Safe  Deposit  “ 3.00 

25%  off  if  you  buy  two  or  more  sets. 

The  same  set  not  to  be  sold  to  more  than  one  bank  in  a 
place. 

These  prices  all  include  a copy  of  either  the  fourth 
edition  of  the  $1.25  bank  advertising  text-book,  “PUSH- 
ING YOUR  BUSINESS,"  or  a copy  of  our  new  book, 
“2000  POINTS  FOR  FINANCIAL  ADVERTIS- 
ING," the  price  of  which  is  $1.50. 

All  the  advertisements  and  both  books  were  written  by 
T.  D.  MacGregor,  who  probably  has  had  more  experi- 
ence in  this  line  of  work  than  any  other  man  in  the 
country. 

If  you  need  more  special  service  ask  for  information 
concerning  our  Individual  Advertising  Preparation  Ser- 
vice for  Banks. 


PUBLICITY  DEPARTMENT 


253  Broadway  New  York  City 
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— The  annual  convention  of  the  Wyoming 
Bankers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Chey- 
enne, August  7-8. 

— The  Lincoln  Savings  Bank  of  Colum- 
bus, O.,  has  purchased  outright  the  assets 
and  good  will  of  the  People’s  Bank  in  that 
city  for  a sum  said  to  be  about  $100,000. 


— The  Missouri  Bankers’  Association 
elected  the  following  officers  at  Joplin  for 
the  ensuing  year:  R.  R.  Calkins  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, president;  J.  B.  Jennings  of  Moberly, 
vice-president ; Richard  S.  Hawes  of  St. 
Louis,  treasurer,  and  W.  F.  Keyser  of  Seda- 
lia,  secretary. 


CANADIAN  NOTES 


— Xearly  $200,000,000  was  borrowed  by 
Canada  in  1911. 

— Two  branches  of  the  Banque  Interna- 
tional du  Canada  have  been  opened  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  one  at  Cartierville,  Mr. 
Edgar  Grothes,  manager,  and  the  other  at 
Murray  Bay,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
W.  L.  Lapiante. 

— C.  W.  Dean,  who  has  been  acting  man- 
ager of  the  Montreal  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  has  been  appointed  manager. 

— The  Bank  d’Hochelaga  has  opened  a 
new  branch  in  Montreal  at  the  corner  of 
St.  Viateur  and  Mance  streets. 


— George  Carruthers,  formerly  of  the 
Windsor  office  of  the  Merchants  Bank,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  new  Walk- 
erville,  Ont.,  branch. 

— The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  has 
leased  temporary"  premises  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  St.  Clair  avenue  and  Dufferin 
street,  Toronto,  and  will  open  for  business 
shortly.  A substantial  bank  building  will 
be  erected  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
streets  in  the  near  future. 

— R.  R.  Wallace  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  Vancouver  office  of  the  Bank  ot 
Montreal. 


Proposals  for  Banking  Reform 

Professor  O.  M.  W.  8PRAGUE,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Banking  and  Finance  in  Harvard  University  and  a 
well-known  authority  in  his  field,  has  written  a book  on 

Banking  Reform  in  the  United  States 

A Series  of  Proposals  Including  a 
Central  Bank  of  Limited  Hcopo 

This  succinct  and  interesting  volume  contains  in  a revised  form 
the  following  articles  on  Banking  Reform  by  Professor  Sprague 
which  have  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  the  “Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics”:- 

Crlticism  ol  Plans  for  a Central  Bank  of  the  European 
Type,  Proposals  for  Strengthening  the  Existing  Banks, 

A Central  Bank  of  Limited  Scope. 

This  is  an  extremely  tlmeiy  book  in  view  of  the  great  present  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  banking  ieform. 

Svo.  176  pages.  Cloth,  61.00  net 

He  Bankers  Publishing  Co.,  253  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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— The  Imperial  Bank  has  opened  a branch 
at  Millett  and  a sub-branch  at  Wetaskiwin, 
in  the  Province  of  Alberta. 

— In  the  new  Canadian  Bonk  Act,  which 
will  be  introduced  shortly  after  the  re- 
assembling of  Parliament,  * there  will  be  a 
provision  under  which  the  banks  will  be  for- 
bidden to  reissue  soiled  or  faded  notes. 
The  Dominion  Government  will  shortly  issue 
for  the  first  time  $5  notes  and  these  will 
replace  the  $4  bills,  which  were  always  a 
source  of  trouble  and  which  will  be  with- 
drawn, together  with  the  25-cent  scrip. 
There  will  also  be  issued  later  on  a Domin- 
ion $2  note,  which  will  bear  upon  its  face 
the  vignettes  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Connaught. 

— It  is  announced  that  the  Standard  Bank 
of  Canada  has  decided  to  increase  its  capi- 
tal by  a new  issue  of  stock  of  a par  value 
of  $500,000,  which  will  be  offered  to  present 
stockholders  at  a premium  of  100  per  cent., 
or  $200  a share. 

— Xet  profits  of  the  Imperial  Bank  for 
the  year  ended  April  30  last  were  $1,004,340, 
which  compares  with  $841,692  a year  ago. 
Profits  for  the  year  just  ended  show  16.93 


Two 

Valuable  Books 

This  Company  is  selling  agent  for 
these  two  important  English  finan- 
cial books: 

Accountancy,  til  pp.,  doth,  gilt.  ft.M. 
By  FRANCIS  W.  PIXLEY.  An  en- 
tirely new  work  dealing  with  Ac- 
countancy. Constructive  and  Record- 
ing, from  a theoretical  and  a practi- 
cal point  of  view.  The  latest  exposi- 
tion of  the  science. 

Money,  Exchange  and  Banking.  171  pp., 
cloth,  gilt,  ft. ft.  By  H.  T.  EASTON, 
Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers. 
Treats  of  the  above  subjects  in  their 
practical,  theoretical,  and  legal  aspects. 

"Ia  so  complete  and  contains 
so  much  that  business  men  and 
banks  in  the  financial  districts 
have  ordered  their  clerks  to  read 
It.  It  also  contains  Information 
that  every  modern  business  man 
should  have  at  his  fingers'  ends." 

— N.  Y.  Evening  Telegram. 
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per  cent,  on  the  average  paid-up  capital  for 
the  year,  which  was  $5,930,725.  Last  year 
the  percentage  was  15.18. 

After  paying  twelve  per  cent,  in  dividend 
on  the  capital  stock,  $230,440  was  carried 
to  the  rest  account,  which  now  amounts  to 
$6,000,000,  or  the  same  as  capital.  The  bal- 
ance car ried  forward  is  $1,022,787. 

— Canadians  are  increasing  their  savings 
deposits  in  the  chartered  banks  at  a rapid 
rate.  At  the  end  of  March  they  had  stowed 
away  $606,045,000,  an  increase  of  $53,013,- 
000  over  the  same  month  in  the  preceding 
year.  In  1911,  in  the  month  mentioned,  the 
gain  was  $37,760,000.  The  increase  has  been 
over  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  past  five  years, 
and  on  a per  capita  basis  the  savings 
amounted  to  $75. 

This,  of  course,  represents  only  a portion 
of  the  people’s  savings,  there  being  much 
money  in  the  Government  savings  banks  and 
with  private  banking  corporations. 

— A branch  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  has  been  opened  at  Maissoneuer, 
Que. 

— The  Quebec  Bank  is  seeking  authority 
to  move  its  main  office  to  Montreal. 


— The  Union  Bank  has  moved  its  head  of- 
fice from  Quebec  to  Winnipeg. 


— W.  B.  Harshaw  of  Owen  Sound,  Ont., 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Henry 
Blakeney  as  manager  of  the  Ottawa  branch 
of  the  Merchants  Bank.  Mr.  Blakeney  is 
retiring  to  private  life  after  filling,  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  position  of  manager. 


— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Imperial 
Bank  shareholders,  the  directors  w£re  re- 
elected. They  are  as  follows:  President, 
Mr.  D.  R.  Wilkie;  vice-president,  the  Hon. 
Robert  Jaffray;  directors,  Messrs.  William 
Ramsay  of  Bowland,  Stowe,  Scotland;  Elias 
Rogers,  J.  Kerr  Osborne,  Peleg  Howland, 
Sir  William  Whyte,  Winnipeg;  Cawthra 
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Price 

Bankers’  Directory.  (Red  Book) $4.00 

History  of  Banking  in  the  United  States.  John  Jay  Knox  5.00 

Practical  Banking.  Claudius  B.  Patten 5.00 

> Modern  Banking  Methods.  A.  R.  Barrett 4.00 

Elements  of  Foreign  Exchange.  Franklin  Escher 1.00 

Gold  Production  and  Future  Prices.  Harrison  H.  Brace ....  1.50 

Pushing  Your  Business.  T.  D.  MacGregor 1.25 

Economic  Causes  of  Great  Fortunes.  Anna  Youngman. . . . 1.50 

Neglected  Point  in  Connection  With  Crises.  N.  Johannsen  1.50 

Moneys  of  the  World.  James  P.  Gardner 50 

Bankers’  and  Merchants’  Perpetual  Maturity  Guide 5.00 

Trust  Companies — Their  Organization,  Growth  and  Manage- 
ment. Clay  Herrick 4.00 

Savings  Bank  and  Its  Practical  Work.  Wm,  H.  Kniffin,  Jr.  5.00 
Practical  Treatise  on  Banking  and  Commerce.  George  Hague  3.00 
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Bank  Directors — Their  Powers,  Duties  and  Liabilities 

John  J.  Crawford  .50 

Credit  Currency.  Elmer  H.  Youngman 50 

Natural  Money.  John  Raymond  Cummings 2.00 
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Mulock,  the  Hon.  Richard  Turner,  Quebec; 
Dr.  William  Hamilton  Merritt,  St.  Cath- 
arines, and  W.  J.  Gage. 

The  earnings  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$841,692.18,  which  is  16.93  on  the  average 
capital  stock.  The  balance  at  the  credit  of 
account,  April  30,  1910,  brought  forward 
$696,135.20.  The  premium  received  on  new 
capital  stock  was  $769,559.25. 

— The  Standard  Bank  of  Canada  has 
opened  a branch  at  Arthur,  Ont. 

— The  Merchants  Bank  propose  building 
a branch  office  at  Reed  Deer,  Alta.,  shortly. 

— The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  has 
opened  a new  branch  at  Danforth  avenue, 
Toronto,  Ont.  It  is  understood  that  this  is 
merely  a temporary  branch.  W.  C.  James 
is  in  charge. 

— V.  C.  Bowkes  of  the  branch  of  the  Do- 
minion Bank  at  Edmonton,  Alta.,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  London  branch  as  man- 
ager. 


— Peter  Laing  of  Montreal  has  been 
elected  director  of  the  Quebec  Bank. 

— A branch  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank  has 
been  opened  at  the  corner  of  Agnes  and 
Elizabeth  streets,  Toronto. 

— The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  estab- 
lished a branch  at  Calgary,  Alta. 

— It  is  reported  that  the  Northern  Crown 
Bank  have  bought  a site  for  a branch  on 
Eighth  avenue  west,  Calgary,  Alta. 

— R.  A.  Dennis,  manager  of  the  branch  of 
the  Quebec  Bank  at  Young,  Sask.,  has  been 
transferred  to  Calgary. 

— The  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada  is  erect- 
ing a branch  office  at  Sull  Lake,  Sask.  It 
will  be  opened  for  business  in  a few  weeks. 

* — O.  H.  Sharpe,  manager  of  the  Bank  of 
British  North  America  at  Fredericton,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  bank’s 
branch  at  Ottawa,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  their  chain. 


COMING  BANKERS’  CONVENTIONS,  1912 


American  Bankers’  Association,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  week  of  September  9. 

American  Institute  of  Banking,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  August  21,  22,  23. 

Arizona,  Tucson,  October  18,  19. 

Illinois,  Peoria,  September  25,  26. 


Ohio,  Sandusky,  July  2,  3. 

South  Carolina,  Charleston,  July  5,  6. 
West  Virginia,  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
July  11,  12. 

Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  July  24,  25. 
Wyoming,  Cheyenne,  August  7,  8.  * 


THOSE  PECULIAR  WESTERN  BANKS 


'T'HE  difference  between  the  Ameri- 
A can  East  and  West  so  strongly 
emphasized  by  rhetoricians  and  mete- 
orologists extends  even  to  the  banking 
system,  says  “The  World’s  Work.”  In 
the  West  they  lend  money  on  reputa- 
tion, in  the  East  on  security.  On  a day 
in  June  last,  six  little  banks  in  Seattle 
had  lent  on  individual  or  firm  notes 
without  any  other  security  than  the 
names  $8,597,000;  while  the  whole  na- 
tional bank  group  in  New  York  had 
lent  on  similar  paper  only  a little  more 
than  $9,000,000.  On  that  same  day, 
in  San  Francisco,  the  loans  of  this  sort 
amounted  to  more  than  $47,000,000. 


The  Western  system  is  one  of  credit 
based  upon  industry,  and  upon  much 
closer  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  man  himself  than  can  ever  be  pos- 
sible in  the  bigger  Eastern  cities. 


[In  making  comparisons  of  this  kind,  the 
differing  functions  of  banks  in  large  and 
small  cities  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for 
in  acting  as  reserve  agents  the  banks  in  the 
Eastern  cities  undertake  obligations  of  large 
magnitude  that  they  may  be  called  on  to 
fulfill  at  any  time.  Reputation  is  a very 
good  basis  for  a bank  loan,  but  a bank  with 
a;  big  volume  of  deposits  payable  on  de- 
mand feels  more  comfortable  if  this  rep- 
utation is  backed  up  with  something  a 
little  more  immediately  realizable. — Editor 
Bankers  Magazine.] 
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FOREIGN  BANKING  AND  FINANCE 


EUROPEAN 


— Commenting  on  the  conference  proposed 
by  the  United  States  for  combating  bank 
note  forgeries,  Herr  von  Gwinner,  the  Chief 
Director  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  recently 
said  that  the  proposition  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  advantage  to  most  civilized  na- 
tions. 

— The  issue  of  city  of  Paris  bonds  to  the 
total  of  $41,000,000  for  the  extension  of  the 
municipal  gas  system,  has  been  over- 
subscribed eighty  times.  This  means  that 
the  French  people  have  subscribed  to  tbe 
amount  of  $3,280,000,000  and  have  actually 
paid  in  cash  over  $115,000,000,  as  each  sub- 
scriber had  to  deposit  $2  per  bond  sub- 
scribed for. 

The  issue  was  oversubscribed  in  Paris 
alone  seventy  times. 

The  bonds,  which  have  a par  value  of  300 
francs,  were  issued  at  285  francs,  but  are 
reported  at  a premium  of  five  francs. 

— The  amount  of  fresh  capital  invested 
in  German  banks  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1912  was  $33,000,000. 

— Anticipating  the  possibility  of  war 
breaking  out  in  Europe,  the  Swiss  National 
Bank  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  has  just  fin- 
ished printing  $6,000,000  worth  of  twenty 
franc  “war”  notes.  'This  action  was  taken 
in  accordance  with  a Federal  law  which 
permits  such  an  emergency  circulation  “in 
extraordinary  circumstances,”  and  upon  the 
report  of  one  of  the  bank’s  directors,  who 
recently  made  a careful  investigation  of  the 
relations  existing  among  the  great  powers. 


Of  course  they  will  not  be  issued  unless  war 
is  declared.  The  lowest  bank  note  at  pres- 
ent is  fifty  francs. 

— Roumania  reports  the  following  na- 
tional bank  statistics  for  1911:  Notes  issued,. 
$98,352,242;  metal  reserve,  $30,559,197;  gold 
drafts,  $11,843,777. 

— Finland’s  banking  operations  last  year 
were  very  favorable,  the  net  profits  being* 
larger  than  for  any  previous  year.  The  pri- 
vate bank  dividends  for  1911  are  as  follows  t 
Kansallis-Osake-Pankki,  fifteen  per  cent.* 
Nylands  Bank,  eleven  per  cent.;  Wasa  Aktie 
Bank,  eight  per  cent.;  all  these  being  the 
same  as  for  1910.  * Privatbankern  is  paying 
thirteen  per  cent.,  against  twelve  per  cent, 
in  1909  and  1910.  Abo  Aktiebank  is  paying 
nine  per  cent.,  against  eight  per  cent,  for 
1910;  Tammerfors  Aktieoank,  seven  per 
cent.,  against  six  and  three-quarters  per 
cent,  in  1910;  Foreningsbanken,  eleven  per 
cent.,  against  ten  per  cent,  in  1910;  and 
Suomen  Kauppapankki,  four  and  one-half 
per  cent.,  against  four  per  cent,  in  1910, 
three  and  one-half  per  cent,  in  1909  and 
three  cent,  in  1908. 


— The  Lansi  Suomen  Osake  Pankki,  capi- 
tal $200,000,  is  being  established  at  Abo, 
Finland,  its  chief  aim  being  to  procure 
credit  for  small  landholders,  small  trade, 
and  industrial  enterprises.  The  sharehold- 
ers’ dividends  are  to  be  restricted  to  eight 
per  cent.  Part  of  the  profits  will  be  used 
for  promotion  of  trade. 


Banco  de  Nuevo  Leon 

MONTEREY,  IN.  L.,  MEXICO 

ESTABLISHED  OCT.  1.  1892 

Capital  paid  op,  *2,000,000  Reserves,  *823,875.00  Deposits,  *3,002,244.81 

GENERAL  BANKINC  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 

Principal  Correspondents  s — NEW  YORK,  National  Park  Bank,  Mechanics  «fc 
Metals  National  Bank;  LONDON,  Dresdner  Bank,  Credit  Lyonnais;  BERLIN, 

Deutsche  Bank,  Berliner  Handels  Gesellsliaft;  PARIS,  Credit  Lyonnais,  Comp- 
toir  National  d’Escomte;  HAMBURG,  Deutsche  Bank  Filiale  Hamburg,  Com- 
merz  und  Di  scon  to  Bank;  MADRID,  Banco  HLsp&no  Americano,  Banco  de 
Castilla;  HABANA,  Banco  de  la  Habana. 

RODOLFO  M.  GARZA,  Manager 

ARTURO  MAXRIQUR.  Accountant  AMADOR  PAX,  Cashier 
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Mexican  Title-Mortgage  Co. 

Mexico  City,  Mexico 

MEXICAN  TITLES 

EXAMINED  ABSTRACTED  PERFECTED 


Foreclosures  and  Reorganizations  Managed 
Mexican  Companies  Organized 

Foreign  Companies  Protocolized 

Real  Estate  Properties  Managed 

Mexican  Lands  Bought  and  Sold 
Concessions  Obtained 


It  costs  nothing  to  write  us  for  particulars 


— Four  Holland- American  mortgage 

banks  have  been  founded  in  the  district  of 
Amsterdam  since  January  1.  The  develop- 
ment of  newer  sections  of  the  United  states, 
where  interest  rates  are  high,  is  the  cause 
of  this.  However,  doubts  are  entertained  if 
they  will  meet  with  success,  owing  to  the 
keen  competition  for  loanable  funds. 

— A Scandinavian  bank,  under  the  name 
of  “Banque  des  Pays  du  Nord,”  has  been 
established  in  Paris,  and  another,  under  the 
name,  “The  British  Bank  of  Northern  Com- 
merce (Ltd.),”  in  London,  and  these  insti- 
tutions have  connections  in  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Norway,  France  and  England.  The 
capital  of  the  Paris  bank  is  25,000,000 
francs  ($4,825,000),  fully  paid,  and  that  of 
the  London  bank,  £2,000,000  ($9,733,000),  of 
which  fifty  per  cent,  has  been  paid  in. 

— American  firms  seeking  to  secure  funds 
for  loan  are  advised  that  Normandy,  France, 
is  not  a good  place  to  borrow  money.  Local 
commerce  ana  industries,  such  as  cotton 
manufacturing  and  the  importation  of  coal, 
lumber  and  wines,  require  a good  deal  of 
money,  and  as  Normandy  is  the  most  con- 
servative district  of  France,  foreign  loans 
make  no  appeal  to  investors.  A few  loans 
have  been  made  in  Algeria,  where  the  re- 
turns net  eight  or  ten  per  cent.,  but  this  is 
because  American  investors  have  many  in- 
terests there  and  are  doing  a great  deal  to 
develop  that  colony.  Attempts  have  been 


Banco  Nacional 
del  Salvador 

SAN  SALVADOR 

Authorized  Capital  . . . . $6,000,000 
Subscribed  Capital  ....  2,000,000 
Paid-up  Capital  1,000,000 

Heed  Office— SAN  SALVADOR 
Republic  of  Salvador,  Central  America 


Agencies  at  all  principal  towns  in 
the  Republic. 

Correspondents  in  the  most  im- 
portant cities  abroad. 

BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Special  attention  given  to  collec- 
tions — moderate  commission 


Dr.  Daillorno  Mazziii  I.  Neamoler 

President  Director  Manager 
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BANCO  MERCANTIL  DE  MONTEREY 

MONTEREY,  N.  L.,  MEXICO  A CORPORATION 

Official  Depooltoiy  for  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leoa 

Capital  Resources,  $2,500,000.  Reserves,  $320,315.04 

Manager,  MR.  JOSE  L.  GARZA 

Cashier,  MR.  ENRIQUE  MIGUEL  Accountant,  MR.  F.  M.  de  la  GARZA 

Buys  and  Sells  Domestic  and  Foreign  Drafts.  Issues  Letters  of  Credit. 

Takes  charge  of  any  collections  entrusted  to  it  on  a moderate 
rate  for  commission  and  remittance. 

Buys  and  sells  for  account  of  others,  government,  municipal,  banking 
and  mining  stocks  and  bonds. 

Principal  Correspondent*— National  Park  Bank  and  Hanover  National  Bank,  New  York; 
Banco  Hiapano  Americano,  Madrid.  Spain;  Credit  Lyonnais,  Paris,  France;  Credit  Lyonnalse,  Lon- 
don, England  ; Deutsche  Bank  Flliale  Hamburg,  Hamburg,  Germany. 


made  to  interest  local  financial  institutions 
in  American  loans  and  commercial  paper, 
but  so  far  without  success. 

— It  is  announced  in  St.  Petersburg  that 
John  Hays  Hammond  has  made  an  agree- 
ment with  a Russian  financial  group  to  form 
a Russian-Ameriean  hank  in  that  city,  with 
branches  in  large  provincial  towns.  The 
object  of  the  institution  will  be  to  foster 
industrial  enterprises  and  to  carry  out 
financial  operations. 

The  Prime  Minister,  M.  Kokovtzoff,  is 
reported  to  have  granted  a francmse  for  the 
bank. 

— A bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Russian 
Duma  (Congress)  regarding  credits  for 
towns  and  their  surrounding  territory.  It 
proposes  to  allow  credit  in  two  ways: 
Through  the  assistance  of  a Government 
cash  office  for  municipal  credit  and  by  loans 
of  money  from  land  hanks  granted  without 
mortgage  security. 

— Banking  facilities  at  Riga,  Russia,  have 
largely  increased  during  the  last  five  years, 
as  in  addition  to  the  original  three  estab- 
lishments founded  by  the  city  and  local 
merchants  to  assist  foreign  commerce,  four 
large  Russian  hanks  have  opened  branches 
there  and  others  are  reported  to  he  consid- 
ering the  expediency  of  a similar  step. 


ASIATIC 

— All  the  details  regarding  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Franco-Japanese  bank,  noted  in 
the  June  Bankers  Magazine,  have  been  ar- 
ranged, and  Mr.  Soyeda,  president  of  the 
Industrial  Bank  of  Japan,  is  in  Paris  ar- 
ranging the  contract  and  articles  of  associa- 
tion. 

The  organization  will  he  in  the  nature  of 
a syndicate,  the  Japanese  shares  to  he  licit! 
by  the  Industrial  Bank  and  the  French  by 
the  Societe  Generate,  Banque  de  Paris, 
Comptoir  National  d’Eseompte,  Credit  Fon- 
der and  PUiiion  Parisienne.  The  syndicate 
will  be  captalized  at  $5,000,000,  the  Japan- 
ese putting  up  $^,000,000  and  the  French 
$3,000,000.  The  head  office  will  be  located 
in  Paris  and  the  branch  in  Tokyo.  The 
business  of  the  branch  bank  will  probably 
he  conducted  by  the  Industrial  Bank.  The 
Parisian  banks  will  keep  a specie  deposit  in 
the  Tokyo  office.  The  new  organization  will 
carry  on  an  ordinary  banking  business,  in- 
cluding exchange  and  loans.  It  will  also 
have  the  power  to  issue  debentures  and  act 
as  promoter  in  various  kinds  of  enterprises. 
Its  fundamental  purpose  is  to  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  French  capital  in  the  indus- 
trial development  of  Japan. 

— Twelve  branch  agencies  of  the  agricul- 
tural bank  of  the  Philippine  Government 


Mexico  City  Banking  Company,  S.  A. 

AVENIDA  SAN  FRANCISCO  No.  14 

Capital  and  Surplus  $1,000,000 
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Ga.  Bancaria  da  Fonento  y filenas  Raicas,  da  Maiica,  S.  A. 


REAL  ESTATE 

This  department  buys  and 
sells  all  kinds  of  land  in  every 
part  of  the  Republic— City  or 
Country.  Houses bouaht,sold 
and  constructed.  Ranches 
subdivided  into  smaller  ones. 
V.  RL  Garces,  Manager. 


PUBLIC  WORKS 

This  department  does  paving 
work,  makes  surveys,  con- 
structs sewerage  systems,  etc. 
It  has  improved  the  Cities  of 
Mexico,  Puebla,  Guadalajara, 
Durango  and  others. 

Manael  El  an  ere,  Manager. 


BANKING 

This  department  finances  the 
other  two  departments  and 
does  all  kinds  of  business  in 
relation  to  banking. 


Xavier  Ieaza  y Lauda,  Mgr. 

CORRESPONDENCE  IS  INVITED 


Compania  Bancaria  de  Fomento  y Btencs  Baices,  de  Mexico,  S.  A. 


MEXICO.  D.  r. 

President— F.  PIMENTEL  T FAGOAGA 

1st  Vlce.Pres.-P.  MACEDO  2nd  Vlce-Pres.-LUIS  BARROSO  ARIAS 


have  been  started  in  provincial  capitals 
since  January  1.  The  agencies  have  been 
placed  in  charge  of  provincial  treasurers, 
who  will  confine  themselves  for  the  present 
merely  to  receiving  deposits  and  carrying  a 
checking  account. 

— W.  Morgan  Shuster,  who  accepted  a 
position  as  foreign  agent  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  is  expected,  on  the 
completion  of  his  tour  of  South  America,  to 
visit  Manila,  Philippines,  with  the  view  of 
establishing  a bank  in  that  place.  Be- 
sides the  institutions  already  established, 
there  is  the  French  agricultural  Bank, 
whose  advent  in  the  Philippines  is  as- 
sured, and  the  likelihood  of  provincial  banks 
to  be  founded  as  a result  of  propaganda 
started  by  the  Filipino  Economic  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  plan  for  provincial  banks 
being  carried  out  by  the  Bank  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

— A representative  of  a Belgian  syndi- 
cate of  capitalists  recently  visited  Siam  with 
the  object  of  establishing  land  banks.  It  is 
proposed  to  lend  money  in  reasonable 


amounts  to  cultivators  of  land  at  the  rate 
of  nine  per  cent.  The  Siamese  are  said  to 
regard  this  plan  favorably. 

— Business  men  of  Fusan,  Korea  (Chosen), 
are  planning  to  establish  a commercial  bank 
of  $250,000  capital. 

— An  evidence  of  Siamese  progress  is 
shown  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  increas- 
ing from  three  to  eight  the  number  of  stu- 
dents sent  annually  to  Europe  for  a five- 
year  course  in  finance,  and  by  his  extending 
the  course  from  five  to  eight  years. 

— The  present  situation  has  emphasized 
the  need  of  adequate  banking  facilities  in 
China  for  the  accommodation  of  Chinese 
business  men.  This  need  has  been  felt  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  ever  since  foreign 
trade  was  inaugurated,  but  in  ordinary 
times  the  situation  can  be  relieved  to  a cer- 
tain extent  by  an  extension  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  foreign  banks  in  the  open  ports 
(whose  ordinary  functions  are  those  relat- 
ing primarily  to  foreign-exchange  opera- 


MERCANTILE  BANKING  COMPANY,  LM. 

Aveitlda  San  Franolsoo  No.  12 

CITY  OF  MEXICO  

Capital,  $500,000.00  Surplus,  $100,000.00 

Member*  of  the  American  Banker*'  Association 
GEO.  J.  McCARTY,  President  K.  M.  VAN  ZANDT,  Jr.,  Vlee-Pres.  A Mgr. 

H.  C.  HEAD,  Cashier  8HUR  WELCH,  Assistant  Cashier. 

A General  Banking  Business  Transaoted  Foreign  Enhance  Bought  and  Sold 
Telegraphio  Transfers  Letters  of  Credit 

Uasarpassed  collection  facilities.  Correspondence  solicited.  Accounts  of  Banks,  Bank, 
era.  Merchants  and  Individuals  solicited. 
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tions)  to  include  more  or  less  support  for 
the  uncertain  native  banks  and  in  some 
cases  to  carry  importers  in  transactions 
which  really  appertain  to  the  business  of 
Chinese  middlemen  and  should  be  handled 
by  local  banks  for  such  middlemen. 

The  need  of  an  adequate  system  of  Chi- 
nese banks  under  proper  supervision,  with 
ample  capital,  was  never  felt  so  acutely  as 
now.  It  is  encouraging  that  Chinese  busi- 
ness men  are  the  first  to  appreciate  this 
fact,  and  both  in  Central  ana  South  China 
their  first  plans  for  business  readjustment 
have  contemplated  native  banks  organized 
on  a modern  basis  and  with  more  or  less 
foreign  supervision.  For  example,  it  is 
proposed  at  Canton  to  raise  funds  for  the 
organization  of  a bank  by  pledging  the 
water  front  to  foreign  capitalists,  the  capi- 
tal to  be  advanced  as  needed  and  the  bank 
to  be  under  foreign  supervision  and  man- 
agement. Funds  for  a bank  with  an  initial 
capital  of  $1,000,000  silver  (about  $425,000 
gold)  are  also  being  raised  in  Shanghai,  and 
similar  enterprises  are  on  foot  in  nearly  all 
of  the  ports  south  of  Shanghai.  Any  such 
institutions  will  be  of  comparatively  slight 
benefit  until  all  are  brought  within  some 
comprehensive  scheme  of  governmental  su- 
pervision and  control,  but  in  the  meantime 
their  establishment  indicates  the  trend  of 
business  development. 


LATIN  AMERICA 

— The  London  and  Brazilian  Bank  is  now 
paying  seventeen  per  cent  dividends,  be- 
sides giving  a special  bonus  of  five  per  cent, 
in  commemoration  of  the  jubilee  of  the 
bank.  This  is  the  second  seventeen  per 
cent,  dividend  recently  declared  in  that 
country,  the  British  Bank  of  South  Amer- 
ica having  announced  the  other. 

— A new  bank,  called  the  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  has  been  organized  in 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  W.  I.,  by  Cuban  and 
American  capitalists,  with  a $5,000,000  capi- 
tal. Headquarters  are  at  Santa  Fe  and 
N ueva  Gerona.  The  following  officers,  all  of 
Nueva  Gerona,  have  been  selected:  E.  L. 
Kennedy,  president;  W.  A.  Miller,  vice- 
resident, and  W.  A.  North,  cashier.  The 
ank  will  do  a general  banking  and  trust 
business  on  the  Isle  of  Pines,  Cuba  and  else- 
where. 

— The  Sociedad  Auxiliar  de  Artesanos  of 
Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  has  organized  a sav- 
ings bank  for  laboring  people,  modeled  after 
the  American  dime  savings  banks.  The 
bank  has  just  opened  for  business,  and  its 
success  seems  assured. 


— Yuan  Shi  Kai,  president  of  the  Chinese 
Republic,  delivering  his  first  presidential 
message,  said  that  the  most  important  mat- 
ter at  present  was  finance.  Continuing  he 
said:  “Foreign  capital  being  essential  to 
China,  the  Government  is  drafting  the  prin- 
ciples of  a financial  reform.  It  is  negotiat- 
ing with  the  powers  for  an  increase  of  the 
customs  duties  and  the  abolition  of  the  likin 
or  transit  taxes,  and  the  reduction  of  the  ex- 
port taxes,  by  which  means  the  income  from 
the  maritime  and  native  taxes  will  be  in- 
creased to  60,000,000  taels  (approximately 
$42,000,000),  from  the  present  total  of  44,- 
000,000  taels  (approximately  $30,800,000). 
This  increase  would  suffice  to  pay  for  the 
amortization  of  the  foreign  loans.  Railroad 
and  other  loans  will  probably  pay  for  them- 
selves. Pending  the  big  loan  the  Govern- 
ment will  issue  short-term  Treasury  bonds.” 


AUSTRALASIAN 

— At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Bank  of 
New  South  Wales,  held  at  Sydney,  a divi- 
dend on  the  capital  stock  was  declared  at 
the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the 
half  year  ended  March  31  last.  The  sum  of 
£60,000  has  been  added  to  the  reserve  fund, 
making  it  £2,085,000,  and  a credit  balance 
of  £85,815  has  been  carried  forward. 


— The  Banque  Francaise  pour  le  Bresil  et 
TAmerique  de  Sud;  capital,  $1,000,000;  head 
office,  Paris,  has  opened  a branch  in  Brazil, 
as  has  also  the  Compagnie  Assurance  Gen- 
erate of  France. 


— A State  insurance  bank  has  been  opened 
in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  under  favorable 
auspices. 

Numerous  applications  for  policies  have 
been  received,  and  the  business  is  expected 
to  increase  rapidly  as  the  policies  of  private 
insurance  companies  lapse.  The  bank  has 
no  official  solicitors  (corredores).  One  of 
the  important  problems  the  bank  has  to  face 
is  that  of  reinsurance,  concerning  which  ne- 
gotiations have  been  entered  into  with  large 
companies,  with  prospects  of  success. 

The  bank  is  now  organizing  its  depart- 
ment for  labor  accident  insurance.  It  has 
already  received  many  applications  and  in- 
quiries concerning  this  form  of  insurance 
from  working  men  as  well  as  from  large 
employers  of  labor.  The  purpose  of  the 
bank  is  to  carry  this  class  of  insurance  at 
cost  or  even  at  a limited  sacrifice. 

In  an  article  commenting  upon  the  start 
and  public  reception  of  the  bank,  “El  Dia** 
says:  “In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said,  the 
State  Insurance  Bank  has  been  excellently 
received  in  commercial  circles  generally. 
Even  the  insurance  companies,  from  which 
some  hostility  might  have  been  expected, 
have  given  evidences  of  good  will.” 
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THE  POLITICAL  CONTEST 

/ | ^HE  present  summer  seems  to  have  changed.  And  we  refuse  to  despair  of 
A marked  the  high  tide  of  hysteria  the  republic.  Were  this  a Fourth  of 
in  American  politics.  One  would  at  July  oration,  we  might  point  out  why, 
least  have  to  go  as  far  back  as  the  in  considerable  detail.  It  is  quite 
ante-bellum  days  to  find  anything  par-  enough  to  give  one  reason — the  world 
alleling  the  exciting  scenes  at  Chicago  has  never  before  in  its  history  seen  so 
and  Baltimore.  Were  it  possible  to  many  free,  prosperous  and  happy  peo- 
discuss  these  lively  political  manifesta-  pie  gathered  together  in  one  nation 
tions  with  insight  and  without  bias,  the  working  resolutely  and  effectively  for 
result  ought  to  be  instructive.  But  the  economic  welfare  and  moral  uplift, 
task  is  by  no  means  easy.  We  are  yet  And  doubtless  the  country  will  con- 
too  near  these  stirring  scenes  to  view  tinue  to  go  forward  at  about  the  usual 
them  in  the  proper  perspective.  And  rate  whichever  of  the  three  ambitious 
no  matter  what  efforts  are  made  to  be  gentlemen  now  contending  for  the 
impartial,  some  innate  prejudices  will  Presidential  prize  shall  be  successful 
crop  out.  The  superior  individual  who  at  the  polls  in  November, 
could  from  some  lofty  intellectual  The  bitter  conflict  between  Taft  and 
pinnacle  view  unmoved  the  strife  be-  Roosevelt  undoubtedly  makes  for  the 
tween  the  contending  factions,  would  advantage  of  Governor  Wilson,  the 
be  an  iceberg  incapable  of  dealing  Democratic  candidate.  Conceivably,  of 
with  human  problems  sympathetically,  course,  Roosevelt  might  draw  a large 
He  is  a shallow  observer  of  present-  progressive  vote  from  the  Democrats 
day  conditions  who  fails  to  realize  that  and  thus  either  be  elected  himself  or 
mankind  are  making  a fierce  struggle  give  the  election  to  Taft.  But  it  does 
to  move  forward,  politically,  socially  not  look  that  way  on  the  surface  of 
and  industrially.  This  tendency  causes  things  at  present.  Wilson  seems  to  be 
people  to  lend  a willing  ear  to  the  sure  of  holding  the  progressive  ele- 
preacher  of  “social  justice”  and  “in-  ment  of  his  own  party  and  of  making 
dustrial  democracy.”  But  at  the  doc-  some  gains  from  the  same  element  in 
trines  proclaimed,  and  at  the  entire  the  Republican  party.  On  the  other 
programme  of  the  so-called  progressive  hand,  it  seems  certain  that  Roosevelt 
movement,  those  who  consider  them-  will  draw  a heavy  support  from  some 
selves  conservatives  stand  aghast.  They  of  the  States  usually  Republican,  prob- 
fear  for  the  Constitution,  they  even  ably  enough  to  put  them  in  the  doubt- 
despair  of  the  republic.  ful  column  or  even  to  turn  them  to 

We  are  moved  to  express  the  convic-  Wilson. 
tion  that  the  Constitution  will  prove  But  political  prognostications  are 
sufficiently  flexible  to  adapt  itself  to  exceedingly  hazardous.  The  issues  of 
changing  conditions,  and  that  its  spirit  the  campaign  are  hardly  shaped.  Who 
will  endure  though  the  letter  may  be  can  tell  how  Governor  Wilson  may 
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"wear”  as  a candidate?  His  nomina- 
tion has  been  well  received;  but  will 
his  strength  wax  or  wane  with  increase 
of  days  ? That  is  a question  which 
time  alone  can  answer.  And  who  can 
tell  how  successful  will  be  the  appeal 
of  Colonel  Roosevelt?  Will  his  cam- 
paign be  regarded  merely  as  a further 
effort  toward  personal  aggrandizement, 
or  will  it  turn  out  to  embody  mighty 
moral  issues  that  will  set  the  country 
ablaze  with  enthusiasm  for  him  and  his 
cause?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  will  the 
quiet,  thoughtful  voters  who  talk  little 
and  shout  less  conclude  that  wise  and 
safe  progress  will  best  be  assured  by 
giving  President  Taft  another  four 
years'  lease  of  power? 

Although  the  political  conventions  of 
this  year  have  been  marked  by  almost 
unprecedented  excitement,  it  is  remark- 
able how  little  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try appears  to  be  affected  by  all  this 
noise  and  fury.  A close  analysis  of  the 
platforms  adopted  at  Baltimore  and 
Chicago  tends  to  emphasize  the  re- 
semblances rather  than  the  differences 
existing  between  the  two  great  parties. 
The  contest  therefore  becomes  one  be- 
tween men  rather  than  between  oppos- 
ing principles.  An  examination  of  the 
personal  predilections  of  the  candi- 
dates is  thus  of  considerable  interest. 

President  Taft's  attitude  on  public 
questions  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
his  acts  during  the  term  of  his  Admin- 
istration now  drawing  to  a close.  He 
has  made  an  honest  attempt  to  enforce 
the  anti-trust  laws,  has  favored  a tariff 
commission,  negotiated  a reciprocity 
treaty  with  Canada,  and  negotiated  ar- 
bitration treaties  with  Great  Britian 
and  France.  Grave  differences  of  opin- 
ions exist  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Government's  policy  toward  the  big 
business  combinations.  But  President 
Taft  is  not  responsible  for  that  policy. 
He  does  not  make  the  laws,  but  it  is  his 
business  to  enforce  them.  In  the  pres- 
ent temper  of  the  public  mind,  we  do 


not  see  how  he  could  have  refused,  con- 
sistently with  his  oath  of  office,  to  pro- 
ceed legally  against  the  trusts.  The 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  failed 
because  that  country  rejected  it.  Prob- 
ably this  rejection  was  helped  by  some 
injudicious  utterances  of  Mr.  Clark, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  by  the  President  himself. 
Nevertheless,  the  responsibility  for  the 
failure  of  the  treaty  lies  wholly  with 
the  Canadian  Government.  The  arbi- 
tration treaties  failed  because  the  Sen- 
ate refused  to  ratify  them.  The  Tariff 
Commission — an  obviously  sensible 

method  of  dealing  with  that  vexed 
question,  which  threatens  every  four 
years  seriously  to  disturb  the  country’s 
business  calculations — has  not  yet  been 
in  operation  a sufficient  length  of  time 
to  demonstrate  its  efficiency. 

Time  will  probably  show  the  wis- 
dom of  the  President’s  course  in  re- 
gard to  these  great  measures,  and  im- 
partial history  will  uphold  the  part  he 
took  in  formulating  them. 

Mr.  Taft  is,  of  course,  well  equipped 
by  temper  and  training  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  Presiden- 
tial office.  He  has  rendered  his  country 
distinguished  and  honorable  service, 
the  memory  of  which  will  return  when 
the  passions  of  the  present  hour  shall 
have  passed  away  and  men  can  see 
more  clearly  than  they  now  do. 

The  President  has  shown  wisdom, 
patience — but  not  always  tact — in  the 
conduct  of  his  great  office.  He  has, 
with  a single  exception,  borne  himself 
with  a dignity  worthy  of  his  exalted 
station.  The  exception  was  when  he 
chose  to  enter  the  lists  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  contending  before  the 
people  for  their  support  for  the  Presi- 
dency. He  doubtless  believed  that  the 
occasion  demanded  such  action — an 
opinion  in  which  many  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s most  sincere  friends  have  never 
shared. 

But  there  is  one  severe  criticism 
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which  has  been  aimed  at  the  President. 
And  it  is  in  substance  this : a time 
came  when  it  was  his  to  choose  between 
service  to  the  people  and  subserviency 
to  the  bosses  who  make  politics  a trade, 
and  it  is  declared  that  he  chose  the  lat- 
ter. Of  course,  this  is  vigorously  de- 
nied by  Mr.  Taft,  and  he  has  time  and 
again  challenged  his  critics  to  point  out 
some  specific  act  of  his  tending  to  con- 
firm the  criticism.  The  President  has, 
like  all  his  predecessors,  accepted  the 
assistance  of  the  great  leaders  of  his 
party  (a  “leader”  is  a man  on  our  side; 
a “boss/*  one  on  the  other  side)  ; but 
this  doesn’t  mean  that  he  has  placed 
either  his  judgment  or  his  conscience  in 
their  keeping. 

Should  Mr.  Taft  be  re-elected,  it  is 
probable  that  his  course  toward  public 
questions  would  not  differ  substantially 
from  that  he  has  pursued  heretofore. 

Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  has  had,  we  be- 
lieve, no  political  experience  outside  the 
term  he  is  now  serving  as  Governor  of 
New  Jersey.  In  active  political  life  he 
is  at  a disadvantage,  compared  with 
either  Mr.  Taft  or  Colonel  Roosevelt. 
He  has  made  a good  Governor,  but 
whether  he  will  show  a broad  grasp  of 
national  questions  cannot  yet  be  de- 
termined. A recognized  “progressive,” 
he  appears  to  be  wise  and  cautious.  He 
is,  of  course,  a man  of  fine  education, 
and  of  lofty  purpose  and  character. 
Governor  Wilson's  utterances  and  acts 
do  not  seem  to  be  such  as  need  occasion 
any  apprehension  to  legitimate  busi- 
ness, should  he  be  elected  President. 

While  unwise  radicalism  will  prob- 
ably form  no  part  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
programme,  there  may  be  danger  in 
the  election  of  a new  Congress  with 
radical  tendencies.  The  Baltimore  con- 
vention was  controlled  by  Mr.  Bryan, 
who  dictated  its  candidate  and  wrote 
its  platform.  Mr.  Bryan  is  admired 
by  many  for  his  political  honesty  and 
his  zeal  as  a reformer.  But  even  those 


who  most  profoundly  admire  him  for 
these  qualities  do  not  trust  him  on  mat- 
ters of  governmental  policy  towards 
business.  A Congress  which  he  con- 
trolled might  adopt  a radical  policy 
that  would  disturb  the  business  of  the 
country. 

Strangely  enough,  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  radical 
of  the  “progressives,”  appears  to  be 
making  a strong  bid  for  the  conserva- 
tive vote  of  the  country.  He  is  not  to 
depend  for  his  success  solely  upon  ex- 
coriation of  the  “bosses”  who  “stole” 
the  nomination  from  him,  but  is  going 
in  for  a long  economic  programme  and 
a less  drastic  attitude  toward  “big 
business”  than  has  characterized  Mr. 
Taft's  Administration.  He  unquestion- 
ably represents  a large  element  in  the 
Republican  party  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  tendency  of  things  in  that  or- 
ganization. But  at  the  time  this  is 
written  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  his  candidacy. 
Should  he  be  elected,  his  course  would 
probably  be  not  vastly  different  from 
the  period  of  his  former  incumbency 
of  the  Presidency. 

Summing  up  this  analysis  of  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  leading 
candidates  for  the  Presidency,  it  does 
not  seem  that  there  is  much  solid 
ground  for  business  apprehension, 
whoever  may  be  elected.  Crops  will 
continue  to  grow,  business  will  proceed 
and  the  Constitution  will  endure 
whether  the  next  President,  shall 
answer  to  the  name  of  William, 
Theodore  or  Woodrow. 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 
PLANKS  OF  THE  POLITI- 
CAL PLATFORMS 


ENERAL  interest  attaches  to  the 
action  taken  by  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  conventions  respecting 
banking  and  currency  legislation.  Here 
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are  the  planks  of  the  platforms  relat- 
ing to  these  subjects: 

Democratic:  “We  oppose  the  so- 
called  Aldrich  bill,  or  the  establishment 
of  a central  bank  and  we  believe  our 
country  will  be  largely  freed  from 
panics  and  consequent  unemployment 
and  business  depression  by  such  a sys- 
tematic revision  of  our  banking  laws  as 
will  render  temporary  relief  in  locali- 
ties in  which  such  relief  is  needed,  with 
protection  from  control  or  dominion  by 
what  is  known  as  the  money  trust. 

“Banks  exist  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  public  and  not  for  the  control 
of  business.  All  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  banking  and  currency  should 
have  for  its  purpose  the  securing  of 
these  accommodations  on  terms  of  ab- 
solute security  to  the  public  and  of 
complete  protection  from  the  misuse  of 
the  power  that  wealth  gives  to  those 
who  possess  it. 

“We  condemn  the  present  methods 
of  depositing  Government  funds  in  a 
few  favorite  banks,  largely  situated  in 
or  controlled  by  Wall  Street,  in  return 
for  political  favors  and  we  pledge  our 
party  to  provide  by  law  for  their  de- 
posit by  competitive  bidding  in  the 
banking  institutions  of  the  country,  na- 
tional and  State,  without  discrimina- 
tion as  to  locality,  upon  approved  se- 
curities and  subject  to  call  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

“Of  equal  importance  with  the  ques- 
tion of  currency  reform  is  the  question 
of  rural  credits  or  agricultural  finance. 
Therefore  we  recommend  that  an  in- 
vestigation of  agricultural  credit  so- 
cieties in  foreign  countries  be  made, 
so  that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether 
a system  of  rural  credits  may  be  de- 
vised suitable  to  conditions  in  the 
United  States  and  we  also  favor  legis- 
lation permitting  national  banks  to 
loan  a reasonable  proportion  of  their 
funds  on  real  estate  security/* 

Republican:  “The  Republican  party 
has  always  stood  for  a sound  currency 


and  for  safe  banking  methods.  It  is 
responsible  for  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  gold  standard.  It  is  com- 
mitted to  the  progressive  development 
of  our  banking  and  currency  system. 
Our  banking  arrangements  today  need 
further  revision  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  current  conditions.  We  need 
measures  which  will  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  money  panics  and  financial 
disturbances  and  which  will  promote 
the  prosperity  of  this  country  by  pro- 
ducing constant  employment. 

“We  need  better  currency  facilities 
for  the  movement  of  crops  in  the  West 
and  South.  We  need  banking  arrange- 
ments under  American  auspices  for  the 
encouragement  and  better  conduct  of 
our  foreign  trade.  In  attaining  these 
ends  the  investments  of  individual 
banks,  whether  organized  under  na- 
tional or  State  charters,  must  be  care- 
fully protected,  and  our  banking  and 
currency  system  must  be  safeguarded 
from  any  possibility  of  domination  by 
sectional  financial  or  political  interests. 

“It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  so- 
cial and  economic  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try that  its  farmers  have  facilities  for 
borrowing  easily  and  using  the  money. 
It  is  important  that  financial  machine- 
ry be  provided  to  supply  the  demand 
of  farmers  for  credit.  Therefore  we 
recommend  and  urge  an  authoritative 
investigation  of  agricultural  credit  so- 
cieties and  corporations  in  other  coun- 
tries and  the  passage  of  State  and 
Federal  laws  for  the  establishment  and 
capable  supervision  of  organization^ 
having  for  their  purpose  the  loaning 
of  funds  to  farmers.** 


While  the  Republican  platform  does 
not  expressly  favor  the  so-called  Al- 
drich plan,  the  Democratic  platform 
does  expressly  condemn  it.  Apparent- 
ly, the  Democrats  favor  an  emergency 
currency  of  some  sort  while  the  Repub- 
licans look  to  a thorough  and  per- 
manent reformation.  The  Democratic 
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platform  would  permit  national  banks 
to  make  real  estate  loans,  while  both 
platforms  advocate  the  investigation  of 
European  agricultural  credit  institu- 
tions with  a view  to  their  introduction 
here,  if  found  feasible. 


COMBINATION  OF  STATE  BANKS 
AND  TRUST  COMPANIES 

many  years  this  Magazine  has 
advocated  the  propriety  of  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  creation  of  cor- 
porations with  combined  banking  and 
trust  company  powers.  This  sugges- 
tion was  adopted  in  framing  the  new 
banking  laws  of  Texas,  California  and 
Ohio. 

The  wisdom  of  such  legislation  is 
obvious  under  existing  conditions.  For 
whatever  views  one  may  have  as  to 
the  propriety  of  separating  trust  com- 
pany functions  from  banking,  on  the 
face  of  things  as  they  are,  these  views 
lose  force.  For  nothing  is  plainer  than 
that  many  trust  companies — the  most 
of  them  in  fact — are  doing  a banking 
business,  and  it  would  be  a practical 
impossibility  to  dislodge  them  from 
the  important  foothold  they  have 
gained  and  relegate  them  to  the  per- 
formance of  trust  company  functions 
pure  and  simple. 

Inasmuch  as  the  trust  companies  are 
doing  a banking  business,  why  should 
not  the  State  banks  do  a trust  company 
business?  In  other  words,  why  should 
not  the  State  banking  laws  be  gener- 
ally amended  so  as  to  permit  the  in- 
corporation of  a State  bank  and  trust 
company  under  a single  charter,  if  de- 
sired. Massachusetts  has  no  State 
banks — only  national  banks,  savings 
banks  and  trust  companies.  In  some 
of  the  States  mentioned  above,  a bank 
may  be  incorporated  either  as  a State 
bank,  a savings  bank,  or  as  a trust 


company.  It  may  combine  any  two  of 
these  functions  or  all  three. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  or  not, 
especially  in  States  having  small  towns, 
it  would  be  wise  to  eliminate  the  State 
bank  altogether,  as  has  been  done  in 
Massachusetts.  There  are  in  sparsely- 
settled  districts  demands  for  a State 
bank,  but  hardly  for  a trust  company. 
But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
good  reason,  in  view  of  the  taking  on  of 
banking  functions  by  trust  companies, 
why  provision  should  not  be  made  for 
the  chartering  of  corporations  to  do 
both  a banking  and  trust  company 
business.  Substantially,  this  would  be 
conferring  trust  company  powers  on 
such  State  banks  as  chose  to  exercise 
them.  Most  of  the  trust  companies  are 
already  doing  a banking  business,  and 
their  status  would  not  be  changed. 

No  doubt  the  efficiency  of  the  ser- 
vice rendered  by  the  State  banks  would 
be  vastly  increased  were  these  institu- 
tions endowed  with  trust  company 
powers. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  this  mat- 
ter is  already  attracting  interest,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  letter 
which  Mr.  Elliott  C.  McDougal, 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Buffalo,  and 
former  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Bankers*  Association,  has  ad- 
dressed to  the  State  banks  and  trust 
companies  of  the  State: 

“Many  State  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies, unfortunately,  have  been  acting 
as  if  their  interests  were  antagonistic, 
as,  perhaps,  superficially  speaking,  they 
appear  to  be.  What  all  should  see  is 
that  State  banks  must  share  with  trust 
companies  a great  part  of  the  busi- 
ness which  State  banks  have  considered 
as  exclusively  belonging  to  themselves, 
and  that  trust  companies  must  share 
with  State  banks  a great  part  of  the 
business  which  trust  companies  have 
considered  as  exclusively  belonging  to 
themselves.  Trust  companies  are  now 
purchasing  unsecured  paper  and,  in  a 
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great  many  ways,  doing  commercial 
banking.  State  banks  are  soliciting  in- 
terest-bearing deposits  and  quiet  ac- 
counts which  formerly  were  considered 
more  particularly  the  perquisites  of 
trust  companies.  National  banks  are 
establishing  savings  departments.  These 
tendencies  cannot  be  checked.  They 
will  continue  to  grow. 

“The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  has  it  in  its  power  to  put 
the  State  of  New  York  in  the  front 
rank  in  banking  facilities  by  providing 
for  a class  of  institutions  combining 
the  facilities  of  trust  companies  and 
commercial  banks  under  proper  legal 
restrictions.  Such  institutions  would 
be  more  efficient  and  give  the  public 
better  service  than  national  banks,  and 
all  our  State  institutions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  savings  banks  pure  and  sim- 
ple, could  belong  to  the  one  class.  We 
would  have  a cohesive  body,  the  mem- 
bers of  which,  their  interests  being 
identical,  would  work  together  instead 
of  pulling  apart  as  State  banks  and 
trust  companies  often  do.  This  would 
insure  to  the  State  of  New  York  the 
continuance  of  a large  number  of  pow- 
erful institutions  as  State  banks  which 
otherwise  may  gradually  withdraw  in- 
to the  national  system. 

“Some  such  action  by  our  State  Leg- 
islature may  be  necessary  as  a last  re- 
sort as,  should  Congress  pass  new  laws 
giving  to  national  banks  distinct  ad- 
vantages over  State  banks,  State  banks, 
as  they  exist  under  the  present  laws, 
would  be  driven  into  the  national  sys- 
tem. If  it  be  good  policy  to  legislate 
to  protect  State  banks  against  such  dis- 
advantages, why  is  it  not  still  better 
policy  for  the  State  of  New  York  to 
be  in  advance  of  the  times  and  to  have 
its  institutions  first  in  the  field  with  the 
advantages  on  their  side. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  represen- 
tatives of  national  banks  in  the  State 
Legislature  should  oppose  this  as,  if 
the  new  institutions  are  more  effective 


than'  national  banks,  national  banks 
could  become  State  institutions  and 
share  all  benefits.  Neither  must  we 
lose  sight  of  the  public,  who  are  en- 
titled to  more  consideration  than  the 
stockholders  of  the  banks.  The  pub- 
lic of  the  State  of  New  York  are  en- 
titled from  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  the  very  best  banking 
facilities  that  human  ingenuity  can  de- 
vise.” 

As  we  have  said,  some  of  the  States 
have  already  adopted  the  policy  which 
Mr.  McDougal  urges  would  be  a wise 
one  for  the  State  of  New  York. 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  should  not 
favor  an  even  bolder  step  than  that 
proposed;  namely,  to  combine  the  busi- 
ness of  State  banks,  trust  companies 
and  savings  banks  in  a single  institu- 
tion. Of  course,  the  friends  of  the 
mutual  savings  banks  will  probably 
throw  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  this 
suggestion,  but  nevertheless  it  is  one 
which  will  bear  careful  examination. 

Like  all  good  things,  the  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  have  the  defects  of  their 
qualities.  They  have  admirably  suc- 
ceeded in  caring  for  savings  deposits, 
particularly  in  the  larger  cities.  But 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  small  towns  and  rural  lo- 
calities. 

The  mutual  savings  bank  (which  has 
had  no  more  steadfast  advocate  than 
The  Bankers  Magazine)  has  one  strik- 
ing defect:  it  lacks  the  motive  of  profit 
which  is  the  incentive  to  business  get- 
ting. This  tends  to  make  these  banks 
lax  in  seeking  deposits,  and  undoubt- 
edly allows  a great  deal  of  money  to 
slip  away  into  unsound  schemes.  A 
more  energetic  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  savings  banks  would  undoubtedly 
be  for  the  public  welfare. 

Nor,  in  strict  truth,  can  it  be  said 
that  a non-capitalized  savings  bank  af- 
fords as  much  protection  to  depositors 
as  one  with  capital.  Besides,  the  huge 
growth  in  deposits  and  the  dwindling 
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margin  of  surplus  of  assets  over  lia- 
bilities, have  tended  somewhat  to  lower 
the  safety  of  these  institutions. 

To  suggest  that  these  beneficent  in- 
stitutions should  be  at  once  supplanted 
by  stock  savings  banks,  or  by  trust  com- 
panies with  savings  departments,  would 
be  to  propose  an  innovation  for  which 
the  people  of  New  York  are  not  ready. 

But  since  the  savings  banks  have 
failed  to  establish  themselves  in  many 
communities,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  harm  but  much  advantage  in  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  State 
banks  and  trust  companies  with  sav- 
ings departments  in  localities  where 
there  are  no  mutual  savings  banks.  Of 
course,  the  management  of  these  sav- 
ings deposits  should  be  most  carefully 
regulated  by  law. 

Theoretically  and  ideally,  much  is  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  banks  doing  purely 
a discount  and  deposit  business.  Prac- 
tically, however,  such  banks  are  in 
competition  with  the  trust  companies, 
which  can  and  do  carry  on  discount  and 
deposit  operations  and  many  other 
forms  of  business  besides. 


NEXT  YEAR’S  BANKERS’  CON- 
VENTION 

/^\NE  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  the 
convention  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers' Association  to  be  held  at  Detroit 
in  September  will  be  the  choosing  of  a 
place  for  holding  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  association  for  1913,  the 
exact  date  of  the  meeting  generally 
being  left  by  custom  for  the  decision 
of  the  executive  council. 

Many  considerations  enter  into  the 
selection  of  a suitable  place  for  hold- 
ing the  convention.  Geographical  sit- 
uation is  less  important  than  might  ap- 
pear at  first  sight,  because  fast  rail- 
road trains  have  greatly  lessened  the 
importance  of  this  factor,  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  a geographical 


centre  is  not  necessarily  the  most  con- 
venient to  the  majority  of  members  of 
the  association. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  conventions 
held  on  either  coast  or  at  New  Qr- 
leans  seem  to  have  been  as  well  attended 
as  those  held  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis  or 
other  central  points.  Probably  the 
average  delegate  really  finds  the  jour- 
ney to  the  conventions  more  pleasur- 
able in  proportion  to  the  distance  tra- 
velled. To  those  living  in  the  interior 
a trip  to  either  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
seaboard  has  attractions  not  to  be 
found  on  a short  inland  journey. 

Of  late  years  the  South  and  Middle 
West  have  generally  had  the  conven- 
tions and  as  the  convention  of  1915 
will  probably  go  to  San  Francisco,  it 
would  seem  only  fair  that  next  year's 
meeting  should  be  held  in  the  East, 
leaving  the  1914  convention  to  be  held 
either  in  the  South  or  Middle  West. 

Boston  will  probably  make  a strong 
and  successful  bid  for  next  year's  con- 
vention. Although  some  of  the  cities 
have  been  favored  with  several  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation, only  one  convention  has  been 
held  at  Boston — that  of  August  11  and 
12,  1886.  It  was  a Boston  bank  officer 
— Hon.  Charles  B.  Hall  (now  de- 
ceased), Cashier  of  the  Boston  Nation- 
al Bank — who  was  president  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  when 
the  first  convention  was  held  in  1875. 

Boston  undoubtedly  offers  many  ad- 
vantages as  a place  for  holding  a large 
gathering  of  the  bankers  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  first  place,  the  bankers 
there  will  be  found  as  hospitable  as 
they  are  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  The  supposed  frigidity  of  the 
New  England  disposition  is  largely 
mythical ; certainly  one  finds  no  lack  of 
courtesy  and  cordiality  among  the 
bankers  of  Boston.  Besides,  the  bank- 
ing conditions  there  will  be  found  an 
interesting  subject  of  study.  In  recent 
years  the  number  of  banks  has  been 
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greatly  reduced  and  the  banking  situ- 
ation immensely  strengthened.  The 
foreign  department  of  the  Boston 
Clearing  House  ought  also  to  prove  in- 
structive  and  a study  of  its  actual 
workings,  on  the  ground,  may  lead  to 
its  general  adoption — something  that 
would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  bank- 
ing and  commerce  generally. 

The  hotel  accommodations  of  Boston 
are  ample  and  of  the  very  best  class, 
and  the  transportation  facilities  excel- 
lent. The  climate,  in  the  early  fall  at 
least,  is  delightful. 

The  Eastern  Metropolis  and  its  sub- 
urbs are  interesting  and  attractive  in 
many  ways,  and  are  particularly  rich 
in  historical  associations.  Within  a few 
hours*  ride  of  the  city,  mountain  and 
seashore  offer  abundant  opportunities 
for  rest  and  recreation  amidst  scenes 
of  great  natural  beauty. 

Should  the  American  Bankers*  Asso- 
ciation decide  to  hold  next  year's  con- 
vention at  Boston,  a cordial  welcome 
is  assured  by  the  bankers  of  that  city. 


CHINA’S  $3#0,000,0#6  LOAN 

17FFORTS  of  the  six  powers — the 
United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Russia  and  Japan — 
to  reach  an  agreement  regarding  the 
$300,000,000  loan  to  the  new  Chinese 
Republic  have  been  at  last  successful, 
though  great  difficulty  has  arisen  in  re- 
gard to  the  provision  in  the  contract 
for  foreign  supervision  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  loan. 

The  indisposition  of  China  to  accept 
foreign  aid  in  spending  money  bor- 
rowed is  perhaps  partly  due  to  nation- 
al pride,  but  may  also  arise  in  part 
from  the  fact  that  obligations  incident 
to  the  revolution  which  will  not  bear 
the  strictest  scrutiny  may  have  to  be 
met  if  great  dissatisfaction  is  to  be 
avoided. 


That  such  a condition  may  exist  is 
by  no  means  discreditable  to  those  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  the  over- 
throw of  the  Imperial  Government. 
Revolutions,  to  be  successful,  can  not 
exercise  at  all  times  a nice  discrimina- 
tion in  the  choice  of  means,  and  under 
the  stress  of  pressing  necessity  even 
the  most  patriotic  leaders  might  be  ex- 
cused for  making  the  best  terms  they 
could. 

Perhaps  in  the  long  run  China  will 
profit  greatly  by  having  foreign  super- 
vision of  her  finances  for  a time.  No 
doubt  also  this  foreign  supervision  will 
take  due  note  of  the  great  difficulties 
under  which  the  Chinese  people  have 
recently  labored  and  will  do  nothing 
that  will  hamper  the  establishment  of 
permanent  peace  and  a gradual  return 
to  prosperous  conditions. 


EXCESSIVE  LOANS  BY  NATIONAL 
BANKS 

"^TOTICE  has  been  given  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  that 
all  loans  by  national  banks  in  excess  of 
the  limits  fixed  by  law  must  be  elimin- 
ated by  September  3.  It  is  also  an- 
nounced that  strong  efforts  are  to  be 
made  by  the  bank  examiners  to  discov- 
er any  attempted  evasions  of  the  law 
and  to  punish  banks  that  may  be 
guilty,  even  to  the  extent  of  requiring 
that  the  excess  loans  be  written  off  as 
a loss. 

Although  very  often  the  safety  of  a 
loan  is  by  no  means  affected  by  its 
size,  experience  seems  to  show  that  ex- 
cessive loans  to  one  person,  corpora- 
tion or  firm  have  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  elements  contributing  to  bank 
failures.  This  being  true,  the  efforts 
of  the  Comptroller  to  enforce  the  law 
are  commendable,  and  he  should  re- 
ceive the  cordial  cooperation  of  the 
banks. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  COUNTRY 

CLEARINGS 

By  John  Cofer  Shirley 


Editorial  Note. — Few  problems  at  present 
confronting  the  bankers  of  the  country  are 
of  more  importance  than  that  of  country 
check  clearings.  Were  it  practicable,  as 
we  believe  it  to  be,  to  devise  a general  sys- 
tem of  check  clearings,  it  would  be  an  easy 
step  to  include  bank  notes  in  the  redemp- 
tions as  well  as  bank  checks.  That  done, 
the  chief  obstacle  to  currency  would  be  re- 
moved, for  there  is  little  in  this  question 
except  the  working  out  of  an  effective  re- 
demption plan. 

In  the  following  article  the  difficulties 
of  applying  a system  of  clearings  over  a 
wide  territory  are  frankly  recognized,  but 
they  are  not  considered  insurmountable.’  A 
conference  of  experts  is  suggested  as  a 
means  of  preparing  the  way  for  effective 
action. 

T ET  us  suppose  in  the  first  place 
^ that  A and  B are  indebted  to  each 
other  in  the  sum  of  $100  each.  Now, 
in  order  to  cancel  this  indebtedness,  A 
may  send  to  B $100  in  cash  and  at  the 
same  time  B may  send  to  A $100  in 
cash.  This  transaction  will  require  a 
total  of  $200  in  money.  But  let  us 
suppose  that  either  one  sends  to  the 
other  $100,  then  this  same  $100  will 
cancel  the  mutual  indebtedness.  Again, 
let  us  suppose  that  each  sends  to  the 
other  a receipt  for  $100.  In  this  case, 
the  indebtedness  will  be  canceled  with- 
out the  use  of  money. 

Let  us  suppose  in  the  second  place 
that  A and  B are  bankers  and  that  A 
has  a check  for  $100  drawn  on  B,  and 
that  B has  a check  for  $100  drawn  on 
A.  Now,  each  sends  to  his  city  cor- 
respondent A A and  BB,  respectively, 
the  corresponding  check  for  collection. 
The  checks  are  forwarded  in  due 
course  to  A and  B and  each  draws  on 
his  city  correspondent  in  remittance, 
and  these  city  correspondents  AA  and 
BB  in  turn  settle  with  each  other.  It 
is  plain  in  this  case  that  before  A and 
B could  draw  on  AA  and  BB,  respec- 
tively, that  each  must  have  had  $100 
with  his  city  correspondent,  or  a total 
of  $200  on  deposit  vrith  both  tfce  city 
correspondents. 


Now,  we  will  suppose  that  there  is 
a clearing  house  in  the  aforesaid  city 
where  the  checks  held  by  A and  B 
can  be  paid  and  canceled  one  against 
the  other.  It  must  be  plain  to  every 
one  that  in  this  latter  case  there  would 
be  an  enormous  saving  of  cash  money 
required  for  the  transaction  as  against 
the  preceding  case. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that  the  city 
correspondents,  A A and  BB,  have  au- 
thority to  pay  the  checks  in  cash,  with- 
out handling  them  as  collections  for 
returns  by  draft.  Here  again  would 
be  a considerable  saving  as  against  the 
first  mentioned  case. 

Present  System  Slow  and  Wasteful, 

All  these  considerations  are  brought 
forward  to  show  how  exceedingly  slow 
and  wasteful  our  present  system  of 
banking  is.  In  the  face  of  this,  bank- 
ers are  constantly  raising  the  rates  of 
exchange  charged  for  this  antiquated, 
slow  and  insufferable  service,  and  they 
lose  in  the  operation  more  in  interest 
and  other  operating  expenses  than  they 
charge.  The  banker  loses  and  the  cus- 
tomer loses. 

At  the  same  time  bankers  are  work- 
ing “teeth  and  toe-nail”  for  more 
credit  and  more  currency  with  which 
to  carry  on  this  top-heavy  system  of 
making  exchanges.  The  truth  is  that 
we  need  an  up-to-date  system  of  clear- 
ings and  prompt  redemption  of  exist- 
ing credit,  so  as  to  economize  what 
currency  we  have  already.  Our  ex- 
change system  produces  congestion, 
and  to  relieve  the  strain  we  clamor  for 
more  credit,  and  then  we  use  this  credit 
(or,  rather,  abuse  it)  in  a way  to  pro- 
duce further  congestion.  We  need  the 
nimble  sixpence  in  place  of  the  slow 
shilling — a swift  redemption  of  exist- 
ing credit,  not  a further  extension  and 
a further  slowing  down  of  all  credit. 
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Better  Clearing  Facilities  Needed. 

What  we  need  is  not  a central  re- 
serve association,  so-called,  or  a central 
bank.  We  have  now  too  many  banks 
acting  as  bankers'  banks  where  checks 
are  subject  to  a quasi  redemption 
through  collection  and  other  centers. 
We  need  actual  redemption  centers ; 
that  is,  a clearance  of  foreign  or  float- 
ing checks  through  definite  channels 
in  cash  at  a nominal,  or  at  least  at  a 
reasonable,  cost.  We  need  a clearance 
of  country  or  mail  checks  in  the  same 
way  that  we  now  have  of  city  or  local 
checks. 

It  is  not  many  years  ago  when  all 
checks  were  entered  and  forwarded  for 
collection  only.  But  now  the  practice 
is  all  but  universal  to  enter  them  for 
credit  as  cash  on  receipt.  The  next  im- 
provement in  banking  practice  will  be 
to  make  checks  equal  to  cash,  both  go- 
ing and  coming.  As  it  is,  checks  are 
credited  as  cash,  but  checks  counter  to 
these  are  sent  for  collection  and  not 
debited,  except  against  a return  draft 
or  other  instruction.  All  this  is  some- 
what of  a problem,  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
a problem  that  we  will  have  to  face, 
and  should  have  faced  long  ago. 

At  present  the  main  question  is  in 
regard  to  exchange  charges.  When  a 
business  man!  or  a banker  buys  a check, 
he  should  be  able  to  judge  what  he  is 
getting  for  his  money.  The  check 
itself  should  state  where  it  will  be  re- 
deemed and  at  what  rate  of  exchange, 
or  else  where  it  will  be  redeemed  at 
par.  Checks  which  can  not  be  col- 
lected at  par  or  at  a definite  rate  of 
exchange  should  be  outlawed  just  as 
any  other  depreciated  currency.  They 
are  in  fact  partially  outlawed  now  be- 
cause an  excessive  rate  of  exchange  is 
charged  on  account  of  the  uncertainty 
of  their  status. 

What  is  more,  checks  which  are 
floated  to  distant  points  and  are  then 
hawked  back  and  forth  across  the 
country  in  order  to  realize  their  par 
value,  or  something  near  par,  become  a 
menace  to  the  whole  banking  system. 
Demand  paper  thus  held  becomes  in 
reality  time  paper  and  places  too  great 


a strain  upon  the  reserves.  It  is  not 
the  local  exchanges  which  break  down 
in  time  of  panic,  but  the  non-local  or 
floating  exchanges.  It  is  this  vicious 
system  that  causes  the  concentration  of 
the  money  of  the  country  in  redemp- 
tion centers,  and  this  money  not  for 
the  purpose  of  actual  redemption,  but 
for  a further  flotation  of  credit.  Banks 
are  allowed  to  keep  a major  part  of 
their  reserves  with  reserve  agents,  but 
they  enter  their  collections  up  as  such 
reserve  and  when  their  own  paper 
comes  to  this  reserve  center  or  to  this 
reserve  agent  for  redemption  they  have 
their  actual  redemption  fund  lying 
there  at  interest  till  the  check  can  be 
forwarded  to  their  own  counters  and  a 
return  draft  floated  against  the  same. 
In  the  meantime  the  redemption  bank 
or  so-called  reserve  agent  is  also  float- 
ing credit  against  this  same  redemption 
fund. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  banks  to 
borrow  their  proportionate  reserve  of 
the  reserve  agent  and  to  use  this  credit 
as  a redemption  fund  at  the  same  time. 
All  these  practices  are  a “pyramiding" 
of  credit  upon  credit,  and  so  to  be  dis- 
couraged. It  is  the  most  dangerous 
method  of  inflation  ever  worked  upr,  for 
there  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  has  been  carried  or 
where  it  will  break  down. 

Furthermore,  it  is  coming  to  be 
pretty  well  understood  that  the  maker 
of  a check  should  bear  the  expense  of 
its  redemption,  or  rather  perhaps  his 
banker  should  do  so.  It  is  his  banker 
who  has  the  use  of  the  money  while  the 
check  is  afloat.  All  persons  who  pur- 
chase this  paper  do  so  at  cost  to  them- 
selves at  even  a par  rate  of  exchange, 
as  they  lose  interest  and  the  expense  of 
forwarding  the  item.  It  costs  the 
drawee  bank  something  to  place  and 
keep  a redemption  fund  in  a redemp- 
tion center,  of  course,  but  the  cost  is 
not  great  and  it  should  be  borne  by  the 
drawee  bank  in  the  same  way  that  the 
expense  of  a city  clearings  is  now  met 
by  drawee  banks. 

If  tlie  “account"  of  the  customer  of 
the  drawee  bank  in  such  a case  does 
not  warrant  this  expense,  then  let  the 
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•expense  be  saddled  upon  the  customer 
direct  in  the  same  way  he  would  be 
charged  for  a draft  which  he  can  use 
jl3  exchange. 

The  only  alternative  to  this  plan  is 
to  allow  each  purchaser  of  a check — 
each  collection  agent — a certain  com- 
pensation for  his  trouble  and  expense. 
But  this  seems  too  complicated  a pro- 
eess  to  consider  seriously. 

What  I wish  to  insist  on  in  this 
paper  is  that  while  the  theory  of  clear- 
ing is  perfectly  simple  and  well  under- 
stood, yet  the  practice  either  of  a real 
clearing  or  of  an  indirect  clearance  be- 
comes exceedingly  complicated  when 
applied  to  a large  territory  and  to  a 
large  number  of  and  a complex  system 


of  redemption  agencies.  Thoughtful 
men  are  likely  to  be  carried  away  with 
the  idea  of  a central  bank,  because  it 
will  serve  as  a general  redemption 
agency;  but  they  have  not  yet  recog- 
nized that  a central  bank  will  render 
the  system  still  more  complicated  and 
top-heavy. 

The  question  of  clearing  floating 
checks  has  been  at  times  taken  up  by 
various  associations  of  bankers,  but 
with  little  result.  What  we  need  is  a 
few  meetings  of  experts  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  then  a con- 
ference of  these  experts  in  some  cen- 
tral place  in  order  to  perfect  a plan 
or  at  least  to  prepare  the  way  for  such 
a plan. 


THE  TELLERS  OF  A COMMERCIAL  BANK 


By  M.  F.  Bauer,  Paying  Teller  American  Exchange  National  Bank,  New  York 


T HAVE  spoken  in  my  last  paper  of 
the  different  departments  of  a 
bank.  This  must  not  be  understood  in 
the  same  sense  as  if  the  different  de- 
partments were  separate  and  distinct 
entities  and  with  different  scopes  of 
authority,  so  that  the  paying  teller 
could  not  properly  perform  the  work 
of  the  receiving  teller,  or  vice  versa. 
The  different  departments  were  estab- 
lished exclusively  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience and  greater  expedition  and  are 
merely  branches  of  the  cashier's  activ- 
ity, and  are  all  within  the  scope  of  the 
cashier’s  authority.  There  is  nothing 
that  could  prevent  the  cashier  from  at 
any  moment  taking  the  place  of  either 
the  paying  teller  or  the  receiving  teller 
and  performing  their  duties  or  combin- 
ing. both  departments  or  making  any 
other  changes  or  combinations  among 
any  of  the  other  departments  of  the 
bank. 

Receiving  Teller’s  Department. 

The  receiving  teller  is  the  official 
appointed  to  receive  the  cash  deposits 
of  the  customers.  “Cash  deposits” 


consist  of  money  and  negotiable  instru- 
ments payable  on  demand,  the  total 
amount  of  the  deposit  being  placed 
forthwith  to  the  credit  of  the  depositor 
on  the  books  of  the  bank,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  payment  of  these  items: 
that  is,  should  any  item  that  has  been 
credited  to  the  account  of  the  depositor 
be  returned  unpaid  to  the  bank,  the 
bank  has  the  right  to  charge  back  the 
amount  of  the  item  to  the  account  of 
the  depositor  and  return  it  to  him.  As 
a general  rule  city  cash  items,  that  is, 
items  payable  in  the  same  city  in  which 
they  were  deposited,  that  are  returned 
“not  good”  are  not  protested  unless  the 
depositor  for  his  own  protection  makes 
a special  request  so  to  do:  but  out-of- 
town  cash  items  are  usually  protested 
unless  special  request  is  made  not  to  do 
so.  In  the  matter  of  the  legal  act  of 
protesting,  items  forwarded  for  col- 
lection are  treated  the  same  as  cash 
items.  Items  taken  for  collection  are 
taken  conditionally;  that  is,  they  are 
not  credited  to  the  account  of  the  de- 
positor until  paid. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  pass- 
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EMIGRANT  INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS 
BANK, 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

REQUIRED  OF  DEPOSITORS  ON 
OPENING  ACCOUNTS: 


It  is  agreed,  that  this  account  shall 
be  subject  to  the  By-Laws  of 
the  Emigrant  Industrial 
Savings  Bank. 


It  is  agreed,  that  this  account  shall 
be  subject  to  the  By-Laws  of 
the  Emigrant  Industrial 
Savings  Bank. 

Address,  

Occupation,  

Date  of  Birth,  

Where  Born,  

Give  the  city  or  town  and  the  country  or 
State. 

If  Born  Abroad,  Date  of  Arrival  in  America 


Sign 

your 

name 

twice. 

First 

name 

in  full, 


Per  Ship, 


Give 

the 

Full 

Name 

of 

Each. 


Father,  

Husband,  

Wife,  

Before  her  marriage. 

Mother,  

Before  her  marriage. 


Take  Notice. — The  Pass  Book  is  the 
voucher  for  payment;  therefore,  keep  it  in 
some  place  safe  and  secure  from  loss  or 
theft. 

No  Draft  will  be  paid,  unless  the  signa- 
ture of  the  depositor  is  recorded  with  the 
Bank;  in  case  he  cannot  write,  his  mark 
must  be  acknowledged  before  a Notary  Pub- 
lic, with  a notarifu  seal,  and  the  acknowl- 
edgment attached  to  the  draft. 

No  Draft  or  Deposit  made  without  the 
production  of  the  Pass  Book. 


FOR  31  1. FOR  OPENING  ACCOUNTS 


ing  upon  deposits.  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  teller  to  be  capable  at  a glance 
infallibly  to  compare  the  amount  of 
the  items  with  the  amount  listed  on  the 
deposit  slip,  and  be  a fast  money  coun- 
ter. There  are  many  who  can  do  this. 
But  in  order  to  be  efficient,  the  teller 
needs  to  be  conscientious,  wide-awake, 
keen,  and  quick  to  detect  the  irregu- 


larities which  occur  in  his  department. 
Some  of  the  irregularities  might  con- 
sist of  the  wrong  heading  of  a deposit 
slip;  the  presentation  of  a pass-book 
belonging  to  some  other  account;  an 
error  in  the  listing  of  the  amount  of  & 
check;  an  omission  to  enclose  a check 
which  is  listed ; the  enclosure  of  a 
check  without  listing  the  amount;  some 
item  which  is  not  treated  as  cash  and 
should  not  have  been  received  as  such; 
some  questionable  endorsement — as, 
for  instance,  where  the  officer  of  a cor- 
poration draws  a check  to  his  own  or- 
der and  deposits  the  funds  of  the  cor- 
poration for  his  own  personal  use — of 
course,  I do  not  refer  here  to  his  salary 
check — and  again,  where  an  executor 
of  an  estate  might  deposit  the  funds 
of  the  estate  for  his  own  personal  ac- 
count; checks  which  ought  not  to  be 
taken  from  certain  depositors  unless 
first  certified;  out-of-town  checks  from 
certain  depositors  which  should  not  be 
passed  upon  as  cash;  counterfeit  coins 
and  bills,  which  must  be  detected  be- 
fore mingling  with  other  money;  and 


No.  of  Account 

I hereby  subscribe  to  the  By-Laws  of 

THE  DRY  DOCK  SAVINGS  INSTITU- 
TION, 

339  and  341  Bowery,  New  York, 

as  expressed  on  the  inside  of  this  paper.  I 
desire  to  open  an  account  and  make  the  state- 
ments below,  with  my  signature  attached, 
thereby  signifying  my  assent  to  the  By- 
Laws  and  the  correctness  of  the  statements. 

Your  Name?  

Age?  

Residence?  

Single?  

Occupation  ? 

Married?  

Husband’s  Occupation?  

Widow?  

Father’s  Name?  

Father  Living?  

Mother’s  Name?  

Mother  Living?  

Signature?  


FORM  2. — FOR  OPENING  ACCOUNT*. 
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any  number  of  other  things  which  daily 
•come  up.  These  matters  are  of  just 
as  much  importance  as  the  final  bal- 
ancing of  the  cash,  and  a failure  on 
the  part  of  the  teller  to  detect  them  in 
time  has  led  to  embarrassment  and  liti- 
gation. 

No  teller  can  afford  to  fail  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  development  of  banking 
matters  and  banking  law,  especially 
those  matters  which  directly  concern 
his  own  department.  Of  course,  it 
takes  a long  time  to  acquire  this  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  especially  when 
it  devolves  upon  oneself  to  do  so.  True, 
many  tellers  have  become  “the  teller” 
by  having  previously  served  as  assist- 
ants, but  also  true  that  they  too  often 
fall  into  the  way  of  doing  the  work  as 
it  has  always  been  done,  thoughtless 
and  mechanical,  not  knowing  why  it  is 
done  and  how  it  should  be  done,  but 
simply  that  they  have  never  considered 
that  there  might  be  an  easier  and  better 
way. 

The  time  will  come,  as  it  has  already 
come  in  other  lines  of  business,  when 
the  banks,  especially  the  larger  ones, 
will  require  an  officer  who  will  act  as 
an  efficiency  engineer,  whose  sole  duty 
will  be  to  train,  develop  and  superin- 
tend the  force  of  clerks,  to  bring  them 
to  a higher  standard  of  efficiency  and 
to  devise  such  improved  and  wasteless 
systems  as  will  produce  the  best  value 
and  the  best  results.  When  it  is  possi- 
ble to  increase  the  efficiency  of  a hun- 
dred or  more  men  plus  the  time  saved 
that  it  now  takes  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances to  acquire  such  efficiency, 
is  it  not  a matter  which  should  receive 
-serious  consideration?  Under  such  a 
plan  new  men  would  be  taken  on  pro- 
bation, say  from  three  to  six  months; 
and  if  during  this  period  they  have 
shown  that  they  have  the  necessary 


Signature  

Occupation  Father’s  Name 

Residence  Mother’s  Name 

Widow  Married  Single  Age  Colored 

FORM  3. SIGNATURE  AND  READY-REFERENCE 

CARD,  FOR  USE  BY  SAVINGS  BANK 


qualifications  for  a clerkship  in  the  in- 
stitution they  would  be  retained,  other- 
wise they  would  be  dropped.  This 
would  eventually  eliminate  much  of  the 
“deadwood”  with  which  many  of  our 
institutions  are  now  encumbered. 

The  receiving  of  a deposit  by  a bank 
constitutes  a contract.  Although  noth- 
ing may  be  or  usually  is  said  by  either 
side  beyond  the  passing  in  of  the  de- 
posit, and  the  entry  or  receipt  made  in 
the  pass-book.  The  terms  of  the  con- 
tract are  of  a standard  character  and 
well  defined  by  law.  It  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  bank  receives  the  money  on 
deposit  from  the  other  party  with  the 
right  of  using  it  and  investing  it  in  a 
conservative  manner  until  it  is  de- 
manded back,  and  with  the  obligation 
of  giving  the  equivalent  back  at  any 
time  when  it  may  be  demanded.  The 
demand  is  made  upon  the  bank  in  the 
form  of  a writing  subscribed  by  the 
depositor,  which  is  equivalent  to  a re- 
ceipt to  the  bank  for  paying  the 
money.  Its  standard  form  is  known 
legally  as  a bill  of  exchange;  the  bill 
of  exchange  drawn  by  the  depositor 
upon  the  bank  or  banker  is  technically 
known  as  a check.  Though  the  bank 
holds  the  funds  of  the  depositor  sub- 
ject to  his  demand  or  order,  there  are 
various  ways  that  these  funds  may  be 
sequestered  or  he  be  prevented  from 
withdrawing  them  at  his  will.  This  is 
by  attachment  through  court  orders 
and  similar  process. 

To  open  a new  account  in  a com- 
mercial bank  it  is  necessary  first  for 
the  prospective  customer  to  consult 
with  one  of  the  officers,  and  not  until 
the  latter  gives  his  sanction  has  the 
receiving  teller  any  authority  to  re- 
ceive the  deposit  and  open  the  account. 
In  a savings  bank,  anyone  of  age  or 
anyone  under  age,  through  a guardian, 
can  open  an  account  without  even  the 
formality  of  an  introduction.  While 
the  fundamental  transactions  of  de- 
posit and  withdrawal  may  be  the  same 
in  both  kinds  of  banks,  the  method  is 
different.  Practically  all  the  deposits 
in  savings  banks  consist  of  money,  and 
only  in  very  exceptional  cases  a check 
may  be  received  on  special  conditions 
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NEW  ACCOUNT. 

Date 191 

Name  

Business  

Address  

Introduced  by  

Officers  or  Partners  


Account  taken  by 
Remarks  


sibility  of  any  doubt  to  the  last  degree^ 
It  is  the  system  of  finger-prints.  It 
shows  with  greater  accuracy  than  any 
photograph,  its  queer  curved  lines  have 
no  exact  duplicate  on  the  fingers  of 
any  two  men  on  the  face  of  the  earthy 
and  the  lines  do  not  change  in  their 
design,  or  number,  or  relationship  be- 
tween the  hours  of  birth  and  death. 
Their  measurements  will  change  with 
growth,  but  otherwise  they  never 


FORM  4. — NEW  ACCOUNT  FORM  FOR  A 
COMMERCIAL  BANK 


and  only  when  payable  to  the  deposit- 
or’s order  as  payee.  Withdrawals  can 
be  made  only  by  the  depositor  pre- 
senting his  bank-book,  signing  a with- 
drawal slip  in  the  presence  of  the  tell- 
er, which  signature  must  agree  with  the 
one  on  file;  and  further  answering  any 
questions  put  which  were  asked  of  the 
depositor  when  the  account  was  first 
opened.  In  addition  to  answering  such 
questions  as  are  in  the  forms  given  here- 
with, together  with  an  autograph  of  the 
depositor,  there  is  now  in  practice  in 
some  of  the  savings  banks  a mode  of 
identification  which  minimies  the  pos- 


[Name] 


Rule  out  space  not  used  and  mention  be- 
low the  number  of  signatures  authorized. 

To  The  American  Exchange  National 
Bank,  New  York. 

Please  recognize  the  above  ( ) signa- 

tures. 


Dated  Signed  

FORM  5. — SIGNATURE  CARD 

[This  is  obtained  in  duplicate — one  set  of 
cards  being  filed  with  the  paying  teller  and 
the  other  with  the  exchange  teller.] 


19 

The  Hon.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

Ihe  undersigned  hereby  makes  application! 
for  the  privilege  of  keeping  with  the  Ameri- 
can Exchange  National  Bank  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  re- 
serve which  it  is  authorized  by  law  to  keep- 
in  that  city. 

Very  respectfully, 


The  

Located  at 


FORM  6. APPLICATION  TO  COMPTROLLER  OK 

THE  CURRENCY  FOR  KEEPING  RESERVE 
WITH  DESIGNATED  BANK 


change.  The  finger-print  identification) 
system  has  never  yet  failed  and,  no 
doubt,  on  account  of  its  simple  end 
ready  means  of  identification  it  will  be 
more  and  more  adopted  by  the  sav- 
ings banks,  especially  those  among  a 
more  or  less  illiterate  population. 

The  deposits  in  the  commercial 
banks,  on  the  other  hand,  consist  al- 
most entirely  of  checks  and  other  nego- 
tiable instruments,  with  little  or  no 
money  in  many  cases.  The  power  of 
the  depositor  to  withdraw  the  funds  to 
his  credit  is  by  check,  and  this  in- 
creases the  possibility  of  doubt,  as  the 
bank  must  rely  for  expeditious  business 
chiefly  on  the  signature  of  the  de- 
positor. This  difference  in  the  char- 
acter, responsibility,  and  methods  pur- 
sued by  these  two  kinds  of  banks  is  the 
reason  why  this  important  transaction 
of  opening  new  accounts  is  passed 
upon  by  the  cashier  or  one  of  the  other 
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officers  of  the  commercial  bank  and  not 
by  the  receiving  teller,  as  in  a savings 
bank.  The  cashier  inquires  of  and 
about  the  depositor,  his  financial  capac- 
ity, the  presumable  character  and  the 
extent  of  the  account,  and  from  that 
decides  whether  to  accept  or  to  decline 
the  proposition.  Corporation  accounts 
are  becoming  more  numerous,  and  these 
require  careful  attention.  The  bank 
must  be  supplied  with  all  necessary 
data  as  to  the  by-laws,  properly  at- 
tested, giving  such  authority  where  to 
open  the  account  and  deposit  the  funds 
of  the  corporation,  who  are  the  officers, 
how  many  and  which  officers  are  re- 
quired to  sign  its  checks,  to  withdraw 
its  funds,  and  who  shall  have  power 
to  borrow  money. 

In  recent  years  our  banks  have  taken 
to  a new  departure,  based  upon  the 
realization  of  the  facts  that  the  repu- 


tation of  the  bank  and  the  reputation 
of  its  customers  are  interdependent. 
They  have  extended  their  interest  in 
and  investigation  of  the  general  char- 
acter and  the  business  and  activity  of 
their  customers,  gathering  in  all  data 
they  can  get  directly  and  indirectly 
and  keeping  information  on  file  to  an 
extent  which  will  gradualy  approach 
that  gathered  by  the  commercial  agen- 
cies and  will  at  the  same  time  be  much 
more  reliable.  This  new  plan  seems 
bound  to  grow.  It  is  of  advantage  to 
the  bank,  protects  it  against  loss  and 
undesirable  business,  affords  the  hon- 
est business  man  a reference  of  the 
highest  value  and  protects  both  the 
bank  and  the  business  community  from 
shady  customers.  These  are  all  mat- 
ters which  are  looked  into  from  the 
moment  application  is  made  to  open  a 
new  account. 


CANADA’S  CHANGING  LIST  OF  BANKS 


By  H.  M.  P.  Eckardt 


TN  the  life  of  a nation  a period  of 
seven  years  is  not  counted  a long 
term;  and  yet  so  far  as  banking  is  con- 
cerned, Canada  has  witnessed  import- 
ant changes  since  1905.  On  referring 
to  the  Government  bank  return  for 
May  31,  1905,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Finance  Department  at  Ottawa  was 
then  receiving  reports  from  34  banks. 
Only  33  of  them,  however,  were  going 
concerns — for  the  Bank  of  Yarmouth, 
one  of  the  institutions  reporting,  had 
closed  its  doors  nearly  three  months 
before.  Of  the  S3  going  banks  as 
existing  at  the  end  of  May,  1905,  only 
21  appear  in  the  Government  return 
last  issued;  and  with  the  absorption  of 
the  Traders  by  the  Royal,  th$  number 
will  be  reduced  to  20. 

In  March,  1906,  there  were  still  34 
banks  reporting  to  Ottawa — notwith- 
standing that  the  Yarmouth  and  the 
Peoples  Bank  of  Halifax  had  been 
dropped  from  the  list.  The  addition  of 
the  Home  and  the  Northern  served  to 
keep  the  total  number  unchanged.  The 


Peoples  of  Halifax  was  absorbed  by 
the  Bank  of  Montreal.  Seven  months 
later  in  October,  1906,  there  were  35 
banks  reporting.  The  Sterling  and 
the  United  Empire — two  new  concerns 
— had  made  their  appearance  and  the 
Merchants  Bank  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  had  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Bank  of  Commerce.  The  re- 
port for  this  month  also  includes  the 
figures  of  the  Ontario  Bank  which  had 
just  closed  its  doors. 

The  ill-fated  Farmers  Bank  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  December, 
1906,  and  the  number  of  banks  report- 
ing was  thereby  raised  to  36.  For 
three  months  no  change  occurrred,  but 
in  April,  1907,  the  Peoples  Bank  of 
New  Brunswick  became  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  and  the 
number  of  reporting  banks  went  back 
again  to  35.  It  remained  at  35  for  an 
unusually  long  period — until  July, 
1908 — when  the  Northern  and  Crown 
were  merged  under  the  name  Northern 
Crown.  But,  although  there  were  35 
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banks  reporting  throughout  this  entire 
period  of  15  months,  plenty  of  excite- 
ment and  of  casualties,  too,  were  in 
evidence.  This  was  the  season  in 
which  the  United  States  panic  of  1907 
matured.  And  after  the  panic  sub- 
sided the  Sovereign  Bank  in  Toronto 
decided  to  liquidate  and  its  business  was 
partitioned  among  the  other  banks  in 
January,  1908.  Also  in  the  spring  of 
1908  the  two  small  French  Canadian 
banks — Banque  de  St.  Jean  and 
Banque  de  St.  Hyacinthe — had  met 
their  fate.  So  the  84  banks  appearing 
in  the  July,  1908,  list  included  three 
failed  banks  and  one  in  liquidation. 
(The  Ontario  was  stilll  reporting.) 
With  the  final  disappearance  of  the 
Ontario  in  September,  1908,  there  re- 
mained 83.  Then  came  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  Western  by  the  Standard, 
taking  effect  in  February,  1909-  An- 
other of  the  failed  banks — the  St. 
Jean — was  dropped  in  June,  1909*  and 
the  St.  Hyacinthe  ceased  to  report  in 
December  the  same  year.  The  number 
now  was  down  to  30  and  it  still  in- 
cluded one  bank  not  in  active  business. 

At  the  beginning  of  March,  1910, 
the  failure  of  the  St.  Stephen’s  Bank 
occurred.  The  February  bank  state- 
ment had  not  been  prepared  when  this 
breakdown  happened,  and  the  name  of 
the  failed  bank  did  not  appear  in  it 
when  it  was  published.  The  number  of 
reporting  banks  remained  at  29  for 
three  months  only.  In  June  the  Bank 
of  Vancouver  made  its  bow  to  the  Bri- 
tish Columbia  financial  public.  Five 
months  afterwards — in  November — 
the  tendency  towards  concentration 
was  again  brought  into  notice  with  the 
absorption  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Hali- 
fax by  the  Royal,  and  the  number 
again  broke  through  the  “thirties,” 
perhaps  for  the  last  time.  December, 
the  ensuing  month,  saw  another  change 
in  the  banking  records  as  November 
was  the  last  occasion  in  which  the 
Farmers  Bank  figured  in  the  general 
return.  With  its  failure  on  December 
19*  the  actual  condition  of  this  ill- 
starred  enterprise  was  made  public.  It 
was  dropped  from  the  Government 
statement  at  once.  However,  the  open- 


ing of  the  Weyburn  Security  Bank  in 
the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  brought 
the  total  back  to  29  in  the  return  for 
January,  1911.  Two  months  after- 
wards, in  March,  it  fell  once  more  to 
28  with  the  taking  over  of  the  United 
Empire  by  the  Union.  And  in  October 
the  new  Franco-Canadian  institution 
headed  by  Sir  Rodolphe  Forget — 
Banque  International  du  Canada — 
raised  the  total  to  29.  It  remained 
there  till  the  disappearance  of  the 
Eastern  Township  in  March,  1912. 
Apparently  it  is  destined  to  fall  to  27 
when  the  Royal  takes  over  the  Trad- 
ers— if  nothing  happens  to  overthrow 
that  deal  and  if  the  new  western  insti- 
tution— the  Bank  of  Saskatchewan — 
does  not  in  the  meanwhile  begin  report- 
ing to  Ottawa. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  record 
that  as  yet  the  list  of  banks  in  active 
business  in  the  Dominion  has  not  at- 
tained a character  of  permanence  like 
that  of  Scotland.  On  the  average  the 
Canadian  list  is  changed  every  few 
months.  Scotland’s  list  of  banks  has 
remained  practically  fixed,  for  one 
reason,  because  the  formation  of  new 
banks  was  legally  discouraged.  For 
nearly  70  years  it  has  been  the  case  in 
Scotland  that  no  new  bank  could  pos- 
sess the  privilege  of  note  issue. 

In  view  of  the  tendency  towards  con- 
centration now  in  evidence  in  Canada 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  Legis- 
lature will  take  an  attitude  designed 
to  discourage  the  establishment  of  new 
banks  vouched  for  by  reputable  parties 
and  promising  capable  management. 


PRACTICAL  BANKING  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED 

HELPFUL  articles  relating  to  the  everv- 
day  work  of  banks  savings  banks 
and  trust  companies  are  desired  for  publi- 
cation in  The  Bankers  Magazine. 

Short,  bright  paragraphs,  telling  in  a clear 
and  interesting  way  of  some  of  the  methods, 
systems  and  ideas  employed  in  the  most 
progressive  banks  of  the  country,  will  be 
especially  welcome. 

Contributions  accepted  by  the  editor  will 
be  paid  for  on  publication. 
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Well-matured  views  of  bankers  and  other  financial  men  are  tersely  ex- 
pressed in  the  sub- joined  extracts,  taken  from  addresses  at  bankers’  conven- 
tions  and  from  other  sources. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

By  Joseph  Chapman,  Jr.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Northwestern  National  Bank , 
Minneapolis,  Minn . 

COME  twenty  State  bankers  associa- 
^ tions  have  appointed  committees 
on  agricultural  development  and  educa- 
tion, and  the  committees  from  eight 
states  held  a conference  in  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  last  October. 

The  committee  from  the  American 
Bankers’  Association  is  working  with 
the  associations  of  the  States  through 
the  conference  of  committees  of  the 
State  bankers’  associations,  and  will 
participate  in  a conference  to  be  held 
in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  on  the  7th 
and  8th  August,  at  which  we  expect  a 
large  attendance  and  some  very  inter- 
esting addresses  and  reports  of  work. 

The  press  and  agricultural  papers 
have  been  most  liberal  in  the  space  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  these  committees 
in  the  various  States  and  have  been  of 
the  greatest  assistance  in  creating  sen- 
timent looking  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  result  we  are  after,  name- 
ly, the  placing  of  emphasis  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  producer  instead  of  the 
consumer.  For  100  years  all  of  our 
energy  and  all  of  the  machinery  of  our 
educational  institutions  has  been  run- 
ning overtime,  turning  out  consumers. 
In  order  that  we  may  have  bread  and 
butter  for  the  enormous  population 
now  living  in  the  United  States  and 
the  still  greater  population  which  will 
be  here  in  a few  years,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary from  now  on  to  confine  our  atten- 
tion principally  to  the  education  of  the 
producer,  in  order  that  we  may  be  in 
line  with  such  up-to-date  countries  as 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark  and 
France  on  this  practical  question. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  our  men  and 
women  of  wealth  who  wish  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  benefit  of  society,  of  the 


public  in  general  and  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  their  own  country,  to 
take  into  consideration  when  they  leave 
vast  sums  of  money  to  endow  our  uni- 
versities and  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  that  only  1.7  per  cent,  of  the 
school  population  attend  these  institu- 
tions and  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
nineteen  and  one-half  millions  of 
school  children  in  this  country  drop  out 
of  school  before  they  reach  the  seventh 
grade. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  sentiment 
was  created  in  this  country  whereby 
these  good  people  who  are  so  generous 
with  their  money  will  do  something  of 
lasting  benefit  for  the  93  per  cent,  of 
our  boys  and  girls  who  never  get  be- 
yond the  grade  schools? 

The  figures  quoted  show  conclusively 
that  our  educational  system  is  founded 
for  the  classes  and  not  for  the  masses. 
There  are  many  signs  that  the  people 
of  the  country  are  awakening.  The 
movement  of  the  bankers  in  Minnesota 
along  this  line  has  been  the  most  popu- 
lar public  work  they  have  ever  at- 
tempted. It  has  met  with  the  most 
hearty  response  from  people  of  all 
classes  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

The  results  obtained  by  committees 
in  other  States  on  this  subject  have 
been  most  satisfactory.  The  majority 
of  our  farmers  don’t  farm — they  sim- 
ply grub  and  hoe.  Our  expert  mechan- 
ics have  to  be  brought  here  from 
foreign  countries,  where  they  received 
their  training  in  the  schools. 

The  fact  that  we  have  85  high 
schools  in  this  State  teaching  agricul- 
ture, 40  consolidated  rural  schools  in 
which  the  elements  of  agriculture  are 
taught,  and  that  the  Legislature  at  the 
last  session  appropriated  $1,300,000 
for  agricultural  education  is  the  best 
indication  that  the  bankers,  the  busi- 
ness men,  the  school  authorities  and  the 
Legislature  are  all  working  harmoni- 
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ously  in  solving  this  problem.  This 
has  all  been  accomplished  within  the 
last  three  years. 


GOOD  CROP  OUTLOOK. 

By  George  M.  Reynolds,  President 
Continental  and  Commercial  Na- 
tional Bank,  Chicago . 

IT  has  got  to  be  such  a general  say- 
so  that  elections  hurt  business  that 
a careful  business  man  feels  he  must 
hold  off,  even  if  he  sees  nothing  dan- 
gerous in  the  political  situation.  I 
don’t  think  the  result  of  the  election, 
whatever  it  may  be  from  among  the 
probabilities  in  sight,  can  depress  the 
country.  The  crops  will  be  fair.  A 
man  in  whose  judgment  I have  great 
confidence  is  of  the  opinion  that  Kan- 
sas will  get  a fair  wheat  outturn,  not 
as  big  as  the  most  enthusiastic  have 
predicted,  but  much  better  than  the  to- 
tal of  bushels  that  is  generally  being 
counted  on.  It  looks  good  in  the 
Northwest.  I have  reason  to  believe 
that  things  are  getting  much  better  in 
the  Southwest. 


BANKERS  MUST  RENDER  PUB- 
LIC SERVICE. 

By  B.  F.  Harris,  President  Illinois 
Bankers * Association. 

THE  banker  must  begin  to  take  in- 
terest in  other  people,  as  well  as 
from  them. 

The  more  points  at  which  we  touch 
human  life  and  interests  the  more  alive 
we  are  and  the  longer  we  will  remain 
so,  and  the  general  interest  is  a part 
of  our  interest. 

Men  of  affairs  and  position,  as  we 
are,  we  cannot  evade  our  parts  in  the 
many  public  problems  that  press  for 
solution  or  adoption. 

“Build  no  dark  cells,  for  you  and 
your  children  may  inhabit  them,”  said 
the  famous  Quakeress  to  the  French 
king  in  reference  to  the  new  prisons  he 
was  building. 


If  the  spirit  of  service  to  and  asso- 
ciation with  effort  for  the  uplift  does 
not  appeal  to  you,  then  enlightened, 
self-interest  or  interested  selfishness 
justifies  and  demands  it. 

As  the  banker  and  farmer  go  hand 
in  hand,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  our 
first  effort  in  the  matter  of  public  wel- 
fare should  be  in  agriculture  and  the 
problems  of  rural  life. 

There  is  no  greater  work  to  be  done 
than  that  in  the  mighty  cause  of  agri- 
culture; no  better,  no  nobler,  no  friend- 
lier agency  for  the  doing  of  this  great 
work  than  the  various  State  bankers’ 
associations. 


THE  AMERICAN  BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

By  William  Livingstone,  President 
American  Bankers 9 Association. 

/"VN  May  24,  1875,  17  representa- 
tive  bankers  of  the  United  States 
met  in  New  York  to  discuss  the  need 
of  concerted  action  by  the  financial  in- 
terests of  the  country  to  prevent  a re- 
petition of  the  panic  of  1873.  This 
meeting  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
the  American  Bankers’  Association.  The 
first  convention  was  held  at  Saratoga, 
July  20,  21  and  22,  1875,  with  over 
300  bankers  in  attendance,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  second  assembly  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Oct.  3,  4 and  5,  1876,  that 
a constitution  and  by-laws  were 
adopted. 

The  founders  of  the  association  de- 
clared its  purpose  to  be:  “In  order  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  and  use- 
fulness of  banks  and  banking  institu- 
tions, and  to  secure  uniformity  of  ac- 
tion, together  with  the  practical  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  personal  ac- 
quaintance and  from  the  discussion  of 
subjects  of  importance  to  the  banking 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  especially  in  order  to  secure 
the  proper  consideration  of  questions 
regarding  the  financial  and  commer- 
cial usages,  customs  and  laws  which 
affect  the  banking  interests  of  the  en- 
tire country,”  the  concluding  phrase 
“and  for  protection  against  loss  by 
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crime”  being  added  at  a later  date. 

During  37  years  of  progress  the 
course  thus  outlined  has  been  steadily 
pursued  through  changing  conditions 
and  enlarged  opportunities,  in  a spirit 
of  harmonious  co-operation  which 
places  the  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion to-day  in  the  foremost  rank  of  na- 
tional organizations,  and  makes  it  the 
largest  federation  of  bankers  in  the 
world. 

It  is  in  every  sense  an  American 
Bankers'  Association.  Its  interests 
and  strength  are  not  confined  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  but 
include  its  dependencies — Porto  Rico, 
the  Philippines,  Hawaii  and  Alaska, 
as  well  as  the  Isle  of  Pines,  Mexico 
and  Canada.  National,  state,  savings 
and  private  banks  and  trust  companies 
are  represented  in  its  membership, 
which  now  totals  13,000,  representing 
assests  of  $14,000,000,000. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CLEARING 
HOUSE. 

By  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  President  Na- 
tional City  Bank , New  York . 

r I 'HE  clearing  house  is  not  a group 
of  banditti.  It  is,  I believe,  com- 
posed of  the  highest  grade  bankers  in 
this  country,  and  its  history  is  one  of 
helpfulness  and  conservation  at  all 
times,  and  in  times  of  panic  of  the 
most  essential  usefulness  to  the  whole 
nation. 


STRONG  MERCANTILE  POSI- 
TION. 

By  Louis  G.  Kaufman,  President  Chat- 
ham and  Phenix  National  Bank, 
New  York. 

EVER  in  the  history  of  banking, 
so  far  as  I am  conversant  with 
it,  has  there  been  a time  when  the  mer- 
cantile interests  of  the  country  have 
been  so  sound  financially.  Increased 
railroad  facilities,  low  freight  and  ex- 
press rates,  have  all  contributed  to  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  an  accumulation 


of  stocks  in  merchants*  hands.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  majority  of 
merchants  buy  only  for  current  needs, 
unless  they  endeavor  to  anticipate 
higher  prices  later  on.  This  means  that 
fewer  stocks  are  now  being  carried. 

As  for  instance,  I have  before  me 
the  statement  of  a well-to-do  merchant. 
This  statement  discloses  the  fact  that 
he  has  upward  of  $60,000  cash  on 
hand;  more  than  $150,000  bills  receiv- 
able, all  of  which  are  good,  and  only 
$40,000  in  merchandise.  This  is  but 
typical,  so  that  it  is  reasonable,  to  pre- 
sume that  the  mercantile  interests  of 
the  country  are  practically  immune 
from  the  dangers  of  a money  panic.  It 
is  this  liquid  condition  of  assets, 
throughout  the  country  that  makes  me 
feel  optimistic  of  the  future. 


NO  PANIC  IN  SIGHT. 

By  Elliott  C.  McDougal,  President 
Bank  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

\\T  E are  not  going  to  have  any 
* * panic  for  some  years  to  come. 
We  all  believe  that  we  are  at  the  very 
threshold  of  a period  of  renewal  of 
business  and  years  of  great  prosperity. 
After  this  Presidential  election  is  over 
we  are  going  to  have  good  times  that 
will  satisfy  everybody. 


PROSPERITY  COMING. 

By  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  President 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce, 
Toronto . 

OU  have  held  back  so  long  in  this 
A country  that  the  return  of  pros- 
perity will  be  rapid.  Your  railroads 
have  begun  to  buy  and  repair,  and 
their  expenditures  will  help  general 
trade  along.  They  have  got  to  the 
point  where  they  will  have  to  get 
ready.  Much  work  that  should  have 
been  done  already  is  ahead  of  them. 

All  your  bankers  with  whom  I have 
talked  are  looking  for  business  im- 
provement. 
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THE  UNFOUNDED  PREJUDICE 
AGAINST  A CENTRAL  BANK. 

By  William  C.  Cornwell , of  J.  S. 
Bache  fy  Co.,  New  York. 

' | ^ HE  National  Reserv  e Association 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
Central  Bank,  with  the  profit-making 
and  the  deposit-taking  (except  from 


banks)  cut  out.  There  seems  to  be  a 
great  prejudice  in  this  country  against 
the  Central  Bank  idea.  Such  an  atti- 
tude is  puerile  and  the  fear  is  on  a par 
with  the  child’s  dread  of  hobgoblins. 
There  is  no  reason,  in  fact,  why  we 
should  not  have  a Central  Bank  in  the 
United  States  on  the  lines  of  such  in- 
stitutions in  all  other  highly  civilized 
countries. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT 


OPENING  SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  IN  THE  PRES- 
ENCE OF  A NOTARY  PUBLIC 


TTNDER  the  new  Safe  Deposit  Law, 
^ says  the  “Bulletin  of  the  New 
York  State  Safe  Deposit  Association," 
when  the  depositor  fails  to  pay  the 
safe  rental,  due  notice  of  the  intention 
of  the  depositary  to  open  the  safe  hav- 
ing been  given,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
proper  time,  it  is  then  to  open  the  safe 
in  the  presence  of  a notary  public, 
the  notary  to  give  a certificate  con- 
taining an  inventory  of  the  contents  of 
the  box.  A copy  of  this  certificate  is 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  delinquent  de- 
positor. 

The  following  is  a form  of  notice 
recently  adopted,  together  with  form 
of  notary’s  certificate: 

Office  of  the Safe  Deposit  Company 

New  York 191.... 

To 


Sir: 

Please  take  notice,  that  a certificate  of 
which  the  within  is  a copy,  was  filed  with 

this  company  on  the  day  of 

! 191 And  fur- 
ther notice  is  hereby  given  you  that  the 

contents  of  safe  No referred  to  in  the 

within  certificate  will  be  kept  at  your  ex- 
pense in  a general  safe  or  box  in  the  vaults 
of  this  company,  for  a period  not  less  than 
two  years,  unless  sooner  demanded  by  you 


and  all  charges  accruing  and  incurred 
thereon  are  paid  at  the  time  of  such  de- 
mand. Yours,  Etc., 

Safe  Deposit  Co. 


by 


Secretary 

Certificate  of  notary  of  removal  of  contents 

of  safe  No in  

Safe  Deposit  Company. 


I 

a Notary  Public,  duly  qualified  and  sworn, 
residing  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  not  an 

officer  or  in  the  employ  of  the 

Safe  Deposit  Company,  do  hereby  certify, 
that  in  accordance  with  Section  304,  Sub- 
division 2,  of  the  Banking  Law  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  (as  amended  by  Chap.  371  of 


the  Laws  of  1911)  safe  No in  the 

vaults  of  the  said  Safe  Deposit 

Company,  at  No Street,  New 


York  City,  was  opened  in  my  presence  by 

the  secretary  of  said 

company,  and  the  contents  thereof  were 
removed,  inventoried  and  sealed  up  by  me 
in  a package  upon  which  I distinctly 

marked  the  name  of in  whose 

name  such  safe  stood  on  the  books  of  said 
company,  and  the  date  of  such  removal  by 
me,  and  I,  thereupon,  in  the  presence  of 

the  secretary  of  the 

company,  placed  all  such  contents  in  one  of 
the  general  safes  of  this  company. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  contents 

of  said  safe  No and  which 

were  removed  and  sealed  up  by  me  as 
aforesaid,  viz: 
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In  testimony  whereof,  I have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  my  office, 

this dav  of  191 

L.  S. 


Notary  Public  No. 
New  York  County. 


CHEAPNESS  OF  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
SERVICE 

T^TEASURED  by  the  degree  of  pro- 
tection  afforded,  few  forms  of 
insurance  are  so  cheap,  relatively,  as 
that  afforded  by  the  safe-deposit  box, 
which  in  some  cases  may  be  obtained 
at  a rental  of  three  dollars  a year  or 
less,  or  below  one  cent  a day,  and  yet 
giving  practically  absolute  protection 
to  securities  worth  millions  and  private 
papers  that  are  invaluable. 

This  comparatively  low  cost  of  the 
high-grade  service  rendered  by  the  safe 
deposit  organization  is  due  to  several 
factors.  In  the  first  place,  the  vaults 
are  usually  below'  ground,  thus  utiliz- 
ing a space  not  specially  desirable  for 
ordinary  banking  purposes,  but  by  its 
inaccessibility  all  the  better  adapted 
to  safe-deposit  purposes.  The  form  of 
construction  of  the  safe  deposit  boxes 
and  safes  also  permits  the  installation 
of  a great  many  units  in  a small  space. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  patrons  of  the 
vaults  largely  attend  to  their  own 
wants,  the  requirements  for  help  are 
reduced  to  a minimum. 

In  view  of  the  great  security  offered 
by  safe-deposit  vaults,  at  a trifling 
cost,  the  wonder  is  that  they  are  not 
used  by  all  persons  having  securities 
or  other  valuable  papers. 


A TIMELY  REMINDER 

AMONG  the  many  apt  advertise- 
***'  ments  for  safe-deposit  vaults  de- 
signed by  Mr.  T.  D.  MacGregor,  the 
well-known  financial  advertising  ex- 
pert, the  following  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  season: 

Going  Away  on  a Vacation  ? It  is 
safer  to  store  silver  and  bulky  pack- 
ages containing  valuables  in  the  sto- 


rage vaults  of  the  “Savings  Union” 
than  to  leave  them  in  the  home. 

The  rental  charge  is  small  and  the 
protection  absolute. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  FOR  THE 
USE  OF  BANKS 


'C'VERY  bank,  says  Barrett’s  “Mod- 
ern  Banking  Methods,”  should 
have  a separate  compartment  in  a vault 
or  safe,  apart  from  that  in  which  the 
money  is  kept,  to  be  used  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  valuable  papers,  and  stocks, 
bonds  and  other  securities,  whether 
they  be  the  property  of  the  bank  or 
of  others,  and  left  as  collateral  for 
loans,  or  for  other  purposes. 

These  should  be  locked  writh  a com- 
bination known  only  to  the  principal 
officers  of  the  bank,  except  where  in 
some  large  banks  a clerk  is  employed 
to  take  charge  of  the  collateral ; in  such 
cases  it  is  of  course  necessary  for  him 
to  have  access  to  the  special  compart- 
ment or  safe. 

The  law  holds  a r bank  to  a strict  ac- 
countability for  the  care  of  collateral 
in  its  possession  belonging  to  others. 

Let  me  say  a word  regarding  vaults. 


Few'  banks  seem  to  realize  the  necessity 
of  plenty  of  vault  room  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  career.  Wherever  possi- 
ble it  is  an  advantage  to  have  two 
vaults.  Many  large  banks  have  one  at 
least  for  each  department.  But  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  have  one  vault  in 
which  should  be  the  safes  for  the 
money  and  securities,  and  another  for 
the  books  and  vouchers.  Where  a bank 
is  so  situated  that  it  is  impossible  to 
have  more  than  one  vault,  have  that  one 
large.  Ten  feet  by  twelve  inside  is 
none  too  large  for  a small  bank,  and 
twelve  by  fifteen  will  be  found  much 
more  comfortable,  for  as  the  bank 
grow's  the  extra  space  will  be  found 
very  convenient. 

Where  there  is  only  one  vault  the 
largest  portion  should  be  set  apart  for 
the  care  of  the  books  and  papers, 
shelving  being  erected  for  the  former, 
and  drawers  or  files  and  compartments 
for  the  care  of  checks  and  deposit 
tickets,  etc.  The  balance  of  the  vault 
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should  be  partitioned  off  by  a steel 
wire  grating  in  which  should  be  the 
safes  for  the  money  and  securities.  The 
best  shelving  is  now  made  of  steel,  with 
roller  shelves.  Files  and  compartments 
of  all  kinds  are  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terial and  fitted  into  the  vaults. 


Be  sure  that  the  vault,  especially 
where  books  and  papers  are  to  be  kept, 
is  dry  and  well  ventilated.  Where  this 
is  not  the  case  it  frequently  occurs  that 
books  have  to  be  rebound  before  half 
used,  and  papers  become  mouldy  and 
get  destroyed. 


HOW  HE  BEAT  THE  BANK 


"E^ROM  the  “Court  Circular,’*  the 
*■*  “London  Bankers*  Magazine,**  ex- 
tracts the  following  relating  the 
trouble  and  final  triumph  of  a traveler 
who  essayed  to  cash  a check  in  a 
French  bank: 


To  cash  a check  in  England  or,  in- 
deed, in  any  part  of  Great  or  Greater 
Britain,  is  one  of  the  simplest  under- 
takings in  the  world.  Having  procured 
the  check,  and  assuming  the  signature 
and  the  endorsement  are  in  order,  and 
that  the  necessary  funds  are  there  to 
meet  it,  the  average  cashier,  after 
carefully  scrutinizing  the  payee,  will 
hand  out  the  money. 

Not  so  in  the  fair  metropolis  of  the 
Entente  Cordiale.  There  it  takes  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  a system  of  red 
tape  unparalleled  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world  a day  or  longer  to  get 
through  the  ordeal  of  cashing  a check 
for  a few  pounds.  Paris,  that  wonder- 
ful city  of  gaiety,  brightness  and  be- 
wilderment, means  money,  more  money, 
and  even  more  money  still. 

During  a recent  visit  I reached  the 
“Even  more  money**  stage,  and  to  sup- 
ply my  urgent  necessities  received  one 
of  those  interesting  slips  of  paper  with 
which  we  are  all  so  familiar,  instruct- 
ing one  of  the  largest  financial  institu- 
tions in  Paris — perhaps  one  of  the 
largest  and  richest  in  the  world — to 
pay  me  so  many  hundred  francs. 

Before  entering  the  stately  portals 
of  the  handsome  and  luxuriously  ap- 
pointed building  known  as — but,  no, 
wild  horses  won't  drag  from  me  the 
name — somewhere  about  10:80  A.  M., 
I smilingly  asked  my  friends  to  excuse 
me  a moment  or  two  while  I went  in 


and  cashed  a little  check.  Alas,  for 
my  presumption  and  my  conceit,  the 
sun  was  well  down  towards  the  hori- 
zon ere  I repassed  those  portals,  suc- 
cessful, but  sad. 

Gaily  approaching  a counter,  I pre- 
sented my  check,  having  carefully  en- 
dorsed it  and  rashly  waited  for  the 
equivalent  in  the  coin  of  the  realm. 
After  waiting  for  what  seemed  an  in- 
terminable period,  I was  given  a piece 
of  paper  stamped  and  numbered.  This 
I declined  to  take;  what  I wanted  was 
the  equivalent  of  25  pounds  in  good 
French  money.  The  functionary  on  the 
other  side  of  the  counter  pointed  ma- 
jestically to  a bench  in  the  hall,  indi- 
cating that  I should  sit  there  until 
called  for.  I naturally  objected,  and 
in  terse  and  vigorous  English,  not  a 
word  of  which  he  understood,  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  thoughts  that  breathed 
and  the  words  that  burned. 

An  official,  very  much  weighed  down 
with  the  gold  braid  on  his  cocked  hat 
and  his  uniform,  came  to  the  rescue 
and  explained  that  I should  have  to  sit 
down,  lie  down,  or  stand,  if  I pre- 
ferred to  do  so,  until  my  number  was 
called  out,  when  I should  in  all  prob- 
ability be  advanced  a further  stage. 

When  the  luncheon  hour  was  well 
within  sight — by  which  time  I had 
read  all  the  news  printed  in  English 
and  no  mean  part  of  that  in  French 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Paris  edi- 
tion of  “The  X.  Y.  Z.** — I heard  a 
number  called  out  which  I thought 
corresponded  with  the  one  on  my  slip 
of  paper,  but  I was  in  error,  and  my 
unseemly  haste  was  severely  com- 
mented upon. 
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About  1 :30,  on  looking  around,  I no- 
ticed my  friend  the  drawer  of  the 
check  entering  the  building,  and  rush- 
ing up  to  him  reproached  him  for  send- 
ing me  to  a bank  where,  apparently, 
they  had  to  coin  the  money  for  each 
customer.  Smiling  at  my  attempted 
facetiousness,  he  said,  “Keep  cool  and 
you'!!  get  through  all  right  in  time — 
if  you  are  lucky  it  may  be  today/’ 

Now  my  number  was  actually  called 
out  and  I boldly  approached  the  coun- 
ter from  whence  the  call  had  emanated. 
I said  I would  take  it  in  gold;  but, 
vain  hope,  the  time  was  not  yet! 

Another  slip  of  paper,  bearing  a 
number  of  questions  to  be  filled  in  as  to 
my  nationality,  age,  condition,  religion, 
etc.,  all  of  which  had  to  be  carefully 
answered. 

Naturally  this  took  up  a considerable 
amount  of  time,  and  when  I had 
finished  the  clock  struck  half  past  two. 

Numerous  messages  from  the  irri- 
tated victims  who  were  awaiting  me 
outside  had  reached  me,  including  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  I had  come  in  to 
cash  a check  or  take  up  a responsible 
position  in  the  bank  permanently.  At 
about  3:30  my  number  was  again 
called,  just  as  I was  giving  up  all 


hope  of  getting  through  that  day.  I 
walked  briskly  to  the  desk.  It  was 
suggested  that  I should  remove  my 
hat,  and  while  one  or  two  totally  ir- 
relevant questions  were  put  to  me  I 
heard  a click,  and,  hey  presto!  I had 
been  photographed. 

Again  I was  directed  to  the  settee 
which,  while  comfortable  enough  at 
10:30  A.  M.,  was  becoming  quite  the 
reverse  five  hours  later. 

Meditating,  not  joyously,  upon  the 
wasted  day,  I savagely  watched  the 
hands  of  the  great  clock  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall  and  saw  the  official  hour 
for  closing  getting  nearer  and  nearer. 
It  was  now  becoming  serious — a mat- 
ter of  life  and  death,  a race  against 
time.  Should  I win  or  lose? — 3:45, 
3:50,  3:55,  3:56 — my  eyes  swam,  my 
brain  reeled,  my  heart  almost  ceased 
to  beat,  when  number  197  was  hissed  at 
me.  I sprang  at  the  counter  and  just 
as  the  closing  hour  was  striking  I 
clutched  my  little  pile  of  gold.  What 
cared  I for  the  sneers  and  jeers  of 
those  who  had  been  waiting  and  watch- 
ing outside.  I had  won.  I had  made 
a new  record  for  speed  in  high  finance. 
I had  actualy  beaten  the  bank. 


MONEY  THAT  WILL  TALK 


D Y phonographic  impressions  on 
the  edges  of  the  paper,  giving  a 
finely  serrated  contour,  banknotes  and 
other  documents  of  stated  value  are  to 
be  protected  against  fraud,  according 
to  the  method  of  A.  E.  Bawtree,  Eng- 
lish inventor. 

The  record  of  any  desired  words  is 
obtained  by  moving  a photographic 
plate  under  a spot  of  light  reflected 
from  a mirror  diaphragm  at  the  end  of 
a recording  horn,  and  this  record  can 
be  transferred  to  the  document  paper 
by  photo-engraving  and  electrotyping 
processes,  giving  a pair  of  shearing 
edges  of  the  required  contour.  The  re- 
corded words  are  made  audible  as  the 


effect  on  an  air-blast  striking  the  ser- 
rated edges. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a pair  of 
slightly  separated  parallel  plates,  one 
with  a fine  slit  opposite  a round  hole 
in  the  other,  and  as  the  paper  is  passed 
between  the  plates,  the  air  forced 
through  the  slit  strikes  the  diaphragm 
of  a reproducing-horn  over  the  round 
hole.  For  a direct  record  the  document 
paper  in  contact  with  the  stylus  of  a 
recorder  diaphragm  may  be  drawn 
along  by  rotating  cylinders.  For  such 
a record  only  a very  simple  reproduc- 
ing device  is  needed,  and  it  may  consist 
of  a plate  through  which  projects  the 
stylus  of  a reproducing  horn. — Ex- 
change. 
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A MODERN  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 
AND  ITS  FUNCTION 

By  Christian  Djorup,  B.  C.  S.,  of  Marwick,  Mitchell,  Peat  & Co. 


Owing  to  the  enormous  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade , many  banks  are 
finding  it  advisable  to  establish  foreign  departments  for  the  better  service 
of  their  customers.  They  will , we  are  sure,  find  the  following  article  prac- 
tically helpful . Mr.  Djorup,  the  author,  is  connected  with  the  well-known 
firm  of  auditors,  Messrs.  Marwick,  Mitchell,  Peat  tf  Co.,  being  in  charge  of 
their  department  for  examining  the  for  eign  departments  of  banks.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy,  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  has  had  long  experience  with 
several  large  banking-houses  in  New  York  in  connection  with  their  foreign 
exchange  departments,  and  has  also  had  extensive  business  training  in  Aus- 
tria and  Egypt. — Editor  Bankers  Magazine. 


PROGRESSIVE  bankers  have  real- 

ized  that  they  must  not  only  ac- 
commodate their  customers  with  drafts 
and  letters  of  credit  on  foreign  coun- 
tries but  also  be  in  a position  to  ex- 
tend to  them  all  the  facilities  of  a well 
organized  foreign  department  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  valuable  accounts  and 
the  flow  of  profitable  business  to  their 
competitors. 

As  it  is  only  a matter  of  time  when 
all  the  active  banks  will  deal  in  for- 
eign exchange,  this  article  on  transac- 
tions and  their  recording  in  up  to  date 
foreign  departments  may  be  valuable 
to  every  banker  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter. To  present  this  subject  sys- 
tematically without  trying  the  patience 
of  the  reader  a balance-sheet  of  a 
modern  foreign  department  will  be 
considered  and  the  resources  and  lia- 
bilities which  may  be  found  therein 
will  be  illustrated  item  bv  item,  show- 
ing in  concise  form  transactions  which 
constitute  foreign  exchange  business. 

Assets. 

Cash  and  Cash  Items:  Under  this 

heading  would  come  cash  or  petty  cash, 
which  needs  no  comment,  and  foreign 
cash.  Separate  accounts  are  kept  for 
each  currency  and  the  foreign  money 
on  hand  converted  at  market  rate 
minus  the  dollar  balance  will  show?  the 
profit  contained  in  the  respective  ac- 
count. Here  a few  words  about  gold 
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shipments  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Gold  exports  will  prevent  the  rates 
from  rising  above  and  imports  frqpa 
falling  below  certain  points  called  the 
“gold  points/'  viz.,  the  exchange  par 
plus  or  minus  shipping  expenses.  The 
check  rates  will  ordinarily  fluctuate  be- 
tween these  gold  points,  but  the  cost 
of  gold  can  be  raised  above  the  parity 
by  a premium  on  cash,  as  we  experi- 
enced in  1907  when  the  exchange  rates 
went  above  the  theoretical  gold  export 
point,  and  on  the  other  hand  sometimes 
gold  will  be  imported  or  exported 
within  the  gold  point  by  an  institution 
acquiring  exceptional  facilities  not 
shared  by  others,  or  anxious  to  obtain 
the  free  advertising  and  increased 
prestige  which  seems  to  be  connected 
with  every  gold  shipment. 

Due  from  Foreign  Banks:  This  item, 
the  most  important  one  in  every  for- 
eign department,  comprises  about  all 
the  transactions  that  constitute  foreign 
exchange.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  informs  us  that  foreign  exchange 
is  “the  system  by  which  commercial 
nations  discharge  their  debts  to  each 
other,”  but  wre  understand  under  this 
expression  the  medium  by  wrhich  we 
settle  balances  with  foreign  nations  or 
the  actual  bills  of  exchange.  The  im- 
porter and  the  exporter,  the  investor 
and  the  dealer  in  foreign  securities  or 
American  securities  in  foreign  markets, 
the  American  traveler,  and  in  short 
everybody  who  makes  payment 
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abroad  or  receives  money  from  a for- 
eign country  will  need  or  create  for- 
eign exchange.  Whether  the  foreign 
department  is  buying  or  selling  this 
foreign  exchange  the  transaction  will 
be  passed  to  some  account  with  a for- 


in  such  a manner  that  any  auditor 
whether  internal  or  external  could 
check  the  entries  intelligently.  In 
some  foreign  departments  there  is  a 
tendency  to  treat  the  transactions  as 
if  this  department  was  of  a private 


Christian  Djorup,  B.  C.  S. 

EXAMINER  IX  CHARGE  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT,  MARWICK,  MITCHELL, 
PEAT  A COMPANY,  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS,  NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON 


eign  bank  named  “Our  Account”  or 
“Conto  Nostro,”  representing  the  de- 
partment’s deposits  with  foreign  banks. 

There  are  numerous  systems  em- 
ployed in  foreign  departments  as  to 
the  recording  of  entries,  and  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible  to  devise  one 
system  to  fit  every  department.  But 
whatever  method  be  used  in  the  de- 
partment it  should  record  the  entries 


nature  and  not  under  control  of  the 
directors  and  the  supervision  of  it  will 
be  made  difficult  if  the  foreign  ac- 
countant succeeds  in  befogging  the 
general  auditor. 

Statements  from  abroad  should  be 
obtained  as  frequently  as  possible  and 
reconciled  to  the  accounts  shown  on 
the  books  of  the  department.  There 
should  be  a permanent  record  of  these 
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reconcilements  and  the  accounts  should 
be  kept  in  such  a manner  that  a trial 
balance  as  of  any  previous  date  can 
easily  be  proved.  The  reconciliations 
will  show  the  profit  in  the  respective 
accounts  and,  compared  with  the  aver- 
age capital  invested  therein,  will  show 
what  interest  rate  has  been  obtained 
on  the  deposits  abroad. 

Besides  recording  all  the  transac- 
tions which  will  enter  “Our  Accounts 
with  Foreign  Banks,”  records  should 
be  kept  of  the  foreign  bills  purchased, 
subdivided  as  to  customers,  acceptors 
and  maturities.  As  these  bills  are  en- 
dorsed by  the  foreign  department,  the 
liability  of  customers  on  these  bills 
purchased  and  the  corresponding  lia- 
bility of  the  institution  for  its  en- 
dorsements have  to  be  considered.  This 
leads  to  the  credit  department,  which 
should  be  in  close  touch  with  the  for- 
eign department  and  should  obtain  fre- 
quent information  as  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  active  customers.  Bills  pur- 
chased, although  discounted  abroad, 
may  not  be  met  at  maturity,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  dangers  encoun- 
tered in  foreign  departments,  and  fu- 
ture contracts  give  rise  to  another  dan- 
ger which  is  generally  overlooked  by 
the  auditor.  Not  to  speculate  in  ex- 
change, foreign  departments,  having 
bought  commercial  paper  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  some  future  time,  will  sell 
their  own  paper  to  be  delivered  about 
the  same  time.  The  seller  may  be 
prevented  by  unforeseen  happenings 
from  delivering  his  bills  to  the  bank, 
yet  the  foreign  department  cannot  re- 
pudiate its  own  contracts  and  may  have 
to  cover  at  an  advanced  market  with 
great  loss. 

Furthermore,  the  danger  of  misap- 
propriation of  funds  will  be  greater 
in  the  foreign  department  than  in  any 
other  on  account  of  the  time  which 
elapses  before  the  different  accounts 
can  be  verified  and  on  account  of  the 
two  currencies  which  enter  every  trans- 
action. It  would  be  very  difficult  in- 
deed to  discover  any  fraud  perpe- 
trated with  the  aid  of  outside  parties 
such  as  brokers,  customers  and  the  like 
unless  the  rates  of  the  different  days 


were  inspected  and  all  the  conversions 
proved. 

The  dangers  can  be  minimized  by 
an  effective  internal  audit  or  a fre- 
quent periodical  audit  if  sufficiently 
exhaustive. 

Due  from  Collecting  Banks:  This 

item  is  made  up  of  short  bills  pur- 
chased on  places  with  which  no  regu- 
lar banking  connection  is  held  by  the 
department.  These  bills  are  sent  to 
the  collecting  banks  usually  with  a re- 
quest to  forward  the  proceeds  after 
collection  to  some  corresponding  bank 
located  convenient  to  the  collecting 
bank.  The  difference  between  the  out- 
standing collection  bills  and  the  bal- 
ance shown  on  the  account  will  disclose 
the  profit  or  loss  contained  therein. 

Loans,  Advances,  Etc.:  Under  this 

heading  are  grouped  foreign  loans; 
viz.,  money  loaned  to  foreign  banks 
either  in  foreign  currency  or  in  dol- 
lars. In  foreign  currency  loans  the 
difference  between  exchange  rate  at 
the  time  the  loan  was  made  and  at 
maturity  of  the  loan  will  either  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  interest  earned, 
whereas  in  dollar  loans  the  interest 
earned  will  not  be  subject  to  any 
fluctuation. 

Then  there  are  foreign  loans  made 
to  customers  by  authorizing  them  to 
draw  on  corresponding  banks  abroad 
payable  at  a certain  time  after  date  or 
after  sight.  These  loans  are  generally 
secured  by  collateral  and  the  accept- 
ance commission  as  well  as  exchange 
risks  should  be  carried  by  the  bor- 
rower. 

There  may  be  also  dollar  loans  in 
the  nature  of  advances  against  ware- 
house receipts  or  other  collateral  to 
be  paid  off  by  foreign  exchange.  The 
only  excuse  for  having  those  in  the 
foreign  department  is  that  foreign 
bills  of  exchange  will  be  remitted  by 
the  borrower  to  reduce  or  pay  off  his 
indebtedness,  but  as  the  proceeds  of 
these  foreign  bills  can  just  as  well  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  loan  de- 
partment, the  latter  department  should 
handle  these  dollar  loans. 

Under  this  heading  will  further  be 


found  advances  against  long  bills  sent 
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for  collection.  These  advances  may  be 
a certain  percentage  of  the  dollar 
equivalent  of  the  bills  in  foreign  cur- 
rency and  after  collection  the  proceeds 
would  be  credited  to  these  advance 
accounts,  which  will  only  show  the  in- 
terest earned,  while  the  profit  will 
appear  on  the  respective  foreign  bank 
account. 

Collection  long  bills,  even  if  the  full 
equivalent  had  been  paid,  will  also  be 
considered  as  advances  and  not  as  due 
from  banks,  and  are  entered  in  col- 
lection accounts  supported  by  collec- 
tion registers,  which  will  state  all  the 
details  of  these  bills.  The  profit  will 
be  contained  in  the  collection  account. 

The  department  may  also  be  called 
upon  to  advance  foreign  currency 
(cables  or  checks)  against  collection 
bills  and  to  account  to  the  borrower  in 
foreign  currency.  This  w'ould  be 
treated  similar  to  a foreign  bank  ac- 
count. The  foreign  bank  receiving  the 
proceeds  of  the  collected  bills  would 
be  debited  with  the  equivalent  in  dol- 
lars at  market  rate  and  the  same  dol- 
lar amount  will  be  applied  against  the 
credit  to  the  advance  account,  viz.,  the 
foreign  amount  less  commission,  stamps 
and  other  charges  agreed  upon.  State- 
ments would  be  rendered  by  the  de- 
partment at  certain  periods  in  foreign 
currency  writh  interest  computed  in 
that  currency  only.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  foreign  balance  converted  at 
market  rate  and  the  dollar  balance  of 
this  account  will  represent  the  interest 
earned  on  the  capital  invested  therein. 

Due  from  Customers:  It  is  not  ana 

should  not  be  the  practice  of  any  for- 
eign department  to  sell  foreign  ex- 
change on  credit,  but  frequently  there 
are  foreign  bills  sold  payable  on 
steamer  day  or  cables  payable  here 
and  abroad  at  a certain  day  which 
would  be  entered  on  the  above  account, 
sometimes  named  accounts  receivable, 
suspense  account  or  something  similar. 

Under  the  same  heading  we  have 
another  account  on  which  we  enter  the 
total  of  the  bill  rendered  for  a com- 
mercial letter  of  credit  acceptance, 
whereas  the  credit  will  go  partly  to 
the  foreign  bank,  partly  to  letter  of 


credit  commission  or  a similar  account. 

Commercial  Letters  of  Credit:  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  foreign  exchange  business  and 
necessitates  very  accurate  accounting 
and  a continuous  follow-up  system  as 
to  the  credit  and  standing  of  the  cus- 
tomers. Some  foreign  departments 
have  lost  money  by  careless  extension 
of  credit  and  many  foreign  depart- 
ments hesitate  now  to  take  up  this 
branch  of  the  business^  being  afraid  of 
the  risk  involved. 

When  a letter  of  credit  is  issued  a 
guarantee  is  signed  by  the  customer, 
the  draft  is  accepted  abroad  against 
delivery  of  the  shipping  documents, 
the  shipping  documents  are  turned 
over  to  the  customer  only  against  his 
trust  receipt,  leaving  title  in  the  mer- 
chandise with  the  bank  or  banker  un- 
til payment  of  the  acceptance  has  been 
made.  This  payment  is  made  in  time 
to  remit  to  the  accepting  bank,  and 
thus  only  a small  part  of  the  foreign 
exchange  department’s  capital  is  needed 
and  the  profits  are  usually  fair.  If 
ordinary  care  is  exercised  the  danger 
is  reduced  to  a minimum. 

All  the  letters  of  credit  issued,  the 
acceptances  made  abroad  and  the  pay- 
ments received  have  to  be  properly  re- 
corded, and  there  should  be  a control 
account  kept  on  the  general  ledger  of 
the  department  for  the  unused  letter 
of  credit  balances  and  one  for  the  un- 
matured acceptances,  the  former  show- 
ing the  contingent,  the  latter  the  ac- 
tual liability  of  the  customers  with 
corresponding  control  accounts  on  the 
liability  side. 

The  details  should  be  recorded  to 
show  the  liability  of  every  individual 
customer  on  acceptances  and  unused 
letter  of  credit  balances.  The  liability 
of  the  department  to  every  acceptor 
against  acceptances  and  unused  bal- 
ances and  the  trust  receipts  should 
show  the  letter  of  credit  number,  the 
amount,  the  maturity  abroad  and  in 
New  York,  and  what  merchandise  or 
shipping  document  respectively  had 
been  delivered  to  the  customer. 

Travelers * Letters  of  Credit  and 

Checks:  For  the  former  it  As*  adyisa- 
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ble  to  set  up  a control  account  showing 
the  contingent  liability  of  the  custom- 
ers for  unused  letter  of  credit  bal- 
ances with  the  corresponding  control 
account  on  the  liability  side,  showing 
what  amount  the  foreign  bank  or 
banks  may  be  called  upon  to  pay 
against  these  letters  of  credit.  De- 
tailed records  would  be  kept  in  a sub- 
sidiary letter  of  credit  book  and  guar- 
antees would  be  obtained  for  every  let- 
ter of  credit  issued. 

The  travelers*  checks  should  be  re- 
corded showing  what  checks  are  on 
hand  and  which  ones  have  been  sold 
and  paid  by  the  department. 

Liabilities. 

Due  to  Foreign  Banks:  In  some  in- 

stitutions these  foreign  deposits  are 
kept  in  the  general  banking  depart- 
ment, in  others  in  the  foreign  depart- 
ment. There  are  reasons  for  both 
practices.  The  foreign  banks  forward 
remittances  on  New  York  and  on  out 
of  town  banks;  they  will  request  pay- 
ments to  be  made  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  they  will  draw’ 
against  their  deposits.  These  transac- 
tions will  be  made  by  the  general 
banking  department,  and  the  cost  of 
handling  these  items  being  carried  by 
that  department  it  is  anxious  to  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  profits  realized  from 
these  accounts. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  con- 
sider that  these  accounts  are  of  a re- 
ciprocal nature  and  due  entirely  to  the 
efforts  of  the  foreign  department.  In 
many  instances  this  department  will 
have  to  keep  balances  abroad  for  which 
the  foreign  houses  allow  a very  small 
rate  of  interest;  it  will  have  to  dis- 
tribute its  business  over  a number  of 
banks  in  the  same  locality  to  retain 
their  deposits  and  show  thereby  re- 
duced profits;  and  besides,  as  the  for- 
eign business  is  totally  different  from 
the  domestic  business,  this  department 
will  usually  be  in  a better  position  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  foreign 
banks  and  bankers,  all  of  which  would 
bring  out  the  advisability  of  carrying 
these  accounts  in  the  foreign  depart- 


ment. The  latter  would  then  appear 
charged  only  with  the  actual  capital 
needed  to  run  the  foreign  business. 

Anticipated  Payments  against  Letter 
of  Credit  Acceptances : These  deposits, 
as  mentioned  before,  are  acceptances 
paid  by  the  customers  under  rebate 
before  maturity,  and  although  they  re- 
duce the  liability  of  the  customer 
against  commercial  letter  of  credit  ac- 
ceptances, they  do  not  reduce  the  cor- 
responding liability  of  the  department 
to  the  foreign  acceptors.  Therefore 
these  deposits  could  be  considered  is 
being  held  in  trust  for  the  foreign 
acceptors  and  should  there  be  set  up 
as  due  to  foreign  banks  or  bankers,  or 
if  considered  as  individual  deposits  the 
control  accounts  should  be  left  un- 
changed and  the  customers’  deposits 
will  appear  as  a reduction  to  their  cor- 
responding liability. 

Margin  Accounts:  These  are  de- 

posits made  by  customers  to  whom 
credit  is  extended  although  they  have 
no  active  accounts  with  the  institution, 
or  to  serve  as  additional  security  for 
amounts  advanced  to  them  or  letters  of 
credit  issued. 

Cash  Letters  of  Credit:  Many  trav- 
elers obtain  letters  of  credit  and  pay 
the  full  equivalent  plus  the  customary 
charges.  These  amounts  will  naturally 
remain  as  deposits  until  the  bank  on 
whom  the  letters  of  credit  have  been 
issued  advises  payment  of  drafts 
against  these  letters  of  credit,  wiien  the 
respective  amounts  will  be  transferred 
to  the  account  of  the  foreign  bank. 
This  deposit  account  usually  contains 
the  profit  realized  unless  these  profits 
are  shown  in  the  respective  foreign 
bank  account. 

Long  Drafts:  Sometimes  the  for- 

eign exporter  demands  sixty  days’  or 
ninety  days’  sight  bills  from  the  Amer- 
ican customer  to  whom  he  has  extended 
credit,  and  consequently  the  foreign 
department  will  be  occasionally  called 
upon  to  issue  long  drafts  on  foreign 
banks  to  accommodate  their  clients. 
Frequently,  however,  foreign  depart- 
ments draw  long  drafts  to  obtain  funds 
for  various  purposes,  and  these  trans- 
actions are  in  the  nature  of  loans  and 
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subject  to  the  fluctuation  of  exchange 
rates.  These  transactions  should  there- 
fore be  classified  as  speculative,  and 
they  may  cause  not  only  physical 
losses  but  also  loss  of  prestige. 

Bills  Payable:  As  mentioned  under 

loans  to  customers,  the  drafts  drawn 
by  them  on  the  department's  corre- 
spondents abroad  will  constitute  a lia- 
bility of  the  department  to  the  for- 
eign acceptors  and  should  be  sepa- 
rately shown  on  the  respective  accept- 
ance account.  At  maturity  a transfer 
will  be  made  from  the  acceptance  to 
the  foreign  bank  account  and  the 
profit  or  loss  will  be  arrived  at  from 
the  loan  account. 

Accounts  Payable:  These  accounts 

will  contain  all  the  foreign  exchange 
items  purchased  which  are  payable  on 
steamer  day,  invoices  for  supplies  pur- 
chased, cable  bills,  fees  or  similar 
items  and  brokers’  bills  payable,  which 
are  usually  shown  in  a “brokerage” 
instead  of  a “broker’s”  account. 

Undivided  Profits:  There  are  dif 

ferent  ways  of  recording  profits.  The 
most  logical  method  would  seem  to  be 
the  calculation  of  interest  earned  on 
the  capital  invested  in  the  department 
and  to  compare  the  average  balances 
of  the  individual  accounts  with  the 


profits  made  in  these  accounts.  This 
will  show  the  interest  earned  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  various  accounts 
and  which  of  the  accounts  are  profita- 
ble. If  all  the  profits  realized  are 
thrown,  so  to  speak,  into  one  big  pot, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  branches 
should  be  extended  or  curtailed.  Some- 
times the  earning  power  of  a foreign 
department  is  reduced  by  having  too 
many  accounts  in  certain  localities  and 
an  insufficient  turnover  of  the  capital 
and  can  be  considerably  improved  by 
closing  unnecessary  accounts. 

Balance:  This  item  represents  the 

capital  invested  in  the  foreign  depart- 
ment by  the  general  banking  depart- 
ment, and  taken  by  itself  does  not 
throw  any  light  on  the  affairs  of  the 
department.  A balance  of  $500,000 
may  well  represent  actual  liabilities  of 
$5,000,000  and  resources  of  $5,500,- 
000  with  contingent  assets  and  liabili- 
ties going  into  eight  or  nine  figures, 
which  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
itemizing  the  foreign  exchange  bal- 
ances on  both  sides  of  the  general 
balance  sheet,  or  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing a daily  statement  of  the  depart- 
ment that  can  easily  be  consolidated 
with  the  figures  of  the  general  banking 
department. 


NOT  SO  MUCH  MONEY  GOING  ABROAD 


"C'ALLING  off  in  the  money  orders 
A sent  abroad  is  taken  by  some  as 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Postal  Sav- 
ings Bank  in  caring  for  money  which 
foreigners  have  heretofore  been  sending 
out  of  the  country. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  last  ten 
years  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
value  of  money  orders  payable  in  for- 
eign countries  of  approximately  500  per 
cent.  During  the  first  six  months  of 


the  present  fiscal  year,  the  decrease  was 
$7,653,634*.74‘,  as  compared  with  an  in- 
crease of  $9,31 8,085.28  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

These  figures  may  not  be  conclusive* 
but  they  tend  to  confirm  the  claim  that 
the  Postal  Savings  Bank  is  getting  a 
lot  of  money  that  would  otherwise  have 
gone  to  the  regular  savings  banks  but 
for  their  indifference  and  neglect. 


GROWTH  OF  A SMALL  DEPOSIT 


"C^ROM  Winsted,  Conn.,  comes  the  in- 
formation  that  one  of  the  first  de- 
positors in  the  Falls  Village  Savings 
Bank  deposited  two  dollars  in  1856 — 
the  only  deposit  made.  The  original 


bank-book  is  kept  with  the  account  in- 
tact as  a souvenir  by  a brother  of  the 
original  depositor,  who  died  many  years 
ago.  Principal  and  interest  on  the  two 
dollars’  deposit  now  amounts  to  $21.06. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 


By  D.  P.  Morgan,  Bank  of  Africa,  Ltd.,  Gape  Town,  South  Africa ; 
(Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  London) 


OOUTH  AFRICA  is  in  many  re- 
^ spects,  just  now,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  Great  Britain's  oversea  domin- 
ions. It  is  a land  of  vast  mineral  pos- 
sibilities, peopled  with  races  of  many 
colors  and  of  various  degrees  of  civil- 
ization. It  therefore  has  grave  prob- 
lems before  it — problems  of  a social, 
economic,  and  political  character.  Re- 
cently, its  four  principal  Provinces 
have  united  under  one  Government,  and 
some  of  its  finest  minds  are  now  de- 
vising the  best  means  of  securing  the 
country’s  development  on  sound  eco- 
nomic lines.  The  railway  systems,  be- 
tween which  there  formerly  existed  a 
wasteful  competition,  have  been  united, 
and  are  now  subject  to  the  control  of 
a Minister  of  the  Union  Government, 
who  sees  that  a deaf  ear  is  never 
turned  to  appeals  for  new  lines  which 
are  likely  to  conduce  to  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  or  other  industry. 
A commission  has  thoroughly  gone  into 
the  question  of  customs  duties,  and 
shortly  these  will  be  fixed  on  a basis . 
suitable  to  the  conditions  of  South  Af- 
rica as  a whole.  The  country  has  suf- 
fered a good  deal  from  pests  and 
drought  in  the  past,  and  its  farmers 
have  been  greatly  handicapped  in  their 
fight  with  local  conditions,  owing  some- 
times to  ignorance,  but  more  often  to 
lack  of  capital.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  however,  the  gradual  renascence 
of  agriculture  has  been  witnessed. 
Great  results  have  been  achieved  by 
means  of  water  conservation,  the  estab- 
lishment of  agricultural  colleges  and 
the  means  adopted  by  the  Government 
for  extirpating  disease. 

Population. 

The  total  population  for  the  Union 
is  now  about  6,000,000,  and  it  has  in- 
creased nearly  800,000  since  1904.  The 
greatest  increase  is  registered  in  the 
Transvaal,  which  Province  has  now  a 
population  of  1,676,000.  The  white 
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population  of  the  Union  is  only  1,300,- 
000,  against  4,100,000  natives  and 
619,000  of  other  colored  races.  While 
the  white  population  has  increased 
fourteen  per  cent.,  the  natives  and  col- 
ored peoples  are  more  by  fifteen  per 
cent.  These  figures,  however,  comprise 
only  the  populaiions  of  the  Union,  and 
inasmuch  as  they  leave  out  of  ac- 
count the  large  native  population  of 
such  Protectorates  as  Basutoland  and 
Sw’azieland,  they  do  not  give  a just 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  native 
problem.  The  white  man  in  South  Af- 
rica is  outnumbered  by  the  native  to 
the  extent  of  five  to  one,  and  the  na- 
tive is  increasing  in  a much  greater 
ratio. 

Only  four  towns  in  the  Union  have 
a white  population  in  excess  of  20,000. 
These  are:  Johannesburg,  with  120,- 

411;  Durban,  with  3 1 ,896 ; Pretoria, 
with  29,660 ; and  Cape  Town,  with 
29,933.  Johannesburg’s  figures  have 
augmented  37,000  since  1904,  and  Pre- 
toria’s, 8,000;  Cape  Town’s  figures, 
however,  show  a decrease  of  14,000. 

Commerce. 


The  total  exports  last  year  were 
valued  at  £58,900,000,  which  figure 
has  gradually  augmented  from  about 
£6,000,000  in  1885.  This  sounds  like 
a formidable  sum  for  so  young  a coun- 
try with  such  a small  white  population, 
but  when,  on  closer  scrutiny,  it  is 
found  that  gold  and  diamonds  account 
for  £46,000,000  of  the  total,  the 
glamor  is  removed. 

Ostrich  rearing  is  a flourishing  in- 
dustry in  some  parts  of  the  Cape  Prov- 
inces, and  given  satisfactory  markets, 
the  future  should  witness  progress  in 
this  direction.  Ostrich  feathers  to  the 
value  of  £2,253,000  were  exported  last 
year,  being  an  increase  of  sixty  ner 
cent,  since  1906.  Close  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  breeding  of  sheep, 
with  a view  to  improving  the  quality 
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of  wool.  Fair  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  wool  industry,  exports  having 
gone  up  from  £2,700,000  in  1906  to 
£3,900,000  in  1911.  Minor  products 
exported  include  wattle  bark,  buchu 
leaves,  maize,  fruit,  hides,  tobacco  and 
sugar.  Diamonds  to  the  value  of  over 
£8,000,000  were  exported  last  year. 

The  Rand  is  the  great  magnet  which 
attracts  people  here  and  sets  in  mo- 
tion the  wheels  of  other  industries.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  population 
of  Johannesburg  is  far  ahead  of  any 
of  the  other  towns  in  South  Africa; 
and  the  mines  are  responsible  for  this 
fact.  There  are  now  employed  on  the 
mines  some  31,700  white  and  269,000 
colored  people.  The  output  of  the 
Transvaal  gold  mines  last  year  was 
valued  at  £34,991,620,  which  figure 
has  gradually  increased  from  £7,253,- 
665  in  1902.  Dividends  distributed 
have  increased  from  £2,127,726  in 
1902  to  £8,058,319  in  191 L The 
Rhodesian  mines  were  responsible  for 
an  additional  gold  output  of  £2,647,- 
895  -last  year,  while  they  distributed 
dividends  to  the  value  of  £584,128. 

Imports  last  year  reached  the  sum 
of  £39,500,000,  being  £7,000,000 
more  than  the  figures  for  1906.  If  we 
go  back  twenty-six  years  we  find  the 
increase  to  be  over  £23,000,000.  The 
most  important  item  comprised  in  last 
year's  figures  is  one  entitled,  “food 
and  drink.” 

With  all  the  attention  that  has  been 
given  to  agriculture,  we  are  yet  appar- 


Bankixg. 

South  Africa  is  a country  where  the 
branch-bank  system  has  prevailed  com- 
pletely over  the  local  or  district  bank 
system.  Many  efforts  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  establish  local 
banks,  but  the  result  has  always  been 
that  these  small  concerns  have  either 
been  absorbed  by  the  larger  ones  or 
that  they  have  succumbed  in  times  of 
crisis.  Public  opinion  has  frequently 
shown  itself  to  be  averse  to  this  cen- 
tralizing tendency  in  banking,  but  the 
process  is  really  an  evolutionary  one, 
which  has,  on  the  whole,  operated  for 
the  good  of  the  community.  Although 
there  are  only  six  banking  institutions 
in  existence  in  South  Africa  to-day  (and 
the  number  is  constantly  getting 
smaller),  there  are  some  460  branches 
and  agencies  of  the  same  concerns 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  fair, 
therefore,  to  assume  that  the  remote 
centers  would  not  be  so  well  supplied 
with  banking  facilities  did  some  sys- 
tem other  than  that  now  in  vogue  pre- 
vail. 

South  Africa  has  only  recently  re- 
covered rom  a period  of  acute  depres- 
sion, during  which  bankers  refrained 
from  opening  new  branches,  and  se- 
verely curtailed  facilities  to  clients.  It 
will  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  watch 
the  changes  in  some  representative 
items,  gleaned  from  the  balance  sheets 
of  the  banks  doing  business  in  the  four 
Provinces  of  the  Union: 


1906.  1907.  1908.  1909.  1910.  1911. 

Notes  outstanding £2,100,727  £1,788,658  £1,861,740  £2,024,203  £2,378,685  £2,337,019 

Deposits  33,185,345  30,103,028  30,012,317  30,734,165  32,341,864  34*901,002 

Discounts  and  advances  27,233,540  23,367,752  21,972,340  92,042,179  25,321,246  29,889,476 


ently  far  from  being  in  a position  to 
subsist  on  the  local  supply  of  food. 
Some  satisfaction  may,  however,  be  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  we  imported 
in  this  category  less  than  we  did  in 
1906  by  £1,500,000.  The  bulk  of  the 
balance  is  represented  by  manufactured 
articles,  machinery  and  timber.  Arti- 
cles imported  for  use  in  agriculture 
have  increased  in  value  from  £443,000 
in  1907  to  £643,000  in  1911- 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  year  1907 
was  the  worst  during  this  series  of 
years,  advances  having  declined  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  £4,000,000,  and  the 
other  items  showing,  sympathetically,  a 
downward  tendency.  This  sum  repre- 
sents bank  investments  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  South  Africa  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  London 
money  market  at  lower  rates.  This  re- 
strictive policy  was  severely  felt  by 
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tradespeople  throughout  South  Africa, 
while  it  naturally  accounted  for  a great 
decrease  in  bank  earnings.  With  the 
advent  of  better  times,  the  change  in 
the  banking  policy  was  sudden  and 
complete;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
advances  at  the  end  of  last  year  were 
about  £6,500,000  more  than  the  fig- 
ures four  years  previously.  Money 
has  of  late  been  lent  out  for  the  as- 
sistance of  all  sorts  of  legitimate  un- 
dertakings, and  trade  is  feeling  the 
benefit  of  this  welcome  support,  while 
again  the  banks  have  all  shared  in  the 
increased  profits. 

Deposits  have  not  grown  in  the  same 


ratio  as  advances,  and  one  unsatisfac- 
tory feature  is  that  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  total  represents  fixed  deposits. 

The  note  circulation,  although  a rel- 
atively small  one,  is  now  higher  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years.  The  notes 
of  the  Cape  Province  are  specially  se- 
cured, bankers  being  obliged  to  invest 
in  Government  securities  sums  equiva- 
lent to  the  value  of  the  notes  received 
from  the  Treasurer.  Different  systems 
are  in  vogue  in  the  three  other  Prov- 
inces. When  the  banking  laws  of  the 
Provinces  are  harmonized,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  what  system  will  be 
adopted  in  the  Union. 


GIFT  OF  $200,000  TO  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 


DY  the  way  of  further  celebration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
of  New  York,  Janies  Stillman,  now 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  but 
for  many  years  president,  recently 
cabled  from  Paris  a gift  of  $100,000 
for  a fund  to  be  used  for  the  bank’s 
employees.  The  directors  decided  to 
appropriate  another  $100,000  from  the 
surplus.  With  the  money  already  in 
the  treasury,  the  employees’  fund  now 
amounts  to  about  $225,000. 

The  fund  is  to  be  used  by  the  treas- 
urer of  the  City  Bank  Club,  and  only 
the  income  used.  The  club  is  composed 
of  the  450  employees  of  the  bank,  and 
none  of  the  officers  are  eligible  for 
membership.  The  club  has  comfortably 
furnished  quarters  in  the  basement  of 
the  bank,  and  has  practically  no  run- 
ning expenses  to  meet,  so  that  the  en- 
tire income  will  be  available  for  edu- 
cational, charitable  and  entertainment 
purposes.  The  membership  dues  are 
one  dollar  a year. 

The  bank’s  officers  had  under  con- 
templation a pension  plan  to  provide 
for  aged  and  sick  employees,  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  this  plan  would 


not  be  affected  by  the  $200, 000. en- 
dowment fund.  It  has  been  the  chib’s 
practice  to  hold  monthly  dinners,  after 
which  a lecture  and  entertainment  were 
provided  in  the  main  banking  room. 
With  upward  of  $10,000  a year  to 
spend  it  is  said  that  more  elaborate 
features  would  be  arranged. 

Mr.  Stillman  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  formation  of  the  City  Bank 
Club,  which  he  started  eight  years 
ago  with  a personal  gift  of  $10,000, 
and  he  has  always  been  keenly  inter- 
ested in  its  welfare.  A few  years  ago 
he  added  another  $10,000  to  his  first 
gift.  The  club  has  been  popular  with 
the  bank’s  employees,  and  its  meetings 
have  been  well  attended.  It  is  enter- 
tained at  a lawn  party  at  Beech  wood, 
President  Vanderlip's  estate  at  Scar- 
borough, each  year,  and  occasionally 
arranges  other  outings.  Jacob  Wehn- 
siedler  is  president;  Roy  F.  Letson, 
vice-president;  E.  B.  Maher,  secretary, 
and  Will  V.  Faxon,  treasurer. 

The  City  Bank,  organized  as  a State 
institution,  received  its  charter  two 
days  before  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
of*  1812. 
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RECENT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  BANKERS 


COLLECTIONS 

FAILURE  TO  MAKE  COLLECTION NEGLI- 
GENCE  BURDEN  OF  PROOF. 

Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  Mav  29, 
1912. 

STORM  BROS.  VS.  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
LONDON. 

In  an  action  against  a bank  for  failing  to 
collect  drafts,  the  burden  is  upon  the  cus- 
tomer to  show  that  the  failure  to  collect 
was  due  to  the  bank’s  negligence. 

'T'HIS  was  an  action  against  a bank 
A for  negligently  failing  to  collect 
certain  drafts. 

Hobson,  C.J.  (omitting  part  of  the 
opinion) : The  gist  of  the  plaintiff's 

action  is  negligence.  It  is  not  a suit 
on  the  parol  agreement  to  guarantee 
the  drafts.  In  order  to  hold  the  bank 
responsible,  the  burden  of  proof  was 
upon  them  to  show  that  the  bank,  by 
negligence,  had  failed  to  collect  the 
drafts.  Negligence  is  not  presumed. 
It  must  be  proved.  Although  the  stave 
company  made  the  deposits  as  shown 
by  the  evidence,  it  may  be  that  none  of 
this  money  was  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  two  drafts  in  question. 
There  is  not  a fact  or  circumstance 
shown  in  the  evidence  to  establish  this 
fact.  They  inquired  at  the  bank  on 
the  day  when  the  drafts  were  due,  and 
were  told  there  was  no  money  there  to 
pay  them.  They  then  acquiesced  in 
this  statement  of  the  cashier,  he  and 
they  both  thinking  that  the  stave  com- 
pany would  be  able  in  the  near  future 
to  pay  the  drafts;  but  that  the  bank 
in  fact  ever  had  any  money  in  its 
hands,  which  it  could  with  propriety 
have  applied  to  the  payment  of  these 
drafts,  is  not  shown  bv  the  evidence. 
It  may  be  that  each  of  these  deposits 
was  made  to  cover  an  existing  over- 
draft. The  facts  shown  are  as  con- 
sistent with  this  view  as  the  contrary. 
Negligence  not  being  presumed,  and 


the  proof  not  being  sufficient  to  show 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  bank,  or 
to  raise  the  presumption  of  negligence, 
the  circuit  court  properly  instructed 
the  jury  to  find  for  the  defendant. 

Judgment  affirmed. 


INDORSER 

WARRANTY  OF CAPACITY  OF  MAKER 

MARRIED  WOMAN. 

Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  January  2, 
1912. 

IN  RE  YOUNG’S  ESTATE  APPEAL  OF  VINCENT. 

The  provision  of  the  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments Law,  that  an  indorser  warrants  “that 
all  prior  parties  had  capacity  to  contract,” 
applies  even  though  the  holder  knew,  when 
he  took  the  paper,  that  the  maker  was  a 
married  woman. 


'T'HIS  was  a claim  against  the  estate 
of  the  deceased  as  indorser  upon 
the  note  of  a married  woman,  which 
had  been  discounted  by  the  East  End 
Savings  & Trust  Company. 

Stewart,  «/.  (omitting  part  of  the 
opinion)  : The  fact  that  originally  the 

debt  was  that  of  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Vincent,  and  not  enforceable  at  law 
against  her,  puts  no  different  aspect 
on  the  case.  A moral  obligation  rested 
on  Mrs.  Vincent  to  pay  the  debt,  as 
she  had  contracted  to  do.  Her  legal 
exemption  from  liability  was  a person- 
al privilege  of  which  she  might  or 
might  not  choose  to  avail  herself. 
(Leonard  vs.  Duffin,  94  Pa.  218;  Rath- 
fon  vs.  Locher,  215  Pa.  571,  64  Atl. 
790.)  It  follows  that  when  the  first 
note  was  given  with  Parthenia  Young 
as  indorser  a consideration  moved  di- 
rectly to  Mrs.  Vincent  in  the  extension 
allowed  her  to  redeem  her  moral  obli- 
gation. The  bank  then  being  the  holder 
in  due  course,  for  value,  is  entitled  to 
the  protection  which  our  act  of  May 
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16,  1901  (P.  L.  194),  relating  to  nego- 
tiable instruments,  gives.  By  the  fifty- 
seventh  section  of  that  act,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  “a  holder  in  due  course  holds 
the  instrument  free  from  any  defect  of 
title  of  prior  parties,  and  free  from 
defense  available  to  private  parties 
among  themselves,  and  may  enforce 
payment  of  the  instrument  for  the  full 
amount  against  all  parties  liable  there- 
on/' And  by  the  sixty-sixth  section  it 
is  provided  that  every  unqualified  in- 
dorsement shall  be  held  to  warrant  (1) 
that  the  instrument  is  genuine  and  in 
all  respects  what  it  purports  to  be ; 
(2)  that  the  indorser  has  a good  title 
to  it;  and  (3)  that  all  prior  parties  had 
capacity  to  contract.  The  effect  of  the 
statute  is  to  shut  off*  all  such  defense 
as  is  here  set  up.  In  so  deciding,  we 
are  in  accord  with  the  decisions  in 
other  States  where  like  statutory  pro- 
vision governs. 

In  Erwin  vs.  Downs,  15  N.  Y.  57 5, 
it  is  held  that  “the  indorsement  of  a 
promissory  note  implies  a guaranty  by 
the  indorser,  that  the  makers  were  com- 
petent to  contract  in  the  character  in 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  paper,  they 
purported  to  contract;  and  knowledge 
by  one  who  became  the  holder  of  such 
a note  before  maturity  and  for  a valu- 
able consideration  that  the  makers 
were  married  women  does  not  deprive 
him  of  the  right  to  rely  upon  the  im- 
plied guaranty  of  the  indorser  that  the 
makers  were  competent  to  contract  as 
parties,  nor  of  the  character  of  a bona 
fide  holder."  In  Binney  vs.  Globe  Na- 
tional Bank,  150  Mass.  574,  it  is  held 
that,  “while  a promissory  note  between 
husband  and  wife  is  void  between  the 
original  parties,  an  indorser,  when  sued 
on  the  contract  between  him  and  his 
indorsees,  is  not  at  liberty  to  deny  the 
validity  of  the  original  note,  or  the 
capacity  of  the  maker,  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  his  or  her  liability."  The 
views  expressed  in  these  cases  as  to  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  the  statute  rest 
upon  the  plain  language  of  the  act 
itself,  which  admits  of  no  other  con- 
struction. Their  application  to  the 
case  in  hand  is  too  obvious  to  call  for 
discussion. 


STOCK 

LIEN  OF  BANK  UPON REFUSAL  TO 

TRANSFER STOCKHOLDER  INDEBTED 

TO  BANK. 

Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  Appellate  Di- 
vision, First  Department,  December,  1911. 

HENRY  C.  8TRAHMAK  VS.  YOBKV1LLE  BANK. 

In  the  absence  of  a statute  authorizing 
such  restriction,  it  is  not  competent  for  a 
bank  to  restrict  the  transfer  of  its  stock  by 
a stockholder  who  is  indebted  to  it. 

Section  51  of  the  Stock  Corporation  Law 
of  New  York,  wmch  provides  that  if  a 
stockholder  is  indebted  to  his  corporation 
the  directors  may  refuse  to  assent  to  the 
transfer  until  the  indebtedness  is  paid,  pro- 
vided a copy  of  the  section  be  printed  on 
the  certificate,  is  applicable  to  banking  cor- 
porations. 

The  provision  in  the  Banking  Law  of  New 
York  that  no  banking  corporation  shall 
make  any  loan  or  discount  on  the  security 
of  its  own  stock,  nor  be  the  purchaser  there- 
of, unless  necessary  to  prevent  loss  upon  a 
debt  previously  contracted  in  good  faith, 
relates  to  security  taken  and  held  upon 
which  the  bank  obtains  a lien,  which  it  may 
enforce  in  the  event  of  a default  by  the 
debtor,  and  is  not  applicable  where  a bank 
merely  discounts  the  notes  of  a stockholder, 
without  taking  his  stock  as  collateral  se- 
curity. 

The  notice  to  the  assignee  of  the  stock  is 
sufficient  if  a copy  of  the  by-law  authoriz- 
ing a refusal  in  such  cases  is  printed  on  the 
certificate. 

'T'HIS  proceeding  was  brought  to 
A compel  the  Yorkville  Bank,  a 
banking  corporation  incorporated  un- 
der the  laws  of  New  York,  to  transfer 
ten  shares  of  its  stock  upon  its  books. 
A certificate  for  these  shares  had  been 
issued  to  Charles  C.  Clausen,  who  had 
pledged  the  same  with  the  Hudson 
Trust  Company  as  collateral  security 
to  a note.  The  note  not  being  paid  at 
maturity,  the  trust  company  sold  the 
stock  to  the  plaintiff.  When  the  latter 
presented  it  for  transfer  to  the  bank, 
transfer  was  refused  because  Clausen 
was  indebted  to  the  bank. 

Laugh lin,  J.  (omitting  part  of  the 
opinion)  : Subdivision  5 of  section  25 

of  the  Banking  Law,  so  far  at  ma- 
terial, provided  as  follows:  “No  such 

corporation  shall  make  any  loan  or 
discount  on  the  security  of  the  shares 
of  its  own  capital  stock  nor  be  the 
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purchaser  or  holder  of  any  such  shares 
unless  such  security  or  purchase  shall 
be  necessary  to  prevent  loss  upon  debt 
previously  contracted  in  good  faith; 
and  stock  purchased  or  acquired  shall, 
within  six  months  from  the  time  of  its 
purchase,  be  sold  or  disposed  of  at 
public  or  private  sale/* 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  discount 
of  Clausen’s  paper  by  the  bank,  upon 
which  it  made  the  loan  to  him  which 
was  unpaid,  as  already  stated,  did  not 
constitute  a loan  or  discount  on  the 
security  of  the  shares  of  its  capital 
stock  then  owned  by  him,  within  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  provisions 
of  said  subdivision  5 of  section  25  of 
the  Banking  Law  herein  quoted.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  or  not  the  dis- 
count and  loan  were  made  on  collateral 
security,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
transaction  contained  any  reference  to 
his  ownership  of  capital  stock  in  the 
defendant.  Clausen’s  stock  was  never 
redelivered  to  defendant  since  it  was 
issued  to  him,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  was  any  agreement  to  rede- 
liver it.  The  statute,  we  think,  plainly 
relates  to  security  taken  and  held,  upon 
which  the  bank  obtains  a lien,  which  it 
may  enforce  in  the  event  of  a default 
in  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness.  If 
there  were  a conflict  between  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Banking  Law  and  the 
Stock  Corporation  Law  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  provisions  of  the  former  would 
prevail;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  con- 
flict the  provisions  of  the  Stock  Corpo- 
ration Law  in  question  does  not  give, 
or  purport  to  give,  to  the  corporation 
issuing  the  stock  a lien  on  the  shares 
of  the  capital  stock  owned  by  a stock- 
holder who  is  indebted  to  it,  but  merely 
provides  that  the  directors  may  refuse 
to  consent  to  a transfer  of  his  stock 
until  the  indebtedness  is  paid.  It  is  a 
provision  for  the  coercion  of  the  pay- 
ment of  an  indebtedness  by  a stock- 
holder to  the  corporation  as  a condition 
of  his  being  able  to  effect  a sale  of  the 
stock  which  will  be  recognized  by  the 
corporation  and  transferred  on  its 
books.  It  was,  therefore,  competent 
for  the  defendant  to  claim  the  benefit 
of  said  section  26,  now  section  51,  of 


the  Stock  Corporation  Law.  The  re- 
maining question  to  be  decided  is 
whether  it  has  effectively  done  so. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
visions printed  on  the  face  of  this  cer- 
tificate, if  authorized  by  defendant  at 
the  time , mould  constitute  a substantial 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
said  section  26  of  the  Stock  Corpora- 
tion Law  is  not  free  from  doubt;  but 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  purpose  of 
the  statute  was  to  give  notice  to  the 
purchaser  of  stock  that  the  directors 
might  refuse  to  consent  to  a transfer 
thereof  until  the  indebtedness  owing 
by  the  stockholder  to  the  corporation 
was  paid,  and  in  that  view  the  provi- 
sions printed  on  the  face  of  this  cer- 
tificate gave  the  purchaser  such  notice 
quite  as  effectively  as  if  a copy  of  the 
statute  had  been  written  or  printed 
upon  the  certificate  instead. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  de- 
fendant should  have  judgment  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  not  obliged  to  transfer 
the  stock  upon  its  books  until  the  in- 
debtedness of  Clausen  to  it  is  paid. 


STOCK 

LIEN  OF  BANK  UPON PENNSYLVANIA 

STATUTE. 

Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  January  2, 
1912. 


BANK  OF  MILLVALE  VS.  OHIO  VALLEY  BANK 
ET  AL. 

Under  the  statutes  of  Pennsylvania  a 
bank  may  not  acquire  a lien  upon  its  own 
stock  for  the  indebtedness  of  a stockholder. 

The  former  statute  authorizing  such  a 
lien  (act  May  13,  1876)  was  repealed  by 
the  act  June  24,  1895. 


F | sttlS  was  a mandamus  proceeding 
A to  compel  the  Ohio  Valley  Bank 
to  transfer  twenty-five  shares  of  its 
stock  to  the  Bank  of  Millvale.  The 
stock  had  been  owend  by  W.  H. 
Graham,  who  had  pledged  it  as  secur- 
ity for  a loan.  The  loan  not  being 
paid  the  stock  was  sold,  and  became 
the  property  of  the  Millvale  Bank. 
Graham  had  also  made  a note  to  the 
Ohio  Valley  Lank,  upon  which  he  had 
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defaulted,  and  the  latter  bank  refused 
to  transfer  the  stock  upon  its  books  be- 
cause it  claimed  a lien  thereon  for  this 
indebtedness. 

The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Common  Picas 
upon  the  opinion  of  Ford,  Judge.  In 
the  course  of  that  opinion  it  was  said: 
“It  is  conceded  that  the  defendant 
bank  may  refuse  a transfer  and  as  se- 
curity retain  title  to  the  stock  unless 
the  provisions  of  section  21  [Act  May 
13,  1876]  have  been  repealed  by  the 
act  of  June  24,  1895.  The  act  of  1895 
is  as  follows:  ‘That  any  stockholier 

of  any  company  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  this  commonwealth  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  a certificate  of  the 
number  of  shares  standing  to  his,  her 
or  their  credit  on  the  books  of  the  cor- 
poration, which  certificate  shall  be 
signed  by  the  president  or  vice-presi- 
dent or  other  officer  designated  by  the 
board  of  directors,  countersigned  by 
the  treasurer  and  sealed  with  the  com- 
mon seal  of  the  corporation,  which  cer- 
tificate or  evidence  of  stock  ownership 
shall  be  transferable  on  such  books  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  in  person 
or  by  attorney,  duly  authorized  as  the 
by-laws  may  prescribe,  subject,  how- 
ever,  to  all  payments  due  or  to  become 
due  thereon;  and  the  assignee  or  par'.y 
to  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  so 
transferred  shall  be  a member  of  said 
corporation  and  have  and  enjoy  all  the 
immunities,  privileges  and  franchises 
and  be  subject  to  all  of  the  liabilities, 
conditions  and  penalties  incident  there- 
to, in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
subscriber  or  holder  would  have  been. 
And  upon  a sale  of  such  stock  in  satis- 
faction of  any  debt  for  which  it  is 
pledged  the  purchaser  shall  have  the 
right  to  compel  a transfer  of  such  9tock 
upon  the  corporation  books  and  the  de- 
livery of  a proper  certificate  therefor. 

“ ‘Section  2.  That  all  laws  or  parts 
of  laws  inconsistent  herewith  be  and 
the  same  are  hereby  repealed/ 

“In  Sproul  vs.  Standard  Plate  Glass 
Co.,  201  Pa.  103,  50  Atl.  1003,  the  de- 
fendant was  a manufacturing  corpora- 
tion, and  claimed  a lien  upon  stock  to 
which  Sproul  was  entitled  for  a debt 


contracted  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1895.  It  was  held  that  the  act 
had  no  retroactive  effect  so  as  to 
change  the  rights  of  the  parties  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  act,  but  Mr. 
Justice  Mitchell,  in  construing  the 
act,  said:  ‘The  act  of  June  24,  1895 

(P.  L.  258),  provided  for  the  transfer 
of  certificates  of  stock  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  holder  as  the  by-laws  may  pre- 
scribe, “subject  to  all  payments  due  or 
to  become  due  thereon/’  and  then  con- 
tained the  provision  in  regard  to  pur- 
chasers of  sales,  in  satisfaction  of  debt. 
* * * The  only  repealing  clause  is 

the  general  one  of  all  laws  inconsistent 
herewith,  but  as  the  act  of  1895  is 
upon  the  same  subject  and  in  a large 
part  in  the  same  words  as  section  7 
of  the  act  of  April  29  1874  (P.  L. 
78),  but  gives  an  absolute  right  of 
transfer  inconsistent  with  the  necessity 
of  consent  by  the  board  of  directors 
this  requirement  of  the  act  of  1874  is 
necessarily  repealed.’ 

“In  the  present  case  the  question  dif - 
ers  from  the  question  in  Sproul  vs. 
Plate  Glass  Company,  in  that  the  stock 
is  that  of  a bank  of  discount  and  de- 
posit organized  under  the  act  of  1876. 
and  not  under  the  general  corporation 
act  of  1874.  Prior  to  the  act  of  1895, 
corporations,  including  banks  of  dij- 
count  and  deposit,  were  vested  witn 
lien  upon  their  stock  for  an  indebted- 
ness owing  by  a stockholder  to  the  cor- 
poration. The  act  of  1895  favors  the 
sale  and  transfer  of  stock,  and  avoids 
anything  tending  to  hamper  such  trans- 
actions. The  act  regulates  the  issue 
and  transfer  of  stock  by  companies  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Company  and  corporation 
are  commonly  used  as  interchangeable 
terms.  Manifestly  ‘companies’  used  in 
connection  with  the  words  ‘incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  this  common 
wealth’  related  to  corporations  and  in- 
cluded banks  of  discount  and  deposit 
It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  1 aw 
to  encourage  loans  by  banks  of  dis- 
count and  deposit  to  stockholders.  It 
is  specifically  provided  that  a bank 
shall  not  take  as  security  for  any  loan 
or  discount  a lien  on  any  part  of  its 
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capital  stock,  but  the  same  security, 
both  in  kind  and  amount,  shall  be  re- 
quired of  persons,  shareholders,  and 
nonshareholders.  Clearly  the  purpose 
of  the  act  of  1895  was  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  stock,  not  only  to  a pur- 
chaser in  ordinary  course,  but  to  a 
pledgee  and  to  a purchaser  at  a sale  had 
upon  a pledge  given  in  security  for  a 
debt.  It  gives  an  absolute  right  of 
sale*  inconsistent  with  the  right  of  the 
bank  to  refuse  a transfer  or  to  retain 
the  stock  until  the  dividends,  interest, 
and  profit  shall  discharge  an  indebted- 
ness due  by  the  stockholder,  and  the 
provisions  of  section  21  of  the  act  of 
1876  are  necessarily  repealed. 


STOCK 

LIEN  OF  BANK  UPON DISCHARGE  OF. 

Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma,  November  14, 
1911. 

ARDMORE  STATE  BANK  VS.  MASON. 

(Syllabus  by  the  Court.) 

A purchaser  of  bank  stock  may  compel, 
by  bill  in  equity,  the  transfer  of  the  same 
on  the  books  of  the  corporation,  or  he  may 
sue  in  conversion  and  damages  for  the  fail- 
ure to  so  transfer. 

Where  a general  demurrer  is  filed  to  a 
petition,  if  any  paragraph  states  a cause  of 
action,  the  demurrer  should  be  overruled. 

The  statute  requiring  the  pledgee,  before 
the  sale  of  pledged  property,  to  give  notice 
and  sell  same  at  public  auction,  was  enacted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pledgor,  and  he  may 
waive,  by  stipulation,  both  the  notice  and 
the  public  sale,  anu  in  that  event  a private 
sale  is  valid. 

McL.  owned  ten  shares,  fully  paid  up,  in 
the  A.  State  Bank.  On  June  24  he  was  in- 
debted to  said  bank  for  borrowed  money  in 
the  sum  of  $2,000.  On  the  same  day  he  bor- 
rowed $5,255  from  the  F.  State  Bank,  and 
secured  the  same  by  pledging,  among  other 
things,  his  ten  shares  of  stock  in  the  A. 
State  Bank.  On  June  25  he  paid  in  full  his 
indebtedness  to  said  A.  State  Bank,  and 
from  June  25  to  July  8 he  was  not  indebted 
to  it  in  any  sum  whatever.  On  the  latter 
date  he  borrowed  $1,500  from  the  A.  State 
Bank.  During  the  time  in  which  he  was  not 
indebted  to  said  bank,  actual  knowledge  was 
given  to  said  bank  of  the  pledging  of  his  ten 
shares  of  stock  to  the  F.  State  Bank,  vet, 
nothwithstanding  such  knowledge,  the  last 
loan  of  $1,500  was  made.  The  contract  of 
pledge  stipulated  that  upon  default  of  pay- 


ment of  the  principal  sum  the  pledgee 
might  sell  the  pledged  stock  without  notice 
and  at  private  sale.  On  November  12  plain- 
tiff bought,  at  private  sale,  the  said  shares 
and  thereafter  presented  the  same  to  the 
A.  State  Bank  and  demanded  that  the  cer- 
tificate be  canceled  and  a new  certificate  be 
issued,  and  that  the  said  shares  be  trans- 
ferred on  the  books  of  such  A.  State  Bank, 
which  was  refused  on  the  grounds  that 
McL.,  the  original  owner  and  pledgor,  was 
then  indebted  to  said  A.  State  Bank,  and 
that  said  bank  had  a statutory  lien  on  said 
stock  for  such  indebtedness,  and  also  for 
the  further  reason  that  the  by-laws  of  said 
A.  State  Bank  prohibited  a transfer  of 
stock  by  its  stockholders  who  were  indebted 
to  said  bank  either  as  principal  or  surety. 
Held: 

First.  That  the  statutory  lien  which  the 
A.  State  Bank  had  against  such  stock  on 
June  24  was  discharged  when  the  owner  of 
such  stock  on  June  25  paid  all  his  indebted- 
ness to  said  bank;  and 

Second.  That  after  June  25  and  up  to 
J uly  8,  when  McL.,  the  owner  of  such  stock, 
was  not  indebted  to  said  bank,  he  had  a 
right  to  sell,  assign  or  transfer  by  way  of 
pledge  the  said  stock,  and  that  the  same  was 
free  from  statutory  lien;  and 

Third.  That  when  said  A.  State  Bank,  with 
knowledge  of  the  pledge,  again  made  McL. 
a loan,  it  did  so  at  its  peril,  and  that  it  was 
not  entitled  to  priority  lien  on  such  stock 
as  against  the  pledgee  who  had  received  such 
stock  in  hypothecation  when  there  was  no 
indebtedness  to  the  issuing  bank  at  the  time 
when  its  second  credit  was  extended  to  said 
McL.,  and  that  such  subsequent  loan  to 
said  McL.  by  said  A.  State  Bank  made  its 
statutory  lien  subsequent  and  secondary  to 
that  of  the  pledgee  of  such  stock;  and 
Fourth.  The  pledgee,  by  virtue  of  the 
stipulation  between  the  parties,  had  a right 
to  sell  such  pledged  stock  at  private  sale, 
without  notice,  on  November  12,  and  the 
purchaser  became  the  equitable  owner  and 
entitled  to  the  legal  title  to  said  stock  by 
having  the  same  transferred  on  the  books  of 
the  said  A.  State  Bank;  and 

Fifth.  The  by-laws  of  said  bank  which 
prohibited  the  sale  of  stock  by  a stock- 
holder while  indebted  to  the  bank,  was  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation,  and  its 
provisions  do  not  apply  to  bona  fide  pur- 
chasers of  stock  in  good  faith  at  pledgee’s 
sale,  especially  when  the  corporation  has 
actual  knowledge  of  the  pledge  and  such 
pledge  was  made  at  a time  when  there  was 
no  statutory  lien  on  the  pledged  stock,  and 
the  indebtedness  by  which  the  bank  now 
claims  its  lien  was  created  after  the  stock 
was  pledged. 


'T'HIS  was  an  action  against  the  Ard- 
more  State  Bank  to  compel  the 
transfer  on  its  books  of  certain  shares 
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of  stock  purchased  at  a pledgee’s  sale. 
The  facts  and  points  decided  are  stated 
in  the  official  syllabus  above. 


CHECK 

FORGERY PERSONS  OF  SAME  NAME. 

Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi,  May  6,  1912. 

THOMAS  VS.  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  GULF- 
PORT. 

Where  a check  reaches  the  hands  of  a 
person  of  the  same  name  as  the  payee  and 
this  person  indorses  his  name  on  the  check 
and  obtains  the  money  thereon,  such  in- 
dorsement is  a forgery,  and  is  no  protec- 
tion to  the  bank  cashing  or  paying  the 
check. 

TN  this  case  a draft  intended  for  a 
white  man  of  the  name  of  J.  S. 
Thomas  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
negro  of  that  name,  who  indorsed  the 
same,  and  obtained  the  money  thereon 
from  the  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Gulfport, 
where  he  had  a deposit. 

Mayes,  C.J.  (omitting  part  of  the 
opinion) : The  question  in  this  case  is 

simply  this:  Where  there  are  two  peo- 
ple of  the  same  name,  and  a check,  by 
accident,  reaches  the  hands  of  the 
wrong  person,  and  the  person  wrong- 
fully obtaining  the  check  indorses  his 
name  on  same  and  receives  the  proceeds 
from  an  innocent  third  party,  is  such 
an  indorsement  a forgery,  and  is  the 
innocent  party  protected  as  against  the 
true  owner?  The  trial  court  held  that 
it  was  not  such  a forgery  as  would 
fasten  any  liability  on  the  bank,  and 
from  this  judgment  this  appeal  is 
taken. 

There  seems  to  be  little  dissent  in 
the  authorities;  almost,  if  not  quite  all, 
the  authorities  holding  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  party  paying  the 
check  to  the  one  forging  the  indorse- 
ment is  not  protected.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  nothing  but  a forgery. 
The  true  owner  of  the  check  is  not 
placed  beyond  the  protection  of  the 
law  because  some  unscrupulous  person 
of  the  same  name  lives  in  the  same 
town  with  him.  The  true  owner  has 
never  parted  with  his  title,  and  his 
property  is  not  to  be  taken  away  from 


him  without  his  consent  merely  because 
the  check  happens  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  another  of  the  same  name. 
Banks  taking  checks  must  know  the 
true  parties  claiming  to  own  them — in 
fact,  who  do  own  them — and  they  act 
at  their  peril.  Where  there  are  two  or 
more  persons  of  the  same  name,  it  can- 
not be  anticipated  that  one  of  them 
will  commit  a crime  and  forge  the  name 
of  the  other  to  an  instrument  which 
may  have  accidentally  come  into  his 
hands.  The  true  owner  of  the  check 
was  guilty  of  no  sort  of  neglect  which 
would  operate  as  an  estoppel  on  him. 
He  had  a right  to  have  his  mail  sent 
to  him  at  the  general  delivery  at  Gulf- 
port. 

In  the  case  of  Beattie  vs.  National 
Bank  of  Illinois  (174  111.  571),  the 
court  holds  that:  “Where  a bill  is 

payable  to  the  order  of  a person,  and 
another  person  of  the  same  name  of  the 
payee  gets  hold  of  it  and  indorses  it  to 
a party  who  takes  it  in  good  faith  and 
for  value,  such  party  acquires  no  title 
to  the  bill.  If  the  indorsement,  so 
made  by  a person  who  is  not  the  real 
payee  but  has  the  same  name  as  the 
with  full  knowledge  that  he  is  not  the 
real  payee,  and  with  intent  to  perpe- 
trate a fraud,  his  indorsement  cannot 
be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a for- 
gery.” To  the  same  effect  are  many 
cases  cited  in  the  opinion  in  the  above 
case. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Morse,  in  his 
work  on  Banks  and  Banking,  at  page 
851,  states  in  his  text  that  under  such 
circumstances  he  does  not  think  that 
the  rule  announced  above  is  correct; 
but  he  admits  in  this  same  text  that, 
“though  the  propriety  of  the  rule  may 
be  criticised,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  lays  down  the  only  adjudicated  law 
in  the  premises,  except  a remark  made 
in  an  old  case  in  New  Hampshire”; 
and  he  further  says,  “The  only  Eng- 
lish authority  is  to  the  same  effect.” 
Mr.  Morse’s  view  is  that  “the  techni- 
cal rule  of  law  declaring  the  indorse- 
ment under  such  circumstances  a for- 
gery is  too  strong  for  the  principles  of 
justice”;  but  he  is  much  alone  in  this 
view.  We  prefer  to  follow  what  seems 
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to  be  the  settled  authority  upon  this 
subject,  not  only  because  the  authori- 
ties are  that  way,  but  because  we  differ 
from  Mr.  Morse  and  believe  that  the 
principles  of  justice  announced  by  the 
decisions  are  more  in  accord  with  true 
principles  of  right  than  the  view  stated 
by  Mr.  Morse.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
understand  by  what  principle  of  right 
a man  should  have  his  money  or  valu- 
ables taken  from  him  because  he  has 
the  misfortune,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  to  have  the  same  name  as  some 
other  person  in  the  same  town.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  how  the 
true  owner  of  a draft  may  lose  his 
property  rights  in  same  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  another  person  of  the  same  name 
and  that  other  person  has  forged  an 
indorsement  of  his  name  to  the  instru- 
ment and  obtained  money  for  it  when 
the  true  owner  knew  nothing  about  it. 

In  the  Beattie  Case,  in  174-  111.  571, 
the  court  held  that  the  true  owner  of  a 
draft  could  recover  its  value  where  the 
person  receiving  it  had  the  same  name, 
but  not  the  same  middle  initial.  In 
other  words,  in  the  Beattie  Case,  the 


draft  sued  upon  was  made  payable  to 
the  order  of  one  George  A.  Bent,  when 
in  truth  it  was  intended  for  George  P. 
Bent.  The  draft  was  mailed  to  George 
A.  Bent,  and  George  A.  Bent  received 
it  and  indorsed  upon  it  his  own  name 
and  sold  it  to  a purchaser  in  good 
faith;  but  the  court  held,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  that  the  purchaser  got  no  title, 
saying:  “It  is  true  that  the  real  and 

intended  payee  of  the  draft  was  named 
George  P.  Bent;  but  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  the  real  owner  and  the  name 
of  the  fraudulent  possessor  of  the 
draft  differed,  so  far  as  the  middle  let- 
ter of  the  name  is  concerned,  does  not 
make  the  case  other  than  a case  where 
the  real  name  of  the  payee  and  the 
name  of  the  assumed  payee  are  the 
same.  This  is  so  because  the  law  does 
not  regard  the  middle  initial  as  a part 
of  a person's  name,  but  only  recognizes 
one  Christian  name  of  a party." 

It  is  readily  seen  that  the  above  case 
is  a stronger  case  than  this  one  because 
there  was  a difference  in  the  name; 
that  is,  a difference  in  the  initial.  But 
in  this  case  there  was  not  such  a differ- 
ence, but  the  name  was  identical. 


REPLIES  TO  LAW  AND  BANKING  QUESTIONS 

Questions  in  Banking  Law  — submitted  by  subscribers  — which  may  be  of  sufficient  general 
interest  to  warrant  publication  wiU  be  answered  in  this  department 


RE-DISCOUNTS  — AUTHORITY  OF 
CASHIER-BORROWING  FUNDS 

Louisville,  Ky.,  July  21,  1912 . 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine: 

Sib:  Please  inform  me,  through  the  col- 
umns of  your  magazine,  whether  the  cashier 
of  a bank  has  authority  to  rediscount  notes 
of  customers  held  by  the  bank. 

Merchant. 

Answer:  It  is  well  extablished  that 

the  cashier,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  and 
without  any  express  authority  from  the 
directors,  may  borrow  money  for  the 
bank,  since  as  financial  agent  of  the 
bank  he  has  the  duty  of  paying  its 
debts  and  meeting  its  obligations,  and 
having  the  power  to  borrow,  he  has 
necessarily  the  power  to  bind  the  bank 
for  the  repayment  of  the  money,  and  to 
secure  the  obligation  by  a pledge  of 


the  paper  belonging  to  the  bank. 
(Citizens  Bank  vs.  Bank  of  Woddy, 
126  Ky.  169.)  In  the  case  cited  the 
Court  of  Appeal  of  Kentucky  said: 
“Obviously  a bank  cashier  has  au- 
thority, when  he  finds  his  cash  running 
low  at  the  close  of  a day’s  business,  to 
borrow  cash  from  another  bank  upon 
collateral  to  make  ends  meet;  and,  if 
he  foresees  that  he  may  get  in  this  con- 
dition, he  may  make  such  a loan  in  ad- 
vance." 


And  in  West  St.  Louis  Savings  Bank 
vs.  Shawnee  County  Bank,  95  U.  S. 
557,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  said: 


“Ordinarily,  the  cashier,  being  the 
ostensible  executive  officer  of  a bank, 
is  presumed  to  have,  in  the  absence  of 
positive  restrictions,  all  the  powers 
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necessary  for  such  an  officer  in  the 
transaction  of  the  legitimate  business 
of  banking.  Thus,  he  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  have  authority  to  indorse 
the  commercial  paper  of  his  bank,  and 
bind  the  bank  by  the  indorsement.  So, 
too,  in  the  absence  of  restrictions,  if 
he  has  secured  bona  fide  re-discount  of 
the  paper  of  the  bank,  his  acts  will  be 
binding  because  of  his  implied  power 
to  transact  such  business/’ 


USURY  — NATIONAL  BANK  — SUIT 
ON  NOTE 

Omaha,  Neb.,  July  22,  1912. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine: 

Sra:  A is  a customer  of  a bank  and  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  from  the 
bank.  A good  deal  of  his  paper  has  been 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  he  paying  the 
interest  in  cash  upon  each  renewal.  The 
bank  has  now  refused  to  further  renew,  and 
may  have  to  bring  suit  upon  the  last  note, 
which  is  now  overdue.  The  interest  paid  by 
A was  more  than  the  legal  rate,  and  his 
lawyer  has  threatened  to  set  up  usury  if  the 
bank  will  not  accept  the  compromise  which 


he  offers.  The  question  which  we  would  like 
you  to  answer  is  this:  If  we  should  sue  A, 
could  he  offset  against  the  note  all  the  in- 
terest which  he  has  paid  us  on  the  various 
renewals  ? Cash  ier. 

Answer:  As  this  question  comes 

from  a national  bank,  the  question 
must  be  governed  by  the  National 
Bank  Act.  The  law  in  such  cases  is 
now  w'ell  settled.  Where  the  bank  sues 
to  recover  the  loan  it  cannot,  if  there 
has  been  usury,  recover  any  interest  at 
all,  but  only  the  principal  of  the  loan. 
Barnet  vs.  Muncie  Nat.  Bank,  98.  But 
where,  as  in  this  case,  the  interest  has 
been  paid,  and  the  bank  seeks  to  re- 
cover only  the  principal , the  borrower 
can  not  set  off  or  counterclaim  any  of 
the  interest  which  he  may  have  paid. 
Haseltine  vs.  Central  Nat.  Bank,  183 
U.  S.  132;  Norfolk  Nat.  Bank  vs. 
Schwenk,  46  Neb.  381.  The  borrower, 
however,  is  not  without  a remedy  in 
such  case.  He  is  entitled  to  sue  the 
bank  to  recover  twice  the  amount  of 
the  interest  he  has  paid  within  the  last 
two  years.  First  Nat.  Bank  vs.  Watt, 
184  U.  S.  151. 


INVESTMENTS 

Conducted  by  Franklin  Escher 


INVESTMENT  QUALITIES 


By  E.  C.  Church,  of  The  Rollins  Magazine 


r | SHE  investor,  to  secure  the  utmost 
advantage  from  the  use  of  his 
funds,  has  a few  basic  points  to  con- 
sider. All  investment  bonds  possess  to 
some  degree  the  following  qualities : 
Safety  of  principal,  security  of  interest, 
satisfactory  income,  marketability.  All 
of  these  qualities  enter  into  the  cost  of 
a bond  and  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
investor,  and  it  behooves  him  to  com- 
bine in  high  degree  those  qualities  that 
are  essential  to  him  to  the  limitation  of 
those  that  he  does  not  need.  In  this 
way  he  will  realize  the  greatest  benefit 
from  his  investment. 


Investors  need,  primarily  and  above 
all  else,  security  of  principal — the  cer- 
tainty of  the  return  of  their  invested 
capital  at  maturity.  There  are  some 
bonds,  which  are  bought  by  business 
men  of  means  who  feel  that  they  can 
afford  to  take  a considerable  risk  on 
the  chance  of  making  a large  profit, 
that  do  not  possess  this  quality.  They 
cannot,  however,  be  classed  as  invest- 
ments. 


Security  of  Interest. 

Security  of  interest  really  means  reg- 
ularity of  interest.  There  are  some 
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To  Increase  Principal  and  Income 

No  form  of  Investment  has  proven  more  uniformly  Safe  and  Profitable  than  the  Shares  of 
Gas  and  Electric  Companies.  The  growth  of  the  lighting  business  has  been  and  1b  remark- 
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bonds  secured  by  tangible  property  of 
ample  value,  but  so  susceptible  to  pass- 
ing conditions  that  a temporary  default 
of  interest  is  liable  to  occur.  A pur- 
chaser of  this  sort  of  a bond  may 
eventually  get  both  principal  and  in- 
terest. It  is  not,  however,  the  province 
of  a reliable  bond  house  to  deal  in 
bonds  of  this  nature,  and  only  people 
of  ample  income  who  will  not  be  em- 
barrassed by  a delay  in  payments  can 
afford  to  purchase  them. 

Income  Yield. 

There  is  an  old  adage  in  investment 
matters  that  the  higher  the  interest 
yield,  the  greater  risk  the  investor 
undertakes.  This  is  true  in  a broad 
sense,  but  is  very  misleading  if  taken 
literally,  as  there  are  many  exceptions. 
The  price  of  securities,  as  of  everything 
else  in  which  there  is  a free  market, 
depends  upon  supply  and  demand. 
There  are  many  securities,  which  a 
banking  house  will  find  after  a thor- 
ough investigation,  which  combine  safe- 
ty of  principal  and  interest,  but  which 
do  not  command  at  the  time  a high 
price  on  the  market,  because  they  are 
comparatively  unknown.  The  security 
may  be  more  ample  than  in  some  issue 
which  has  long  been  before  the  public 
and  with  which  the  public  feels  ac- 
quainted, but  the  price  will  be  lower, 
consequently  the  income  yield  higher, 
than  in  the  case  of  a better  known  is- 
sue. In  obtaining  securities  of  this 


sort,  the  well  established  and  experi- 
enced bond  house  performs  a distinct 
and  dual  service — to  the  investor  in 
providing  him  with  desirable  securities 
that  will  yield  more  than  he  could  ob- 
tain for  himself  with  equal  safety,  and 
to  the  municipality  or  corporation  is- 
suing the  bond,  in  furnishing  them  the 
funds  with  which  to  progress  and  de- 
velop. 

Marketability. 

The  marketability  of  a security  is 
measured  by  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  converted  into  cash.  In  a broad 
way,  the  larger  the  issue  the  greater 
the  marketability,  as  large  issues  are 
more  widely  distributed,  and  conse- 
quently their  merits  are  known  to  a 
greater  number  of  individuals  in  a 
greater  number  of  markets.  Marketa- 
bility is  especially  desirable  to  banks  of 
discount,  fire  insurance  companies  and 
for  the  investment  of  the  surplus  of 
business  houses,  as  any  of  the  foregoing 
might  suddenly  be  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish substantial  sums  on  short  notice  in 
the  course  of  their  every-day  business. 
Few  people  realize  how  much  an  in- 
vestor pays  for  great  marketability. 
The  majority  of  investors  do  not  need 
this  quality  in  a high  degree.  Any  one 
having  a few  thousand  dollars  invested 
in  bonds  has  nearly  always  established 
sufficient  credit  to  enable  him  to  borrow 
money  quickly  either  on  his  unsecured 
note  or  with  the  bonds  as  collateral.  It 

is  seldom  necessary,  however,  fpr 
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ordinary  individual  to  raise  any  sum 
of  money  within  a few  hours,  so  that 
an  investment  that  does  not  possess 
great  marketability  is  really  more  desir- 
able for  most  of  us,  as  there  is  no  sense 
in  paying  for  a quality  which  amounts 
to  a loss  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
or  more  in  income,  unless  that  quality  is 
primarily  required.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  some  of  the  most  mar- 
ketable bonds  do  not  possess  security 
of  principal  and  interest  to  a great  de- 
gree, but  are  traded  in  heavily  on  ac- 
count of  their  speculative  possibilities. 

Many  investors  make  the  mistake  of 
demanding  a bond  that  is  listed  on  some 
Stock  Exchange.  The  listing  of  a se- 
curity on  an  Exchange  means  nothing 
of  itself.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
most  active  issues  are  listed,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  many  readily  marketable 
issues  are  not  listed.  Moreover,  a great 
many  of  the  bonds  listed  on  the  Ex- 
changes are  exceedingly  inactive  and  do 
not  command  as  ready  a market  as 
other  securities  not  so  placed.  The 
ideal  market  for  an  investment  bond  is 
one  that  has  been  established  through 
the  distribution  of  the  issue  by  a re- 
sponsible bond  house.  A bond  issue 
that  is  distributed  in  this  manner  goes 
into  the  hands  of  investors  who  seldom 
wish  to  sell,  consequently  the  market 
is  not  afterward  depressed  by  numerous 
offerings  by  holders  whose  financial 
strength  was  not  equal  to  their  commit- 
ments. The  bond  house  having  an  es- 
tablished clientele  covering  the  invest- 
ment markets  is  able  to  place  securities 
regardless  of  conditions  that  are  local 
to  any  one  market,  and  such  a house 
feels  a responsibility  to  its  clients  in 
finding  a market  for  their  securities 
should  they  ever  wish  to  realize  on 
them.  Moreover,  an  investor  in  bonds 
issued  by  such  a banking  house,  while 
not  paying  for  marketability,  very  of- 
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ten  finds  in  the  matter  of  a few  years, 
that  his  bonds  have  acquired  a broad 
market  which  cost  him  nothing  when  he 
made  his  investment. 


Advice. 


Any  one  desiring  to  make  invest- 
ments should  go  to  his  bond  house  with 
an  open  mind,  tell  for  what  purpose 
the  investment  is  made  and  in  what 
shape  his  other  investments  stand,  and 
be  disposed  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tion made  him  in  the  same  way  that  he 
is  disposed  to  take  the  advice  of  his 
lawyer,  doctor,  architect,  or  any  other 
expert  he  may  consult.  We  do  not 
mean  that  an  investor  should  blindly  do 
whatever  his  banker  tells  him,  but  we 
do  believe  that  many  investors,  by  en- 
tertaining prejudices  for  and  against 
certain  lines,  do  not  realize  the  most 
for  their  money.  We  knew  of  an  in- 
vestor who  would  not  buy  the  bonds  of 
a certain  public  utility,  because  he  had 
years  ago  owned  some  real  estate  in 
that  city  on  which  he  had  lost  money, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  public 
service  corporation  had  been  long  es- 
tablished, and  was  exceedingly  prosper- 
ous and  that  the  bonds  had  a valuable 
equity  behind  them.  There  is  another 
class  of  investors  who  are  willing  to 
take  the  recommendation  of  some  friend 
whose  knowledge  of  the  security  in 
question  is  superficial  as  compared  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  banker,  acquired 
through  an  examination  that  may  have 
cost  several  thousand  dollars. 

The  training  and  talent  developed  in 
the  modern  bond  house  places  its  men 
on  the  same  standing  as  experts  in  other 
professions,  and  their  advice  is  entitled 
to  the  same  consideration  and  respect 


that  you  would  accord  to  your  lawyer 
or  your  physician,  for  in  the  last  analy- 
sis the  interests  of  a good  bond  house 


and  its  clients  are  identical. 
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FUTURE  OF  RAILWAY  STOCKS 

By  Frank  W.  Noxon,  Secretary  Railway  Business  Association 


/L  WITNESS  in  a freight  rate  hear- 
ing  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  was  asked  whether 
the  average  winter’s  expenses  of  his 
railroad  would  be  like  those  of  the 
year  then  just  passed.  Remembering 
his  Lincoln,  he  replied:  “It  would  be 
like  that  if  that  was  what  it  was  like. 
You  never  can  tell." 

Some  prophets  are  predicting  that 
railroad  stocks  have  no  future  because 
railways  will  not  be  permitted  earnings 
sufficient  for  satisfactory  dividends.  It 
will  be  like  that  if  that  is  what  it  is 
like — but  is  that  what  it  will  be  like? 

Fair  Rates. 

To  think  that  railways  will  not  be 
permitted  by  the  public  earnings  suffi- 
cient to  serve  that  public  is  to  assume 
that  the  American  business  world  will 
be  permanently  bent  on  suicide.  To  ac- 
cept that  theory  you  have  to  believe 
business  men  incapable  of  understand- 
ing that  when  an  enterprise,  even  a 
railroad,  with  more  business  than  it 
can  do,  refrains  from  enlarging  its 
plant  proportionately,  it  refrains  be- 
cause the  profit  on  business  now  done 
is  too  narrow  to  warrant  the  extension 
or  to  attract  the  capital.  You  have  to 
believe  that  shippers  will  oppose  the 
strengthening  of  railway  income  even 
though  they  know  such  opposition  spells 
a weakening  of  their  own  income. 

When  the  railway  official  dreams 
about  the  industrial  traffic  commission- 
er he  may  from  ancient  habit  still  see 


him  with  hoofs  and  horns,  just  as  some 
shippers  may  have  night  visions  of  a 
railroad  president  exhaling  flames;  but 
rosy-fingered  Phoebus  paints  a milder 
portrait.  Nobody  is  well  informed  as 
to  the  value  of  American  railway 
stocks  who  does  not  know  that  the 
study  of  earnings  as  they  bear  on  ade- 
quacy of  facilities,  has  been  taken  up 
in  a systematic  way  by  organizations  of 
shippers  and  that  the  traffic  commis- 
sioners of  concerns  and  of  trade  bodies 
are  giving  careful  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

Lessening  the  Friction. 

The  Railway  Business  Association, 
whose  purpose  is  to  promote  conciliation 
between  the  public  and  the  railways 
and  whose  permanent  and  active  ef- 
forts are  themselves  an  important 
factor  upon  which  to  base  optimistic 
views,  has  for  many  months  sought  the 
sentiment  of  shippers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Inumerable  evidences 
demonstrate  that  the  period  of  harsh 
friction  is  past. 

The  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League  has  individual  members  and 
delegates  from  boards  of  trade  repre- 
senting 80,000  shippers.  It  was  virtu- 
ally that  League,  though  nominally  and 
as  to  funds  a temporary  committee, 
which  managed  the  successful  protest 
against  the  trunk  line  advances  denied 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  191L  In  point  of  influence 

with  the  government  in  railway  matters 
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A new  building,  the  best  equipment,  an  able  and  experi- 
enced staff  of  officers  and  employes — these  are  some  of  the 
things  that  enable  us  to  give  excellent  service  to  customers 


and  correspondents.  We  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  invest- 


ment opportunities  in  this  prosperous  region  and  cordially  in- 


vite correspondence  in  regard  to  them. 


the  League  is  without  doubt  the  most 
powerful  organization  ayd  in  its  field 
practically  the  only  organization.  It 
represents  not  only  very  large  shippers 
but  shippers  of  all  sizes,  the  smaller 
concerns  having  developed  a co-opera- 
tive method  of  dealing  with  the  rail- 
roads through  traffic  bureaus  which  in 
turn  send  delegates  to  the  League. 

This  body  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
thoughtful,  deliberative  and  construc- 
tive body.  For  several  years  its  presi- 
dent was  J.  J.  Lincoln,  traffic  director 
of  the  Merchants*  Exchange  in  St. 
Louis  and  now  manager  of  the  newly- 
created  Traffic  Bureau  of  the  Mer- 
chants* Association  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  in  supporting  in  1910  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  amendments  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  on  behalf  of 
the  League,  declared  that  negotiations 
between  the  railroads  and  the  shippers 
were  solving  many  problems,  “conclu- 
sions being  reached  which  are  not  issued 
in  the  shape  of  orders,  but  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  on  the  facts 
developed.**  There  had  been,  he  said, 
“faults  on  the  part  of  the  shippers  and 
faults  on  the  part  of  the  carriers,  and 

they  have  been  corrected 

We  are  not  asking  for  low  rates,  but 
for  stability  of  rates  and  reasonable 
rates;  rates  adjusted  to  our  competi- 
tion; but  stability  of  rates.** 

In  1912  J.  M.  Belleville  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  who  had 
been  chairman  of  a highly  successful 
Freight  Claims  Committee,  was  elcci- 
ed  president  of  the  League.  The 
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League  has  long  systematically  urged 
its  members  to  do  their  part  in  such 
matters  as  good  packing  and  marking 
of  freight  and  prompt  unloading  of 
cars.  Mr.  Belleville  advocates  a much 
closer  cooperation  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  shippers  than  has  yet 
been  evolved.  Cooperation  has  already 
wrought  miracles  with  the  freight  claim 
problem.  It  is  his  idea  that  systematic 
conferences  in  the  various  traffic  areas 
will  serve  to  iron  out  other  wrinkles  by 
educating  each  side  to  the  necessities  of 
the  other.  Mr.  Belleville,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  rates,  strongly  favors  the  most 
liberal  attitude  by  shippers.  This  is  in 
justice  to  those  who  have  already  in- 
vested in  railway  securities,  but  still 
more  in  the  interest  of  the  shippers 
themselves.  They  cannot  in  his  judg- 
ment have  facilities  and  prompt  deliv- 
eries unless  the  roads  have  the  financial 
resources  with  which  to  keep  up  re- 
placements vigorously  and  to  attract 
capital  for  additions.  In  electing  him 
president  his  colleagues  were  thorough- 
ly aware  of  his  position  on  this  ques- 
tion and  his  unanimous  choice  to  the 
position  can  be  taken  in  no  other  way 
than  as  an  expression  of  liberal  and 


constructive  policy. 

Constituent  organizations  during  the 
spring  of  1912,  following  an  acute 
car  shortage  in  February  and  March, 
adopted  resolutions  directing  attention 
to  the  connection  between  car  shortage 
and  industrial  calamity,  between 
meagre  railway  earnings  and  inability 
of  the  railways  to  provide  adequate  fa- 


cilities. 
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The  Railways  and  the  Public. 

The  public  has  taken  control  of  the 
roads,  and  in  doing  so  has  enjoyed  a 
reduction  in  temperature  and  acquired 
a sense  of  responsibility  for  results. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  by  way  of 
education.  Many  shippers  still  have  a 
lingering  superstition  that  nothing 
which  injures  a railroad  can  fail  to 
benefit  the  public  and  that  all  railway 
men  are  in  the  nature  of  the  case  ras- 
cals whom  it  is  everybody’s  patriotic 
duty  to  harass  as  a matter  of  general 
retaliation  for  sins  which  their  fathers 
committed.  A few  railway  executives 
wear  with  some  awkwardness  the  new- 
stvle  robe  of  conciliation  and  still  chafe 
under  the  yoke  of  regulation.  The 
more  enlightened  view,  however,  has 
permeated  both  sides.  Most  railway 
managers  know  that  cooperation  is  de- 
sirable and  essential.  They  understand 
that  the  shippers  in  their  organized  ca- 
pacity can  easily  prevent,  as  they  did 
in  1910,  any  concessions  which  they  be- 
lieve to  be  ill-considered  or  unneces- 
sary. They  also  now  have  reason  to 
hope  that  any  fair  and  reasonable 
showing  of  necessities  will  result  in  the 
acquiescence  of  the  shippers  in  what- 
ever plan  of  rate  readjustment  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  strengthen  rail- 
way resources. 

To  say  that  railway  stock  will  be  a 
good  investment  in  the  future  is  only  to 
say  that  railway  stock  will  be  in  the 
future  a necessary  adjunct  to  the  pro- 
cess of  providing  facilities.  Nobody 
wants  to  see  American  railways  re- 


duced to  the  British  standard  of  bond- 
heavy  capitalization.  Even  if  railways 
did  desire  to  continue  increasing  their 
capital  by  creation  of  funded  debt, 
many  of  them,  including  those  travers- 
ing areas  of  densest  traffic,  now  lack 
the  unincumbered  physical  property  up- 
on which  to  base  such  issues.  Stock  is 
their  principal  recourse.  If  the  sale 
of  railway  stock  is  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  certainly  is,  then  the  common  sense 
and  enlightened  self-interest  of  the 
business  men  of  the  United  States  may 
be  depended  upon  to  make  the  sale  of 
railway  stock  possible  through  whatever 
policies  affecting  revenues  the  case 
may  require. 


COMMON  SENSE  ON  THE  COST 
OF  LIVING 

CJO  far  as  the  price  of  wheat,  corn 
^ and  cotton  is  concerned,  say  Nel- 
son, Cook  & Co.,  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  very  much  more  respon- 
sible for  the  advance  in  prices  than 
is  the  increase  in  the  production  of 
gold.  The  large  increase  in  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  country  has  not  been  off- 
set by  an  increase  in  an  area  of  land 
cultivated  or  in  the  amount  of  crops 
produced.  The  government  census 
shows  that  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  year  1900  was  75.994,575  and 
in  1910,  9 1,972,266,  an  increase  of  21 
per  cent.  Furthermore,  the  increase  in 
urban  population  was  S4.08  per  cent., 
while  the  increase  in  rural  population 
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was  only  11.02  per  cent.  Rural  popu- 
lation includes  those  dwelling  outside 
of  incorporated  towns  having  as  many 
as  2,500  inhabitants.  During  this  pe- 
riod the  land  in  farms  increased  only 
4.80  per  cent.,  while  the  improved  area 
increased  15.40  per  cent.  The  increase 
in  grain  area  in  10  years  was  8.05  per 
cent,  and  the  increase  in  grain  produc- 
tion only  1 .07  per  cent.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  while  the  population  has  been 
increasing  very  greatly,  the  cities  have 
been  filling  up  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  country  districts,  and  that  the 
amount  of  land  under  cultivation  has 
increased  very  little  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  population. 

Can  there  be  any  better  explanation 
of  the  advance  in  food  products  than 
this  comparison  of  the  increase  in  pop- 
ulation with  the  increase  in  land  under 
cultivation  and  in  crops  produced?  And 
does  this  not  to  a large  extent  explain 
the  increase  in  the  money  value  of  ce- 
real crops  which  amounts  to  80  per 
cent.?  The  per  capita  production  of 


cereals  in  1899  was  58.4  bushels;  in 
1909  it  was  49.1  bushels,  a loss  of  nine 
bushels  per  capita.  The  comparison  of 
the  ten  years'  period  shows  that  the 
wheat  area  declined  16  per  cent,  but 
the  value  of  the  wheat  crop  increased 
from  $869,945,820  in  1899  to  $657,- 
656,801  in  1909;  an  increase  of  77.8 
per  cent.  The  corn  area  increased  8.7 
per  cent.,  while  the  value  of  the  corn 
crop  increased  78.7  per  cent.  Oats  in- 
creased 19  per  cent,  in  area  and  6.8  per 
cent,  in  production  and  91  per  cent,  in 
value.  Hay  increased  17.2  per  cent,  in 
acres,  28  per  cent,  in  production  and 
70  per  cent  in  value.  Cotton  increased 
82  per  cent,  in  area,  11.7  per  cent,  in 
production  and  117  per  cent,  in  value 
of  the  crop  comparing  the  year  1900 
with  the  year  1909.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  records  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  cattle  raised  in  this  coun- 
try is  2,400,000  less  than  it  was  one 
year  ago,  and  that  there  were  1,200,000 
less  sheep  than  were  raised  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 


CONSERVATISM  IN  INVESTMENT 


By  S.  W.  Straus,  of  S.  W.  Straus  & Co. 


r | \HE  public  loves  the  spectacular. 

It  gives  ten  times  the  attention 
to  the  newspaper  report  of  the  stock 
gambler  who  makes  a million  dollars 
by  a bold  speculation  in  Wall  street 
that  it  gives  to  the  example  of  him 
who  amasses  a fortune  by  slow,  care- 
ful, prudent  steps,  considering  each 
step  before  it  is  taken  and  making  no 
false  ones. 

The  idea  of  making  a large  amount 
of  money  by  a single  stroke  is  fasci- 
nating enough,  and  is  far  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  unthinking  than  the  notion 
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of  building  up  such  a sum  by  the 
steady  accretions  of  years.  But  there 
is  one  factor  always  overlooked  by 
those  who  admire  and  envy  the  spec- 
tacular and  victorious  strokes  of  the 
speculator  in  stocks — that  while  he  has 
made  a million  dollars,  someone  else 
has  lost  an  equal  sum.  He  has  guessed 
right  on  the  trend  of  stock  prices ; 
others  have  guessed  wrong.  He  wins. 
Someone  else  has  lost.  His  dollars  are 
gained  at  the  cost  of  another.  He  has 
created  no  real  value. 
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Winner  and  Loser. 

For  every  gain  in  stock  speculation, 
therefore,  there  is  an  equal  loss,  and 
no  man  who  speculates  in  the  market 
for  shares  can  say  with  the  slightest 
degree  of  certainty  that  he  is  not  going 
to  be  the  loser.  Right  at  the  start, 
there  is  an  equal  chance  against  the 
speculator.  And  the  weight  of  chance 
against  the  man  who  makes  a habit  or 
a vocation  of  speculation,  day  in  and 
day  out,  is  enormous. 

Speculation  in  stock  is  like  specula- 
tion in  mines.  There  are  a few  bril- 
liant examples  of  success.  There  are 
many  brilliant  examples  of  utter  and 
pitiable  failure.  What  becomes  of  the 
losers  in  the  stock  market?  Look  at 
the  eager,  bitter,  disappointed  faces 
around  the  tickers  in  second-rate  brok- 
erage offices  and  find  the  answer.  What 
becomes  of  the  losers  in  mining?  Look 
at  the  hillsides  and  see  the  aging  pros- 
pectors, plodding,  digging,  blasting, 
moving  from  one  camp  to  another  and 
one  mountain-side  to  another,  pathetic- 
ally hoping  against  hope  for  a “lucky 
strike” — and  find  the  answer. 

The  average  man  of  good  common 
sense  will  not  buy  groceries  at  a store 
where  he  has  to  gamble  on  the  quality 
and  healthfulness  of  the  food  supplies 
there.  In  like  manner,  where  his 
money  is  concerned,  he  will  not  gamble 
with  it  and  take  a large  chance  of 
losing  it  for  a small  chance  of  striking 
it  rich. 

A Lesson  Learned. 

The  world  is  growing  better.  Civili- 
zation is  becoming  more  civilized.  The 
American  people  have  learned  many 
lessons  and  are  learning  more  all  the 
time.  And  in  nothing  has  the  lesson 
learned  been  more  impressive  than  in 
the  affairs  of  money  and  investment. 

Go  back  to  the  times  just  before  the 
Civil  War.  The  only  sound  investment 
generally  known  was  the  first  mort- 
gage on  improved  real  estate.  Mort- 
gages were  made  direct  from  mort- 
gagor to  mortgagee.  The  man  who  at- 
tempted to  fill  the  functions  of  the 
modern  investment  banker,  to  make 
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carefully  selected  loans,  to  surround 
them  with  proper  safeguards,  and  sell 
these  loans  to  investors,  would  have 
starved  to  death.  Fraud  was  rife.  The 
very  money  in  daily  use  was  an  object 
of  suspicion.  “Wild  cat  banks,”  scat- 
tered through  the  country,  issued  bank 
notes  of  doubtful  value,  and  no  man 
dared  take  a greenback  without  care- 
fully scrutinizing  it.  Many,  indeed, 
would  take  no  money  but  gold  and  sil- 
ver. The  transmission  of  funds  to  a 
distance  was  attended  with  many  diffi- 
culties. The  modern  machinery  of 
credit  and  exchange  was  hardly  even  in 
its  infancy,  and  outside  of  New  Ypik 
and  Boston,  was  practically  unmade. 

Contrast  such  a period  with  the  pres- 
ent. Now,  the  money  of  the  nation  is 
so  far  above  suspicion  that  questioning 
it  would  be  like  questioning  the  moral 
worth  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  The 
banks  are  sound  and  command  so  much 
confidence  that  the  finding  of  an  un- 
sound one  is  a nine  days*  sensation. 
Funds  can  be  sent  long  distances  with 
perfect  safety,  at  home  and  abroad,  at 
the  slightest  of  cost.  And  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  investment,  formerly  a 
closed  book,  are  becoming  generally 
understood,  and  the  great  national 
magazines  are  educating  the  people, 
week  by  week  and  month  by  month,  to 
distinguish  the  true  from  the  false,  the 
safe  from  the  unsafe. 

Now  the  investor  may  go  to  the  con- 
servative and  reputable  investment 
bank,  relate  his  circumstances,  state  the 
amount  of  money  he  has  to  invest,  and 
receive  experienced  and  disinterested 
advice  as  to  what  investments  are  best 
suited  to  his  particular  needs — advice 
that  truly  serves  his  own  best  interests. 
And  of  safe  investments  there  is  such 
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great  variety  that  the  only  difficulty 
lies  in  choosing. 

The  day  of  the  get-rich-quick  swin- 
dler is  passed  and  gone.  The  people 
are  educated  beyond  him  and  see 
through  his  shallow  artifices.  There  is 
no  longer  need  for  the  pathetic  words 
of  the  woman  who  had  lost  all  she  had 
in  mining  stock:  “I  didn't  know  where 

else  to  put  my  money." 

In  other  words,  the  world  of  finance 
and  the  individual  investor  have  alike 
grown  conservative.  He  who  seeks  an 
investment  that  is  safe,  that  will  not 
lose  its  value,  and  that  will  bring  him 
in  a reasonable  return  on  his  money 
has  no  difficulty  in  finding  what  he 
wants.  The  investor  has  come  to  real- 
ize that  he  cannot  get  twenty  per  cent, 
and  safety.  He  has  learned  that  one 
cannot  get  perfect  security,  stability  in 
value,  a high  income,  and  instant  con- 


vertibility into  cash,  in  one  and  the 
same  investment.  If  he  invests  in  gov- 
ernment bonds  he  must  sacrifice  income 
and  content  himself  with  three  per 
cent,  or  less  to  gain  an  excess  of  safety 
and  instant  convertibility — and  he  must 
even  sacrifice  something  of  stability 
too,  for  government  bonds,  like  nearly 
all  other  bonds  listed  in  the  stock  ex- 
change, have  declined  in  value  in  the 
last  six  or  seven  years.  If  he  buys  a 
standard  railroad  bond,  he  must  still 
content  himself  with  a small  income, 
four  per  cent,  or  thereabouts,  to  get 
immediate  and  general  convertibility, 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  coupled 
with  safety.  If  he  insists  on  safety 
and  an  income  of  five  and  one-half  to 
six  per  cent.,  he  buys  first  mortgage 
real  estate  bonds  or  first  mortgage 
loans. 


INVESTMENT  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES 


GUARANTEED  STOCKS. 

Quoted  by  W.  E.  Hutton  A Co.,  Dealers  in  In- 
vestment Securities,  60  Broadway,  New-  York. 

(Guaranteeing  company  in  parentheses) 

Bid.  Asked, 

Albany  & Susquehanna  (D.  A H )..285  294 

Allegheny  A West’n  (B.  R.  I.  A P.).130  140 

Atlanta  A Charlotte  A.  L.  (So.R.R.).175 

Beech  Creek  (N.  Y.  Central) 92  96 

Boston  & Lowell  (B.  & M.)  214 

Boston  A Albany  (N.  Y.  Cen.) 220  223 

Boston  A Providence  (Old  Colony). 296  300 

Broadway  & 7th  Av.  R.  R.  Co. 

(Met.  St.  Ry.  Co.)  160  190 

Brooklyn  City  R.  R.  (Bk.  H.  R.  R. 

Co.)  * 160  167 

Camden  & Burlington  Co.  (Penn. 

R.  R.)  130  140 

Cayuga  & Susquehanna  (D.L.&W.)  .206  216 

Christopher  A 10th  St.  R.  R.  Co. 

(M.  S.  R)  180  140 

Cleveland  & Pittsburg  (Pa.  R.  R.)..168  172 

Cleveland  Pittsburg  Betterment..  98  100 

Columbus  & Xenia  205  208 

Commercial  Union  (Com’l  C.  Co.).. 100  110 

Concord  & Montreal  (B.  & M.) 166  162 

Concord  & Portsmouth  (B.  A M.) . .170 
Conn.  A Passumpslc  (B.  A L -).... 139 

Conn.  River  (B.  A M.)  270 

Dayton  A Mich.  pfd.  (C.  H.  A D.)..180  190 

Delaware  & Bound  B.  (Phila.&R.) . 190  200 

Detroit,  Hillsdale  & S.  W.  (L.  S.  A 

M.  S.)  95  99 

East  Pa.  (Phlla.  A Reading) 125  136 

Eighth  Av.  St.  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.  C.).300 
Elmira  & Williamsport  pfd.  (Nor. 

Cen.)  142  162 

Erie  A Kalamazoo  (J.  S.  A S.) 200  230 

Erie  A Pittsburg  (Fenn.  R.  R.)....135  142 

Ft  Wayne  A Jackson  pfd.  (L.  S.  A 

M.  8.)  128  133 


Bid.  Asked 

Franklin  Tel.  Co.  (West  Union)...  110  115 

Forty-second  St.  A G.  St  R.  R. 

(Met.  St.  Ry.)  270  300 

Georgia  R.  R.  & Bk.  Co.  (I*  A N. 

A.  C.  L.)  266  272 

Gold  & Stock  Tel.  Co.  (W.  U.) 115  123 

Grand  River  Valley  (Mich.  Cent).. 112  118 

Hereford  Railway  (Maine  Central).  85  92 

Inter  Ocean  Telegraph  (W.  U.)....  98  104 

Illinois  Cen.  Leased  Lines  (111.  Cen.)  92  96 

Jackson,  Lans.  & Saginaw  (M.  C.)..  80  86 

Joliet  A Chicago  (Chic.  & Al.) 150  165 

Kalamazoo,  Al.  & G.  Rapids  (L.  S. 

A S.)  130  140 

Kan.  C..  Ft.  Scott  & M..  pfd.  (St. 

L.  & S.  F.)  77  81 

K.  C,  St  L.  & C.  pfd.  (Chic.  A Al.)105  130 

Little  Miami  (Penn.  R.  R.)  209  212 

Louisiana  A Mo.  Rlv.  (Chic.  & Atl.)125  150 

Mobile  A Birmingham  pfd.  4%  (So. 

Ry.)  70  80 

Mobile  & Ohio  (So.  Ry.)  80  87 

Morris  & Essex  (Del.  Lack.  & W.j.171  174 

Nashville  A Decatur  (L.  & N.) 182  190 

N.  Y.,  Brooklyn  A Man.  Beach  pfd. 

(L.  I.  R.  R.)  105  112 

N.  Y.  A Harlem  (N.  Y.  Central) 370  400 

N.  Y.  L.  A Western  (D.  L.  & W.).122  126 

Ninth  Av.  R.  R.  Co.  (M.  St  Ry.  Co.)  140  190 

North  Carolina  R.  R.  (So.  Ry.) 168  167 

North  Pennsylvania  (Phila.  A R.)..19S  ... 

North  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  (Erie  R.  R.)..  85  92 

Northwestern  Telegraph  (W.  U.)...112  122 

Nor.  A Wor.  pfd.  (N.Y..N.H.&H.) . .210 

Old  Colony  (N.  Y..  N.  H.  A H.) 188  191 

Oswego  A Syracuse  (D.  L.  A W. )..205  220 

Pacific  A Atlantic  Tel.  (W.  U.  > 65  75 

Peoria  & Bureau  Val.  (C.R.I.&P.  > . .175  185 

Pitts.  B.  A L.  (B.  L.  E.  & C.  Co.).  61  G5 

Pitts.  Ft.  Wayne  & Chic.  (Pa.R.RO.169  172 

Pitts..  Ft.  Wayne  A Chic,  special 

(Pa.  R.  R.)  150  165 
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Bid.  Asked. 

Pitts.,  McKeesport,  McW’port  A Y. 

(P.  A L.  E.  M.  S.)  129  132 

Providence  A Worcester  (N.  Y.,  N. 

H.  A H.)  270 

Rensselaer  A Saratoga  (D.  A H.)..185  195 

Rome.  Watertown  & O.  (N.Y.Cen.) 

Saratoga  A Schenectady  (D.  A H.)  .160 
Second  Av.  St.  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.  Co.)  10  16 

Southern  Atlantic  Tel.  (W.  U.)....  90  100 

Sixth  Av.  R.  R.  (Met.  S.  R.  Co.)..  120  120 

Southwestern  R.  R.  (Cent,  of  Ga.).110  114 

Troy  & Greenbush  (N.  Y.  Cent.)... 160  168 

Twenty-third  St.  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.)..200  250 

Upper  Coos  (Maine  Central) 122 

Utica.  Chen.  & Susq.  (D.  L.  & W.).  ..  . .\. 

United  N.  J.  & Canal  Co.  (Pa.R.R.) 

Valley  of  New  York  (D..  L.  A W.).117  122 

Warren  R.  R.  Co.  (D.,  L.  & WA 165  170 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES. 

Quoted  by  J.  K.  Rice.  Jr..  & Co..  Brokers  and 
Dealers  In  Miscellaneous  Securities.  33  Wall 
St.,  New*  York. 

Bid.  Asked. 


Adams  Express  200  205 

American  Brass  136  141 

American  Chicle  Com 223  227 

American  Chicle  Pfd 102  107 

American  Express  210  218 

Atlantic  Fruit  & Steamship 4 6 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Com Cl  % 64  % 

Babcock  & Wilcox  103  ... 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Com 126%  128% 


Bid.  Asked. 

Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Pfd 106  108 

Bush  Terminal  70  85 

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  Com 185  195 

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  Pfd 116  118 

Del.,  Lack.  A Western  Coal  385  395 

E.  I.  du  Pont  Powder  Com 195  205 

E.  I.  du  Pont  Powder  Pfd 94  97 

E.  W.  Bliss  Com 65  85 

E.  W.  Bliss  Pfd 120  130 

Gray  National  Telautograph  10  15 

Hudson  Companies  Pfd 50  55 

Hudson  & Manhattan  Com 17  19 

International  Nickel  Com 307  312 

International  Nickel  Pfd 115  119 

International  Silver  Pfd 130  135 

Kings  Co.  E.  L.  & P 130  135 

Otis  Elevator  Com 73  77% 

Otis  Elevator  Pfd 100  103 

Phelps.  Dodge  & Co 218  224 

Pope  Mfg.  Com 28  32 

Pope  Mfg.  Pfd 71  76 

Royal  Baking  Powdor  Com 208  210 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Pfd 108  110 

Rubber  Goods  Mfg.  Pfd 104  110 

Safety  Car  Heating  & Lighting.  ...  1 17  119 

Sen  Sen  Chiclet  119  124 

Singer  Manufacturing  ' 282  287 

Standard  Coupler  Com 35  4 0 

Texas  & Pacific  Coal  97  102 

Thompson-Starrett  Com 150  180 

Thompson-Starrett  Com.  (with  elf. ).175  200 

Thompson-Starrett  Pfd 109  115 

U.  S.  Express  89  92 

U.  S.  Motor  Com 2%  3% 

U.  S.  Motor  Pfd 10%  12 

Union  Typewriter  Com 41%  4 4 

Union  Typewriter  1st  Pfd 107%  110% 

Union  Typewriter  2d  Pfd 106%  110 

Virginian  Railway  16  20 

Wells  Fargo  Express  136  138 

Western  Pacific  8 9% 


CURRENCY  AND  BANKING  REFORM 


AT  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Con- 
**  ^ necticut  Bankers’  Association  at 
New  London,  Hosea  Mann,  cashier  of 
the  Torrington  (Ct.),  National  Bank, 
criticised  the  National  Reserve  Associa- 
tion plan,  and  made  these  suggestions: 

I would  suggest  the  correction  of 
what  seems  a glaring  defect  in  the  Na- 
tional banking  law,  which  I will  de- 
scribe as  “pyramiding  reserves/’  per- 
mitting a bank  to  count  as  part  of  its 
reserve  a deposit  in  another  bank  which 
in  turn  deposits  part  of  that  reserve 
deposit  in  still  another  bank. 

For  instance,  a Connecticut  nation- 
al bank  must  have  $15,000  reserve  for 
each  $100,000  deposits,  $6000  of  which 
must  be  cash  in  vault  and  balance  of 
$9,000  may  be  deposited  in  Boston, 
Philadephia,  Albany  or  any  other  re- 
serve city.  Banks  in  those  cities  would 
keep  one-fourth  of  this  as  a reserve,  or 
$2,250,  but  one-half  of  such  reserve 
it  can  deposit  in  New  York,  which 
leaves  but  $1,125  in  cash.  Of  the 


$1,125  it  deposits  in  New  York  such 
New  York  bank  must  keep  one-fourth 
or  $281.25  cash,  making  a total  of  only 
$7,106.25  actual  cash  kept  against 
every  $100,000  deposits. 

A better  plan  than  this  would  be  to 
require  banks  to  keep  even  only  ten 
per  cent,  reserve,  but  to  keep  that  in 
cash  in  vault,  which  would  give  $10,- 
000  cash,  where  only  $7,406.25  exists 
now,  and  no  city  bank  could  then  be 
placed  in  jeopardy  because  of  a sudden 
call  for  this  reserve. 

When  25,000  or  more  banks  can  sud- 
denly call  on  New  York,  Chicago  or 
St.  Louis  currency  for  the  reserve  de- 
posited in  these  cities,  what  else  but 
trouble  of  a serious  kind  can  we  ex- 
pect at  any  time? 

New  York  bankers  are  entitled  to 
great  credit  for  the  way  they  handled 
the  situation  in  1907-  But  why  should 
they  continue  subject  to  such  needless 
strain  that  could  be  so  easily  avoided? 
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THE  RADIUM  STANDARD  AND  THE  COST  OF 

LIVING 

W.  J.  Lampton,  in  “ New  York  Sun  ” 


/^ERTAIX  economic  experts  who 
are  supposed  to  know  what  they 
are  talking  about  are  circulating  state- 
ments through  the  public  prints  to  the 
effect  that  the  excessive  cost  of  living, 
which  has  become  a public  menace  and 
a private  pinch,  is  due  to  the  super- 
abundance of  gold — the  overproduction 
of  the  gold  mines  of  the  world.  Grant- 
ing this  to  be  true,  why  should  the 
overproduction  of  gold  have  this  dis- 
agreeable effect  when  everybody  is 
doing  his  strenuous  utmost  to  overpro- 
duce everything  else  to  exchange  it  for 
gold?  The  answer  is  easy.  Listen: 

Gold  is  the  accepted  standard  of 
values,  that  is  to  say  when  we  mention 
the  cost  of  any  commodity  in  dollars 
and  cents  it  means  so  many  dollars 
and  cents  in  gold.  As  long  as  gold  was 
not  overproduced  its  character  as  a 
standard  remained  unchanged  and  for 
a specified  amount  of  it,  let  us  say  one 
dollar's  worth,  we,  the  people,  the  con- 
sumers, could  get  a bushel  of  wheat,  or 
a bag  of  corn  or  a sack  of  potatoes, 
or  a day’s  labor,  or  ten  pounds  of  beef, 
or  16  pounds  of  sugar,  or  50  pounds 
of  flour,  or  two  days’  rent,  or  12  quarts 
of  milk,  or  enough  eggs  to  feed  the  cat 
or  any  one,  or  more  of  a whole  lot  of 
necessaries.  You  see,  there  was  just 
enough  gold  produced  to  make  these 
varying  commodities  balance  and  the 
producers  of  them  were  quite  satisfied 
to  exchange  them  on  that  basis. 

Presently,  however,  we  began  to 
raise  more  gold,  everybody  being  so 
anxious  to  have  a little  handy  for 
emergencies  that  all  who  could  get 
away  from  home  went  digging  for  it 
and  the  inevitable  result  followed,  as 
inevitable  results  invariably  do.  Those 
who  still  produced  wheat  and  corn  and 
house  rent  and  flour  and  labor  and  so 
forth  demanded  more  gold  in  exchange 
than  when  it  was  scarcer  and  more 
valuable.  They  are  still  at  it  and  the 
condition  has  not  only  existed  for 
some  time  but  is  likely  to  continue  as 


long  as  the  gold  supply  is  abundant. 
Xor  is  there  anything  in  sight  which 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this  abund- 
ance will  be  abated.  Any  one  can  buy 
large  quantities  of  gold  mining  stock 
in  Wall  Street  any  day  at  a discount 
with  a guarantee  that  the  mines  are 
turning  the  precious  metal  out  by  the 
carload  or  will  do  so  very  soon.  The 
final  outcome  will  be  that  ere  long  we 
shall  have  all  the  food  products  done 
up  in  tabloid  form,  as  gold  coins  now 
are,  and  they  will  be  exchanged  for 
gold  by  the  sack,  barrel,  bushel  or 
pound  as  may  be.  Thus  there  will  re- 
sult a compulsory  change  of  the  stan- 
dard of  values  and  gold  will  drop  into 
the  commodity  class. 

But  we  cannot  eat  gold,  and  the 
standard  of  value  cannot  be  sacrificed 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger. 
Therefore  a new  standard  must  be 
adopted.  What  shall  that  standard  be? 
The  unhesitating  reply  is  radium. 
That  alone  can  save  us  from  financial 
and  physical  bankruptcy.  The  pres- 
ent value  of  radium  is  in  round  num- 
bers about  $2,000,000  an  ounce.  It 
may  vary  a few  cents  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  two  millions  flat  is  near 
enough  for  the  sake  of  argument.  Xow, 
with  radium  as  a standard  relief  looms 
at  once  upon  the  sight  of  the  suffering 
consumers.  The  food  tabloid  which 
before  was  given  in  exchange  for  a 
sack  of  gold  or  a wagon  load  or  a bar- 
rel as  the  purchaser’s  needs  were,  will 
secure  no  such  quantity  of  the  new 
standard.  In  fact,  a whole  trainload 
of  wheat  wouldn’t  bring  more  than 
enough  radium  to  cover  the  head  of  a 
pin,  and  the  amount  of  it  required  to 
buy  a dozen  eggs  or  a bushel  of  pota- 
toes would  have  to  be  searched  for  in 
the  customers’  pockets  with  a micro- 
scope. Thus  shall  we  return  to  the 
good  old  times  when  a pint  of  whisky 
was  worth  a dime  and  a good  farm 
wasn't  worth  anything  to  speak  of. 

The  new  coinage  might  be  of  iron* 
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the  cheapest  of  metals,  but  in  each  coin 
would  be  enough  radium  to  establish 
an  intrinsic,  negotiable  value.  Not 
much,  perhaps,  in  a cent,  and  not  a 
great  deal  in  a twenty-dollar  piece,  but 
there  just  the  same,  like  the  travelling 
man’s  overcoat  in  his  expense  account. 
In  this  way  these  iron  coins  would  be 
spared  the  curse  of  being  fiat  money. 
They  would  even  be  superior  to  Uncle 
Sam’s  powerful  promise  to  pay  which 
is  behind  our  present  paper  money,  but 
which  foreign  financiers  cannot  see  as 
clearly  as  we  can.  There  would  be 
only  a few  pounds  of  radium  in  our  en- 
tire circulation — about  one  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  exact — but  it  would  be 
worth  quite  as  much  in  exchange  as 
five  thousands  tons  of  gold  now  are, 
calculating  gold  at  $640,000  a ton,  and 
a whole  lot  more  if  gold  should  grow 
more  plentiful  and  less  valuable,  as  we 
are  told  it  is  now  doing.  When  a man 
can  exchange  a bit  of  radium  that 
wouldn’t  cover  a pinhead  for  a month’s 


rent,  times  are  bound  to  improve.  In 
any  event  it  will  not  be  as  hard  work 
for  him  to  carry  it  to  the  landlord  as 
it  now  is  to  lug  up  enough  gold  to 
satisfy  that  greedy  individual  for  a 
month’s  shelter. 

Comparatively  speaking,  we  can  to- 
day for  an  ounce  of  gold,  say  $20,  get 
ten  days’  labor,  which  in  return  may  be 
exchanged  for  a month’s  rent  or  three 
barrels  of  flour  or  twenty  bushels  of 
wheat  or  a suit  of  clothes  or  other  arti- 
cles of  necessary  consumption.  So 
much  for  the  ounce  of  gold.  With  an 
ounce  of  radium,  just  think  of  the 
house  rent  and  flour  and  clothes  and 
pie  and  automobiles  and  diamonds  and 
eggs  and  butter  every  poor  man  could 
have!  Then  indeed  would  we  have  an 
era  of  prosperity  and  a season  of 
radio-activity  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
annals  of  industrial  history,  and  the 
once  oppressed  consumer  would  blos- 
som as  the  green  bay  hoss.  Gold? 
Bah ! Bring  on  the  radium ! 


BANKING  PUBLICITY 

Conducted  by  T.  D.  MacGregor 


ADVERTISING  LEMONS 


A WESTERN  BANKER  SQUEEZES  THE  JUICE  OUT  OF  SOME 

OF  THEM 


AT  a recent  bankers*  convention,  Mr. 
**  ^ R.  L.  Gurney,  manager  of  the 
Savings  Department  of  the  Common- 
wealth Trust  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  bank 
advertising,  during  the  course  of  which 
he  called  attention  to  various  “adver- 
tising lemons”  which  are  offered  to 
bankers  from  time  to  time. 

He  said  that  carefully  examining 
propositions  before  executing  contracts 
would  convince  bankers  that  for  check- 
ing, savings,  investment,  trust  and  real 
estate  business,  the  exclusive  use  of 
their  local  newspapers  would  prove 
most  effective.  Also  that  to  secure  ac- 


counts from  other  financial  institutions, 
a permanent  advertisement  should  be 
carried  in  the  legitimate,  well-known 
and  established  financial  journals.  He 
told  the  bankers  that  the  Common- 
wealth Trust  Company  prepared  a dif- 
ferent advertisement  every  day  in  the 
year  except  Sunday.  In  suggesting 
how  they  might  prepare  advertising, 
he  declared  “the  first  step,  and  it  is. 
one  of  paramount  importance,  is  to  de- 
cide to  spend  your  money  buying  news- 
paper space  only,  and  while  it  will  be 
found  difficult  to  adhere  rigidly  to  this 
decision,  it  will  pay  well  to  do  so.** 

“In  soliciting  checking  and  savings 
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Safety 

Deposit 

Boxes 

25c 

per  month 

Rent  one  and  protect 
your  valuables  for  the 
summer. 

THE 

House  Trust  a 

1323  Walnut  Street 

Phflfcdtlphia’i  Most  Modern  Vaults 


FEATURING  LOW  PRICE 


accounts,”  he  continued,  “you  direct 
your  appeal  to  all  classes,  and  there  is 
no  way  to  so  effectively  direct  it  as 
through  the  columns  of  your  local 
newspapers.  The  second  step  in  doing 
the  advertising  for  your  bank  is  to 
provide  yourself  with  the  necessary 
equipment.  You  must  have,  so  to 
speak,  a kit  of  tools,  and  that  is:  Four 
eyes,  four  ears,  pot  of  paste,  long 
shears,  vest-pocket  memorandum  book, 
blue  pencil,  dictionary,  book  of  syno- 
nyms, book  of  antonyms,  scrap-book, 
Two  of  the  eyes  and  ears  belong  to 
yourself,  or  to  the  one  to  whom  you 
delegate  this  work,  and  the  other 
pair  to  your  teller,  and  the  habit 
quickly  developed  of  observing  and 
listening  to  things  all  about  you  will 
prove  a constant  surprise  and  de- 
light. Try  hard  not  to  use  many 
words.  The  fewer  the  better.  Hence 
after  you  write  your  advertisements, 
boil  them  down.  Then  boil  them  down 
again  and  cut  out  more  words — espe- 
cially long  ones,  used  for  effect  only. 
Select  short,  strong  words.  Words  of 
snap  and  action,  which  will  make  your 
advertisements  fairly  burn  their  mes- 
sage into  the  mind  of  the  reader.  This 


can  only  l>e  accomplished  by  writing 
them  over  and  over  again.  Make  one 
clear  point,  for  it  is  a fatal  mistake  to 
attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
banking  every  time.  An  advertisement 
containing  many  points  makes  no  defi- 
nite impressions  of  the  service  you  can 
render  to  prospective  depositors.  Say- 
ing but  one  thing  and  in  a few  words 
will  not  require  much  type,  thus  leav- 
ing plenty  of  white  space  around  your 
advertisement,  which  makes  it  stand 
out  prominently  and  attract  attention 
more  quickly  than  when  the  space  is 
entirely  filled  up  with  type/* 


GOOD  CIRCULAR  LETTERS 

CASHIER  GEORGE  J.  SC’HAL- 
LER  of  the  Citizens  National 
Bank  of  Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  sends  us 
samples  of  fac-simile  typewritten  let- 
ters sent  to  a selected  list.  Following 
are  four  of  them: — 

Dear  Sir: 

We  at  this  time  invite  you  to  become  a 
depositor  of  this  hank.  We  know  you  will 
find  it  a great  convenience  to  carry  a check- 
ing account  with  this  hank  and  pay  all  bills 
by  check. 

In  our  savings  department  you  can  de- 
posit any  amount  at  any  time,  withdraw  all 
or  part  at  any  time,  and  all  sums  undis- 
turbed for  a period  of  six  months  will  draw 
interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

We  intend  that  every  transaction  shall  be 
so  satisfactory  to  our  customers  that  it  may 
become  a real  pleasure  for  them  to  extend 
us  their  patronage,  and  we  will  l>e  pleased 
to  enter  your  name  as  one  of  our  depositors. 
Yours  truly,  etc. 


Dear  Sir: 

Nearly  ten  years  ago  the  firm  of  Schaller 
& Son  opened  the  Citizens  Bank  of  Storm 
Lake,  confident  in  the  belief  that  good  ser- 
vice would  bring  good  business.  Our  expec- 
tations have  been  more  than  realized  in  the 
constant  growth  and  in  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness done,  and  believing  that  the  financial 
needs  of  the  community  can  be  better  served 
and  that  this  hank  can  enter  a larger  field, 
the  Citizens  Bank  on  July  1,  1911,  will  be 
organized  as  a national  bank  and  will  here- 
after l>e  known  as  the  Citizens  National 
Bank. 

We  would  like  very  much  at  this  time  to 
enter  your  name  as  one  of  our  depositors 
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unit  assure  you  of  every  courtesy  anil  ac- 
commodation consistent  with  good  banking. 

There  will  lx*  no  change  in  the  managing 
officers  or  in  the  methods  used  to  build  the 
present  bank,  and  as  in  the  past,  the  bank 
will  remain  a “Home  Institution/’  as  not 
one  dollar  of  its  stock  will  be  owned  out- 
side of  this  community. 

In  addition  to  our  officers,  we  call  your 
attention  to  our  list  of  directors,  and  believe 
that  you  will  concede  them  to  be  among  our 
safest  and  most  conservative  men,  any  one 
oi  whom  will  be  pleased  to  consult  with  you 
concerning  any  banking  business  you  may 
have. 

We  intend  that  every  transaction  shall  be 
so  satisfactory  to  our  customers  that  it  will 
be  a pleasure  for  them  to  extend  us  their 
patronage,  and  we  would  very  much  like  to 
demonstrate  this  to  you  at  this  time. 

With  best  wishes,  I remain. 

Yours  truly,  etc. 


Dear  Sir: 

As  a customer  of  this  bank,  you  are,  of 
course,  interested  in  its  welfare,  and  for 
that  reason  I am  taking  the  liberty  of  writ- 
ing vou  this  letter.  The  policy  of  the  man- 
agement of  this  institution  has  always  been 
one  of  friendly  interest  and  personal  ser- 
vice to  its  customer. 

You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  owners  and  directors  of  this 
bank,  dating  back  for  more  than  a genera- 
tion in  this  community,  during  which  time 
we  have  all,  both  stockholders  and  custom- 
ers, labored  together  for  the  upbuilding  of 
Storm  Lake  and  the  surrounding  territory. 
We,  to-dav,  have  a bank,  strictly  “A  Home 
Institution,”  every  dollar  of  its  stock  being 
owned  in  Storm  Lake  and  its  loans  made 
entirely  to  local  borrowers  for  the  upbuild- 
ing, advancement  and  improvement  of  this 
section. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  give  our  customers 
a sendee  that  is  in  every  way  satisfactory  to 
them — coupled  with  absolute  safety.  It  is 
the  endeavor  of  every  officer  and  employee 
to  see  that  the  requirements  of  every  cus- 
tomer are  properly  cared  for  and  should 
anything  Unpleasant  ever  occur,  I will  es- 
teem it  a personal  favor  if  you  report  to 
me,  for  otherwise  I might  never  hear  of  it. 

If  you  have  a friend  who  desires  to  open 
a batik  account  or  possibly  change  his  pres- 
ent one,  whether  it  be  large  or  small,  check- 
ing or  savings,  I hope  you  will  have  him 
come  to  us.  Your  kindness  in  this  respect 
will  be  doubled— vou  will  confer  a favor 
t>oth  upon  your  friend  and  us.  If  each  cus- 
tomer w?ere  to  bring  us  one  or  more  newr 
accounts,  just  think  what  an  increased  busi- 
ness it  would  mean. 

May  I not  expect  your  hearty  co-opera- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  abpve,  winch  we 
j>j-omise  to  merit  and  to  appreciate? 

Very  truly  yours,  etc. 


CORNER  FIFTH  AVE.  & WOOD  ST. 


THIS  bank  maintains 
a complete  Foreign 
Depart  ment  in 
which  every  facility  is 
provided  that  can  be  of 
value  to  customers. 
Clerks  sp.eakin  g all 
languages  are  constantly 
in  attendance  to  receive 
deposits,  issue  drafts, 
letters  of  credit,  and 
steamship  tickets  and  to 
furnish  any  information 
of  interest  to  foreign 
•residents. 


M FIRST 
NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  PI  TTS6U  RCH 

THE  OLDEST  NATIONAL  BANK 
IN  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 


COMMANDING  TYPOGRAPHY 


Dear  Sir: 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  once  more 
to  the  advantage  of  dealing  with  the  Citi- 
zens National  Bank.  In  the  first  place  the 
policy  of  the  management  of  this  bank  has 
always  been  one  of  friendly  interest  and 
personal  service  to  its  customers. 

You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  owners  and  directors  of  this 
bank,  dating  back  for  more  than  a genera- 
tion in  this  community,  during  which  time 
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we  have  all,  both  yourselves  and  ourselves, 
labored  together  for  the  upbuilding  of 
Storm  Lake  and  the  surrounding  territory. 
We  to-day  have  a bank  strictly  “A  Home 
Institution,”  every  dollar  of  its  stock  being 
owned  in  Storm  Lake  and  its  loans  made 
entirely  to  local  borrowers  for  the  upbuild- 
ing, advancement  and  improvement  of  this 
section. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  give  our  custom- 
ers a service  that  is  in  every  way  satisfac- 
tory to  them — coupled  with  absolute  safety, 
and  it  is  our  pleasure  to  extend  you  our 
banking  facilities,  and  if  you  are  not  now 
doing  any  business  with  us,  we  would  like 
you  to  consider  at  this  time  the  matter  of 
opening  an  account  here.  If  any  of  your 
friends  desire  to  open  a bank  account  or 
borrow  money,  we  will  appreciate  it  if  you 
will  send  them  to  us. 

May  we  not  expect  vour  co-operation  in 
accordance  with  the  above,  which  we  prom- 
ise to  merit  and  appreciate. 

Yours  truly,  etc. 


A FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING  CLUB 

A New  York  Advertising  Manager 
Suggests  It 

R.  B.  P.  GOODEN,  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  Netherland 
Bank,  New  York,  writes  us  as  follows: 

In  a recent  number  of  your  valuable 
magazine  appeared  an  able  article  “Why 
Banks  Should  Advertise”,  by  Mr.  F.  W. 


Ellsworth  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
New  York.  To  those  of  us  who  are  firm  be- 
lievers in  the  results  of  bank  advertising 
the  article  makes  a strong  appeal. 

The  banks  of  this  country  are  waking  up 
to  the  advantages  to  lie  gained  from  the 
right  kind  of  advertising.  Here  in  New 
York  the  annual  outlay,  or  rather  invest- 
ment, by  the  banks  in  advertising  will  total 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  Such  being  the 
case,  is  it  not  time  for  us  to  form  Financial 
Advertising  Clubs  in  various  cities?  The 
value  to  be  derived  from  such  a club  is  ob- 
vious. 

A coming  together  of  men  interested  in 
this  phase  of  their  bank’s  business,  where 
the  relative  merits  of  different  kinds  of  ad- 
vertising might  be  freely  discussed,  would 
surely  benefit  both  the  individuals  and  the 
institutions,  which  they  would  represent.  By 
so  doing  much  money  which  is  now  prac- 
tically wasted  because  of  misdirected  and 
useless  advertising  could  be  made  produc- 
tive of  satisfactory  results.  Instead  of 
much  space  being  used  for  the  bank’s  name, 
list  of  officers,  directors,  etc.,  the  same 
space  could  be  used  to  educate  the  public 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
at  the  same  time  each  bank  could  lay  be- 
fore the  public  the  particular  features  of 
its  servii-e. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  age  or 
name  of  any  business  or  institution  can  be 
relied  upon  for  future  success.  Every  line 
of  business  is  now  competitive  and  pro- 
gressive; therefore,  it  is  time  for  financial 
institutions  to  revolutionize  their  advertis- 
ing. Toward  this  end,  nothing,  in  my  esti- 
mation. could  be  more  effective  than  the 
formation  of  Financial  Advertising  Clubs. 


-y 

HOW  BANKS  ARE  ADVERTISING 


Note  and  Comment  on  Current  Financial  Advertising 


'T'HE  Title  Guarantee  & Trust  Com- 
*■-  pany,  of  New  York,  to  advertise 
its  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  guar- 
anteed first  mortgage,  certificates,  has 
secured  the  privilege  of  furnishing  pay 
envelopes  to  some  of  the  large  brew- 
eries, piano  manufactories  and  other 
industrial  concerns.  Of  course,  the 
outside  of  the  envelope  bears  a thrift 
talk  and  advertising  matter  of  the 
bank.  In  some  cases,  permission  is 
given  to  enclose  a post  card  to  be  filled 
out  and  mailed  for  further  informa- 
tion. Most  concerns  are  glad  to  have 
a good  institution  urge  their  employes 
to  save,  as  they  believe  that  a thrifty 


worker  is  better  than  an  improvident 
one. 

Mr.  Horace  Anderson,  assistant  sec- 
retary and  advertising  manager  of  this 
company,  has  a good  system  of  filing 
copy  for  future  use.  He  always  has 
at  least  half  a dozen  proofs  of  every 
advertisement  set  up.  One  set  he  has 
pasted  in  a scrap-book  and  numbered. 
The  other  proofs  of  this  advertisement 
are  kept  in  an  envelope,  filed  by  num- 
ber to  correspond  with  the  specimen  in 
the  scrap-book.  Thus  Mr.  Anderson 
can  instantly  lay  his  hand  on  a proof 
to  use  in  making  up  copy  for  any  spe- 
cial medium  as  the  occasion  arises. 
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IMPRESSIVE 


The  Omaha  National  Bank  sends 
out  a post  card,  furnished  by  the  Pub- 
licity Bureau  of  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Omaha  to  boom  the  city.  The  only 
advertising  matter  of  the  bank  is  a 
red  arrow  pointing  out  the  location  of 


the  bank’s  building  in  the  center  of  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  Omaha. 


“To-day  and  To-morrow”  is  the  title 
of  a booklet  on  one  trust  feature  is- 
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FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  mnwiitK 
WORLD  Hull  WORLDWIDE 
TOURS  H]j|l  BANKING 


A new  electric  sign  just  erected  at  Union 
Station,  Pittsburgh,  for  the  oldest  National  bank 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  Pittsburgh.  Outdoor  advertising,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  has  been  extensively  used  for 
years  in  Pittsburgh  by  nearly  all  the  prom- 
inent banks  and  trust  companies.  This  First 
National  Bank  display,  while  not  elaborate,  la 
decidedly  effective.  The  shield  is  studded  with 
red,  white  and  blue  lamps.  The  name  is  like- 
wise in  lamps.  All  the  lettering  is  white 
against  a blue  ground,  with  a yellow  border. 
The  sign  is  12  feet  high  and  4 4 feet  long. 


sued  by  the  Union  Trust  & Savings 
Bank  of  Spokane,  Wash.  It  has  to  do 
with  wills  and  the  management  of  es- 
tates. In  subject  matter  and  typog- 
raphy, it  would  be  hard  to  beat. 


The  Fargo  (X.  D.)  National  Bank 
celebrated  the  completion  of  its  new 
building  by  issuing  an  interesting 
booklet,  describing  the  building  and 
giving  the  strong  points  of  the  bank's 
service. 


Another  good  booklet  received  is  that 
of  the  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Trust  Company. 
It  contains  a lot  of  meat,  but  we  think 
that  both  this  booklet  and  the  one  pre- 
viously mentioned  would  be  improved 
by  having  an  interesting  title  rather 
than  just  having  the  name  of  the  in- 
stitution on  the  front  cover. 


“Stability"  and  “service"  are  well 
emphasized  on  a statement  folder  is- 
sued by  the  National  Bank  of  Smith- 
town  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


The  Citizens  Savings  and  Trust 
Company  of  Cleveland,  O,,  is  one  of 


the  most  patient  advertisers  on  “fol- 
lowing up"  we  know  of.  We  know  for 
a fact  that  a person  who  sent  the  bank 
an  inquiry  about  banking  by  mail  four 
years  ago  is  still  receiving  form  letters, 
forwarded  from  an  address  where  he 
has  not  been  living  for  three  years. 
The  copy  of  this  letter  is  as  follows: 

In  choosing  a bank  for  your  savings,  you 
naturally  wish  to  select  an  institution  that 
pays  not  only  a liberal  rate  of  interest,  but 
one  which  is  also  as  sound  and  secure  as 
large  capital  and  surplus,  conservative  man- 
agement and  strict  banking  laws  can  make 
it. 

In  our  former  correspondence  we  have 
demonstrated  the  advantages  of  our  system 
of  “Banking  by  Mail,”  and  we  now  take 
pleasure  in  setting  forth  briefly  why  the 
Citizens  Savings  ana  Trust  Company  enjoys 
the  full  confidence  of  the  country  at  large: 
First:  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  financial 
institutions  in  the  United  States  and  is 
the  oldest  and  largest  trust  company  in 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

Second:  Its  capital  and  surplus,  which 

stands  as  security  to  depositors,  amounts 
to  over  six  and  one-half  million  dollars, 
while  its  total  resources  exceed  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Third:  It  has  conducted  a successful  sav- 
ings bank  business  for  forty-four  years 
and  its  board  of  directors  consists  of  rep- 
resentative Cleveland  citizens,  whose  in- 
tegritv  and  financial  standing  are  unques- 
tioned. 

Any  amount  down  to  one  dollar  will  open 
an  account  drawing  four  per  cent,  interest, 
compounded  twice  a year.  Send  your  de- 
posit by  money  order,  draft  or  check,  made 
payable  to  the  Citizens  Savings  and  Trust 
Company.  You  will  immediately  receive  a 
pass  book  showing  the  amount  deposited  to 
your  credit. 

Yours  very  truly,  etc. 


The  National  Nassau  Bank,  one  of 
the  busiest  banks  in  New  York  city, 
gives  out  a terra  cotta  wall  plaque  or 
medallion,  bearing  the  bust  of  William 
II.  of  Nassau,  from  whom  Nassau 
street,  and  thus  indirectly  the  bank 
itself,  takes  their  names.  This  inter- 
esting historical  account  accompanies 
the  plaque: 


In  olden  days  Nassau  Street  had  a much 
homelier  and  longer  name.  A certain  old 
Dutch  woman  opened  a pie  shop  somewhere 
along  its  length  and  her  pies  won  so  much 
local  fame  that  the  thoroughfare  on  which 
she  lived  was  called  “The  Street  That  Leads 
by  the  Pve- Woman’s.” 
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It  wa*>  not  much  of  a street  in  those  days, 
and  wheeled  traffic  could  not  well  go  tnrough 
it.  For  in  1696  one  Captain  De  Kag  begged 
that  a wagon  road  be  constructed,  leading 
out  of  Broad  street  to  the  street  leads  by 
the  pye-woman’s,  leading  to  the  commons 
of  the  city. 

(The  “Commons  of  the  City”  was  the  dis- 
trict part  of  which  is  now  covered  by  Citv 
Hall  Park.)  ' 

William,  Prince  of  Nassau,  of  the  house 
of  Orange,  was  a bright  figure  in  European 
politics  at  the  time  when  a shorter  and  more 
suitable  name  was  sought  for  the  newly  im- 
proved street  that  passed  the  pve-woman's 
door. 

Moreover,  the  Prince  of  Nassau  was  a 
Dutchman.  And  the  Dutch  were  still  a 
large  proportion  of  New  York's  population. 
So  the  thoroughfare  was  named  Nassau 
street. 


The  Guaranty  Trust  & Savings 
Bank  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  offers  cash 
prizes  for  the  best  designs  for  the 
front  cover  of  “Progress,”  its  monthly 
house  organ.  Our  criticism  of  this  con- 
test is  that  it  interests  only  the  com- 
paratively few  people  who  have  artistic 
ability.  An  essay  writing  contest 
would  interest  more  persons,  because 
everybody  can,  or  thinks  he  can,  write. 


“Safety”  is  the  title  of  a savings 
booklet  of  the  Boise  City  (Ida.)  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  its  cover,  with  the 
title  the  most  prominent  thing  on  it, 
more  nearly  meets  our  idea  of  what  a 
bank  booklet  cover  should  be  than  the 
two  booklets  referred  to  in  earlier 
paragraphs  above. 


Still  another  booklet  along  proper 
lines  is  that  of  the  New  Netherland 
Bank  of  New  York,  entitled  “Your  Re- 
quirements and  the  New  Netherland 
Bank.”  Mr.  B.  P.  Gooden,  advertis- 
ing manager  of  this  bank,  also  sends 
us  a number  of  printed  envelope  en- 
closures, about  which  he  writes: 

I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  en- 
closed printed  slips.  Acting  on  the  princi- 
ple that  “A  Satisfied  Customer  is  our  Best 
Advertisement,”  we  enclose  one  of  these 
slips  in  a seeded  and  addressed  envelope, 
and  send  them  to  our  depositors  monthly 
along  with  cancelled  checks.  This  seems  to 
have  produced  very  good  results,  and  is  in- 
expensive. 


The  copy  on  a few  of  these  slips  is 
as  follows: 

As  the  season  is  near  at  hand  when  many 
people  will  be  making  definite  plans  for  ex- 
tended pleasure  and  vacation  trips  through 
this  country  and  abroad,  we  desire  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  service  we  render  in 
our  Foreign  Exchange  Department.  We 
issue  travelers'  cheques  and  letters  of  credit 
enabling  travelers  to  supply  themselves  with 
funds  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  without 
the  risk  of  carrying  the  actual  cash. 

Safety,  convenience  and  economy  are  as- 
sured by  this  plan. 

In  every  detail  of  its  service  the  New 
Netherland  Bank  aims  always  to  meet  sat- 
isfactorily the  individual  requirements  of  its 
depositors.  You  are  cordially  invited  to 
call  and  consult  with  our  officers  regarding 
your  financial  affairs,  thus  assuring  the  most 
efficient  co-operation  and  direct  personal 
service  at  all  times.  Uniform  courtesy  is 
invariably  extended  to  the  patrons  of  this 
institution. 

As  we  can  often  serve  our  patrons  in 
some  special  way  that  is  particularly  val- 
uable to  them  in  their  individual  business  or 
financial  transactions,  we  invite  depositors 
to  consult  with  us  freely,  as  it  is  in  this  way 
that  they  will  receive  the  fullest  benefit  from 
their  banking  connection  with  the  New 
Netherland  Bank.  To  render  a service  that 
furthers  the  best  interest  of  our  patrons  is 
the  principle  upon  which  this  institution  is 
conducted. 

The  Escanaba  (Mich.)  National 
Bank,  in  the  lumber  region,  prints  its 
statement  on  a piece  of  genuine  birch 
bark. 


Mr.  George  R.  Martin,  publicity 
manager  of  the  Seattle  National  Bank, 
sends  us  a copy  of  the  Seattle  Bank 
Trade  and  Crop  Bulletin,  which  is 
published  by  this  bank  in  May  and 
October  every  year  and  sent  to  the 
bankers  and  large  wholesale  and  job- 
bing houses  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
very  valuable  publication  and  we  are 
pleased  to  note  that  it  is  rather  opti- 
mistic in  its  tone.  This  is  rather  ex- 
pensive advertising,  but  we  believe  it 
pays. 


There  are  not  a few  banks  that 
for  one  reason  or  another  do  not  care 
to  make  a special  appeal  for  com- 
mercial accounts  through  advertising. 
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PART  OF  A SUCCESSFUL  NEWSPAPER  CA3IPA1GN 


Some  bankers  hesitate  because  they 
feel  that  a bank  making  a campaign  of 
that  nature  would  first  need  to  put 
itself  in  condition  to  increase  its  loans 
very  materially,  on  the  assumption  that 
a great  deal  of  the  new  business  com- 
ing to  it,  especially  from  another  bank, 
would  be  borrowing  accounts. 

In  the  case  of  country  banks,  there 
is  often  comparatively  little  commer- 
cial banking  business  to  solicit.  W.  R. 
Dysart,  assistant  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  Ripon,  Wis.  (popula- 
tion, 3,800),  says: — 

We  have  not  been  very  successful  in  in- 
creasing checking  accounts  by  our  advertis- 


ing. In  fact,  in  this  farming  community 
we  have  $900,000  deposits,  only  $175,000  of 
which  is  in  checking  accounts,  the  rest  being 
certificates  of  deposit  and  savings,  mostly 
the  former.  , 

Charles  W.  Bailey,  cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Clarksville, 
Tenn.  (population  9*000),  expresses 
this  view: — 

• Our  advertising  has  been  of  a general  na- 
ture, and  where  we  have  run  a series  of  ad- 
vertisements they  have  been  particularly  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  personal  accounts. 
In  a city  of  this  size  it  is  possible  to  come 
into  daily  personal  contact  with  most  of  the 
commercial  accounts,  and  for  this  reason 
we  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  direct 
our  advertising  through  that  channel.  Our 
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community  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural 
one,  and  it  is  the  personal  accounts  that  are 
most  worth  having. 

From  across  the  Canadian  border 
comes  a similar  report.  C.  W.  Rowley, 
manager  of  The  Canadian  • Bank  of 
Commerce,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  says: — 

Advertising  for  commercial  bank  accounts 
is  not  indulged  in  to  any  great  extent  in 
Canada.  About  the  only  class  of  advertis- 
ing done  here  is  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
savings  bank  deposits  and  the  issue  and  sale 
of  travellers’  cheques,  money  orders,  etc.,  in 
which  it  has  had  very  beneficial  results. 

Advertising  agents  handling  the  ac- 
counts of  big  banks  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  state  definitely  just  what  the 
dollar  and  cents  result  of  commercial 
bank  advertising  is.  One  of  them 
says : — 

It  is  very  hard  indeed  for  us  to  get  an 
exact  data  on  results  from  our  clients.  In 
the  first  place,  many  of  them  do  not  keep 
close  tab  on  the  results  and  have  nothing 
but  general  information.  In  the  second 
place,  some  banks  are  unwilling  to  say  too 
much  to  us  in  regard  to  results  obtained, 
because  they  are  not  always  generous  about 
giving  us  credit  for  what  we  accomplish. 

Referring  to  the  big  campaign  re- 
cently conducted  by  the  National 
Shawmut  Bank  in  Boston  newspapers, 
the  Boston  News  Bureau  says: — 

As  near  as  we  can  make  out  the  Shawmut 
Bank  has  received  very  good  results  from 
this  campaign,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give 
you  any  figures  or  any  other  information, 
as  they  have  not  given  us  any  facts. 

Major  P.  F.  O'Keefe,  of  the  P.  F. 
O’Keefe  Advertising  Agency,  speak- 
ing of  the  campaign  of  another  big 
Boston  bank,  the  First  National, 
says : — 

The  First  National  people,  while  they  are 
doing  the  largest  business  in  their  history, 
like  most  banks,  are  in  the  position  that 
they  do  not  know  whether  or  not  any  re- 
sults come  from  advertising.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, therefore,  for  me  to  give  any  informa- 
tion along  those  lines.  However,  the  copy 
used  has  created  quite  a favorable  impres- 
sion among  banks  throughout  the  country. 

Advertising,  especially  financial  ad- 
vertising, is  by  no  means  a fixed  sci- 
ence. You  cannot  take  certain  copy 
or  certain  mediums  and  always  be  sure 
of  the  same  results;  neither  can  you 
take  certain  results  and  say  that  they 


came  entirely  from  the  use  of  this  or 
that  medium  or  copy. 

Bankers  find  that  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  keep  tabs  on  results  from  ad- 
vertising for  savings  accounts,  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  and  for  safe  deposit 
investment,  and  fiduciary  business.  It 
is  only  when  they  try  to  put  their 
fingers  on  new  commercial  bank  busi- 
ness— the  accounts  of  merchants,  man- 
ufacturers and  the  big  borrowers  gen- 
erally— that  directly  traceable  results 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in 
many  cases,  although  practically  every 
banker  believes  that  advertising  pays 
in  the  long  run. 

We  would  be  glad  to  publish  the 
opinions  of  others  on  this  subject. 


BANK  ADVERTISING  EXCHANGE 


Those  listed  herewith  are  willing  to  ex- 
change booklets,  folders  and  other  adver- 
tising matter  issued  by  them  from  time  to 
time.  Others  can  get  on  this  list  free  of 
charge  by  writing  to  the  editor  of  this  de- 
partment. Watch  each  month  for  new 
names  and  add  them  to  your  list  at  once. 

The  Bankers  Magazine,  New  York  (ex 
officio). 

John  W.  Wadden,  Lake  County  Bank, 
Madison,  S.  D. 

Charles  D.  Wells,  Traders  Bank  of  Cana- 
da. 8 Wellington  street  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Henry  M.  Lester,  National  City  Bank, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

R.  B.  Parrish,  cashier,  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Williamson,  W.  Va. 

Frank  A.  Zimmerman,  Chambersburg  Trust 
Co.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Dalby,  Naugatuck  Savings  Bank, 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Arthur  S.  Cory,  Chehalis  National  Bank, 
Cbehalis,  Wash. 

C.  F.  Hamsher,  assistant  cashier,  Savings 
Union  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Horatio  Ford,  secretary,  Garfield  Savings 
Bank  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

F.  W.  Ellsworth,  Publicity  Manager,  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

T.  H.  Stoner,  cashier,  The  Peoples  Na- 
tional Bank,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Overton,  cashier,  The  National  Bank 
of  Smithtown  Branch,  Smithtown  Branch, 
N Y. 

H.  M.  Jefferson,  Windsor  Trust  Company, 
New  York  City. 

W.  R.  Dysart.  assistant  cashier,  First 
National  Bank,  Ripon,  Wis. 

W.  J.  Kommers,  cashier,  Union  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank,  Spokane,  Wash. 

W.  R.  Stackhouse,  City  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

George  J.  Schaller,  cashier,  Citizens  Bank, 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 

J.  G.  Hoagland,  Continental  and  Commer- 
cial Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago. 

H.  B.  Matthews,  S.  W.  Straus  & Co., 
Straus  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

B.  H.  Blalock,  assistant  cashier,  Security 
Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

The  Franklin  Society,  38  Park  Row,  New 
York. 
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C.  L.  Glenn,  advertising  manager,  Wacho- 
via Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

W.  O.  Boozer,  Barnett  National  Bank, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

W.  P.  Jones,  assistant  cashier,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

C.  E.  Taylor,  Jr.,  president,  Wilmington 
Savings  & Trust  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Jesse  E.  Brannen,  cashier,  First  National 
Bank,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

E.  A.  Hatton,  cashier,  First  National  Bank, 
Del  Rio,  Texas. 

A.  A.  Ekirch,  secretary,  North  Side  Sav- 
ings Bank,  New  York  City. 

E.  M.  Baugh er,  president,  The  Home  Build- 
ing Association  Co.,  Newark,  Ohio. 

C.  W.  Bailey,  cashier,  First  National  Bank, 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 

C.  W.  Rowley,  manager,  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

T.  J.  Brooks,  cashier,  The  Guaranty  Trust 
& Savings  Bank,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

W.  W.  Potts,  treasurer.  The  Federal  Title 
& Trust  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

E.  W.  Finch,  assistant  cashier,  Birming- 
ham Trust  & Savings  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Charles  S.  Marvel,  The  First-Second  Na- 
tional Bank,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Farmers  & Mechanics  Trust  Company, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Tom  C.  McCorvey,  Jr.,  assistant  cashier, 
City  Bank  & Trust  Company,  Mobile,  Ala. 

C.  \V.  Beerbower,  National  Exchange 
Bank,  Roanoke,  Va. 

B.  P.  Gooden,  adv.  mgr.,  New  Netherland 
Bank,  New  York. 

J.  A.  Buchanan,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


W.  L.  Jenkins,  Farmers  & Mechanics 
Trust  Co.,  West  Chester.  Pa. 

E.  P.  Simpson,  Jr.,  assistant  cashier.  First 
National  Bank,  Toccoa,  Ga. 

E.  L.  Zoernig,  Sedalia  Trust  Co.,  Sedalla, 
Mo. 

W.  R.  Kay,  Jr.,  advertising  manager, 
Sacramento  Bank,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

C.  E.  Auracher,  The  Bank  Advertiser, 
Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 

Wm.  J.  Ruff,  cashier,  Luzerne  County 
National  Bank.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Germantown  Ave.  Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frank  K.  Houston  assistant  cashier.  First 
National  Bank.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  S.  Cooban,  Chicago  City  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  V.  Gardner,  advertising  manager.  The 
Northwestern  National  Bank,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Felix  Robinson,  advertising  manager.  First 
National  Bank.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

J.  C.  McDonald,  advertising  manager.  The 
City  National  Bank,  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas. 


DEE-LIGHTED. 

Will  you  please  enter  our  name  in  your 
bank  advertising  exchange.  We  are  de- 
lighted with  the  idea  of  exchanging  adver- 
tising with  other  banks. 

Respectfully, 

J.  C.  MCDONALD. 

Advertising  Manager. 

The  City  National  Bank,  Sulphur  Springs. 
Texas. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Banking  Reform.  By  J.  Laurence 
Laughlin.  Chicago:  National  Citi- 
zens League.  (Price,  $2.50.) 

While  tlie  apparent  bias  of  this  work 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  central  bank 
plan,  commonly  called  the  National 
Reserve  Association,  will  somewhat  im- 
pair its  purely  scientific  value  in  dis- 
cussing our  banking  problems,  it  does 
not  at  all  render  the  work  any  the  less 
valuable  in  considering  many  phases  of 
those  problems.  Indeed,  Professor 
Laughlin  has  set  forth  with  great  care 
and  accuracy  many  of  the  admitted 
faults  of  our  banking  system  and  has 
shown  why  reform  is  desirable.  The 


discussion  of  banking  reform  in  this 
volume  is  very  full  and  valuable,  and  a 
careful  reading  of  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  contribute  to  a clearer  understanding 
of  the  subject. 


Moorhead's  Financial  Register. 

Pittsburgh:  Moorhead  Publishing  Co 

(Price,  $2.00.) 

Gives  in  compact  and  handy  form  in- 
formation about  the  banks  of  Pitts- 
burgh, showing  names,  capital,  surplus 
and  profits,  deposits,  total  resources 
and  dividends;  also  officers,  directors, 
correspondents,  etc. 


COMING  BANKERS’  CONVENTIONS,  1912 

Wyoming,  Cheyenne,  August  7,  8.  American  Bankers’  Association,  Detroit. 

American  Institute  of  Banking,  Salt  Lake  Mich.,  week  of  September  9. 

City.  Utah,  August  21,  22,  23.  Illinois,  Peoria,  September  25,  26. 

Arizona.  Tucson,  October  18,  19. 
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— Captain  Gardner  of  the  National 
Salvage  Association,  has  left  London 
for  Amsterdam  to  renew  the  efforts  to 
salve  the  treasure  which  lies  in  the  wreck 
of  the  Lutine,  a 36-gun  frigate,  which 
was  captured  from  the  French  in  Nel- 
son’s days  and  the  siege  of  Toulon. 
She  went  down  off  the  Vlie  Island,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  on  Oct. 
10,  1799,  only  tw*o  of  her  crew  being 
saved. 

In  the  hold  of  the  Lutine  was  a sum 
of  ^1,200,000  in  Spanish  coin,  and  as 
the  vessel  is  only  some  4 5 feet  down 
from  the  surface,  many  determined  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  salve  this  fort- 
une. In  1801,  and  again  in  1859,  they 
were  attended  with  some  success, 
£108,000  in  all  being  recovered  on 
these  occasions.  Since  then  the  cur- 
rents in  the  sea  have  changed,  and 
huge  deposits  of  sand  have  gradually 
settled  over  the  wreck.  A couple  of 
years  ago  she  was  covered  w’ith  a sand 
deposit  to  a depth  of  20  feet.  This 
sand,  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  water 
upon  it,  is  as  hard  as  a brick,  and  it 
was  found  impossible  to  remove  it 
with  the  old  appliances. 

In  November,  1910,  however,  the 
National  Salvage  Association  started 
operations  with  improved  machinery, 
and  during  the  following  year  shifted 
considerably  over  600,000  tons  of  sand, 
leaving  the  decks  of  the  vessels  clear. 
Subsequently  they  recovered  various 
cannon,  anchors,  and  a few  coins,  and 
they  anticipate  that  since  then  very 
little  fresh  sand  will  have  settled  on 
the  vessel.  The  gold  is  lying  in  the 
hold.  It  is  believed  that  the  sea  will 
within  the  next  two  months,  be  made 
to  disgorge  this  million  pounds,  which 
it  has  kept  to  itself  for  the  past  113 
years.  The  enterprise  is  being  financed 
by  Lloyds,  who  have,  since  the  date  of 
the  wreck,  been  responsible  for  the 
various  efforts  made  to  recover  the 
hoard. 

— Foreign  gold  coins  in  recent  years 
have  not  had  a legal  tender  status  in 
Venezuela,  but  their  circulation  as 


merchandise  has  been  permitted,  and 
they  have  been  used  rather  extensive- 
ly by  tradesmen  in  settling  balances 
among  themselves.  The  rates  at 
which  they  have  been  received  and 
paid  out  correspond  quite  closely  to 
the  bullion  value  of  the  pure  gold  con- 
tained. Recently  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  issued  a decree  which  in  ad- 
dition to  fixing  the  values  of  foreign 
gold  coins  found  in  circulation  in  the 
country,  goes  a step  further  in  stating 
that  public  offices  must  receive  and  pay 
out  these  coins  at  the  fixed  rates  and 
prescribes  penalties  for  non-compliance 
with  the  decree.  Nothing  is  prescribed 
as  to  offering  or  acceptance  between 
individuals,  but  no  other  rates  than 
those  officially  prescribed  can  be  prac- 
ticable. 

— The  Palazzo  San  Giorgo  on  the 
Plazzo  Caricamento,  Genoa,  Italy,  has 
played  an  important  role  in  the  history 
of  banking.  It  was  built  in  1260  by 
order  of  Guglielmo  Boccanegro,  cap- 
tain of  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  and  af- 
ter serving  as  his  residence  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  celebrated  com- 
pany and  Bank  of  St.  George. 

Our  modern  system  of  banking 
sprang  from  this  historic  edifice  and 
the  Societa  delle  Compere  di  San 
Giorgio  of  that  city  was  the  first 
limited  liability  company. 

— A stock  broker  whose  mind  was 
always  full  of  business  was  asked  a 
few  days  ago  how  old  his  father  was. 
“Well,”  said  he  abstractly,  “he’s 
quoted  at  80,  but  there  is  every  pros- 
pect that  he  will  reach  par  and  possi- 
bly be  at  a premuim.” — New  Orleans 
T imes-Democrat. 

— A Memphis  character,  well  known 
about  town  as  brilliant  but  boozy,  was 
persistent  in  his  application  for  loans 
and  extremely  careless  about  repaying 
them. 

Several  years  ago,  this  man  had  in- 
duced a local  bank  to  loan  him  $40  and 
had  given  his  note  therefor. 
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At  the  end  of  each  three  months  he 
invariably  appeared  and  asked  that 
the  note  be  renewed;  and,  as  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do,  the  bank  always  re- 
newed it. 

One  day  he  went  into  the  bank  and 
said  to  the  cashier: 

‘‘I’d  like  to  renew  that,  paper  of 
mine  you  have  here.” 

“Certainly/'  replied  the  cashier, 
“I'll  fix  it  up  for  you.*' 

The  cashier  made  the  proper  prepa- 
rations fer  tile  renewal;  and  as  he  was 
fixing  up  the  paper  he  said : 

“Sav.  the  directors  were  talking 
about  this  paper  of  yours  the  other 
day.  They  decided  they  wouldn't 
charge  you  interest  on  it  any  longer.” 
“That’s  very  considerate  of  them/’ 
was  the  reply.  “I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 
I am  under  obligations  to  them.” 

“No,”  continued  the  cashier,  “we’re 
not  going  to  charge  you  interest,  we’re 
going  to  charge  you  storage!” — Satur- 
day Evening  Post. 

— The  new  Chinese  Republic  dollars 
will,  it  is  understood,  bear  two  lions 
and  the  Chinese  characters  for  “one 
dollar”  on  one  side,  and  on  the  re- 
verse the  characters  “current  money,” 
“Chinese  Republic,”  with  a wreath  of 
flowers.  The  Peking  Daily  News  says 
that  a sample  coin  has  been  approved 
by  Yuan  Shih-kai,  and  minting  will 
begin  at  once. 

— Nothing  in  the  public  life  of  Dr. 
Han  ev  W.  Wiley  has  justified  absolute 
confidence  in  his  infallibility  in  the 
matter  of  the  proper  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  children.  In  fact,  he  has 
started  on  a career  in  that  line  rather 
late  in  life. 

So  that,  while  there  will  be  a mild 
interest  in  the  famous  food  and  drug 
expert’s  notions  on  such  matters,  those 
notions  will  not  be  accepted  as  abso- 
lute authority. 

At  the  same  time,  one  line  of  con- 
duct adopted  by  the  happy  and  mature 
father  of  Harvey  W.,  Jr.,  is  worthy 
of  all  praise  and  general  imitation. 
The  child  was  not  a day  old  when  the 
Doctor  opened  a bank  account  for  him 


and  bought  him  two  shares  in  a build- 
ing association. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events,  if 
the  young  fellow'  shall  live  to  be  21. 
he  will  have  a snug  little  sum  in  the 
bank  and  the  means  for  buying  or 
building  a home. 

With  whatever  food  concoctions  the 
father  may  experiment  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  boy,  and  regardless  of  the 
varieties  of  drugs  to  be  administered, 
that  bank  account  and  those  building 
association  shares  will  prove  a valuable 
legacy. — Chicago  Daily  Journal. 


— English  banking  is  traced  back  to 
the  dealings  in  money  by  the  London 
goldsmiths.  The  Bank  of  England  was 
founded  in  1 694*  and  came  into  exis- 
tence, as  did  many  of  the  continental 
banks,  through  a loan  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  loan,  which  was  #6,000.- 
000,  w’as  subscribed  in  a little  more 
than  ten  days.  In  a pamphlet  which 
Michael  Godfrey,  deputy  governor  of 
the  bank,  wrote  he  deprecated  a possi- 
bility that  some  foresaw  “lest  it  should 
hereafter  join  with  the  prince  (Wil- 
liam III.)  to  make  him  absolute  and 
so  render  Parliament  useless.” 

The  first  working  force  of  the  Bank 
of  England  consisted  of  44  assistants. 
Established  in  the  beginning  to  ad- 
vance a Government  loan,  the  man- 
agement of  the  British  national  debt 
has  been  confided  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land from  the  date  of  its  foundation. 
The  interest  on  the  stock  in  which  the 
debt  is  inscribed  has  been  defrayed  by 
the  bank.  The  position  of  being  bank- 
er to  the  Government  and  the  monopo- 
ly granted  to  it  of  being  the  only 
joint  stock  bank  allowed  to  exist  in 
England  and  Wales  until  1826,  and 
other  privileges,  gave  it  a pre-eminence 
which  it  still  maintains. 

Bank  notes  in  England  originated  in 
goldsmith’s  notes,  for  they  received  de- 
posits of  money  and  gave  receipts  for 
sums  left  them  until  about  1781,  when 
books  of  checks  wrere  given  out  in 
place  of  such  notes. 

The  Amsterdamsche  Wisselbank,  or 
exchange  bank,  which  later  became 
known  as  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  was 
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established  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam 
in  1609.  The  ordinance  which  estab- 
lished this  bank  required  that  all  bills 
of  600  guilden  or  more  should  be  paid 
through  this  bank.  These  transferes 
of  deposits  and  credits  came  to  be 
known  as  “bank  money/’  and  the 
charge  for  making  such  transfers  was 
the  sole  revenue  of  the  bank.  When 
the  bank  was  opened  it  was  arranged 
that  it  should  have  no  capital  of  its 
own,  it  being  understood  that  it  had 
actually  in  its  vaults  the  whole 
amount  of  specie  against  which  the 
“bank  money”  was  outstanding.  Loans, 


historians  explain,  were  made  despite 
this  rule  to  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company. 

Other  banks  of  a like  nature  were 
established  in  Middelburg,  in  Ham- 
burg, and  in  Rotterdam.  The  Bank  of 
Hamburg  carried  on  its  business  long- 
est and  survived  until  1873  when  an  act 
of  the  German  Parliament  closed  it. 
This  act  decreed  that  Germany  should 
possess  a gold  standard  and  thus  re- 
moved those  conditions  of  local  ex- 
change, silver  coin,  whose  circulation 
had  provided  an  ample  field  for  opera- 
tions of  the  bank. 


INVESTMENT  BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF 

AMERICA 


AS  is  quite  generally  known,  the  ex- 
ecutive  council  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  recently  rejected 
a proposal  submitted  by  representa- 
tives of  the  leading  investment  houses 
of  the  country  for  the  formation  of  an 
Investment  Section  of  the  American 
Bankers’  Association. 

The  investment  banking  business  has 
grown  to  such  large  proportions  that  it 
has  been  decided  to  have  an  organiza- 
tion of  its  own,  and  a meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  the  Investment 
Bankers’  Association  of  America  will 
be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New 
York  at  two  o’clock  on  August  8. 

Geo.  B.  Caldwell,  chairman  of  the 
organization  committee  of  the  pro- 
posed association  and  manager  of  the 
bond  department  of  the  Continental 
and  Commercial  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank  of  Chicago,  sends  to  The  Bank- 
ers Magazine  the  following  copy  of 
a preamble  and  constitution  which  will 
be  presented  at  the  New  York  meeting 
for  adoption: 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  INVEST- 
MENT BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA. 

Preamble. 

In  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
and  influence  of  investment  banks,  or  bank- 
ers, likewise  banking  institutions  operating 


bond  departments,  and  to  secure  uniformity 
of  action,  both  in  legislation  and  methods 
of  handling  securities,  together  with  the 
practical  benefits  to  be  derived  from  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  and  for  the  discussion 
of  subjects  of  importance  to  the  banking 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  country, 
which  affect  the  investing  public,  and  for 
protection  against  loss  by  crime,  or  through 
wilful  and  irresponsible  dealers  in  invest- 
ment securities,  and  to  surround  the  offer- 
ings of  its  members  with  greater  safe- 
guards, whereby  they  w'ill  enjoy  the  broad- 
est markets  possible,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  submit  the  following  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  for  The  Investment 
Bankers’  Association  of  America: 


CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. 

Section  1.  This  Association  shall  be 
called  “The  Investment  Bankers’  Associa- 
tion of  America.” 


Article  II. 


Section  1.  Any  national  or  State  bank, 
trust  company,  private  banker,  or  banking 
firm  having  a paid-in  capital  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  over,  and  which  buys  and 
sells  bonds  for  its  own  account,  and  which 
is  engaged  in  the  business  of  investment 
banking  shall,  upon  the  payment  of  annual 
dues,  as  hereinafter  provided  by  the  by- 
laws, be  eligible  to  membership  in  this 
Association  and  be  entitled  to  one  delegate 
to  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association; 
and  any  member  may  be  expelled  from  this 
Association  upon  a vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Executive  council. 

Section  2.  Branch  offices  not  incorpo- 
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rated  may  send  one  delegate  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  upon  payment  of 
ten  dollars  for  each  delegate,  but  such  firm 
shall  have  but  one  vote.  Branch  offices 
operating  as  a separate  corporation  shall 
pay  the  regular  dues  and  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  full  membership. 

Section  3.  Each  delegate  representing  a 
member  shall  be  an  officer  or  director  or 
trustee  of  the  institution  represented,  or  a 
member  of  a banking  firm,  or  private  bank- 
er, or  a manager  of  a department  or  branch 
office. 

Section  4.  Delegates  shall  vote  in  per- 
son; and  no  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to 
more  than  one  vote. 

Section  5.  All  votes  shall  be  by  viva 
voce,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided;  any  delegate  may  de- 
mand a division  of  the  house. 

Article  III. 

Section  1.  The  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  this  Association  shall  be  vested  in 
the  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  the  Sec- 
retary. the  Treasurer  and  an  Executive 
Council  of  fifteen  members,  each  of  whom 
shall  hold  the  office  for  one  year,  or  until 
their  successors  are  chosen  or  appointed. 

Section  2.  The  President  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  countersign  all 
certificates  of  membership  and  may  appoint 
such  committees  from  time  to  time  as  may 
be  required  for  the  conduct  of  the  business. 

Section  3.  In  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice-Presidents  shall  perfonn  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  President  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  chosen. 

Section  4*  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
all  correspondence  of  the  Association  and 
shall  have  charge  of  all  books,  correspond- 
ence and  the  seal  of  the  Association;  shall 
have  charge  of  the  membership  list  and 
issue  a notice  of  election  to  membership 
and  certify  to  the  Treasurer  a list  of  the 
membership  for  the  payment  of  annual 
dues.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a record 
of  all  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  like- 
wise all  meetings  of  the  Executive  Council, 
of  which  he  shall  be  a member  ex  officio. 

Section  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all 
moneys  collected  by  the  Association  and 
disburse  the  same  upon  authority  of  the 
Executive  Council,  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  Secretary.  He  shall  send  notice  to 
the  members  of  their  annual  dues  upon  the 
certification  of  the  membership  list  to  him 
by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  keep  a correct 
record  of  all  moneys  coming  into  his  hands 
from  all  sources  and  report  the  same,  and 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Association; 
he  shall  give  a bond  to  the  Association  in 
such  sum  as  the  Executive  Council  may  re- 
quire. 

Section  0.  The  Executive  Council  shall, 
as  soon  as  may  be  after  their  election, 
divide  themselves*  by  ballot  into  three  classes 
of  equal  number,  designated  as  first,  second 


and  third  classes,  of  which  the  first  class 
shall  remain  in  office  one  year,  the  second 
class  two  years  and  the  third  class  three  years 
and  on  each  annual  election  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  shall  be  elected  for  a 
term  of  three  years  to  fill  the  vacancies  of 
the  retiring  class. 

Section  7.  The  Executive  Council  shall 
determine  the  time  and  place  of  their  meet- 
ings and  of  the  regular  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association,  and  shall  have  power  to 
fill  all  vacancies  until  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing, and  to  adopt  all  necessary  rules  for 
governing  the  business  of  this  Association. 

Section  8.  The  Executive  Council  may 
be  called  together  at  any  time  by  the 
Chairman  thereof,  at  the  request  of  three 
of  its  members,  and  shall  be  vested  with 
full  power  to  transact  such  business  as 
may  have  been  authorized  by  this  Associa- 
tion, or  as  may  be  required  in  furtherance 
of  the  interests  of  the  Association,  and 
.shall  also  fix  the  annual  dues  of  its  mem- 
bers and  direct  the  disbursement  of  the 
same.  Any  five  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Article  IV. 

Section  1.  The  expenses  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Association,  as  well  as  of 
all  officers  and  committees  in  carrying  out 
the  business  to  be  done  by  them,  shall  be 
provided  for  bv  annual  dues  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association;  provided,  however, 
that  the  Executive  Council  shall  have  no 
authority  to  incur  or  contract,  on  behalf 
of  this  Association,  any  liability  whatever 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  annual  dues  and 
moneys  especially  collected. 

Article  V. 

Section  1.  Resolutions  or  subjects  for 
discussion  (excepting  those  Referring  to 
points  of  order  or  matters  of  courtesy) 
must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  at  least 
ten  days  before  the  Annual  Convention,  and 
submitted  to  the  Executive  Council  at  its 
regular  meeting  preceding  the  Convention, 
but  any  person  desiring  to  submit  any  reso- 
lution or  business  in  open  convention  may 
do  so  upon  a two-thirds’  vote  of  the  dele- 
gates present. 

Article  VI. 

Section  1.  Any  member  failing  to  pay 
his  dues  for  a period  of  three  months, 
after  receiving  notice,  shall  be  considered 
as  having  withdrawn  from  the  Association, 
but  may  be  reinstated  upon  application  to 
the  Secretary  and  paying  all  dues  in  arrears, 
with  the  consent  of  the  President  or  Chair- 
man of  the  Membership  Committee. 

Article  VII. 

Section  1.  The  fiscal  year  of  this  Asso- 
ciation shall  begin  September  first  and  end 
August  ^thirty-first,  and  the  Association 
shall  meet  and  the  annual  meeting  and 
election  shall  be  held  sixty  days  thereafter 
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for  the  election  of  officers  and  members  of 
the  Executive  Council,  and  the  Association 
may  be  called  together  at  any  time  by  order 
of  the  Executive  Council. 

Section  2.  At  all  annual  meetings  the 
members  of  the  Association  may  be  repre- 
sented by  one  delegate  each.  At  these 
annual  meetings  there  shall  be  presented 
for  discussion  such  topics  as  will  be  of 
interest  to  its  members,  together  with  the 
reports  of  the  officers  and  various  standing 
committees. 

Article  VIII. 

Section  1.  Notice  shall  be  given  to  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Association  at 
least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  any  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 


stitution or  By-Laws,  excepting  that  the 
Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annu- 
al meeting  by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present,  notice  of  the  proposed 
amendment  having  been  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  and  by  him  to  the  Executive 
Council  and  unanimously  approved  by 
them. 

Article  IX. 

Section  1.  Immediately  following  the 
Annual  Meeting,  the  President  shall  ap- 
point the  following  Committees  to  consist 
of  not  less  than  three  and  not  more  than 
five  members,  viz.:  Committee  on  Member- 
ship, Committee  on  Legislation,  Committee 
on  Finance,  Committee  on  Auditing,  Com- 
mittee on  Programme  for  Annual  Meeting. 


BANKERS’  TOUR  TO  YELLOWSTONE  PARK,  SALT 
LAKE  AND  COLORADO  ROCKIES  VIA  NEW 
YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


r I 'HE  New  York  Central  Lines  an- 
*“■  nounce  in  connection  with  the 
thirty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Association  to  be 
held  in  Detroit  September  9 to  14, 
a special  tour  to  Yellowstone  Park, 
Salt  Lake  and  the  Colorado  Rockies. 


This  tour  has  been  arranged  on  the 
request  of  a large  number  of  bankers 
and  friends  who  were  on  the  trip  to 
Los  Angeles  and  through  the  Canadian 
Rockies  in  1910. 

The  special  train,  known  as  The  Red 
Section,  will  leave  New  York  Saturday, 
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August  24 «,  and  stop  at  important  cities 
throughout  the  State.  The  special  will 
proceed  direct  to  Yellowstone  Park  via 
Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  making  the  usu- 
al tour  in  the  park,  visiting  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  The  Fountain  Hotel,  Old 
Faithful  Inn,  Colonial  Hotel,  (Yellow- 


Denver  the  special  train  will  arrive  at 
Detroit  about  4 p.  m.,  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 8,  in  ample  time  for  the  con- 
vention. 

At  the  close  of  the  convention  the 
party  will  leave  Detroit  Saturday  after- 
noon, September  14,  on  the  new  steam- 


CHEYENXE  CANYON,  COLORADO 


stone  Lake)  New  Canyon  Hotel  and 
Norris  and  Geyser  Basin,  leaving  the 
park  at  the  western  gateway  (Yellow- 
stone), thence  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where 
a brief  stop  will  be  made  to  visit  the 
principal  points  of  interest,  thence  over 
the  scenic  route  of  the  Denver  & Rio 
Grande  to  Glenwood  Springs,  through 
the  Royal  Gorge  to  Colorado  Springs, 
making  the  usual  side-trips  to  Manitou, 
Garden  of  the  Gods.  Crystal  Park,  etc., 
thence  to  Denver.  Returning  from 


er,  “City  of  Cleveland/’  of  the  Detroit 
and*  Buffalo  Navigation  Company,  for 
a trip  across  Lake  Erie,  arriving  at 
Buffalo  about  8 a.  m.,  Sunday  morn- 
ing, September  15,  and  continue  by 
special  train  to  New  York  City,  ar- 
riving about  6 p.  m.,  Sunday. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  trip  will  be 
#260,  and  includes  round-trip  Pullman 
accommodations,  all  meals  en  route,  ho- 
tel accommodations  and  expenses  in 
Yellowstone  Park;  in  fact,  all  expenses 
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except  hotel  accommodations  during  the 
convention  at  Detroit  and  stateroom  in 
steamer  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  have 
also  arranged  for  two  other  tours  as 
follows : 

“B.”,  The  White  Section.  Special 
train  will  leave  New  York  8.3(1  a.  m., 
Saturday,  September  7,  arriving  Buf- 
falo 6 p.  m.,  thence  by  Detroit  and 
Buffalo  Navigation  Company’s  new 
palatial  steamer,  “City  of  Detroit  III,” 
to  Detroit,  arriving  10  a.  m.,  Sunday, 
September  8.  The  return  will  be  made 
by  special  train  direct  to  New  York, 
leaving  Detroit  Friday  midnight,  Sep- 
tember la,  arriving  New  York  3 p.  m., 
Saturday,  September  16. 


Tour  “().’*  The  Blue  Section.  For 
the  convenience  of  those  desiring  to 
make  the  round  trip  between  New  York 
and  Detroit  as  quickly  as  possible  a 
fast  schedule  has  been  arranged  as 
follows:  Special  train  to  leave  New 
York  Sunday,  September  8,  at  5 p.  m., 
as  a section  of  the  famous  “Wolverine,” 
arriving  Detroit  7.1 5 a.  m.,  next  morn- 
ing. Returning,  special  train  will  leave 
Detroit  midnight,  Friday,  September 
13,  arriving  New  York  3 p.  m.,  Satur- 
day, September  1 L 

A handsomely  illustrated  itinerary 
covering  all  of  these  tours  will  be  sent 
upon  request  to  Mr.  W.  V.  Lifsev,  gen- 
eral eastern  passenger  agent,  1216 
Broadway,  New  York. 


VALUE  OF  ECONOMY 


IF  a man  does  not  provide  for  his 
'■*  children,  if  he  does  not  provide  for 
all  who  are  dependent  upon  him,  and  if 
he  has  not  that  vision  of  conditions  to 
come  and  that  care  for  the  days  that 
have  not  yet  dawned,  which  we  sum  up 
in  the  whole  idea  of  thrift  and  saving, 
then  he  has  not  opened  his  eyes  to  anv 


adequate  conception  of  human  life.  We 
are  in  this  world  to  provide  not  for 
ourselves  alone,  but  for  others,  and  thai, 
is  the  basis  of  economy.  So  that  econ- 
omy and  everything  which  ministers  to 
economy  supplies  the  foundations  of 
national  life. — Woodrow  Wilson. 
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MODERN  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

AND  THEIR  EQUIPMENT 


UNION  NATIONAL  BANK,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


THE  first  charter  under  the  banking 
laws  of  Texas  was  issued  in  1905  to 
the  Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Houston.  This  company  began  business 
in  a small  brick  building  on  the  corner  of 


Franklin  and  Fannin  streets,  later  moving 
into  comfortable  quarters  at  Main  and 
Franklin,  and  for  four  and  a half  years 
the  business  grew  rapidly,  deposits  in- 
creasing in  that  time  to  six  million  dollars. 


UNION  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILPINO 
NEW  HOME  OF  THE  UNION  NATIONAL  BANK,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 
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We  are 
Receivers  of 
Worry 


Pandora’s  box  never  held  so  many  worries 
as  are  connected  with  bank  building. 

We  will  shoulder  all  the  responsibility 
from  the  architectural  planning  to  the 
completion  of  the  work. 


IbankI 


hcwmCTUREj 

ICPNSntUCTIONr^  DECORATION  | 

I EQUIPMENT  1 


The  Hoggson  Single  Contract  Method  is 
based  on  years  of  experience  in  Bank 
building.  Non-elastic  cost — governed  by 
a limited  price  and  profit  at  the  outset. 

We  have  prepared  a book  for  prospective 
builders  and  will  send  it  upon  request  and 
explain  our  method  in  detail. 


HOGGSON  BROTHERS 

7 East  44th  St.  New  York  City 

We  Build  from  National  Shawmut  Bank  Building  : Boston 

Coast  to  Coast  First  National  Bank  Building  : Chicago,  111. 


Do  You  Know  Why .... 

the  British  Pound  Sterling  is  worth  $4.86  and  a fraction? 
the  French  Franc  19  cents  and  about  three-tenths  of  a cent? 
the  German  Mark  very  nearly  24  cents?  etc.,  etc., 

Do  You  Know  Why  .... 

the  rates  of  exchange  fluctuate  ONLY  within  certain  figures  which  are 
ALL  DIFFERENT  for  every  class  of  money  ? 

DO  YOU  KNOW  ANYTHING  ABOUT  THE  DIFFERENT 
CLASSES  OF  MONEY  there  are  over  the  world? 

IF  YOU  KNOW  i frou  will  think  these  questions  foolish. 

BUT  IF  YOU  DON’T  KNOW  you  will  find  that  it  is  very  EASY  TO 
KNOW  if  the  questions  are  explained  to  you  in  a simple  form. 

You  can  buy  books  which  deal  with  this  subject  extensively  and  which  will 
show  you  every  feature  of  the  problem.  But  these  books  are  somewhat 
expensive  and  deal  with  the  subject  under  a scientific  point  of  view  which  is 
usually  above  the  reach  of  the  majority. 

WE  SUPPLY  INSTRUCTION  COVERING  THE  CURRENCIES 
AND  EXCHANGES  OF  THE  WHOLE  WORLD  IN  SIX 
PAGES  and  so  simply  explained  that  anyone  can  understand  it. 

Our  tables: 

“ Foreign  Currencies  ” and  “ Foreign  Exchange  Rates  ” 

contain  ALL  the  information  required  UP-TO-DATE. 

Price,  FIFTY  CENTS  each  postpaid. 

We  will  mail  them  to  you  on  approval.  If  they  please  you,  kindly  send  us  the 
money.  If  they  do  not  satisfy  you  they  can  be  returned. 

The  Bankers  Publishing  Co.,  Foreip  Dept.,  253  Broadway,  New  York 
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The  Silent,  Sanitary  Floor 


OAKLAND  BANK  OF  SAVINGS.  OAKLAND.  CALIFORNIA 


WHEN  a floor  is  NOISELESS,  thereby  eliminating  the  constant 
clatter  made  by  customers  entering  and  leaving  the  bank, 
and  in  addition  is  NON-SLIPPING  and  SANITARY,  it  well 
deserves  to  be  called  the  BEST. 


Interlocking 
Rubber  Tiling 

possesses  these  valuable  qualities,  thereby  overcoming  the  objec- 
tionable features  of  hard  unyielding  flooring  materials. 

Recognized  as  the  most  desirable  floor  by  the  following 
banks , where  “ DOUBLE-  DIAMOND"  Interlocking 
Rubber  Tiling  is  in  successf  ul  use : 

CHASE  NATIONAL  BANK,  New  York  City 

HAMILTON  TRUST  CO..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK  & TRUST  CO.,  Scranton.  Pa. 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  & TRUST  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
PITTSBURGH  TRUST  CO.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

COMMERCE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  COMPANY,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

AMERICAN  TRUST  & SAVINGS  SAFE  DEPOSIT  CO.,  Chicago.  111. 

ANGLO  & LONDON  PARIS  NATIONAL  BANK,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  FLOOR  OF  DURABILITY  AND  DISTINCTION 

You  are  invited  to  v rite  us  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  “ C ” 
samples  and  color  suggestions 

NEW  YORK  BELTING  AND  PACKING  CO.,  Ltd. 

91  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

BOSTON  PITTSBURGH  CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA  ST.  LOUIS  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Two  years  ago  the  founders  of  the  com-  quate  in  every  way  to  meet  the  require- 

pany  decided  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  busi-  ments  incident  to  continued  growth  and 

ness  hy  merging  into  a national  bank,  which  prosperity.  It  cost  $650,000,  has  a ground 

move  was  finally  consummated  on  March  measurement  of  76x130  feet,  and  was  com- 

28,  1910,  through  an  arrangement  whereby  pleted  just  one  year  from  its  beginning, 

the  Merchants  National  Bank — at  that  time  Structural  steel  and  reinforced  concrete 

one  of  the  old  and  conservative  banks  of  throughout  render  the  building  absolutely 


1)1  KEt tubs’  boom 

UNION'  NATIONAL  BANK,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


Houston — and  the  Union  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  were  merged.  Under  the  Fed- 
eral charter  thus  procured  the  name  of  the 
business  was  changed  to  that  of  tin*  Union 
National  Bank,  and  the  capitalization  in- 
creased to  $1,000,000. 

The  steadily  increasing  patronage  has 
made  spacious  bamdng  quarters  necessary, 
and  the  new  building  recently  completed  on 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Congress  streets 
has  been  built  for  a permanent  home,  ade- 


fire-proof.  The  exterior  is  in  terra  cotta, 
pressed  brick  and  Bedford  cut  stone. 
Marble  from  the  quarries  of  Greece,  ma* 
hogany  from  the  forests  of  Central  Amer- 
ica and  products  from  the  best  quarries  of 
New  England  States  were  collected  for  the 
interior  finishings. 

The  banking  departments  occupy  the 
main  floor  and  the  basement,  and  the  eleven 
floors  above  are  fitted  into  office  rooms 
each  finished  in  quarter-sawed  oak.  There 
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are  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  office  ishings  are  mainly  in  bronze  and  marble, 

rooms,  and  all  modern  equipments  and  con-  Ten  ponderous  doric  columns  support  the 

veniences  are  installed  throughout  the  build-  ceiling,  from  which  are  hung  eighteen  heavy 

ing.  The  upper  floors  are  reached  from  bronze  chandeliers  representing  Greek 

the  vestibule  entrance  on  the  north  side  censers,  each  of  which  is  fitted  with  nine 

of  the  Main  street  front  by  three  high-  large  electric  lamps  and  globes  of  ground 

speed  elevators.  White  marble  stairways  glass.  The  columns  and  wainscoting  are 

also  lead  from  floor  to  floor.  All  hall-  of  sylvan  green  marble. 


LOBBY  TO  SAFE  DEPOSIT  DEPARTMENT 


ENTRANCE  TO  VAULT 

UNION  NATIONAL  BANK,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


ways  are  wainscoted  with  white  marble  and 
paved  with  castota  stone. 

The  massive  entrance  doors  to  the  main 
banking  room  are  of  solid  bronze,  and  just 
inside  is  a vestibule  of  glate  glass  and 
bronze.  The  room  occupies  the  entire  first 
floor,  with  the  exception  of  the  entrance 
lobby  and  the  space  taken  by  the  great 
vault  in  the  rear,  and  its  design  follows  the 
Grecian  treatment  of  the  exterior.  The  fin- 


All  offices  and  compartments  of  the 
banking  room  are  wrought  from  heavy 
hammered  bronze.  For  the  tellers*  cages 
a unique  lighting  arrangement  is  used, 
whereby  perfect  daylight  is  diffused  through 
the  apartments.  Opening  off  the  lobby  are 
apartments  for  the  public,  and  the  offices  of 
the  executive  officials;  these  have  furnish- 
ings of  solid  Honduran  mahogany.  Sani- 
tary bronze  and  glass  writing  stands  are 
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arranged  through  the  center  of  the  room 
for  public  use. 

The  vault  is  three  stories  high,  extending 
from  the  basement  to  the  top  of  the  mez- 
zanine floor  in  the  main  banking  room.  It 
has  a ground  area  of  thirteen  by  thirty 
feet.  Entrance  is  gained  through  round 
doorways,  which  are  fitted  with  massive 
steel  doors — each  weighing  twenty  tons — 
made  of  layers  of  tool-proof  steel  and 
equipped  with  quadruple  timelocks.  The 
vault  is  lined  with  one  and  a half  inches 
of  chilled  steel  armor  plate,  outside  of 
which  is  twenty  inches  of  concrete  reinforced 
with  twelve  successive  layers  of  tool  steel 
bars,  thus  being  as  near  fire  and  burglar 
proof  as  human  ingenuity  can  make  it. 


Ladies’  Department. 

Every  convenience  has  been  incorporated 
for  the  comfort  of  patrons.  A banking  de- 
partment especially  to  serve  ladies  is  lo- 
cated on  the  main  banking  floor,  and  ad- 
joining it  is  a ladies’  retiring  room,  finished 
in  mahogany,  with  upholstering  and  dra- 
peries of  green  silk.  Also,  in  connection 
with  the  safe  deposit  department  in  the 
basement,  is  a ladies’  retiring  room.  The 
furniture  of  this  is  in  antique  oak,  with 
blue  silk  upholstering.  These  features  for 
the  ladies  are  regarded  as  among  the  most 
attractive  of  the  bank’s  public  facilities. 

At  the  rear  of  the  main  banking  room  is 
a mezzanine  floor  furnished  in  a comfortable 


INTERIOR  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULT 
UNION  NATIONAL  BANK,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


The  safe  deposit  department  occupies  a 
large  portion  of  the  basement  and  em- 
braces the  lower  section  of  the  great  vault. 
Entrance  is  gained  from  the  main  banking 
room  down  a spacious  white  marble  stair- 
way which  opens  into  a large  lobby.  On 
the  west  side  is  an  entrance  into  the  vault, 
where  there  are  long  rows  of  steel  private 
lock-boxes.  On  tw’o  sides  of  the  lobby  are 
rows  of  cabinets  or  coupon  rooms,  eighteen 
in  number;  they  lock  from  within  w*hen 
occupied,  giving  perfect  secrecy,  and  each 
contains  a glass  table  with  electric  lights 
above  and  below. 

There  is  also  on  the  same  floor  a second 
vault  compartment  for  deposit  of  silver- 
ware and  articles  of  that  character,  besides 
various  rooms  opening  off  the  lobby — all 
set  with  solid  mahogany  furnishings — for 
use  of  the  department  employees  and  the 
public. 

Special  ventilating  and  heating  apparatus 
make  the  basement  pleasant  at  all  times. 
In  the  rear  of  the  basement  are  located  the 
heating,  ventilating  and  electric  appliances 
for  the  building. 


manner  with  easy  chairs  and  couches,  cal- 
culated to  attract  those  who  may  desire  to 
repair  to  a quiet  place  for  business  or  social 
converse,  yet  not  removed  from  the  ani- 
mated scene  in  the  lobby  below.  Out-of- 
town  visitors  or  patrons  of  the  bank  who 
desire  to  meet  their  friends  at  a conven- 
ient place,  find  this  feature  of  the  banking 
room  not  the  least  of  its  utilities.  A large 
mahogany  table  and  good  light  make  the 
balcony  a desirable  place  for  either  reading 
or  writing. 

Here  is  a short  sketch  of  each  of  the 
present  officers  who  have  helped  to  make 
this  institution  famous. 

J.  S.  Rice,  president,  has  been  a promi- 
nent lumberman  in  the  State  for  many 
years,  and  made  his  fortune  in  that  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Rice  first  became  a director  in 
the  Commercial  National  Bank,  Houston, 
and  later  helped  to  organize  the  Union 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  the  same 
place,  becoming  its  president  in  1905.  When 
this  institution  was  merged  with  the  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  in  1910  under  the 
name  of  the  Union  National  Bank,  Mr. 
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Rice  was  elected  president  of  the  new  in- 
stitution. His  sincere,  frank  and  affable 
personality  make  him  popular  with  all  whom 
he  comes  in  contact. 

T.  C.  Dunn,  the  senior  vice-president,  has 
been  in  the  banking  business  in  Houston 
for  about  twenty-five  years.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Merchants  National  Bank 
before  its  merger  with  the  Union  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  and  is  known  as  one  of 
the  best  credit  men  in  the  entire  State  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Dunn  was  born  in  Houston,  and 
has  always  been  eminently  prominent  in  the 
banking  business. 

Oscar  Wells,  active  vice-president,  came 
to  Houston  from  the  Forth  Worth  National 
Bank,  Forth  Worth,  Texas,  several  years 
ago  to  accept  the  cashiership  of  the  Com- 
mercial National  Bank.  Shortly  afterwards, 
he  was  induced,  however,  to  accept  a posi- 
tion writh  the  Union  National  Bank,  not- 
withstanding that  considerable  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear,  to  keep  him  with  the 
former  institution.  He  is  a thorough  bank- 
er, a fine  public  speaker,  and  a leader  in 
any  movement  toward  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  the  city  of  Houston. 

George  Hamman,  vice-president,  is  well 
known  in  the  South  as  a banker.  He  has 
lived  in  Houston  a great  many  years  and  is 
extremely  popular  there. 

W.  T.  Carter,  Jesse  H.  Jones,  Abe  M. 
Levy,  C.  G.  Pillot,  J.  M.  Rockwell,  inactive 
vice-presidents,  are  all  men  of  individual 
wealth  and  ability  and  stand  high  in  the 
business  community,  all  being  connected 
with  large  enterprises. 

Dewitt  C.  Dunn,  cashier,  has  been  in  the 
banking  business  for  about  twelve  years — 
having  gone  to  work  in  the  old  T.  W.  House 
Bank  of  Houston,  directly  from  school.  He 
remained  with  that  institution  until  the 
Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company  was  or- 
ganized in  1905  and  was  elected  assistant 
cashier  of  that  institution,  which  position 


he  held  for  about  two  years,  until  he  was 
made  cashier.  When  the  Union  bank  and* 
Trust  Company  and  the  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  were  consolidated  Mr.  Dunn 
was  elected  cashier  of  the  new  institution, 
which  position  he  still  holds. 

D.  W.  Cooley,  assistant  cashier,  has  also 
been  with  this  institution  since  it  was  first 
organized  in  1905  and  has  passed  through 
the  several  departments  to  his  present  posi- 
tion, which  he  fills  with  splendid  ability. 
He  is  an  exceedingly  popular  young  man 
and  with  his  natural  energy  and  native 
ability  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  coming 
bankers  of  the  State.  * 

H.  B.  Finch,  assistant  cashier,  was  for- 
merly with  the  Merchants  National  Bank, 
and  came  over  to  the  Union  National  Bank 
at  the  time  of  the  merger.  He  is  also  a 
young  man  of  splendid  ability,  hardworking, 
conscientious  and  extremely  popular.  Mr. 
Finch  is  the  kind  of  young  banker  that  will 
undoubtedly  make  his  mark. 

The  statement  of  June  14  shows  the 
sound  condition  of  the  bank. 

RESOURCES. 


Loans  and  discounts  $5,252,678.47 

U.  S-  and  other  bonds  344,674.03 

Real  estate,  banking  house, 

furniture  and  fixtures  941,219.28 

Redemption  fund  with  U.  S. 

Treasurer  10,000.00 

Gash  and  exchange  2,851.899.15 


Total  $9,400,370.93 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  $1,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 354.795.04 

Circulation  200,000.00 

Reserved  for  interest,  taxes,  etc.  41,526.84 

Deposits: 

Individuals  $5,952,619.97 

Banks  1.851,429.98 

7,804,849.95 


Total  $9,400,370.93 


AN  EXCELLENT  EXAMPLE  OF  MODERN  BANK 

ARCHITECTURE 


FEW  better  specimens  of  present-day 
bank  architecture,  where  the  structure 
is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  institu- 
tion’s needs,  than  that  afforded  by  the 
Girard  Trust  Company’s  building  in  Phila- 
delphia, can  be  found  in  this  country.  It  is 
the  very  embodiment  of  the  stately  and  dig- 
nified type  of  bank  building — a concrete  ex- 
emplification of  the  idea  that  a great  finan- 
cial institution  is  entitled  to  a home  of  its 
own. 

Circumstances  sometimes  make  it  desir- 
able to  put  up  a bank  and  office  building 
combined;  but  where  the  conditions  permit, 
an  exclusive  occupancy  is  preferable  on 
many  grounds. 


The  new  building  of  the  Girard  Trust 
Company,  which  stands  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Broad  and  Chestnut  streets,  in  the 
heart  of  Philadelphia’s  commercial  and 
financial  district,  was  completed  and  occu- 
pied by  the  company  in  1908. 

Not  only  is  the  building  noteworthy  as  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  classical  type  of  archi- 
tecture as  applied  to  banking,  but  the  man- 
ner of  providing  for  the  cost  of  its  con- 
struction deserves  especial  notice.  It  was 
the  view  of  President  Effingham  B.  Morris 
that  the  cost  should  be  defrayed  out  of  cur- 
rent profits  over  and  above  the  amount  of 
dividends  received  each  year,  while  the 
budding  was  in  course  of  erection.  As  a 
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COLUMNS  BETWEEN  MAIN  BANKING-ROOM  AND  TRUST  AND  REAL  ESTATE 
DEPARTMENTS 

GIRARD  TRUST  COMPANY.  P1I  ILADEI.PIIIA 


result  of  this  policy  the  entire  cost  of  the 
building,  vaults  and  furnishings- -$1,541, - 
286.26 — was  charged  off  the  books  by  the 
time  the  building  was  completed. 

From  1890  to  1911  the  number  of  deposi- 
tors of  this  company  increased  from  2,197 
to  14,581;  deposits  subject  to  check  from 
$2,850,000  to  $14,728,000 ; trust  funds,  ex- 
clusive of  corporate  trusts,  from  $18,947,000 
to  $121,1 89, 000;  corporate  trusts  of  various 
kinds  from  $55,772,000  to  $960,815,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  the  holder  of  ten 
shares  of  stock  at  the  price  prevailing  in 
1879  (about  $160  per  share)  had  exercised 


his  “rights”  to  subscribe  to  increases  in  the 
capital  from  time  to  time,  his  book  profit 
up  to  1911  would  be  over  $45,000.  In  ad- 
dition the  rate  of  dividend  has  been  raised 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  increases 
of  capital  from  six  per  cent,  to  thirty-four 
per  cent. 

The  Girard  Trust  Company  was  organ- 
ized in  1885  as  the  Girard  Beneficial  Asso- 
ciation, the  title  being  changed  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  Girard  Life  Insurance,  An- 
nuity and  Trust  Company,  and  on  July  1, 
1899,  the  present  name  was  substituted. 


A $25,000,000  CHECK 


A VERY  large  check  changed  hands  in 
London  recently,  when  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  paid  Messrs 
Donald  Currie  & Co.  a Bank  of  England 


check  for  £5, 178,572  10s.  in  exchange 
for  a certificate  representing  the  bulk  of 
the  ordinary  shares  in  the  ITiion-Cnstle 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  Ltd. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A BANK 


By  Arthur  Rodman,  President  Bankers  Engineering  Co.,  Chicago 


ters,  and  that  the  State  bank  was  pretty 
sure  to  draw  some  of  their  trade,  so  that 
the  only  course  left  open  for  them  was  to 
outdo  the  other  two,  and  accordingly  they 
remodelled  and  refix tured  in  fine  style. 

The  “Savings  Bank”  in  the  middle  of  the 
block  between  two  of  the  other  banks  had 
been  running  along  in  mediocre  fashion  for 
the  past  twenty  years  or  so,  gaining  a little 


UP  to  1900'  there  were  four  banks  in  a 
fairly  prosperous  Iowa  town  of  about 
H,000  population,  all  doing  a reason- 
ably good  business,  'then  it  occurred  to  a 
few  well-to-do  farmers  that  there  ought  to 
be  a farmers’  bank,  and  there  was  no 
trouble  in  getting  a capital  of  $100,000  sub- 
scribed among  about  100  stockholders,  each 
of  whom  must  be  a farmer,  and  each  Sllb- 


PR  ESE  NT  BUILDING  OF  THE  MAHASKA  COUNTY’  STATE  BANK.  OSKALOOSA,  IA. 


scription  must  not  exceed  $1,000,  it  being 
thought  that  it  was  n case  of  being  not  only 
“the  more  the  merrier,  but  the  more  the 
better.”  Many  bankers  do  not  think  so. 

The  present  writer  was  called  upon  for 
suggestions  for  remodelling  an  old  corner 
building  and  equipping  it.  When  this  u*as 
done  things  commenced  to  happen.  First, 
the  “State  Bank”  woke  up.  The  suggestions 
for  overhauling  were  accepted  and  the  bank 
spent  about  $15,000  on  the  improvements. 
Then  the  “National”  discovered  that  the 
“stir”  caused  by  the  new  farmers’  bank 
across  the  street  was  bound  to  create  a lot 
of  new  business,  besides  attracting  some  of 
their  customers  to  the  handsome  new  quar- 


cach  year  and  doing  very  well  for  its  stock- 
holders. But  with  all  this  excitement  and 
“squandering  of  money”  by  its  neighbors,  it 
began  to  be  concerned  about  its  future. 
Could  it  hold  out?  Wouldn’t  this  awaken- 
ing by  its  now  aggressive  rivals  put  it  in  a 
gradual  eclipse?  What  could  be  done  to 
stop  the  very  perceptible  flow  of  business 
past  its  old-fashioned,  uninviting  quarters? 
The  president  and  heaviest  stockholder  was 
a non-resident,  making  only  periodical  trips 
to  the  bank.  He  being  far  from  a plodder, 
discovered  very  quickly  the  only  remedy  to 
apply,  and  he  applied  it  unhesitatingly. 
“This  bank  will  not  be  behind  the  others; 
but  must  be  far  ahead,”  he  said.  The  eapi- 
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XEW  HOME  OF  THE  MAHASKA  COUNTY  STATE  BANK,  OSKALOOSA,  IA.,  AS  IT  WILL 
APPEAR  WHEN  REMODELED 


tal  stock  was  but  $30,000.  It  would  take 
practically  this  amount  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  “All  right,  go  ahead,”  was  the 
command.  The  results  were  startling.  The 
deposits  are  now  about  four  times  what  they 
were  then.  Did  it  pay?  Immensely. 

Progressive  Methods  Bring  Businesss. 

What  about  the  other  banks?  They  forged 
ahead  rapidly.  It  was  a mystery  where  the 
increased  deposits  came  from.  There  must 
have  been  many  an  old  stocking  emptied 
and  the  contents  put  to  proper  use.  The 
secret  hiding  places  yielded  up  their  golden 
treasure.  Many  obligations  were  paid  by 
check,  where  before  the  coin  of  the  realm 
was  passed  from  palm  to  palm.  Any  one 
who  pretended  to  have  any  standing  in  the 
community  had  money  in  bank.  Competi- 
tion among  the  banks  in  that  town  became 
keen,  and  business  grew  at  a rapid  pace. 

But  now  comes  the  pith  of  this  story: 
The  oldest  bank  in  town  had  for  a long  time 


been  a private  bank.  They  didn't  go  much 
on  the  new  methods.  They  argued  that  a 
bank  must  maintain  its  dignity.  They 
wouldn’t  stoop  to  merchandising  methods  to 
get  business.  It  is  not  hard  to  guess  what 
happened  to  that  bank.  They  wouldn't  or 
eouldn't,  or  at  least  didn’t,  keep  up  with  the 
procession  and  were  finally  absorbed  by 
the  “State  Bank”  above  mentioned.  The 
“State  Bank"  had  spent  a lot  of  money  and 
thought  they  were  fixed  for  life.  But  not 
so.  They  became  the  biggest  bank  in  town. 
More  help  had  been  added,  and  now  still 
more  was  needed.  The  clerks  and  officers 
were  on  each  others’  toes  most  of  the  time. 

Something  must  be  done.  “Get  a wider 
room,”  they  said.  But  where?  There  was 
nothing  small  about  the  owner  of  the  wider 
room — not  even  his  price  for  it.  Bankers 
who  have  tried  to  get  adjoining  space 
know  how  quickly  the  man  who  owns  the 
extra  space  you  need  puts  up  his  price  for 
that  space. 

But  a way  was  found  and  the  writer  w*as 
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again  called  in,  and  what  may  seem  like 
an  extravagance  was  decided  upon.  Every 
vestige  of  the  $15,000  improvement  of  six 
years  ago  is  to  he  discarded — building  al- 
terations, elegant  Italian  marble  and  ma- 
hogany fixtures,  steel  lined  vault,  two  pon- 
derous vault  doors,  safe  deposit  boxes,  etc., 
all  to  be  thrown  out  and  replaced  with  the 
best  that  skill  and  experience  can  devise. 
It  will  not  only  be  “up-to-the-minute,”  but 
it  is  believed  it  will  be  at  least  a few  min- 
utes ahead  of  the  present,  and  it  will  pay 
big. 

There’s  no  denying  the  fact  that  since  the 
popular  belief  is  that  a bank  is  literally 
made  of  money  it  must  live  up  to  its  repu- 
tation or  suffer  accordingly.  The  public 
expect  a bank  to  have  the  best  of  every- 
thing, and  they  have  been  educated  in  the 
last  few  years  to  a fine  point  of  discrimina- 
tion. The  most  desirable  customers  will 
therefore  patronize  the  most  progressive 
banker,  for  the  same  reason  that  he  patron- 
izes the  most  progressive  merchant,  or  con- 
sults the  most  progressive  lawyer.  The  day 
has  gone  by,  never  to  return,  when  the 
farmer,  for  instance,  taboos  a bank  for 
spending  a lot  of  money  in  “fixing  up,” 
thanks  to  the  general  spirit  of  progress, 
which  means  a college  education  for  his 
sons  and  daughters,  the  now  universal  coun- 
try telephone,  rural  delivery,  the  trolley  car, 
the  automobile,  and  the  many  other  evi- 


dences of  prosperity.  Does  the  farmer  who 
is  of  any  account  to  a bank  run  his  farm  on 
any  back  number  plan?  No!  He  employs 
the  very  best  means  for  pushing  his  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  only  logical  to  assume  that 
he  expects  the  bank  to  do  the  same  thing. 

It  would  be  a short  memory,  indeed,  that 
could  forget  the  time  when  all  the  average 
bank  required  in  the  way  of  an  equipment 
w as  a wagon  load  of  oak  fixtures,  and  plain- 
sawed  oak  at  that.  If  the  banker  wanted 
to  put  on  a little  extra  style  he  would  get 
quarter-sawed  oak,  probably  in  a dark  fin- 
ish. If  he  wanted  to  be  particularly  “swell,” 
he  would  buy  mahogany — “solid  mahogany.” 
Marble  and  bronze  were  not  to  be  thought 
of — except  as  things  to  be  avoided,  for  such 
extravagances  were  supposed  to  drive  busi- 
ness away.  But  note  the  change.  The  di- 
rector who  only  a few  years  ago  tightened 
up  on  the  bank’s  purse  strings  in  relation 
to  such  matters,  is  the  very  one  now  to  in- 
sist on  getting  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 
This  is  not  a random  statement,  but  actual 
experience. 

But  there  should  be  method  in  this  work. 
Every  dollar  should  count.  Every  stroke  of 
the  pencil  on  a plan  means  money.  It  re- 
quires a wide  range  of  experience  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  get  the  best  materials 
and  the  most  convenient  arrangement  and 
the  most  attractive  results  for  the  money 
expended. 


CAPITAL  AND  THE  SOUTH 


'C'INAXCIAL  noses  are  keen.  Just 
now  they  are  turned  toward  the 
South.  With  a population  of  33,000,- 
000,  the  South  now  has  invested  in 
business  about  $84,000,000  more  than 
the  whole  United  States  could  show  in 
1880;  the  value  of  the  South’s  crops 
now  exceeds  the  value  of  the  crops  of 
the  whole  country  as  late  as  1890;  and 
its  coal  products  last  year  amounted  to 
two  and  a half  times  the  coal  output  of 
the  United  States  in  1890.  Go  almost 
anywhere  in  the  South  and  you  feel 
self-confidence  which  is  based  upon 
figures.  “They  talk  big  down  there,” 
said  an  investigator,  “but  they  tell  the 
truth.”  He  showed  some  figures  which 
did  indeed  talk  big.  In  the  six  months 
ending  May  first,  wholly  new  water- 
power projects,  with  a total  capitali- 
zation of  more  than  $200,000,000, 


have  been  organized.  They  will  ulti- 
mately develop  1,500,000  horsepower. 
Their  financing  is  looked  after  by 
bankers  in  London,  Toronto,  Montreal, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg  and  cities  of  the  South.  A 
recent  offering  in  London  of  $10,000,- 
000  of  bonds  of  an  Alabama  power 
company  was  largely  oversubscribed. 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Georgia  and 
Alabama  are  the  great  waterpower 
States — there,  manufacturing  enter- 
prises must  grow  to  justify  the  invest- 
ments which  are  being  made.  It  is  in 
the  South  that  the  greatest  crop  in- 
creases are  coming,  that  diversified 
farming  is  winning  converts  most  ra- 
pidly, and  the  situation  is  freest  of  the 
parasites  who  fatten  on  boom-time  by- 
products.— Collier’s  Weekly. 
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Merchants  National  Bank 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Capital  . . . $200,000 

Surplus  A Profits  over  1,000,000 

The  Gateway  to  and  Collection 
Center  for  Southeastern  States 

Send  Us  Your  Items 

“ON  TO  RICHMOND” 


EASTERN  STATES 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

— The  new  Columbia-Knickerbocker  Trust 
Co.  paid  its  first  quarterly  dividend  of  five 
per  cent,  on  J une  £9  to  stockholders  of 
record  June  14.  Before  the  merger  the 
Columbia  had  been  paying  three  per  cent, 
quarterly  on  its  $1 ,000, OOO  stock  and  the 
Knickerbocker  three  per  cent,  quarterly  on 
its  $3,000,000.  The  new  institution  has  a 
capital  of  $£,000,000.  The  dividend  on  the 
combined  companies’  stock  is  approximately 
what  was  received  by  the  stockholders  of 
the  constituent  companies,  taking  into  ac- 
count that  when  the  Knickerbocker  was  ab- 
sorbed its  capital  was  reduced  and  stock- 
holders received  a cash  distribution. 

— The  statement  compiled  by  the  New 
York  Clearing-House  Association  showing 
the  condition  of  trust  companies  in  the  city 
of  New'  York  as  of  June  14,  191£,  gives 
i»oo 


aggregate  deposits  of  $1,3-0,319,300,  an  in- 
crease of  $33,017,600  over  the  last  previous 
call  on  March  £1.  Loans  amounted  to 
$59£,699,100,  an  increase  of  $50,969,500. 

— The  semi-annual  statement  of  the  Citi- 
zens’ Central  National  Bank  of  New*  York, 
recently  published,  showing  deposits  of  $£7,- 
865,-54,  undivided  profits  of  $39J,633,  and 
a surplus  fund  of  $1,500,000,  speaks  well 
for  the  bank’s  management  and  shows 
a steady  growth  since  March  14,  1904,  the 
date  of  consolidation  of  the  National  Citi- 
zens’ and  the  Central  National  Bank.  The 
bank's  president  is  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Schenck, 
a gentleman  of  pirn  dug  personality,  and 
full  of  energy,  one  of  the  younger  and 
rising  generation  of  bank  presidents,  who 
took  charge  at  the  time  of  the  consolida- 
tion and  whose  aim  has  been  to  broaden  the 
bank’s  policy  and  strengthen  its  position. 


Edwin  Sa*ton  Schenck 

PRESIDE  NT  CITIZENS’  CENTRAL  NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  NEW'  YORK 
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He  has  a very  able  assistant  in  Mr.  Francis 
M.  Bacon,  Jr.,  the  vice-president,  who  is 
well  known  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods 
trade.  Mr.  Chapman,  the  cashier,  is  an 
executive  official  of  rare  ability.  The  direc- 
tors of  the  bank  represent  textiles,  hard- 
ware, boots,  shoes  and  produce  concerns. 
The  Citizens'  Central  National  Bank  pays 
regular  dividends  at  the  rate  of  \y2  per 
cent,  quarterly. 

— Francis  Henderson,  vice-president  of 
the  Coluinbia-Knickerbocker  Trust  Com- 
pany, has  resigned  to  accept  the  vice-presi- 
dency of  the  Empire  Trust  Company. 

— To  keep  pace  with  its  extraordinary 
growth,  the  National  Nassau  Bank  has  been 
forced  to  enlarge  its  premises  at  the  corner 
of  Nassau  and  Beckman  streets.  Three  ad- 
ditional directors  have  been  chosen,  namely, 
Arthur  C.  Harris,  D.  Hunter  McAlpin  and 
Laurence  H.  Hendricks. 

— E.  ().  Eldredge,  who  has  been  for  some 
time  connected  with  the  Irving  National 
Exchange  Bank,  has  left  that  institution  to 
accept  the  post  of  secretary  of  the  Che- 
mung Canal  Trust  Company,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

— Frederick  \V.  Allen,  vice-president  of 
the  Mechanics  and  Metals'  National  Bank, 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  and  executive 
committee  of  the  Chicago  & Eastern  Illinois 
Railway  Co. 

— As  the  guests  of  the  Hanover  National 
Bank,  the  Chase  National  Bank,  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Bank,  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  South  Carolina  bankers  and  their 
families  visited  New  York  the  past  month. 

— -Superintendent  Van  Tuyl  of  the  State 
Banking  Department  has  approved  an  ap- 
plication of  the  Citizens'  Trust  Company  of 
Brooklyn  for  permission  to  increase  its 
capital  stock  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000. 
This  company  recently  absorbed  the  Broad- 
way Bank  of  Brooklyn.  Nathan  S.  Jonas 
is  president  and  James  H.  Conroy  secre- 
tary. 

Superintendent  Van  Tuyl  also  has  ap- 
proved an  increase  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Ovster  Bav  Bank  from  $25,000  to 
$50,000. 

— W.  Irving  Dey  has  l>een  appointed  an 
assistant  cashier  of  the  Peoples  Bank.  He 
is  a former  president  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Banking  and  at  present  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  governors. 

— The  Fourth  National  Bank  in  its  July 
circular  says  that  the  whole  country  is  too 
prosperous  for  business  enterprises  to  Ire 
restricted  by  politics  in  the  interim  before 
the  election.  It  predicts  that  business  will 
actually  increase  in  the  next  few  months, 
and  cites  as  an  indication  of  the  enlarge- 
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ment  of  trade  the  increased  output  of  com- 
mercial paper  bearing  the  names  of  well- 
known  mercantile  concerns. 

— John  S.  Jenks,  Jr.,  has  announced  his 
retirement  from  the  banking  firm  of  Bert- 
ron,  Griscom  & Jenks.  Mr.  Jenks  wished 
to  devote  his  time  wholly  to  Philadelphia 
connections. 

— The  stockholders  of  the  First  National 
Bank  in  Brooklyn  recently  elected  three 
new  directors,  increasing  the  board  from 
nine  to  twelve. 

— Daniel  W.  Evans,  Walter  X.  Stillman, 
Lvnford  M.  Dickinson,  members  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  announce  a 
co-partnership,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Evans,  Stillman  & Co.,  for  the  transaction 
of  a general  business  in  bonds,  stocks  and 
other  securities. 

— The  new  offices  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers’ Association  in  the  Hanover  Bank 
Building  were  formally  opened  the  past 
month.  Visitors  were  received  by  the 
president,  William  Livingstone,  of  Detroit, 
the  chairman  of  the  executive  council,.  Ar- 
thur Reynolds,  of  Des  Moines,  and  the  sec- 
retary, Fred  E.  Farnsworth  of  New  York. 

— According  to  the  June  14th  statement 
rendered  to  the  Comptroller  of  Currency,  the 
Fourth  National  Bank  has  total  resources 
of  $55,026,769,  comprising  loans  and  dis- 
counts, $30,394,551;  U.  S.  bonds,  $2,094,158; 
other  bonds,  securities,  etc.,  $2,607,147; 
banking  house,  $3,000,000,  and  cash  on  hand 
and  due  from  banks  and  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury, $16,930,911.  Liabilities  include,  gross 
deposits,  $42,127,190;  capital,  $5,000,000,  and 
surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $5,831,949. 

— By  the  recent  appointment  of  Frank 
L.  Hilton,  as  assistant  cashier  of  the  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  that  institution 
sains  the  services  of  a man  of  broad  busi- 
ness experience.  Mr.  Hilton  was  born  in 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  and  for  nine  years  previ- 
ous to  his  entrance  into  banking  was  en- 


gaged in  railroad  development  in  New 
York  State  and  the  West.  He  started 
in  1896  as  a clerk  in  the  Hanover  National 
Bank,  New  York,  and  shortly  afterwards 
became  connected  with  the  then  North 
American  Trust  Company,  starting  as 


Frank  L.  Hilton 

ASSISTANT  CASHIER  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL 
BANK,  NEW  YORK 


bookkeeper  and  advancing  to  the  position 
of  secretary.  Upon  the  merger  of  that 
company  with  the  Trust  Company  of 
America  and  the  City  Trust  Company 
in  1905,  he  became  assistant  secretary, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  1907  was 
promoted  to  secretary.  From  this  position 
he  was  appointed  assistant  cashier  of  the 
Merchants  National  Bank. 
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— Final  steps  in  the  Irving-Mercantile 
merger  were  recently  agreed  upon  by  the 
stockholders  of  both  banks.  It  has  been 
decided  to  call  the  new  institution  the 
Irving  National  Bank. 

— Net  deposits  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  according  to  the  statement  of 
June  30,  amount  to  more  than  $190,000,000, 
the  largest  ever  reported  by  an  American 
trust  company.  The  total  resources  are 
nearly  $-240,000,000. 

— Willard  V.  King,  president  of  the  Co- 
lumbia-Knickerbocker  Trust  Company,  and 
other  members  of  the  bondholders’  com- 
mittee of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Ori- 
ent Railroad,  known  as  the  Stilwell  road, 
announce  that  $1,000,000  receiver's  certifi- 
cates are  on  sale  for  the  benefit  of  that 
road. 

— The  Bedford  Branch  of  the  People’s 
Trust  Company,  Brooklyn,  has  opened  for 
business  in  its  new  banking  house  at  Nos- 
trand avenue  and  Herkimer  street. 

— Mr.  William  C.  Potter,  president  of 
the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company,  has 
resigned  that  position  to  accept  a vice- 
presidency of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New’  York. 

Mr.  Potter  is  a Chicago  product,  having 
been  born  in  that  city  in  1874,  and  is  the 
son  of  Edwin  A.  Potter,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Trust  & Savings  Bank 
of  Chicago.  He  finished  his  education  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
graduating  from  that  institution  with  the 
class  of  1897.  By  profession  he  is  a mining 
engineer  and  metallurgist.  For  three  years 
after  leaving  college  he  was  engaged  as 
foreman,  engineer  and  superintendent  of 
various  mining  operations  in  Colorado  and 
Montana.  In  1900  he  w’as  appointed  mining 
engineer  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa 
Fe  Railway,  and  from  1903  to  1905  was 
general  manager  of  the  Guggenheim  Ex- 
ploration Company  in  the  Republic  of  Mex- 


ico. He  became  general  manager  and  di- 
rector of  the  American  Smelting  & Refining 
Company  and  American  Smelters  Securities. 
Company  in  1905,  and  for  the  past  year 
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William  C.  Potter 

VICE-PRESS  IDE  NT  GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK 

has  been  president  of  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Company. 

He  thus  takes  with  him  to  his  new  posi- 
tion a well  rounded  experience  as  an  execu- 
tive, and  one  which  will  no  doubt  serve  him 
for  the  good  in  his  new  association. 

— The  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, w’hich  now  has  a capital  of  $4,375,000’ 
and  a surplus  of  $12,671,000,  will  ask  stock- 
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holders  to  approve  an  increase  in  capital 
to  an  even  $3,000,000.  The  increase  will  be 
distributed  September  30  to  stockholders  of 
record  September  9 at  the  rate  of  one  new 
share  for  every  seven  shares  held.  A cash 
dividend  equivalent  to  the  par  value  of  the 
stock  will  be  distributed  out  of  the  surplus 
and  applied  to  payment  for  the  new  stock. 
The  shares  now  sell  at  around  $600. 


PHILADELPHIA 

— Preparations  being  made  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  building  of  the  Penn  National 
Bank  recall  the  fact  that  the  presenf  build- 
ing of  the  hank  is  probably  on  the  site  once 
occupied  by  the  house  in  which  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  living  when  he  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 


BOSTON 

— The  Second  National  Bank  has  opened 
for  business  in  its  new’  banking  rooms  at 
111  Devonshire  street. 

— Directors  of  the  First  National  Bank 
have  elected  Bernard  W.  Trafford  vice- 
president.  Mr.  Trafford  has  been  connected 
with  the  American  Telephone  Company  and 
allied  interests,  as  manager  of  various  Bell 
properties  throughout  the  count rv  for  the 
past  nineteen  years.  In  selecting  a man  of 
general  business  training,  the  bank  adheres 
to  its  policy  of  continually  strengthening  its 
organization  for  the  handling  of  strictly 
commercial  business. 

— Joseph  G.  Stearns,  formerly  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Com- 
pany, Boston,  has  been  made  vice-president 
of  that  institution. 
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— The  terms  of  the  Trust  Company  of 
North  America’s  merger  with  the  Commer- 
cial Trust  Company,  both  of  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  were  given  in  the  following  notice: 


Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a special  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  of  the  Trust  Com- 
pany of  North  America  will  be  held  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  July  9,  1912,  at  11 
o'clock  a.  m.,  to  take  action  upon  a propo- 
sition to  sell  the  assets  of  the  company  and 
to  merge  with  the  Commercial  Trust  Com- 
pany. 

The  plan  involves  a purchase  by  tihe  Com- 
mercial Trust  Company  of  all  of  the  assets 
of  t lie  Trust  Company  of  North  America, 
except  its  building,  for  twenty-four  hundred 
(2400)  shares  of  the  ten  thousand  (10.000) 
shares  of  stock  of  said  company  now  out- 
standing and  a transfer  of  the  building-  to 
a trustee  with  power  of  sale  for  the  benefit 
of  the  stockholders,  said  trust  to  be  capi- 
talized at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  ($230,000)  to  be  divided  into  ten 
thousand  (lO.OOt))  certificates  of  interest  of 
the  face  value  of  twenty-five  dollars  <$23» 
each. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Trust  Company 
of  North  Ameiica  will  receive  23  per  cent- 
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of  their  present  holdings  in  these  certificates 
of  interest  and  24  per  cent,  in  the  stock  of 
the  Commercial  Trust  Company.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  company  unanimously  recom- 
mend the  acceptance  of  this  plan. 

— E.  P.  Passmore,  recently  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Franklin  National  Bank, 
has  had  a wide  banking  experience.  Mr. 
Passmore  started  in  a hank  at  Rising  Sun, 
Aid.,  where  he  was  employed  for  five  years. 
He  then  entered  Swarthmore  College  wit., 
the  class  of  '93.  Upon  leaving  college,  he 
started  the  National  Bank  of  Avondale, 


E.  P.  Passmore 
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— Woelpper,  Crawford  & Co.,  successors 
to  the  firm  of  George  B.  Atlee  & Co.,  dis- 
solved, are  continuing  the  business  at  119 
South  Fourth  st. 

— The  condition  of  the  Girard  National 
Bank  at  the  close  of  business  on  June  14 
shows  total  resources  of  $51,986,196,  of 
which  $33,808,415  is  made  up  of  loans  and 
discounts,  and  $10,395,888  is  cash  and  re- 
serves; $6,303,405  is  due  from  other  banks, 
and  $1,478,486  is  exchange  for  the  clearing 
house.  The  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
are  $4,726,359,  while  deposits  aggregate  $44,- 
186,033. 

— Tlie  Commercial  Trust  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  announces  the  election  of 
William  A.  Opdyke  to  the  vice-presidency. 
He  was  formerly  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Pa.,  of  which  institution  he  was  the  head  for 
ten  years,  then  becoming  cashier  of  the 
Traders'  National  Bank,  Scranton,  Pa.  In 
April,  1902,  Mr.  Passmore  came  to  the 
Franklin  National  Bank  as  assistant  cash- 
ier and  when  Mr.  McAllister  was  advanced 
to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Passmore  was  elected 
cashier. 

The  National  Security  Bank  has  added 

$50,000  to  its  surplus,  making  $850,000,  or 
nearly  three  and  one-half  times  the  amount 
of  its  capital.  In  addition  the  hank  has 
$56,160  undivided  profits. 


— Permission  to  increase  its  capital  stock 
from  $200,000  to  $250,000  has  been  given 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  Bank  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Stockholders  took  nearly  all  the 
new  stock. 

— A.  D.  Robbs  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  Castle  Shan- 
non, Pa.,  succeeding  the  late  Col.  A.  H. 
Anderson. 


— F.  A.  Drury,  the 
of  the  Massachusetts 


recent  president-elect 
Bankers*  Association, 
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is  well  known  as  a banker  in  that  State. 
He  was  born  in  Spencer,  Mass.,  July  12, 
1868,  and  after  receiving  his  education  in 
the  public  and  high  schools  of  the  same 
town,  entered  the  Spencer  National  Hank 
in  1884  as  messenger.  He  rose  rapidly,  be- 


F.  A.  Drurv 

PRESIDENT  MASSACHUSETTS  BANKERS*  ASSOCI- 
ATION 


coming  bookkeeper,  teller,  cashier,  vice- 
president  and  president.  He  then  went  to 
Worcester,  and  formed  a partnership  under 
the  name  of  Drury  & Bonney,  representing 
I.ee,  Higginson  & Co.,  which  sold  bonds  in 
the  city,  and  being  prominent  in  organizing 
the  Merchants  National  Bank  in  1905,  and 
was  chosen  its  president  in  April,  1908. 

At  that  time  the  deposits  of  the  bank 
were  $2,200,000.  On  July  1,  1912,  they  had 
increased  to  $5,627,000. 

Besides  being  a director  in  the  Spencer 
and  Millbury  (Mass.)  National  Banks, 
Mr.  Drurv  holds  the  same  position  in  many 
corporations,  such  a.s  the  Worcester  Electric 
Light  Company,  Prentice  Company,  manu- 
facturers, Norcross  Brothers  Company,  con- 
tractors, of  Worcester,  and  the  Pope  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  Drury's  wide  banking  acquaintance 
and  influence  will  undoubtedly  prove  of 
valuable  service  to  the  Massachusetts 
Bankers*  Association. 

• 

— Clarence  H.  Nelson  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Traders  National  Bank. 
Lowell,  Mass.,  to  succeed  the  late  John  C. 
Burke. 

— The  Anbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Trust  Com- 
pany has  opened  for  business  in  its  new 
building  at  the  corner  of  Mattison  avenue 
and  Emory  street. 

— One  of  Central  New  York's  rising  young 
men  is  Adolphus  K.  Hewell,  recently  ap- 
pointed assistant  cashier  of  the  Citizen* 
National  Bank,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Hew- 
ell lias  worked  his  way  conscientiously  in> 
each  step  of  the  banking  ladder.  He  start- 
ed as  a clerk  in  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Morris,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  was  in  this  bank's  service  about  two 
years  when  a broader  opportunity  presented 
itself  at  the  Wilber  National  Bank  of 
Oneonta.  Going  there  as  a general  utility 
man,  he  soon  advanced  to  tin'  position  of 
first  teller.  After  eighty  years*  faithful 
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service,  Mr.  Hewell  accepted  a more  ad- 
vantageous position  with  the  First  National 
Bank  of  that  city.  Upon  its  sudden  failure 
with  the  Mount  Vernon  National  in  the 
“Jennings  chain"  during  1911,  he  received  a 
position  as  teller  in  the  Citizens’  National 


Adolphus  E.  Hewei.i 

ASSISTANT  CASHIER,  CITIZENS  NATIONAL  BANK, 
ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 


increased  over  $300,000,  speaking  well  for 
the  position  it  occupies  in  the  business 
community  of  Otsego  and  Delaware  coun- 
ties. 

— The  twenty-nine  national  banks  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  response  to  the  Comp- 
troller’s call,  show  total  deposits  of  $217,- 
159,473,  the  largest  in  their  history,  com- 
paring with  $211,705,105  on  June  7,  1911, 
and  with  $217,026,493  on  April  18,  1912. 
The  surplus  and  profits  of  the  twenty-nine 
banks  on  June  14  stood  at  $32,137,118, 
compared  with  $31,481,512  on  June  7,  1911, 
and  with  $31 ,949,518  on  April  18,  1912. 

— At  a recent  meeting  the  stockholders  of 
the  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Trust  Company  elected 
H.  H.  Pond,  formerly  secretary'  and  treas- 
urer, to  membership  on  the  hoard  of  direc- 
tors. 

— As  a reward  for  twenty  years’  efficient 
services,  directors  of  the  Mauch  Chunk  (Pa.) 
National  Bank  have  appointed  Ira  G.  Ross 
cashier  to  succeed  the  late  Edgar  Twin- 
ing. 

— At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers'  .Association  these  officers 
were  elected  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
nominating  committee:  President,  A.  S. 

Beymer,  cashier.  Keystone  Natinal  Bank, 
Pittsburgh;  vice-president,  Montgomery 
Evans,  president  Norristown  Trust  Com- 
pany; secretary,  D.  S.  Kloss,  cashier  First 
National  Bank,  Tyrone;  treasurer,  A.  D. 
Swift,  cashier  Elk  County  National  Bank, 
Ridgway. 


Bank  of  the  same  place  and  in  January, 
1912,  was  appointed  assistant  cashier. 

Mr.  Hewell  is  an  influential  man  in  his 
home  city,  and  with  his  thorough  hanking 
experience  will  no  doubt  be  a factor  in  its 
future  development. 

The  Citizens  National  Bank  is  a progres- 
sive institution.  In  the  year  1911  deposits 


■ — Plans  ior  the  organization  of  a new 
bank  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  capitalized  a* 
$200,000,  are  being  made. 


— The  Second  National  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  show’s  a gain  of  nearly  two  mil- 
lion dollars  in  deposits  between  the  calls 
of  April  18  and  June  14,  the  present  total 
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standing  at  $16,464,301.  Total  resources 
are  $21,359,823,  with  loans  ano  discounts 
$8,325,874  and  cash  and  due  from  banks 
$6,281,287.  The  capital  is  $1,800,000;  sur- 
plus and  profits,  $2,202,122/ 


— A strong  statement  of  June  14  from  the 
Wilber  National  Bank,  Oneonta,  X.  Y.,  in- 
cludes this  table,  indicating  steady  progress 
toward  the  $5,000,000  deposit  mark: 


Deposits, 

Deposits, 

Deposits, 

Deposits, 

Deposits, 

Deposits, 

Deposits, 

Deposits, 

Deposits, 

Deposits, 

Deposits. 

Deposits, 

Deposits, 


June, 

1900 

June, 

1901 

June, 

1902 

June, 

1903 

June, 

1904 

June, 

1905 

June, 

1906 

June. 

1907 

June, 

1908 

June, 

1909 

June, 

1910 

June, 

1911 

June, 

1912 

$1,082,173 

1.312,105 

1,452,177 

1,4-82,638 

1,664,537 

1,822,327 

1,954,456 

2,011,529 

2,113,967 

2,259.727 

2,619.139 

2,847,160 

3,093,866 


— A new  bank  is  being  organized  at  Bath, 
N.  Y.,  called  the  Fanners  and  Mechanics 
Bank. 


National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  since  its  or- 
ganization in  1884,  starting  at  that  time  as 
individual  bookeeper.  He  then  became  pay- 


A.  S.  Bkysier 

PRESIDENT  PENNSYLVANIA  BANKERS’  ASSOCIA- 
TION, CASHIER  KEYSTONE  NATIONAL 
BANK,  PITTSBURG II 


— In  the  quarterly  statement  of  Henry  J. 
Ford,  State  Commissioner  of  Banking  and 
Insurance,  on  banking  concerns  and  trust 
companies  in  New  Jersey,  it  is  shown  that 
the  deposits  of  twenty-five  savings  banks 
have  increased  $6,266,937,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  quarter  last  year.  The 
report  also  shows  increases  of  resources  in 
the  twenty-five  State  hanks  and  ninrtv-six 
trust  companies  of  New  Jersey. 

— The  recent  election  of  A.  S.  Beymer 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bankers'  Association  is  a fitting  honor  for 
this  man,  whose  banking  career  has  been 
one  of  concentrated  effort,  with  its  resultant 
achievements. 

Mr.  Beymer  has  been  with  the  Keystone 


ing  teller  and  in  1897  was  elected  cashier, 
which  position  he  holds  at  the  present  time. 
In  1908  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers' Association. 
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New  Bankers’  Trust 
Building  Lighted 
By  Frink  System 


This  is  one  of  the  tinest  buildings  on  Wall 
Street.  New  York. 

Alter  careful  investigation  of  the  Frink  Sys- 
tem, used  in  most  of  the  prominent  banks  and  trust 
companies— the  architects.  Trowbridge  and  Liv- 
ingston, and  the  engineer,  Henry  C.  Meyer, decide^ 
to  install  this  system  of  lighting. 

On  the  first  and  second  floors  they  placed  Frink 
Bank  Screen  Reflectors  of  special  design,  having 
glass  tops  for  general  illumination  of  the  banking 
room. 

They  provided  Frink  Reflectors  on  all  thedesks 
on  three  floors  and  also  specified  their  use  in  the  Scmi-Indirect  Reflecting  Chandeliers  under  and 
over  the  mezzanine  at  the  second  floor,  making  a complete  Frink  lighting  equipment. 

Our  Illuminating  Department,  wnich  has  handled  a large  number  of  Bank  Lighting  in- 
stallations, is  at  jour  service.  ' 

Write  nearest  office  for  full  particulars. 


Vieir  of  Main  Banking  Room— Bankers  Trust 
Building,  Lighted  with  Frink  Reflectors. 
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SOUTHERN  STATES 

— Ail  important  bank  merger  is  to 
take  place  at  Richmond,  Ya.  The  First 
National  Bank  will  absorb  the  National 
Bank  of  Virginia.  John  B.  Purcell,  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank,  has  been 
chosen  chairman  of  the  board  cf  the  con- 
solidated bank,  which  will  be  known  as 
the  First  National  Bank.  W.  M.  Hablis- 
ton,  president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Virginia,  will  be  president,  John  M.  Miller, 
Jr.,  vice-president  and  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  will  be  first  vice-president, 
and  actively  engaged  in  conducting  the  af- 
fairs of  the  larger  institution.  Resources 
of  the  consolidated  banks  will  be  about 
§-’5,000,000,  capital  stock  $2,200,000,  and 
total  deposits  $14,000,000.  The  bank  will 
soon  move  into  its  handsome,  modernlv 
equipped  building,  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  perfectly  appointed 
banking  houses  in  the  South. 

— With  the  recent  ratification  of  the 
stockholders,  the  consolidation  of  the  First 
and  Fourth  National  Banks,  Nashville, 
Ten!’.,  ba  * b“en  entire! v completed.  The 
new  institution  is  called  the  Fourth  and 
First  National  Bank  and  has  a capital  of 
$1,100,000,  it  being  the  second  largest  bank 


south  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  deposits  are 
$13,000,000,  and  the  surplus,  $800,000. 


— At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
held  at  the  American  National  Bank,  Aus- 
ton,  Texas,  at  the  close  of  their  fiscal  year, 
June  29,  1912,  they  disposed  of  their  net 
earnings  since  January  1 as  follows: 

Increased  their  surplus  from  $350,000  to 
$400,000  and  paid  a semi-annual  dividend  of 
five  per  cent — $10,000 — and  passed  $12,000 
to  undivided  profits. 

This  bank,  with  a capital  stock  of  $200,- 
000  and  a surplus  of  $400,000,  occupies 
place  number  one  on  the  honor  roll  in  the 
city  of  Austin  and  twenty -sixth  in  the 
State. 

Being  on  the  honor  roll  implies  good 
management  and  shows  a fixed  policy  to 
make  a strong  bank  by  building  up  a large 
reserve,  as  shown  bv  its  surplus  fund  and 
undivided  profits  in  excess  of  its  capital 
stock. 

The  American  National  Bank  is  true  to 
its  original  policy — “Every  accommodation 
consistent  with  safe  banking.” 

A bank  whose  officers  have  brought  the 
institution  to  this  commendable  position  is 
a safe  bank  with  which  to  do  business.  It  is, 
by  virtue  of  its  attainments,  entitled  to  the 
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Hl6  Best  Possible  Arrangement  °f  Your  Banking  Quarters 

To  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  today,  “well  enough”  will  not  do. 
YOU  MUST  HAVE  THE  BEST. 

Conserve  your  floor  space  and  get  the  best  possible  arrangement  by 
supplementing  your  architect’s  services  with  those  of  an  Equipment  Spec- 
ialist, when  you  lay  out  your  new  banking  quarters. 
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most  careful  consideration  of  those  who 
seek  pleasant  and  profitable  business  rela- 
tions in  this  field. 

The  fact  that  the  American  National 
Bank  has  for  years  held  its  business  against 


AMERICAN  NATIONAL  BANK,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 

all  competition  indicates  that  the  public 
mind  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  solidity  and 
safety  of  this  bank. 

In  the  report  made  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  on  June  14,  1912,  the  Ameri- 
can National  Bank  showed  over  $200,000 
more  individual  deposits  than  any  other 
bank  in  Austin.  The  principles  of  conser- 
vative banking  have  governed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  National  Bank.  They 
explain  its  continuous  progress  through  its 
twenty-one  years  of  existence. 


The  following  is  a list  of  the  officers  and 
directors: 

Officers:  George  W.  Littlefield,  president; 
H.  A.  Wroe,  vice-president;  R.  C.  Rober- 
deau,  vice-president ; T.  H.  Davis,  vice- 
president;  L.  J.  Schneider,  cashier;  H. 
Pfaefflin,  assistant  cashier. 

Directors:  George  W.  Littlefield,  H.  A. 
Wroe,  R.  C.  Roberdeau,  T.  H.  Davis,  R.  H. 
Baker,  T.  J.  Butler,  Ernest  Nalle,  Charles 
Wolf,  Edgar  Smith,  J.  B.  Robertson,  W.  P. 
Allen. 

Mr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Allen  were  ap- 
pointed directors  at  the  meeting  held  in  the 
offices  of  the  American  National  Bank,  June 
29,  1912,  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the 
death  of  Judge  James  H.  Robertson  and  C. 
C.  Bradford. 

— The  Marion  (Ala.)  Central  Bank  is 
erecting  a $12,000  building. 

— The  People’s  Bank  and  the  Union  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  have  con- 
solidated under  the  name  of  the  former  in- 
stitution; capital,  $100,000.  E.  A.  Groover 
is  president. 

— The  First  State  Bank  of  Donna,  Texas, 
has  increased  its  capital  from  $12,500  to 
$25,000. 

— The  Coleman  National  Bank  and  the 
Farmers’  State  Bank,  both  of  Coleman, 
Texas,  according  to  press  dispatches,  are  to 
be  consolidated. 


— The  Farmers  and  Merchants’  Bank  of 
Lake  City,  S.  C-.,  has  decided  to  increase  its 
capital  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 


—The  Bank  of  Randolph,  Cuthbcrt.  Ga., 
established  in  1901,  having  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  over  $60,000  and  deposits  of  more 
than  $80,000,  has  perfected  arangements 
with  the  department  at  Washington  for 
changing  the  bank  into  a national  institu- 
tion, to  be  known  as  the  First  National 
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O.  H.  PECKHAM. 
President  National  Candy  Co. 

C.  R.  SCUDDER. 
President  Sam’l  Cupples 
Envelope  Co. 

A.  L.  SHAPLEIGH, 
Treasurer  Norvell-Shaplelgh 
Hardware  Co. 
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Shoe  Co. 
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Bank  of  Cuthbcrt,  without  changing  either 
capital  or  officers. 

— The  First  National  Bank  and  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Wilmington  and  Brandy- 
wine have  consolidated  into  the  Wilming- 
ton Trust  Company,  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

— At  the  sixteenth  annual  convention  of 
tlie  North  Carolina  Bankers,  held  recently 
at  Morehead  City,  these  officers  were 
elected:  I-eak  S.  Covington  of  Rockingham, 
president;  George  A.  Holderness  of  Tar- 
boro,  first  vice-president ; Thomas  E.  Cooper 
of  Wilmington,  second  vice-president;  J.  L. 
AmiTield  of  High  Point,  third  vice-presi- 
dent; and  W.  A.  Hunt  of  Henderson,  re- 
elected secretary  and  treasurer. 

— W.  F.  Augustine  and  A.  C.  Baylis  have 
been  elected  assistant  cashiers  of  the  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  Richmond,  Va. 

— The  Republic  Trust  Company,  capital 
&>.0<)0,000,  chartered  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has 
been  granted  permission  to  do  business  in 
Texas,  with  an  office  at  Dallas.  Directors: 
*C.  I-  Wakefield,  Dallas,  president;  George 
H.  Bird,  Fred  E.  Johnston,  A.  Silvers,  Dal- 
las; J.  T.  Garlington,  Sweetwater;  J.  D. 
Whitcomb,  Groesbeck;  T.  C.  Morgan,  Long- 
view; J.  L.  White,  McKinney;  B.  H.  Daven- 
port, Denton;  J.  B.  Hunt,  Bowie;  H.  S. 


Bettes,  Paris;  B.  A.  Carter,  Emory.  J.  L. 
White  is  Texas  agent. 

— Allen  R.  Sheffer,  formerly  secretary  of 
the  American  Trust  Company,  Houston, 
Texas,  is  forming  a $^,000,000  institution  at 
Fort  Worth,  'Texas,  called  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company. 

— Improvements  on  the  First  National 
Bank's  building,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  still 
continue,  it  being  the  evident  intention  of 
making  the  First  National's  home  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  the  State.  The  hanking 
rooms  proper  have  been  completely  remod- 
elled. The  work  has  been  done  on  a mag- 
nificent scale  and  the  hank  now  has  quarters 
sufficiently  capacious  for  its  enormous  busi- 
ness and  at  the  same  time  in  keeping  with 
its  prestige  and  influence. 

— S.  Stcrett  McKim  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  and  cashier  of  the  National 
Cnion  Bank,  Baltimore,  Md.  Mr.  McKim 
took  charge  of  his  new  office  July  1.  'The 
position  of  vice-president  was  created  for 
him,  but  as  cashier  he  succeeds  Robert  A. 
Diggs,  who  has  filled  the  position  for  the 
last  twelve  years.  Mr.  Digirs  is  leaving 
the  bank  on  account  of  ill  health. 

— At  the  nineteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  Virginia  Bankers’  Association  held  at 
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Old  Point  Comfort  recently,  after  ad- 
dresses by  H.  X.  Phillips,  cashier  of  the 
Peninsula  Bank,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  D.  M. 
Ganna  way,  president  of  the  Farmers  Edu- 
cational and  Co-operative  Union,  Virginia 
Division;  J.  H.  Peters,  cashier  Peoples  Na- 
tional Bank,  Gate  City,  Va.,  and  William  C. 
Cornwell  of  J.  S.  Bache  & Co.,  New  York; 
these  officers  were  elected:  President,  Thom- 
as B.  McAdams,  cashier.  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank,  Richmond;  vice-presidents, 
group  1,  W.  B.  West,  cashier  Citizens’  and 
Marine  Bank,  Newport  News;  group  2,  W. 
M.  Addison,  cashier  National  Bank  of  Vir- 
ginia, Richmond;  group  3,  C.  C.  Tiffany, 
president  Fauquier  National  Bank.  War- 
renton;  group  4,  V.  Vaiden,  cashier  First 
National  Bank,  Farmville;  group  5,  J.  W. 
Bell,  president  First  National  Bank,  Ab- 
ingdon; secretary.  Walker  Scott,  cashier 
Planters’  Bank  of  Farmville;  treasurer, 
Julicn  Hill,  cashier  National  State  and  City 
Bank,  Richmond.  Members  of  the  execu- 
tive council:  C.  H.  Chandler,  of  Harrison- 
burg; J.  M.  Hurt,  of  Blackstone;  G.  M. 
Ratcliffc,  of  Pulaski,  and  J.  W.  Miller,  of 
Lynchburg. 


WESTERN  STATES 

CHICAGO  AND  VICINITV 

(Office  of  The  Bankers  Magazine , 115  South 
LaSalle  Street.) 

— The  Chicago  office  of  Hornblowcr  & 
Weeks,  hankers  and  brokers,  has  been  re- 
moved to  large  and  commodious  quarters 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  New  York  Life 
Building,  37  South  LaSalle  street.  It  was 
formerly  located  in  the  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing, having  l>een  established  five  years  ago 
with  Edward  Clifford  as  manager.  Under 
Mr.  Clifford's  management  the  business  of 
the  firm  in  this  territory  has  increased  to 
large  proportions,  due  to  its  unexcelled  fa- 
cilities in  the  way  of  private  wires  and  cor- 
respondents throughout  the  country  for  the 
21* 


buying  or  selling  of  all  kinds  of  listed  or 
unlisted  securities  for  investment  or  on 
margins. 

— Charles  Fernald,  assistant  cashier  of 
the  Fort  Dearborn  National  Bank,  has  re- 
cently been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
California  Society  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Fernald 
was  horn  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  in  1S72. 
and  is  the  son  of  Judge  Charles  Fernald, 
who  came  to  that  State  in  1849.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Santa  Barbara  and  was  graduated  from 
Stanford  University  in  1895.  Before  com- 
ing to  Chicago  he  was  engaged  in  the  cattle 
business.  He  took  lip  hanking  at  Douglas. 
Arizona,  coming  to  Chicago  in  Octol>er, 
1905,  and  entering  the  service  of  the  Fort 
Dearborn  as  an  assistant  cashier.  Mr. 
Fernald  spends  a great  deal  of  his  time  in 
California  and  the  West  in  the  interests  of 
the  Fort  Dearborn  National  Bank,  and  has 
quite  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  bank- 
ers ,the  country  over. 

— Following  their  usual  custom,  Logan  & 
Bryan  have  opened  their  summer  office  at 
Machine,  under  the  management  of  A.  E. 
(VNeill. 


— The  Mercantile  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  with  Frederick  H.  Rawson  as  presi- 
dent and  Harry  N.  Grut  as  cashier,  has 
opened  for  business  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Clinton  street  and  Jackson  Boulevard,  in 
the  quarters  formerly  occupied  by  the  Mer- 
cantile Bank.  The  new  hank  will  subse- 
quently remove  to  the  new  C.,  B.  ik  Q. 
building  across  the  street,  where  handsome 
and  spacious  quarters  will  he  provided  for 
its  use. 

Mr.  Grut,  the  cashier,  is  a graduate  of 
the  Continental  and  Commercial  National 
Bank,  where  he  started  as  a hoy  and  worked 
his  way  through  numerous  departments.  He 
takes  an  active  interest  in  the  educational 
and  social  features  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Banking  and  will  undoubtedly  make 
a success  as  cashier  of  the  Mercantile 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 
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— Tlie  bond  houses  of  Charles  M.  Smith 
& Co.  and  Farson,  Son  & Co.  have  opened 
offices  in  Minneapolis  in  the  new  McKnight 
building.  Harry  E.  Hallenback  will  lie  the 
northwestern  manager  for  the  former  con- 
cern and  Harry  C.  Goddard  for  the  latter. 
M.  Hallenback  formerly  was  cashier  of  the 
City  National  at  St.  Paul  and  Mr.  Goddard 
has  been  the  northwestern  representative  of 
Farson,  Son  & Co.  for  a number  of  years. 

— George  M.  Reynolds,  president  of  the 
Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank, 
and  others  are  the  incorporators  of  the 
Continental  and  Commercial  Security  Com- 
pany, capital  $6,000,000,  which  corporation 
will  build  the  new  Continental  and  Com- 
mercial Bank  building  that  it  is  estimated 
will  cost  in  the  end  ten  and  one-half  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

— Chicago  is  to  have  a new  outlying  bank 
to  l>e  known  as  the  Edgewater  State  Bank, 
with  a capital  of  $£00,000. 

— State  Auditor  McCullough  at  Spring- 
field  has  granted  a permit  to  Jason  L.  Wilson, 
Jessie  Ora  Hunt,  George  I >.  Wilson,  G.  M. 
J.  Badow  and  Edward  S.  Stickney  to  or- 
ganize the  Central  Farm  Mortgage,  Bond 
and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $1,000,000.  The  object  of 
the  organization  is  to  loan  money  to  farm- 
ers. 

— Harvey  Fiske  & Sons  of  New  York, 
investment  bankers,  have  opened  a Chicago 
office  in  the  Merchants’  Loan  and  Trust 
building,  under  the  management  of  Norris 
B.  Henrotin. 

— The  Southwest  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 
of  Chicago  has  been  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  a general  banking  busi- 
ness at  West  Thirty-fifth  street,  Hoync  and 
Archer  avenues.  The  concern  is  capitalized 
at  $200,000  and  begins  business  with  a sur- 
plus of  $20,000,  and  more  than  250  deposi- 
tors. With  the  organization  of  the  bank 
was  announced  the  retirement  of  Thomas  j. 


Healy  from  active  practice  of  the  law  to 
become  its  first  president. 

The  bank  is  in  the  centre  of  a thickly 
populated  manufacturing  district  and  has 
the  support  of  the  Continental  and  Com- 
mercial National  Bank.  A meeting  of  the 
directors  will  be  held  shortly  to  choose  the 
other  officers  and  organize  the  working  force 
of  the  new  institution.  The  directors  are: 
Ralph  Van  Vechten,  first  vice-president 
Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank, 
who  will  be  first  vice-president  of  the  new 
bank;  Thomas  J.  Healy;  John  F.  Smulski, 
president  Northwestern  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank;  Henry  Stuckart,  city  treasurer  of 
Chicago;  Edward  R.  Jjtzinger,  M.  Koteeki, 
Thomas  Mclnerv,  Abel  Davis,  James  For- 
bieh,  Daniel  M.  Healy,  Charles  Martens, 
John  Bruehl,  Phillip  Summers  and  Daniel 
J.  Cahill. 

— The  Park  State  Savings  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago has  been  organized  with  a capital 
stock  of  $200,000.  B.  Kulp,  A.  L.  Peterson 
and  J.  W.  S.  Fresh  are  interested  in  the 
new  institution. 

— The  Greenebaum  Sons'  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  founded  1855,  and  one  of  the  old- 
est banking  houses  in  Chicago,  has  acquired 
additional  space  in  the  Ashland  block, 
northeast  corner  of  Clark  and  Randolph 
streets,  where  the  institution  now  occupies 
the  entire  bank  floor. 

The  bank  was  founded  by  Elias  Greene- 
baum, who  is  now  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

For  the  past  eleven  years  there  have  been 
three  generations  actively  engaged  in  the 
bank.  The  recent  incorporation  under 
State  supervision  just  a year  ago  was  the 
outgrowth  of  many  years  of  specializing  as 
investment  and  foreign  bankers.  Since  in- 
corporation as  a State  bank  and  soliciting 
deposits,  the  bank  has  more  than  doubled 
the  volume  of  its  business  in  every  depart- 
ment and  the  rapid  and  substantial  growth 
of  the  institution  now  requires  twice  the 
greatly  enlarged  space  occupied  only  a short 
time  ago. 

The  increased  quarters  provide  ample 
room  for  a new  savings  department  and 
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trust  department  in  connection  with  the 
general  banking,  loan  and  investment  de- 
partments. It  is  estimated  that  at  the 
present  time  the  bank  has  about  $100,000,- 
000  in  mortgages  and  bonds  outstanding, 
secured  by  improved  Chicago  real  estate. 
These  securities  are  largely  held  by  local 
capitalists. 

A new  combination  bank  account,  called 
an  “investment  savings  account,”  was 
started  by  the  bank  six  months  ago  and  has 
proven  to  be  very  popular. 

— Total  deposits  held  by  fifteen  national 
banks  and  fifty-seven  State  banks  of  Chi- 
cago aggregate  $1,008,798,000.  This  is  a 
high  record  for  the  local  institutions  and  is 
an  increase  of  $3,754,702  since  the  last  pre- 
nous  official  bank  call — April  10  last. 

The  condition  of  these  banks  shows 
a continued  state  of  plethoric  monetary  sup- 
plies at  this  centre  and  accounts  for  the 
unusually  low  rates  of  interest  now  prevail- 
ing. 

The  combined  loans  of  all  the  national 
and  State  banks  reporting  were  $674,779,- 
392,  an  increase  of  $4,330,189;  while  cash 
resources  total  $3110,967,018. 

Savings  deposits  held  by  the  State  banks 
of  Chicago,  under  date  of  June  15,  the  offi- 
cial call,  show  a total  of  nearly  $217,000,000, 
an  increase  of  $3,500,000  since  the  previous 
statement  made  to  the  Auditor  of  State  on 
April  19  last. 

— Walter  D.  Rathje  is  president  of  the 
new  Ravenswood  National  Bank  at  4600 
West  Ravenswood  Parkway,  Chicago,  which 
is  capitalized  at  $50,000,  with  a surplus  of 
$10,000.  Others  interested  are:  John  W. 
Hirst,  vice-president;  George  C.  Keeler, 
cashier,  and  Peter  Reinherg,  C.  F.  Newkirk, 
John  W.  Hirst,  Henry  A.  Rathje,  Dr.  Bus- 
sey, W.  T.  Perkins,  William  H.  Bryan, 
Adolph  H.  Wessemann,  William  W.  Pollock 
and  Walter  E.  Rathje,  directors. 

— Officials  of  the  Continental  and  Com- 
mercial National  Bank  gave  an  outing  on 
July  4 to  the  employees  of  the  bank  in 
beautiful  Ravinia  Park.  The  occasion  was 


enlivened  with  a fat  man’s  race,  with  Presi- 
dent George  M.  Reynolds  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent Ralph  Van  Vechten  entered.  Mr. 
Reynolds  finished  fourth  and  Mr.  Van 
Vechten  sixth. 

— A permit  for  the  organization  of  the 
Auburn  State  Bank  of  Chicago  has  been 
granted  to  T.  F.  McFarlanu,  M.  P.  Brans- 
field  and  W.  M.  Cline.  The  capital  stock  of 
the  new  institution  is  $200,000. 


— The  Northern  Trust  Bank  building  is 
being  decorated  for  the  summer  with  a con- 
tinuous row  of  window  box  plants  along  the 
entire  front  and  side  facing  LaSalle  and 
Monroe  streets.  The  effect  is  unusual  for 
so  massive  a building  in  the  down  town  dis- 
trict-makes it  homelike  and  inviting  from 
the  street. 

— Babock,  Rushton  & Co.  announce  that 
Ainslie  J.  Bell,  formerly  with  King.  Farnuin 
& Co.,  is  now  connected  with  their  invest- 
ment bond  department. 


— Harry  S.  Smale  of  the  Continental  and 
Commercial  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
who  has  been  president  of  Chicago  Chap- 
ter for  the  past  year,  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  chapter  for  the  office  of  secretary  of 
the  Associated  Chapters,  and  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  Chicago  members  of  the  Amesrican 
Institute  of  Banking  that  all  the  chapters 
may  be  able  to  see  their  way  clear  to  giving 
him  their  hearty  support  at  the  coming 
convention  to  be  held  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
Mr.  Smale  has  been  one  of  the  hardest  and 
most  earnest  workers  for  the  institute  for 
many  years,  and  his  experience  and  ability 
is  such  that  he  would  fill  the  position  of 
secretary  with  credit  to  the  A.  I.  B.  The 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed 
by  the  Chicago  Chapter  at  a recent  open 
meeting: 

“ Whereas . Chicago  Chapter,  American 
Institute  of  Banking,  has  been  extremely 
fortunate  in  having  had  as  president  for  the 
past  season  a man  who  has  always  had  the 
progress  and  good  of  our  chapter  close  to 
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his  heart,  and  who  has  displayed  at  all 
times  great  energy  in  fostering  and  pro- 
moting policies  which  have  been  of  ines- 
timable value  to  our  organization; 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved  that  we,  the 
members  of  Chicago  Chapter,  hereby  nomi- 
nate and  heartily  endorse  Harry  S.  Smale 
as  secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking  and  that  the  Chicago  delegates  to 
the  Salt  Lake  City  convention  be  requested 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  further  his  can- 
didacy and  effect  his  election  to  the  office 
mentioned. 

“We  also  express  the  esteem  in  which 
we  hold  Mr.  Smale  as  a chapter  worker  and 
as  a friend.  He  has  served  in  various  ca- 
pacities, always  with  great  credit,  and  for 
several  years  has  contributed  freely  and  un- 
selfishly his  time  and  energies  to  Chicago 
Chapter.  He  has  never  forgotten  that  the 
fundamental  basis  of  our  existence  is  edu- 
cation and,  we  all  know,  has  sacrificed  much 
of  his  time  and  energy  in  furthering  the 
progress  of  our  chapter.” 

— The  consolidation  of  the  old  private 
banking  house  of  L.  Burrows  & Co.  of  De- 
catur, Ills.,  with  the  National  Bank  of 
Decatur,  marks  the  passing  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  reliable  private  banks  in 
Illinois.  Established  in  1852,  eight  years 
before  James  Millikin  began  a private  bank- 
ing business  in  Decatur,  which  has  grown 
into  the  Millikin  National  Bank,  the  Bur- 
row’s bank  has  continued  business  as  a 
private  bank  for  sixty  years.  No  word 
of  doubt  about  the  soundness  of  L.  Burrows 
& Co.  is  to  be  found  among  the  business 
men  of  Decatur.  The  passing  of  the  name  of 
one  of  Illinois’  ante-bellum  banking  houses 
is  a matter  deserving  of  comment. 

This  consolidaton  means  that  there  will 
be  but  three  banks  in  Decatur,  and  there 
are  few  cities  of  approximately  35,000  peo- 
ple in  the  country  which  have  but  three 
banks.  Although  numerically  few,  the  De- 
catur banks  make  up  in  size  and  strength 
what  they  lack  in  number.  Every  banker 
in  Illinois  knows  the  Millikin,  w'ith  its 
$5,000,000  in  deposits,  is  outranked  by  only 
three  or  four  other  banks  in  the  State  out- 
side of  Chicago.  The  Citizens  National, 
with  its  large  bank  building,  also  is  an- 
other important  business  for  Decatur.  The 
National  Bank  of  Decatur  is  nowf  consider- 
ing plans  for  a new  structure,  there  being 
three  plans  in  view,  one  a monumental 
banking  house  two  stories  high,  to  be  used 
only  by  the  bank;  another  for  an  eight  or 
nine  story  office  building,  w'hile  a third  cans 
for  a stock  company  to  erect  a building  ;n 
which  the  bank  wouid  be  only  a tenant. 


— George  W.  Woodruff,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Joliet,  Ills.,  is  to 
bead  the  Woodruff  Trust  Company  of  Joliet, 
which  has  been  incorporated  with  a capital 
of  $250,000.  F.  W.  Woodruff  will  serve  as 


vice-president,  E.  R.  Lewis  as  treasurer  and 
J.  Merle  Plant  as  secretary. 

These  officers  are  identified  prominently 
with  the  First  National,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  Woodruff  Trust  Company  will  be 
an  allied  institution.  It  has  been  organized 
expressly  to  handle  amortised  farm  mort- 
gages on  the  plan  used  by  the  Credit  Fon- 
der of  France.  The  company  will  confine 
itself  to  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State 
of  Illinois.  This  is  the  first  strictly  land 
credit  bank  organization  in  America,  and 
the  intention  is  to  systematize  the  farm  loan 
business  of  the  State  and  to  reduce  materi- 
ally the  rate  extended  to  farmers  on  farm 
loans. 

This  new  bank  seems  to  have  complied  in 
its  plans  with  the  requirements  of  the  new 
committee  appointed  by  the  American 
Bankers’  Association  at  New  Orleans  to 
find  a way  by  which  farm  loans  may  be  had 
more  cheaply  and  on  longer  time  than  they 
have  been  heretofore.  At  the  present  time, 
Myron  T.  Herrick  of  Ohio  and  Edward 
Chamberlain  of  Texas  are  visiting  the  farm- 
loan  sections  of  Europe  collecting  informa- 
tion for  the  American  Bankers’  Asso- 
ciation, with  the  view  of  offering  a solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  financing  the  farmers 
at  a lower  rate.  Mr.  Woodruff  is  looked 
upon  as  a progressive  in  banking  circles, 
and  bankers  all  over  the  country  will  be 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  new  trust 
company  organized  to  handle  farm  mort- 
gages. 


— Indorsement  of  the  one-cent  letter 
postage  rate  for  the  United  States  was 
voted  unanimously  by  group  9,  Ohio  Bank- 
ers’ Association,  at  its  seventh  annual  con- 
vention, held  in  Cleveland  recently.  After 
interesting  discussions  of  timely  topics,  the 
following  officers  w'ere  elected:  Chairman, 
E.  R.  Fancher,  vice-president  of  the  Union 
National  Bank;  secretary-treasurer,  W.  M. 
Baldwin,  assistant  secretary  Citizens  Sav- 
ings and  Trust  Company ; executive  com- 
mittee, C.  A.  Paine  of  Cleveland,  G.  B. 
Fox  of  Burton,  W.  R.  Radcliffe  of  Paines- 
ville,  W.  A.  Davies  of  Lorain,  W.  W.  Grant 
of  Youngstown,  B.  Henderson  of  Medina, 
M.  E.  Agler  of  Garrettsville,  Harry  Wil- 
liams of  Akron,  J.  J.  McFarlin  of  Girard 
and  D.  B.  Seymour  of  Ashtabula. 

— W.  K.  Cole,  recently  vice-president  of 
the  Anglo-California  Trust  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  has  purchased  the  Vallejo 
(Cal.)  Commercial  Bank,  having  assets  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000.  The  bank  was  founded 
in  the  days  of  the  early  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  advancement  in  Vallejo  by  Ed- 
ward H.  Green. 


— The  absorption  in  Denver  of  the  Cen- 
tral National  Bank  by  the  United  States 
National  Bank?  gives  that  city  another 
large  and  strong  financial  institution. 
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The  United  States  National  had  n capital 
stock  of  $350,000  and  surplus  of  $300,000. 
This  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  500 
shares,  par  value  $100  each,  sold  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  Central  National  at  $250 
per  share.  After  settling  all  indebtedness 
there  was  a surplus  of  $350,000,  in  addition 
to  .$100,000  capital,  giving  a working  capi- 
tal of  three-quarters  of  a million  dollars. 
The  deposits  at  consolidation  were  about 
six  millions.  Now  they  are  about  six  and  a 
half  millions. 

As  both  institutions  were  strong  individ- 
ually, the  merger  gives  a hank  of  much 
strength  and  promise. 

— Figures  supplied  by  the  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, Clearing-House  Association  show  an 
immense  increase  in  the  banking  business 
for  the  first  half  of  this  year  over  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  first  half  of  1011.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  clearings  exceeds  $20,000,000. 
The  steady  growth  of  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  the  banks  has  been  noted  for  several 
months  past,  but  an  aggregate  increase  of 
the  amount  shown  hardly  was  anticipated. 
The  showing  is  regarded  as  highly  impor- 
tant evidence  of  the  improvement  of  busi- 
ness conditions  in  Seattle. 

The  total  clearings  for  the  six  months 
were  $281,374-,001.70.  as  against  $263,761,- 
519.05  for  the  first  half  of  1911.  The  total 
for  the  w’hole  year  of  1911  was  $552,64-0,350, 
and  if  the  latter  part  of  this  year  show's 
the  normal  increase  over  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  there  should  be  an  aggregate  gain 
for  1912  of  approximately  $50,000,000,  the 
bulk  of  the  business  coming  after  harvest. 

— Loaning  money  to  the  farmers  without 
interest,  if  necessary,  to  help  them  erect 
silos,  wTas  advocated  recently  by  J.  H.  Mc- 
Cord of  Spencer,  Iowra.  He  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  farmers  should  be  urged  to 
produce  as  large  crops  as  possible  because 
of  the  dependency  of  the  State  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  farmer. 

— With  a capital  stock  increase  from  $25,- 
000  to  $50,000,  and  a surplus  from  $1,500 
to  $10,000,  the  Minneapolis  State  Bank, 
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Lake  street  and  Nicollet  avenue,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.,  has  nearly  doubled  in  size  since 
its  organization  three  years  ago. 

— The  Iowa  State  Bankers'  Association 
will  convene  at  Des  Moines  in  1913. 

— A modern  hank  building  is  to  he  erect- 
ed bv  the  Citizens'  Bank,  Michigan  Citv, 
Ind.  ’ 

—The  position  of  cashier  in  the  Continen- 
tal National  Bank,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Brant  C. 
Downey,  has  been  filled  by  the  elestion  of 
Arthur  H.  Taylor,  formerly  assistant  cash- 
ier of  the  hank. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  widely  known  in  hanking 


A.  H.  Taylor 
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circles  and  is  remembered  particularly  as 
one  of  those  prominent  in  the  organization 
of  the  new  Continental  National.  He  was 
born  on  a farm  near  Columbus,  I ml.,  Jan- 
uary 4,  1874,  and  entered  the  Meridian  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Indianapolis,  when  he  was 
thirteen  years  old,  remaining  there  until 
connecting  himself  with  the  Merchants  Na- 
tional of  that  city  in  1894,  staying  with  that 
bank  one  year,  going  next  to  the  Fletcher 
National  of.  the  same  place  and  continuing 
in  its  service  until  September,  1909,  when 
the  Continental  National  was  formed. 

His  activities  in  the  fields  he  is  interested 
in  have  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  his 
associates. 

— Chester  S.  Morey,  president  of  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Company,  has  been 
elected  a director  of  tbe  Denver  (Colo.) 
National  Bank. 

— The  Ohio  Bankers’  Assocation,  in  ses- 
sion at  Cedar  Point  the  past  month, 
reaffirmed  faith  in  the  currency  pro- 
gramme outlined  by  the  National  Monetary 
Commission,  as  amended  by  the  American 
Bankers’  Association,  and  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  the  early  adoption  of  this  reform 
would  put  the  hanking  system  upon  the 
firmest  foundation  it  has  ever  know'n.  Asa 
remedy  for  the  high  cost  of  living  the  as- 
sociation advocated  the  application  of  more 
modern  methods  in  farming,  together  with 
steps  to  check  what  was  described  as  “the 
fact  that  too  many  young  men  and  women 
are  leaving  the  farm.” 

The  bankers  approved  the  conservation 
and  good  roads  proposals  as  adopted  hy 
the  constitutional  convention. 

These  officers  W’ere  elected:  S.  D.  Fitton, 
president  First  National  Bank,  Hamilton, 
president;  R.  D.  Sneath,  president  Com- 
mercial National  Bank,  Tiffin,  vice-presi- 
dent; Stacey  B.  Rankin,  president  Bank  of 
South  Charleston,  South  Charleston,  secre- 
tary; S.  J.  Brister,  cashier  State  Savings 
Bank  Company,  Canal  Dover,  treasurer. 

— The  board  of  directors  of  the  Inter- 
state Savings  Bank,  Denver.  Colo.,  has  been 
increased  from  nine  to  eleven  members,  by 
the  election  of  Oscar  D.  Cass  and  Vaido 
F.  Wilson. 

— A.  G.  Taft  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Harbor  Bank,  Oakland,  Cal. 

— After  endorsing  the  Central  Bank  plan, 
recommended  bv  the  Federal  Monetary 
Commission,  making  plans  for  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  in  public  schools,  and  decid- 
ing to  direct  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
“back  to  the  land”  movement,  the  Wash- 
ington State  Bankers’  Association,  in  con- 
vention at  Tacoma,  elected  these  officers: 
President,  M\  J.  Patterson,  Aberdeen;  vice- 
president,  W.  H.  Martin,  Ritzville;  secre- 
tary', P.  C.  Kauffman,  Tacoma;  treasurer, 
C.  K.  McMillin,  Bellingham. 


CANADIAN  NOTES 

— At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  the  capital  stock  w'as  increased 
from  .$9,000,000  to  $25,000,000.  Thhe  purpose 
of  the  newr  issue  was  to  enable  the  bank  to 
cope  with  the  great  expansion  of  its  busi- 
ness. 

— Battieford,  Saskatchewan’s,  new  branch 
of  the  Merchants  Bank,  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  I).  D.  White,  formerly  of  the 
Carburry',  Manitoba,  branch,  as  manager. 

— The  annual  report  of  the  Home  Bank 
shows  that  this  institution  maintained  dur- 
ing last  y'ear  the  satisfactory'  rate  of  pro- 
gress of  the  previous  year,  there  being  an 
increase  in  deposits  of  $800,000,  with  a pro- 
portionate gain  in  assets  and  circulation. 

— A.  P.  Hazen,  for  twelve  years  manager 
of  the  St.  John  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
British  North  America,  has  assumed  the  du- 
ties of  manager  at  th?  Montreal  branch  of 
that  bank. 

— The  Union  Bank  of  Canada  has  moved 
its  head  office  from  Quebec  to  Winnipeg. 
Mr.  Balfour,  general  manager  of  the  bank, 
will  take  charge  in  that  city. 

— H.  Von  Metzke,  manager  of  the  Glen- 
coe branch  of  the  Merchants  Bank  for  the 
last  three  years,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  Walkerville  branch.  J.  Britton 
oy  the  Galt  branch  will  succeed  him  as  man- 
ager at  Glencoe,  Ont. 

— It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Fraser  of  New*- 
burg,  Ont.,  has  been  appoints,  manager  of 
the  Standard  Bank  at  Cobourg,  Ont. 

— M.  J.  Manning,  formerly  inspector  of 
the  Merchants*  Bank,  has  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  manager  of  the  Security  Trust 
Company'  at  Calgary,  Alta. 
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— With  the  unanimous  approval  by  both 
institutions,  the  Royal  and  Traders  Bank 
merger  is  now  entirely  consummated. 

— F.  E.  Kilvert  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  Bank  of  Hamilton  at  Winni- 
peg, Man. 

— A branch  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  has  been  opened  at  Sudburv, 
Ont. 

— R.  H.  Fulton  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  newly  organized  Bank  of  Sas- 
katchewan, with  headquarters  at  Moose  Jaw, 
Sask. 

— F.  W.  Molson  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Montreal  City 
and  District  Savings  Bank,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  death  of  his  brother, 
F.  Markland  Molson. 

— A sub-branch  of  the  Bank  of  British 
North  America  has  been  opened  at  Boucher- 
ville,  Que.,  under  the  temporary  manage- 
ment of  E.  R.  S.  Young. 

— The  Merchants  Bank  recently  opened 
branches  at  South  Battleford,  Guelph  and 
Walkerton. 

— E.  C.  Peters,  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal 
at  Fredericton,  has  been  transferred  to 
Kingston,  Ont. 


— The  Union  Bank  of  Canada  has  moved 
into  its  new  quarters  at  Vernon,  B.  C. 

— The  Union  Bank  are  soon  to  open  their 
new  branch  at  Gull  Lake,  Alta. 

— O.  G.  Bernardt  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Bank  of  Toronto  at  Brad- 
ford, Ont. 

— The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  opened 
a branch  at  Papineau  avenue,  Montreal. 

— A branch  of  the  Merchants  Bank  has 
been  opene-  at  Desboro,  Ont. 

— The  Quebec  Bank  has  opened  a branch 
at  Denzil,  Sask.,  under  the  management  of 
H.  J.  L.  Lyons. 

— A.  S.  Skelton,  manager  of  the  branch 
of  the  Bank  of  British  North  America  at 
West  Toronto,  Ont.,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  branch  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  as  manager. 

— C.  A.  Ross,  manager  of  the  London 
branch  of  the  Dominion  Bank,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Hamilton  branch. 

— The  Union  Bank  will  shortly  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a branch  office  on 
Queen  street  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 

— J.  S.  C.  Fraser  of  Rossland,  B.  C.,  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  A.  J.  C.  Galletiy 
as  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  at 
Victoria.  B.  C. 


FOREIGN  BANKING  AND  FINANCE 


EUROPEAN 


— Two  increases  of  capital  in  France  have 
been  announced,  the  Banque  de  Paris  from 

25.000. 000  francs  to  100,000,000  francs,  and 
the  Banque  Privee  from  20,000,000  francs  to 

50.000. 000  francs. 

— Once  a Bank  of  England  note  for  one 
penny  was  issued  by  mistake.  It  got  into 
circulation  and  was  a source  of  great  an- 
noyance when  making  up  accounts.  Search 
was  made  by  the  bank  and  at  length  they 
discovered  the  holder,  who  returned  it  to 
them  for  a fancy  price.  This  is  the  small- 
est amount  for  which  an  English  note  has 


ever  been  issued,  for,  of  course,  notes  under 
£5  are  never  drawn  up  unless  by  mistake. 

— The  Supreme  Court  (Kammergericht) 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  recently  de- 
cided a suit  which  had  occupied  the  lower 
courts  for  years. 

Some  of  the  shareholders  of  a leather 
manufacturing  joint-stock  company  sued 
the  A.  Schaafhausensche  Bank  (one  of  the 
great  banking  companies  of  Germany)  for 
the  return  of  the  money  which  they  had 
paid  for  the  shares  of  the  defunct  manufac- 
turing company,  alleging  that  they  were  in- 
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We  Can  Assist  Bankers  To  Increase 
Their  Foreign  Exchange  Business 

If  you  desire  to  increase  your  foreign  business,  write 
us  and  we  will  send  practical  suggestions  as  to  how  this 
can  be  done.  Address,  Department  S. 

Facilities  Offered  by  Our  Institution: 


Letters  of  Ci  edit 
Travelers’  Checks 
Transfers  by  Mail 
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Custom  House 
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Banco  Central  Mexicano 

CITY  OF  MEXICO,  MEXICO,  D.  F. 

Established  lffth  February.  IBM 


Capital 

$30,000,000 


Reserve  Fund 

$7,500,000 


BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

CRBERS  far  Salt  and  Pnrchasa  af  Sacaritlas  la  laxlca  Exacatad. 
CCUPOBS  ANB  DIVIDENDS  paid  far  lanlclpalltias,  Carparatians  aad  Unas. 


CASH  BONDS  issued  for  $100,  $500  and 
$1,000  without  coupons,  payable  at  six 
months,  besides  Cash  Bonds  payable  at 
twelve,  eighteen  and  twenty-four  months 
with  half-yearly  coupons,  both  kinds 
bearing  Interest  at  the  rate  of  59r  per 
annum. 

The  CASH  BONDS  are  a first  lien  on 


the  assets  of  the  bank,  second  only  to 
Government  Deposits  and  prior  to  those 
of  Depositors.  The  law  requires  the 
bank  to  hold  as  security  against  these 
bonds  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
issue  either  in  cash,  gold  or  silver 
bullion,  readily  negotiable  securities  or 
Government  Bonds. 


E.  C.  CREEL,  President 
L1C.  JOAQUIN  D.  CASA 8 US.  Vice-President 
F.  PIMENTEL  y FAGOAGA,  Manager 

J.  SUTCLIFFE,  Sub-Manager  F.  KLADT.  Sob-Managex 

RAFAEL  ICAZA  y FLORES.  Comptroller  J.  M.  ROBLES,  Cashier 
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loir  National  d'Escomte;  HAMBURG,  Dentsche  Bank  Flliale  Hamburg,  Com- 
mens  und  Disconto  Bank;  MADRID,  Banco  Hispano  Americano,  Banco  de 
Castilla;  HABANA,  Banco  de  la  Habana. 

RODOLFO  M.  GARZA,  Manager 

ARTURO  MAKRIQUX.  Asooantant  AMADOR  PAX,  floohlsr 


duced  to  purchase  the  shares  on  the 
strength  of  the  statement  which  the  bank 
made  in  the  published  prospectus  when  of- 
fering the  shares  to  the  public.  It  was  as- 
certained later  that  the  statements  in  the 
prospectus  regarding  the  financial  condition 
of  the  leather  company  were  not  true.  The 
tribunal  of  first  instance,  the  district  court 
at  Berlin,  non-suited  the  shareholders,  but 
the  latter,  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
gained  their  suit  and  the  bank  was  con- 
demned to  pay  the  plaintiffs  claim  in  full, 
with  costs.  This  is  an  important  decision 
and  shows  the  great  responsibility  of  the 
banker  in  Germany. 

— At  the  third  annual  meetng  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Turkey,  held  in  Constanti- 
nople recently,  gross  profits  for  1911  were 
reported  as  $235,419,  which  left  for  distri- 
bution $136,814.  The  directors  stated  that 
“the  company’s  financial  operations  had 
notably  increased  during  the  past  financial 
year,  in  spite  of  the  crisis  through  which  the 
count  ry  was  passing.” 


LATIN  AMERICA 

— A “culture  bank”  has  been  established 
in  the  West  Indies  by  Rotterdam  bankers, 
the  principal  object  of  which  will  be  to 
maintain  a credit  institution  for  agricul- 
tural interests.  The  capital  is  $600,000,  di- 
vided $400,000  preferred  and  $200,000  com- 
mon stock. 

— American  interests  seeking  to  secure  a 
commercial  foothold  in  Ecuador  are  advised 
that  the  surest  way  is  to  establish  an 
American  bank.  The  country  has  a great 
many  natural  advantages,  both  in  climate 
and  natural  resources. 

— The  Uruguayan  Government  increased 
to  a million  sterling  the  issue  of  Treasury 
bills,  for  the  sale  of  which  it  has  been  nego- 
tiating in  Paris.  It  appears,  however,  that 


only  £850,000  have  been  taken.  The  gov- 
ernment wished  to  make  a condition  that 
the  bills  are  to  run  only  for  six  months  cer- 
tain, but  that  it  is  to  have  the  option  of  re- 
newing them  three  times.  The  condition 
naturally  is  not  liked,  and  it  is  reported 
that  only  one  renewal  has  been  agreed  to. 

— A company  has  been  formed  under  the 
laws  of  Canada  called  the  Brazilian  Trac- 
tion Light  and  Power  Company,  Limited, 
with  a capital  of  $120,000,000.  The  princi- 
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Agencies  at  all  principal  towns  in 
the  Republic. 

Correspondents  in  the  most  im 
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Buys  and  sells  for  account  of  others,  government,  municipal,  banking 
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pal  object  of  the  new  company  is  to  bring 
about  a consolidation  of  the  Kio  de  Janeiro 
Tramway,  Light  and  Power  Company,  Lim- 
ited; the  Sao  Paulo  Tramway,  Light  and 
Power  Company,  Limited,  and  the  Sao 
Paulo  Electric  Company,  Limited,  by  is- 
suing its  share  capital  in  exchange  for  the 
issued  share  capital  of  the  three  companies. 


Two 

Valuable  Books 

This  Company  is  selling  agent  for 
these  two  important  English  finan- 
cial books: 

Accountancy.  Sll  pp.,  cloth,  gilt,  $2.0#. 
By  FRANCIS  W.  PIXLEY.  An  en- 
tirely new  work  dealing  with  Ac- 
countancy. Constructive  and  Record- 
ing, from  a theoretical  and  a practi- 
cal point  of  view.  The  latest  exposi- 
tion of  the  science. 

Money,  Exchange  and  Banking.  270  pp., 
cloth,  gilt,  $2.00.  By  H.  T.  EASTON, 
Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers. 
Treats  of  the  above  subjects  in  their 
practical,  theoretical,  and  legal  aspects. 

"Is  so  complete  and  contains 
so  much  that  business  men  and 
banks  in  the  financial  districts 
have  ordered  their  clerks  to  read 
It.  It  also  contains  Information 
that  every  modern  business  man 
should  have  at  his  fingers*  ends.*' 

— N.  Y.  Evening  Telegram. 
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—Notwithstanding  the  internal  strife  in 
Mexico  during  the  past  few  years,  work  of 
national  importance  lias  been  pushed  for- 
ward almost  or  entirely  without  serious  in- 
terruption. 

— A probable  surplus  of  $£,500,000  is  re- 
ported by  Ernesto  Madero,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  Mexico.  The  budget  estimated 
a deficit  of  about  $3,500,000.  The  reserve 
of  $£1,000,000  still  is  intact. 

— The  newly  constructed  railroad  between 
La  Union  and  San  Miguel,  San  Salvador, 
was  formally  opened  for  traffic  recently  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic. 

'Flic  work  on  this  railroad  was  begun  in 
April,  1910.  It  is  part  of  the  eastern  di- 
vision of  the  Pan-American  Railroad,  the 
concession  for  its  construction  being  granted 
to  Minor  C.  Keith  and  Bradley  M.  Palmer 
of  the  United  Fruit  Company.  It  is  in- 
tended eventually  to  extend  the  road  to  San 
Salvador. 

— At  a largely  attended  meeting  in  London 
recently  of  the  holders  of  the  Nicaragua 
gold  bonds  of  1909,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  council  of  foreign  bondholders,  a 
resolution  accepting  the  agreement,  dated 
New  York,  May  £5,  1911,  between  the  Re- 
public of  Nicaragua,  represented  by  Brown 
Brothers  and  J.  & W.  Seligman,  and  the 
committee  of  foreign  bondholders,  and  re- 
questing the  council  to  take  necessary  steps 
to  carry  the  arrangement  into  effect,  was 
unanimously  passed. 

In  the  absence  of  Ix>rd  Avebury,  from 
indisposition.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Freman- 
tle read  a speech,  prepared  by  Lord  Ave- 
bury, explaining  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  agreement,  which  provides,  according  to 
I/>rd  Avebury,  for  “doing  away  with  the 
reduction  of  the  principal  of  the  debt.  But 
if  the  large  loan  contemplated  by  the  Nica- 
raguan treaty  signed  in  June,  1911,  or  a 
similar  financial  operation  is  carried  out 
Digitized  by  CjjOCK^IS 
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Unsarpassed  collection  facilities.  Correspondence  solicited.  Accounts  of  Banks,  Bank- 
ers, Merchants  and  Individuals  solicited. 


within  two  years,  the  bonds  are  to  be  pur- 
chased for  cash  at  93  per  cent.  If  the  op- 
eration comes  off  after  two  years  and  with- 
in five,  the  purchase  price  is  to  he  94;  if 
after  four  years  and  within  six,  the  price 
will  be  95.  After  six  years  the  price  will  he 
par. 

“As  regards  security,  the  bondholders  will 
have  an  unconditional  first  lien  on  the  whole 
customs  revenue,  remittances  for  purposes 
of  the  debt  being  made  direct  to  the  hank- 
ers, and  most  important  of  all,  the  collec- 
tion of  customs  by  an  American  collector 
general  is  to  he  maintained  during  the  en- 
tire life  time  of  the  bond. 

“Nicaragua  also  recognizes  the  right  of 
the  Xeu'  York  bankers’  council  to  apply  to 
the  United  States  for  protection  against 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement. 

“In  consideration  of  this  advantage  the 
bond  holders  are  asked  to  consent  to  a re- 
duction of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  bonds 
from  six  to  five  per  cent,  and  to  surrender 
all  lien  on  any  security  other  than  the  cus- 
toms revenue.” 

After  explaining  one  or  tw-o  minor  pro- 
visions in  the  conditions,  I,ord  Avehurv 
concluded: 

“Your  committee  hns  carefully  considered 
the  agreement  and  has  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  it  to  your  acceptance,  hut  it 
is  a very  important  point  that  our  agree- 
ment does  not  become  operative  until  the 
New7  York  bankers’  council  declares  it  to  be 
so,  and  this  will  not  he  done  until  a large 
majority  of  the  bonds  have  been  deposited 
in  assent  to  the  agreement.” 

The  agreement  just  reached  in  London, 
says  thi1  Xew  York  “Times,”  has  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  Wall  Street  rumors. 
Last  December  cablegrams  announced  that 
n decision  had  been  reached  along  substan- 
tially the  lines  now  announced.  This  was 
denied  by  Browm  Brothers  and  J.  & W. 
Seligman,  wrho  had  recently  negotiated  a 
Nicaraguan  loan,  hut  it  was  admitted  that 
conferences  were  in  progress. 

The  meaning  of  the  agreement  is  that 
American  influences  are  to  control  Xica- 


raguan  finances  hereafter  with  a $15,000,000 
loan  through  a national  bank  which  is  now- 
being  established  by  American  capitalists, 
to  he  in  charge  of  Americans. 

The  loan  cannot  he  made  until  the  Xiea- 
raguan  treaty,  sent  to  the  United  States 
Senate  on  June  11,  1911,  has  been  ratified. 
Its  main  purpose,  if  made,  wdll  he  to  retire 
all  Nicaraguan  foreign  bonds  and  pay  all 
internal  debts,  after  which  the  country’s 
financial  affairs  will  he  conducted  through 


A Book  for  Tollers 

“THE  MONEYS  OF  THE  WORLD” 
Is  a Handy  Reference  Work 
for  Every  Bank 


THE  latest  publication  of  the  Bankers 
Handy  Series  Is  just  out.  It  is  No. 
IV.  — "THE  MONEYS  OF  THE 
WORLD,”  and  the  author  Is  James  P. 
Gardner,  of  New  York. 

In  this  practical  book  are  compiled 
within  a small  compass  a complete  list 
of  the  various  denominations  of  the  mon- 
eys of  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world. 

The  lists  are  so  arranged  in  tables  un- 
der the  respective  countries  that  the  av- 
erage price  at  which  the  denominations 
of  the  foreign  coins  and  bank  notes  may 
be  exchanged  or  sold  In  New  York  for 
United  States  money  Is  clearly  shown. 

This  hand-book  wdll  prove  of  very  greet 
value  to  banks  throughout  the  United 
States  In  enabling  tellers  to  determine 
readily  the  amount  they  may  safely  ad- 
vance to  customers  presenting  foreign 
money  for  sale  or  exchange. 

The  price  Is  50  cents  per  copy  by  mall, 
postage  prepaid. 

The  Bankers  Publishing  Cu. 

253  Broadway.  New  York,  U.S.A. 
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the  new  national  bank.  The  loan  is  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  customs,  and  the  customs 
collector  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  negotiations  with  the  foreign  bond- 
holders were  opened  with  a view  to  reaching 
an  agreement  as  to  terms  on  which  bonds, 
issued  only  two  years  ago,  coulci  be  retired 
in  the  near  future. 

As  a first  move  in  reorganizing  the  Nica- 
raguan currency  system  a syndicate  of 
American  bankers  loaned  the  government 
$1,250,000  in  December,  1911,  and  sent  to 
Nicaragua  Col.  Clifford  B.  Ham,  formerly 
in  the  customs  service  of  the  Philippines,  to 
act  as  collector  of  customs,  j>ending  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  Nicaraguan  treaty.  At 
about  the  same  time,  Francis  Chapel  Harri- 
son, an  expert  on  paper  currency,  and 
Charles  A.  Conant,  were  sent  to  Nicaragua 
to  organize  the  new  bank.  Mr.  Conant  had 
arranged  the  finances  of  the  Philippines  and 
Panama  and  served  on  the  Mexican  Mone- 
tary Commission.  They  were  instructed  to 
use  the  preliminary  loan  of  $1,250,000 
largely  to  organize  the  national  bank  and 
prepare  for  handling  the  larger  loan  to  be 
made  after  the  treaty  is  ratified. 

If  the  larger  loan  is  made  it  is  intended 
to  undertake  a comprehensive  series  of  in- 
ternal improvements  after  the  foreign  bonds 
have  been  retired  and  outstanding  local  in- 
debtedness is  paid.  It  is  expected  that 
American  influence  will  dominate  and  su- 
pervise these  improvements. 
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— “You  can  say  without  exaggeration  that 
not  less  than  $100, 000,000  will  be  invested  in 
Mexico  within  the  next  few  months  by  Euro- 
pean capitalists,”  said  an  international  bank- 
er of  high  standing  recently  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  capital  which  had 
been  withheld  on  account  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  showing  signs  of  reawakened  in- 
terest. 

“Now  that  President  Madero  has  the  po- 
litical situation  well  in  hand,”  continued  the 
banker,  “we  have  had  many  inquiries  from 
abroad  recently  regarding  the  outlook  in 
Mexico  for  large  investments. 

“The  capital  referred  to  will  be  invested 
in  both  old  and  new  enterprises;  in  some 
cases  the  capitalization  of  existing  mining 
and  railroad  corporations  will  be  increased, 
in  others  new  railroads  will  be  built,  and 
new  mining  properties  exploited,  not  to 
speak  of  enterprises  of  a different  char- 
acter.” 


ASIATIC 

— The  Franco- Japanese  Bank,  noted 
in  the  June  and  July  issues  of  the* 
Bankers  Magazine,  was  constituted  the 
past  month  with  a capital  of  25,- 
000,000  francs.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  this 
capital  was  contributed  by  the  SociM£ 
Generate  and  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  Pays- 
Bas  and  forty  per  cent,  by  the  Industrial 
Bank  of  Japan.  M.  Guernaut,  director  of 
the  Soci£t6  Generate,  was  elected  president 
of  the  new  concern,  and  M.  Soy  da,  presi- 
dent of  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan,  was 
made  vice-president.  The  directors  include 
M.  Bousquet  of  the  Bank  of  Indo-China, 
M.  de  Fourton,  Baron  Guinesbourg,  M. 
Lavelle  and  Mr.  Teskikawa. 


AUSTRALASIAN 


— The  directors  of  the  National  Bank  of 


Australasia,  Limited,  have  appointed  Hugh 
M.  Strachan,  of  Strachan,  Murray  & Shan- 
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non.  Proprietary,  Limited,  a director  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Austin  Zeal. 


— At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Banks,  C.  W.  Wren,  general  manager  of  the 
English,  Scottish  and  Australian  Bank, 
Limited,  was  elected  chairman  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

— Francis  Grenville  Clarke  of  Thule, 
Deniliquin,  who  is  a director  of  the  Colonial 
Bank  of  Australasia,  has  accepted  a seaton 
the  board  of  Goldsbrough,  Mort  & Co.,  Lim- 
ited, in  the  place  vacated  bv  the  death  of 
Sir  William  Zeal.  Richard  feardiner  Casey 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany, which  position  was  heid  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Zeal. 

— J.  M.  Pratt  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Australasia,  Limited,  for  the  en- 
suing twelve  months,  and  John  Grice,  vice- 
eliairman  for  the  same  period. 

— D.  S.  K.  Miller,  Chief  Metropolitan  In- 
spector of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales, 
has  been  chosen  the  first  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  Bank.  The  appointment  is 


for  seven  years.  Mr.  Miller’s  task  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  one,  for  though  the  bank  will 
have  control  of  all  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment’s business  and  may  take  over  the 
banking  business  of  some  of  the  States,  that 
will  not  suffice,  if  the  patronage  of  the  gen- 
eral public  is  not  forthcoming. 

The  Federal  Government,  however,  has 
control  of  the  post  offices,  and  these  will  be 
used  to  facilitate  the  working  of  the  sav- 
ings Bank  Department.  The  capital  of  the 
bank  is  £1,000,000. 

The  new  governor  will  have  to  organize 
an  entirely  new  staff  and  establish  branches 
where  at  present  there  are  none.  At  the 
same  time  he  will  have  to  compete  with  the 
private  institutions.  Mr.  Miller  has  had 


Advertisers  in  THE  BANKERS  MAGA- 
ZINE sre  assured  of  s bona  fide  circula- 
tion among  Banks,  Bankers,  Capitalists 
and  others  in  this  and  foreign  countries, 
at  least  double  that  of  any  other  monthly 
banking  publication 
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D.  S.  K.  Miller 

CHIEF  METROPOLITAN  INSPECTOR,  BANK  OF  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES.  RECENTLY  CHOSEN  THE  FIRST  GOVERNOR  OF 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  BANK,  AUSTRALIA 


the  advantage  of  a long  training  in  the 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales  and  is  held  in 
high  repute  ns  one  having  knowledge  of 
banking  in  all  of  its  branches.  He  recently 


completed  a tour  of  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  several  European  countries, 
where  he  thorougu.y  studied  banking  and 
business  conditions  and  made  many  friends. 
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RECENT  STATISTICS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  BANKS 


Deposits. 

Advances. 

Coin  and 
Bullion. 

Australian 

Notes. 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

. £35,965.813 

£26,271,096 

£7,7S9,230 

£1,372,690 

Bank  of  Australasia  

17,056,916 

13,559,687 

4,179,467 

575.436 

Union  Bank  of  Aust.  Ltd 

20,505.591 

16,370.482 

4,031,403 

498.216 

Com.  B.  Co.  of  Sydney  Ltd 

20, 386.003 

16,545.217 

4.001,198 

570,164 

Aust.  Bank  of  Commerce,  Ltd... 

3,312,216 

4,064,389 

557,236 

250.750 

Com.  Bank  of  Aust.  Ltd 

6,686,535 

5,463.786 

1.410.935 

355. 0S4 

National  of  Australasia  Ltd.... 

11,311.731 

9.455.343 

2.232.919 

454,716 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  

14,137,778 

10,982.515 

2,440.104 

5,198 

Queensland  Nat.  Bank  Ltd 

6,85-6,528 

6,346.537 

1.26S.906 

322.152 

E.,  S.  and  A.  Bank  Ltd 

5,704,889 

6,481.376 

1.02S.285 

151.609 

Bank  of  Victoria  Ltd 

6.777,277 

6,864,771 

634.079 

1 86.231 

London  Bank  of  Australia 

4.794.722 

4,157.591 

590.738 

200.726 

Colonial  of  Australasia  Ltd 

4.087.807 

3.2.30.887 

54  5,891 

192.232 

City  Bank  of  Sydney 

1,734,939 

1.687,534 

15S.097 

79.109 

Commercial  of  Tasmania  Ltd.*. 

1,716.447 

1.637.377 

274.062 

100,358 

National  of  New  Zealand  Ltd.. 

3,685,725 

3.458.323 

917.525 

Bank  of  Adelaide  

3, 26  8. 2 ''2 

2. 658. 582 

4S1.241 

175.877 

Royal  of  Queensland  Ltd 

1,518.893 

1.626.297 

307.573 

71.S42 

Royal  of  Australia  Ltd 

1,925.706 

2,115.39.3 

284.991 

45.102 

Bank  of  N.  Queensland  Ltd 

911,244 

720.674 

155.044 

45.393 

National  of  Tasmania  Ltd 

596,875 

635. 2S1 

84,097 

43,249 

Western  Australian  Bank 

2.831,083 

3 J 86,988 

725,961 

177,282 

Total  

. . £174,872.920 

£147,520.136 

£34,09S.9S2 

£5.S73,416 
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FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
BANKING  SYSTEM 


'W’EXT  year  will  mark  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  National  banking  system,  an 
event  which  The  Bankers  Magazine 
will  signalize  by  issuing  a special  num- 
ber devoted  to  a record  of  the  progress 
of  the  system  from  its  inception  until 
now. 

It  should  prove  interesting  and  valu- 
able at  this  time,  when  the  banking 
system  is  undergoing  critical  examina- 
tion with  a view  tp  its  reconstruction, 
to  study  the  origin  of  the  National 
banking  system  and  its  gradual  devel- 
opment to  the  present  large  propor- 
tions. 

Such  a study  will  of  necessity  in- 
volve a consideration  of  the  principal 
State  banking  systems  that  have  flour- 
ished concurrently  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  National  banks. 

Probably  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
an  impending  change  in  the  Nation- 
al banking  system.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  Secretary  Chase  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  country  a 
safe  circulating  medium.  And  while 
the  National  bank  notes  have  possessed 
many  points  of  excellence,  they  have 
also  developed  many  defects.  Even 
bankers  themselves  are  now,  many  of 
them  at  least,  advocating  a policy  that 
in  time  will  if  adopted  gradually  de- 
prive the  National  banks  of  the  note- 
issuing function. 

But  while  the  National  banks  were 
designed  largely  to  supply  the  country 
with  a safe  circulating  medium,  that 


long  ago  ceased  to  be  their  chief  func- 
tion. They  have,  through  their  deposit 
and  discount  operations,  been  of  ines- 
timable service  to  every  form  of  the 
country’s  production  and  commerce. 
Great  banks  have  grown  up  in  the 
large  cities,  but  the  National  banks 
have  penetrated  into  remote  localities 
and  have  enormbusly  multiplied  their 
numbers  and  resources.  They  have  be- 
come a prime  factor  in  the  country’s 
growth,  extending  credit  to  the  de- 
serving, and  providing  a safe  reposi- 
tory for  the  people’s  wealth.  They  are 
owned  locally  and  locally  controlled, 
in  the  main,  despite  a few  notable  ex- 
ceptions, and  are  independently  serv- 
ing their  respective  communities. 

Limitations  on  the  privileges  of  the 
National  banks  have  made  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  supersede  State  banks 
and  trust  companies,  which  have  pros- 
pered no  less  than  their  Federal  com- 
petitors. 

The  story  of  the  progress  of  the  Na- 
tional banks — both  of  the  system  as  a 
whole  and  some  of  the  notable  individ- 
ual institutions — together  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  complemental  development 
of  State  banks  and  trust  companies  in 
the  same  period  ought  to  constitute  an 
interesting  chapter  in  the  country’s  fin- 
ancial history,  which  The  Bankers 
Magazine  will  set  forth  in  its  special 
Fiftieth  National  Bank  Anniversary 
Number,  to  be  issued  early  in  the  com- 


ing year. 
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INVESTMENT  BANKERS*  ASSOCI- 
ATION 

T^’UCH  good  will  undoubtedly  flow 
from  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association  recently  organized  in  New 
York  by  representatives  of  a number 
of  the  leading  investment  houses  of 
America. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  country  is 
there  greater  need  for  education  along 
investment  lines.  The  tremendous  losses 
annually  sustained  through  bad  “in- 
vestments’* could  be  measurably  re- 
duced were  the  people  properly  edu- 
cated as  to  the  nature  of  investments. 
The  bankers  who  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  study  the  factors  affecting  se- 
curities of  various  kinds  and  who  are 
through  experience  familiar  with  in- 
vestments, are  preeminently  the  ones  to 
carry  on  such  an  educational  propa- 
ganda, and  they  can  do  so  with  im- 
mense advantage  to  the  public. 

While  many  improvements  yet  re- 
main to  be  made  in  standardizing  se- 
curities and  in  harmonizing  the  laws 
relating  to  investments,  perhaps  the 
most  fruitful  field  of  activity  for  the 
Investment  Bankers  Association  will  be 
along  educational  lines  and  in  estab- 
lishing a high  reputation  for  probity 
and  ability  among  its  members. 


CHECKS  IN  PAYMENT  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT DUES 

AT  last  the  announcement  is  made 
that  the  Government  is  to  accept 
certified  bank  checks  in  payment  of  all 
dues.  The  long  delay  in  adopting  this 
obviously  sensible  practice  is  inexplic- 
able. Of  course,  for  many  years  there 
was  a valid  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment was  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
manding coin  payments  for  customs 
dues,  but  that  necessity  long  since 
passed  away. 

The  more  nearly  the  Government,  in 


its  dealings  with  banks,  conforms  in 
general  to  the  same  practices  obtaining 
in  ordinary  business  concerns,  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  the  country.  A great 
deal  of  the  disturbance  to  business  at 
various  times  has  originated  in  the 
Treasury  policy  toward  the  banks. 
Under  a well-ordered  banking  and  cur- 
rency system  it  should  be  no  part  of 
the  Government's  business  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  banks  or  the  money  mar- 
ket. It  would  be  quite  enough  if  the 
Treasury  operations  were  such  as  not 
to  embarrass  the  banks  by  large  and 
sudden  withdrawals  of  actual  cash  to 
be  locked  up  in  the  Treasury  vaults,  or 
on  the  other  hand  to  pour  out  into  the 
channels  of  circulation  huge  sums  of 
money  at  other  times. 

Although  the  day  when  there  shall 
be  a complete  and  scientific  reformation 
of  our  banking  and  currency  system 
may  be  far  distant,  some  good  begin- 
nings are  already  being  made:  First, 
the  gold  standard  has  been  definitely 
established;  second,  the  coinage  of  sil- 
ver dollars  has  been  stopped ; third, 
the  new  issues  of  United  States  bonds 
have  been  rendered  unavailable  for 
bank-note  circulation  purposes;  fourth, 
the  Government  has  adopted  a sensible 
policy  in  its  dealings  with  the  banks. 
Let  us  hope  that  as  time  goes  on  other 
changes,  much-needed,  will  fbe  made. 
Because  Congress  refuses  to  overturn 
at  once  and  completely  the  country's 
banking  system  and  set  up  something 
wholly  new,  need  not  be  a cause  of  dis- 
couragement to  those  who  have  labored 
long  and  patiently  for  currency  and 
banking  reform. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Law, 
another  wise  feature  could  be  put  into 
the  Banking  Law,  simply  providing* 
that,  under  proper  restrictions,  the 
banks  of  the  central  reserve  cities  may 
issue  their  credit  notes.  Later  this  pri- 
vilege may  be  extended  to  all  the  re- 
serve city  banks,  and  finally  if  found 
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desirable  and  when  the  bond-secured 
circulation  shall  have  been  retired,  to 
all  national  banks. 

Even  to  permit  the  central  reserve 
city  banks  to  issue  their  credit  notes 
would  provide  a much  more  satisfac- 
tory and  safer  method  of  alleviating 
panics  than  that  contained  in  the  Al- 
drich-Vreeland  Law. 


AUTHORITY  OF  CONGRESS  TO 
INVESTIGATE  THE  BANKS 

/k  S the  so-called  “money  trust”  in- 
vestigation may  be  resumed  in  the 
fall,  the  banks  will  naturally  be  inter- 
ested in  what  constitutes  the  legitimate 
scope  of  the  inquiry.  A pamphlet  relat- 
ing to  this  matter  has  been  issued  by  the 
American  Bankers*  Association  giving 
the  views  of  Thomas  B.  Paton,  general 
counsel  of  the  association,  as  to  the 
power  of  Congress  to  compel  the  dis- 
closure of  private  affairs  between 
banks  and  their  customers.  After  re- 
\ iewing  the  legal  principles  involved 
and  quoting  several  decisions  bearing 
on  the  subject,  Mr.  Paton  says: 

“As  to  the  national  banks,  which  are 
institutions  created  and  regulated  by 
Congress,  that  body  has  expressly  en- 
acted that: 

“ ‘No  Association  shall  be  subject  to 
any  visitorial  powers  other  than  such 
as  are  authorized  by  this  title  or  arc 
vested  in  the  Courts  of  Justice/ 

“The  visitorial  powers  authorized 
‘by  this  title*  are  those  given  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  This 
legislation  by  Congress  covers  the  en- 
tire subject  of  inquiry  which  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
is  attempting  to  explore  and  in  the  face 
of  the  positive  declaration  of  Congress 
that  no  Association  shall  be  subject  to 
any  other  visitorial  powers,  it  seems 
clear  that  this  excludes  any  jurisdiction 
in  one  House  of  Congress  to  investi- 


gate into  the  business  of  any  of  the  na- 
tional banks. 

“Without  pursuing  the  subject  fur- 
ther, my  view  is  that  the  officers  of  na- 
tional banks  are  under  no  obligation  to 
disclose  to  the  committee  of  Congress 
any  of  the  matters  of  information 
called  for,  and  as  to  State  banks  and 
trust  companies  there  is  grave  doubt  as 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  or  the 
power  of  the  committee  to  make  such 
a general  inquisition  and  to  compel  the 
disclosure  of  the  private  business  of 
such  institutions;  so  much  so,  that  until 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  should  decide  otherwise,  which 
seems  very  unlikely,  the  officer  of  a 
state  bank  or  trust  company  whose 
duty  it  is  to  faithfully  safeguard  the 
interests  of  his  institution  would  prob- 
ably be  justified  in  refusing  to  disclose 
such  matters  of  information  relative  to 
his  institution  or  its  clients  as  relate  to 
their  private  affairs  or  would  be  detri- 
mental to  their  interests.  In  this  con- 
nection it  will  be  noted  that  while  Sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Revised  Statutes  makes 
it  a misdemeanor  for  any  person  ‘sum- 
moned as  a witness*  to  willfully  make 
default,  or  having  appeared,  refuse  to 
answer  any  question  pertinent  to  >-he 
question  under  inquiry,  the  circular  let- 
ter of  request  mailed  to  the  various 
banks  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
summons  to  a witness  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Section,  jwhich 
seems  to  contemplate  a summons 
to  personally  appear.  ' Therefore, 
beyond  such  matters  of  informa- 
tion not  detrimental  to  private  rights 
which  may  be  voluntarily  furnished  the 
committee  in  response  to  the  circular, 
the  failure  to  respond  as  to  other  mat- 
ters deemed  private  and  inviolable 
would  not  be  a violation  of  this  section 
in  any  event.  If  this  view  be  correct, 
until  failure  or  refusal  to  respond  to 
the  circular  is  followed  by  a regular 
summons  to  appear  as  a witness,  there 
will  be  no  necessity  of  positively  deter- 
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mining  whether  an  inquiry  involving 
the  disclosure  of  private  affairs  of  a 
banking  institution  shall  be  refused/* 
While  the  banks,  standing  strictly  on 
their  legal  rights,  might  refuse  to  fur- 
nish some  of  the  information  asked  for 
by  the  investigating  committeee,  it  is 
not  clear  that  this  would  be  the  wisest 
policy,  since  it  might  provoke  retalia- 
tory legislation  against  the  banks. 


MAKING  MONEY  RAPIDLY 

O wonder  that  the  “get-rich-quick” 
man  finds  many  among  the  gullible 
to  turn  a ready  ear  to  his  fairy  tales  of 
finance. 

According  to  newspaper  dispatches 
evidence  was  developed  in  court  recent- 
ly in  San  Francisco  showing  that  a cer- 
tain sugar  company  had  in  twenty-one 
years  netted  dividends  amounting  to 
$12,950,000,  and  that  for  all  but  two 
years  of  that  time  the  investment  rep- 
resented was  only  $500,000,  thus  mak- 
ing the  return  for  the  period  something 
like  2,500  per  cent. 


MEETING  A HEAVY  LOSS 

A N evidence  of  the  great  strength  of 
x **  some  of  the  banks  in  the  large 
cities  was  afforded  recently  when  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  St. 
Louis  wrote  off  $5,748,729-35  from  its 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  to  meet 
possible  losses  from  some  loans  that 
have  turned  out  badly.  It  is  a further 
evidence  of  strength  that  the  bank  in 
question  was  able  to  make  this  reduc- 
tion in  the  accounts  named  and  to  have 
over  $2,300,000  surplus  and  profits  re- 
maining and  a capital  of  $10,000,000 
unimpaired. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
has  long  held  a high  rank  not  only 
among  the  financial  institutions  of  St. 


Louis — which  are  notable  for  conserva- 
tive management — but  it  has  long  been 
one  of  the  very  large  banks  of  the 
Middle  West.  In  sustaining  a loss  so 
great  it  has  shown  high  powers  of  re- 
sistance, which  ought  to  have  a marked 
effect  in  restoring  whatever  prestige 
may  have  been  lost  through  the  ill-ad- 
vised loans. 

Banks,  big  and  little,  can  never  b=» 
wholly  exempt  from  the  possibility  of 
serious  losses.  In  this  case,  by  having 
a large  surplus  fund,  the  bank  was 
able  to  bear  the  loss,  and  without  even 
calling  on  its  shareholders  for  assist- 
ance. 


UNDIGESTED  SECURITIES 
ABROAD 


J^ONDON  has  recently  experienced  a . 

surfeit  of  securities,  indicating 
that  even  the  world’s  great  money 
centre  has  a limit  to  its  capacity  to 
provide  fresh  capital.  The  ease  with 
which  money  may  be  had  at  a low  rate 
by  those  in  good  credit  has  stimulated 
certain  needy  communities  and  enter- 
prises to  go  in  rather  heavily  for  new 
loans. 

The  growth  of  corporations  and  th** 
huge  development  now  being  carried  on 
by  State  and  municipal  governments 
occasion  a demand  for  capital  unpar- 
alleled in  the  world’s  history.  This 
demand  is  virtually  insatiable,  but  the 
means  of  supplying  it  are  not  inex- 
haustible. 

Loans  of  this  character  are  mr.ch 
less  frequently  liquidated  at  maturity 
than  ordinary  commercial  loans.  In 
fact,  government  debts  and  many  cor- 
porate obligations  also  gradually  ac- 
quire a permanent  charter.  When 
the  time  of  payment  comes  such  loans 
are  “paid**  by  negotiating  a new  loan, 
usually  for  a larger  sum.  For  it  is  the 
almost  universal  custom  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  approach  of  the  maturity 
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date  for  making  soundings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a larger  loan.  Some- 
times where  the  credit  of  a corporation 
or  government  has  improved,  the  new 
loan  may  be  obtained  on  more  favorable 
terms,  but  sometimes  the  credit  has  de- 
clined and  the  lender  drives  a hard  bar- 
gain with  the  borrower. 

The  general  result  of  these  opera- 
tions, where  loans  are  continually  re- 
newed and  where  many  new  loans  must 
be  obtained,  is  to  pile  up  a huge  volume 
of  securities,  growing  ever  larger  and 
larger.  No  wonder  that  even  London's 
tremendous  financial  resources  are  over- 
taxed by  the  demands  thus  made  upon 
them. 


ELECTRICITY  AS  FOOD 

OT  for  all  time  but  only  for  a sea- 
son does  Hope  bid  the  world 
farewell.  Just  as  the  price  of  “porter- 
house” soared  out  of  sight,  and  when 
everything  eatable  had  gone  so  high  as 
to  make  starvation  imminent,  came 
this  comforting  cablegram  from  Paris: 
“If  a man  is  hungry,  give  him  elec- 
tricity. If  he  asks  for  bread  or  beef- 
steak, put  him  in  an  electric  chair  and 
turn  on  the  current. 

“This  paradoxical  method  is  recom- 
mended by  Prof.  Bergonie  of  Bor- 
deaux, who  has  been  telling  his  medi- 
cal colleagues  at  Nimes  of  the  curious 
results  of  his  experiment. 

“According  to  the  professor,  food 
can  be  replaced  by  electricity  as 
nourishment  for  the  human  system. 
Low  tension  and  high  frequency  elec- 
tric currents — that  is,  such  currents  as 
one  gets  from  an  induction  coil  or  from 
the  instruments  often  seen  at  fairs, 
which  used  to  pass  currents  through 
persons  holding  the  terminals — passing 
through  the  body,  he  says,  have  the 
same  effect  in  producing  interior 
warmth  as  meat  and  bread.  But  there 
is  this  advantage  over  food,  that  they 
do  not  tax  the  digestive  organs. 


“These  currents  can  be  employed, 
the  professor  says,  without  the  slight- 
est deleterious  effect. 

“Dr.  Bergonie  says  his  treatment 
will  prove  invaluable  in  the  cases  of 
invalids,  who  will  be  able  to  assimilate 
energy  in  an  electric  form.  He  adds 
that  in  many  cases  he  observed  that  his 
electric  treatment  led  to  a notable  in- 
crease of  weight.” 

No  cooks,  no  indigestion,  “interior 
warmth”  as  meat  and  bread  produce! 
Can  this  “electricity”  be  the  “forty-rod 
lightning”  famous  in  an  earlier  day? 


BUDGET  SYSTEM  TO  BE  TRIED 

an  object  lesson  to  Congress  to 
demonstrate  his  belief  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  budget  system  for 
making  estimates  and  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Government,  President 
Taft  will  send  next  year's  estimates  to 
Congress  in  budget  form  to  accompany 
the  regular  book  of  estimates  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  required 
by  law  to  submit.  The  entire  Cabinet 
has  been  instructed  to  prepare  esti- 
mates under  both  plans. 

The  proposed  American  budget, 
while  varying  widely  from  the  English 
budget  because  of  the  differences  in  the 
structure  of  the  two  Governments,  will 
be  designed  to  present  to  Congress  and 
the  people  a detailed  understandable 
programme  of  business  for  the  ensuing 
year,  committing  the  President  to  de- 
finitely expressed  lines  of  public 
policy.  The  estimates  will  be  explained 
in  detail,  classified  and  compared  with 
previous  appropriations  and  expendit- 
ures and  show  the  relation  of  probable 
expenditures  with  probable  revenues 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  present  method  of  submitting 
estimates  to  Congress  in  identical  form 
each  year  without  detailed  information 
showing  a definite  programme  is  re- 
garded by  President  Taft,  Secretary 
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MacVeagh  and  the  Economy  Commis- 
sion as  unsystematic,  unscientific  and 
antiquated.  The  first  budget  will  be 
drawn  by  the  Economy  Commission, 
which  recently  recommended  itsadop- 
tion.  Secretary  MacVeagh  in  his  last 
two  annual  reports  strongly  urged 
Congress  to  adopt  the  budget  system 
in  order  to  show  the  relation  of  income 
and  outgo.  He  also  advised  the  ap- 
pointment of  a commission  represent- 
ing the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  to  study  the  problem. 


AN  EXCELLENT  CROP  OUTLOOK 

jj^STIMATES  of  the  yield  of  five 
farm  crops — wheat,  corn,  oats,  po- 
tatoes and  hay — for  this  year  indicate 
a crop  valued  at  $3,677,000,000  com- 
pared with  a yield  valued  at  $3,452,- 
000,000  in  1911,  or  an  increase  of 
$225,000,000.  If  other  important 
farm  products  are  added  to  the  above 
estimate  the  total  agricultural  yiqld 
will  be  brought  up  near  the  ten  billion 
mark,  or  almost  $500,000,000  more 
than  last  year. 

It  would  seem  that  this  years  crops, 
while  not  record-breakers  except  in  e 
few  cases,  will  be  well  above  the  aver- 
age of  the  last  ten  years. 

Another  sign  of  prosperity,  and  an 
almost  infallible  one,  is  the  great  reviv- 
al in  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

Even  the  railroads,  whose  situation 
is  less  favorable  than  might  be  wished, 
can  hardly  fail  to  benefit  largely  from 
the  heavj>  agricultural  yield  and  the 
reviyaf  in  our  basic  industries. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the 
political  situation  appears  to  contain 
nothing  at  present  to  give  rise  to  seri- 
ous apprehension. 

Should  the  present  crop  prospects 
hold  out,  and  barring  some  unforsee- 
able  calamity,  the  next  twelve  months 
should  be  a period  of  rising  prosperity 


SOCIAL  REFORM— SOME  FOREIGN 
VIEWS 

OT  long  ago  Lord  Roseberry,  a 

former  British  Premier,  speaking 
in  London,  said: 

“I  do  not  think  that  any  intelligent 
observer  can  watch  the  course  of  the 
world  without  seeing  that  a great  move- 
ment of  unrest  is  passing  over  it. 
Whether  for  good  or  for  evil — I can- 
not doubt  for  good — it  is  affecting 
not  merely  England  and  the  empire, 
but  it  is  affecting  the  entire  universe. 
After  centuries  of  deadness  it  is  affect- 
ing the  East,  and  the  Ottoman  empire 
is  apparently  in  the  throes  of  prepara- 
tion for  some  new  development.  More 
striking  even  than  that,  it  has  touched 
the  dormant  millions  of  China,  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  appears 
likely  to  take  a new  start  and  a new 
development,  a new  progress  to  some 
ideal  which  we  ourselves  arc  incapable 
of  defining.  Is  not  the  whole  world 
in  the  throes  of  a travail  to  produce 
something — something  new  to  us,  some- 
thing perhaps  new  to  history,  some- 
thing perhaps  better  than  anything  we 
have  yet  known,  which  it  may  take 
long  to  perfect  or  to  achieve,  but  which 
at  any  rate  means  a new  evolution/* 

And  the  London  “Times,**  comment- 
ing on  the  new  Progressive  party  and 
its  leader.  Colonel  Roosevelt,  de- 
clared : 


“They  have  raised  the  problem  of 
social  reform  as  it  has  never  yet  been 
raised  in  the  United  States. 

“Nobody  who  has  watched  American 
movements,  however  superficially,  can 
have  failed  to  observe  the  progressive 
growth  of  discontent  in  large  sections 
of  the  population  during  the  last  gener- 
ation. Some  of  it  is  probably  justified, 
some  of  it  is  not. 

“It  springs  from  many  causes,  and 
the  task  of  devising  and  applying  rem- 
edies to  such  of  them  as  can  and  ought 
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to  be  remedied  may  well  tax  the  states- 
manship of  the  Nation  and  their  rulers. 

“But  the  ‘acceptance*  speech  of 
President  Taft,  no  less  than  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  Roosevelt 
and  the  platform  of  the  Democrats, 
shows  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
shrewdest  and  most  experienced  poli- 
ticians of  all  parties  it  can  no  longer 
"be  ignored. 

“Clearly  social  reform  has  come 
within  the  domain  of  practical  politics 
in  the  Republic,  and  on  the  manner 
and  spirit  of  its  treatment  there  great 
issues  hang,  not  only  for  America,  but 
for  all  civilized  people.” 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  large  place 
given  to  social  reform  in  each  of  the 
programmes  of  the  Presidential  can- 
didates is  a hopeful  sign.  Some  of 
their  remedies  may  be  impracticable, 
but  they  are  all  peaceful  and  generally 
praiseworthy  in  their  motives. 

The  politician  who  gives  careful 
heed  to  the  signs  of  the  times  is  far 
less  dangerous  to  an  enlightened  com- 
munity than  the  one  who  is  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  to  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  the  people  for  social  betterment. 


BANKERS  AND  AGRICULTURE 

J^^OTHING  that  American  bankers 
have  done  is  deserving  of  greater 
commendation  than  their  efforts  to 
bring  about  a more  scientific  develop- 
ment of  our  agricultural  lands.  For  at 
the  basis  of  National  prosperity  lies 
the  productiveness  of  the  farms. 

Bankers  may  have  no  special  knowl- 
edge of  farming  such  as  would  par- 
ticularly equip  them  for  this  work,  but 
they  are  hard-headed  men  of  business, 
and  generally  succeed  in  what  they  un- 
dertake. 

If  we  are  to  have  better  methods  of 
cultivation  of  farm  lands,  we  muse 


have  better  means  of  practical  scienti- 
fic training  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
for  the  work  to  be  done,  and  it  is  in 
this  direction  especially  that  the  first 
efforts  of  the  bankers  will  be  expended. 
They  will  also  endeavor  to  help  secure 
the  establishment  of  agricultural  credit 
banks. 

No  one  can  justly  charge  the  bank- 
ers with  selfish  motives  in  this  work. 
They  are,  of  course,  profoundly  inter- 
ested in  whatever  concerns  the  coun- 
try's prosperity,  but  so  is  everybody 
else. 


COSTLY  METHODS  OF  DISTRI- 
BUTION 

/k  FTER  investigating  the  cost  of  va- 
rious food  products  at  the  railway 
terminals  and  at  the  point  of  consump- 
tion, a commission  in  New  York  has 
decided  that  the  cost  of  $350,000,000 
for  such  products  is  increased  by 
$150,000,000  when  they  reach  the  con- 
sumer's kitchen.  Greater  concentration 
of  retailing  is  proposed  as  a remedy. 

The  situation  of  New  York  city  with 
respect  to  its  food  distribution  is  unique 
owing  to  the  city's  great  size,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  local  facilities  for 
freight  distribution  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  territorial  expansion  and  th°- 
growth  in  population.  Great  attention 
has  been  given  in  recent  years  to  the 
increase  of  facilities  for  handling  lo 
cal  passenger  traffic,  but  the  method  of 
handling  and  distributing  freight  has 
improved  but  little.  The  result  has  been 
to  make  freight  transportation  between 
points  within  the  city  more  and  more 
costly.  Of  course,  this  is  but  one  of  the 
factors  tending  to  add  to  the  prices 
consumers  must  pay,  but  nevertheless 
an  important  one. 

The  problem  is  different  in  other  lo- 
calities, but  in  each  there  is  some  point 
at  which  needless  distributing  costs 
could  be  greatly  reduced.  Nor  would 
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this  necessarily  imply  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  middleman  who  may  be  per- 
forming an  indispensable  service,  but  it 
would  mean  the  lopping  off  of  useless 
costs  and  the  utilization  of  the  middle- 
man’s services  to  the  best  advantages. 

Could  wasteful  methods  of  distribu- 
tion of  food  products  be  supplanted  by 
efficient  and  economical  methods,  not 
only  would  the  consumer  be  directly 
benefited,  but  if  the  farmers  themselves 
got  a due  share  of  this  saving  it  would 
materially  stimulate  farm  production. 

Give  the  farmer  better  prices,  and 
there  will  be  scant  necessity  of  urging 
people  to  stay  on  the  farm,  for  the 
farmer  like  the  rest  of  us  is  working 
for  gain  and  not  glory. 


PROGRESSIVES  AND  THE 
CURRENCY 

J^AST  month  the  portions  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  plat- 
forms relating  to  currency  and  bank- 
ing were  quoted  in  full.  Below  will  be 
found  the  declarations  of  the  new  Pro- 
gressive party  on  the  same  siibj^ts: 
“We  believe  there  exists  imperative 
need  for  prompt  legislation  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  national  currency 
system.  We  believe  the  present  method 
of  issuing  notes  through  private  agen- 
cies is  harmful  and  unscientific.  The 
issue  of  currency  is  fundamentally  a 
government  function,  and  the  system 
should  have  as  basic  principles  sound- 
ness and  elasticity.  The  control  should 
be  lodged  with  the  Government,  and 
should  be  protected  from  domination  or 
manipulation  by  Wall  Street  or  any 
special  interests. 

“We  are  opposed  to  the  so-called  Al- 
drich Currency  bill  because  its  pro- 
visions would  place  our  currency  and 
credit  system  in  private  hands,  not 
subject  to  effective  public  control.” 
While  this  declaration  is  h&rdly 


specific  enough  to  enable  one  to  com- 
ment on  it  intelligently,  it  seems  to 
hint  at  a Federal  bank  as  a means  of 
issuing  currency. 


HALT  IN  THE  CURRENCY  RE- 
FORM MOVEMENT 

ANNOUNCEMENT  is  made  that 
some  of  those  who  have  been 
contributing  to  the  financial  support  of 
the  National  Citizens’  League  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  League’s  activity  in 
behalf  of  the  National  Reserve  Asso- 
ciation plan,  and  that  they  will  not  put 
up  any  more  money  unless  the  activi- 
ties of  the  League  are  directed  toward 
a more  general  work  in  behalf  of  cur- 
rency and  banking  reform  and  less  to 
the  open  or  masked  advocacy  of  the 
Reserve  Association  plan. 

Perhaps  if  the  National  Citizens’ 
League  had  openly  avowed  itself  to  be 
what  it  apparently  is — a mechanism 
for  gaining  support  for  the  Reserve 
Association — its  work  would  have 
aroused  less  antagonism  and  been  more 
effective.  A thin  disguise  rarely  de- 
( ceives  people  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
and  gum  shoes  are  not  of  much  avail 
unless  the  soles  are  of  exceptional 
thickness. 

Nobody,  of  course,  can  blame  the 
National  Citizens’  League  for  support- 
ing the  National  Monetary  Commis- 
sion’s plan,  which  contained  many  ex- 
cellent features  along  with  some  bad 
ones.  But  the  protestations  of  impar- 
tiality so  strongly  put  forth  have  never 
been  taken  at  their  face  value.  It 
would  be  unfortunate,  however,  if  the 
work  of  the  National  Citizens’  League 
were  discredited  and  allowed  to  lan- 
guish. The  country  needs  education 
on  banking  and  currency.  But  this 
education  should  be  impartial.  The 
admitted  faults  of  any  plan  must  not 
be  glossed  over. 
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Well-matured  views  of  bankers  and  other  financial  men  are  tersely  ex- 
pressed in  the  sub-joined  extracts,  taken  from  addresses  at  bankers * * * conven * 
tions  and  from  other  sources. 

BANKING  AND  CURRENT  PROBLEMS 

By  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  President  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 


admirable  address,  dealing  with 
banking  and  current  problems,  was 
made  at  the  recent  annual  convention 
of  the  New  York  State  Bankers’  Asso- 
ciation by  Sir  Edmund  Walker*,  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. Extracts  from  this  address 
were  published  in  the  July  issue  of  this 
Magazine.  We  are  sure  the  following 
additional  quotations  will  be  found  of 
general  interest: 

“We  are  daily  reminded  that  we  live 
in  a time  of  rapid  and  often  precipitate 
change.  The  sixty  or  seventy  centuries 
of  recorded  history  show  countless  evi- 
dences of  man’s  desire  for  social  im- 
provement, but  they  seem  to  be  only  a 
long-drawn-out  prelude  to  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  for  the  first  time 
the  great  basis  of  society,  inter-com- 
munication, was,  by  steamships  and 
railways,  by  telegraphy  and  the  post, 
perfected  to  a degree  which  warrants 
the  belief  that  during  the  twentieth 
century  the  world  will  become  prac- 
tically one  large  society.” 

* * * * * * 

“The  spirit  of  unrest  evident  in  many 
countries  * * * is,  as  we  know, 

working  at  the  roots  of  established  in- 
stitutions wherever  they  exist  and 
whether  public,  semi-public  or  private. 
Unfortunately  the  result  of  communi- 
cation is  not  necessarily  to  make  men 
wiser,  it  mainly  tends  to  make  them 
more  alike — to  spread  abroad  ideas 

* A portrait  'of  Sir  Edmund  Walker  is  pre- 

sented as  a frontispiece  in  this  issue  of  The 

Bankers  Magazine. 


both  of  wisdom  and  of  folly.  One 
must  be  blind  not  to  see  that  much  of 
the  unrest  is  due  to  the  unfair  advant- 
age possessed  by  the  strong  over  the 
weak,  and  we  must  be  equally  blind  not 
to  see  that  much  of  it  arises  simply 
from  the  hatred  of  ability  and  success 
by  the  thriftless  and  incapable.  The 
just  man  is  troubled  because  it  is  clear 
that  in  the  main  the  legislator  is  not 
so  much  concerned  to  equalize  oppor- 
tunities of  success  for  men’s  efforts  as 
to  please  the  majority  of  the  voters. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  system 
of  government  which  makes  it  possible 
for  the  least  capable  to  rule,  it  is  the 
condition  under  which  we  live  at  the 
moment.” 

■%****  * 

“It  is  clear  that  the  industrial  work  of 
the  world  will  continue  to  be  done  by  the 
aid  of  capital  invested  through  corpora- 
tions. Socialists  may  have  in  mind  differ- 
ent machinery  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
as  bankers  we  are  not  likely  to  disagree 
as  to  the  function  in  society  of  the 
joint-stock  corporation.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  proper  relations  between 
such  corporations  and  the  public  need 
to  be  established.  The  basis  of  such 
relations  should  be  arrived  at  by  the 
exercise  of  £ood  nature  and  common 
sense  and  especially  by  the  determina- 
tion on  both  sides  to  insist  on  fair- 
dealing. No  matter  what  may  be  the 
rights  under  its  charter  of  any  corpora- 
tion performing  a public  service  or 
dealing  in  an  article  of  wide  consump- 
tion, its  true  interest  and  final  profit 
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will  be  found  in  dealing  fairly  with 
the  people;  and  no  matter  how  great 
the  profit  exacted  in  the  past  or  how 
complete  the  monopoly  established,  the 
people  will  only  do  well  by  themselves, 
and  secure  justice  when  they  confine 
themselves  to  punishing  acts  which  are 
criminal  and  not  when  they  legislate  so 
as  to  destroy  property  legally  created 
and  in  innocent  hands/’ 

****** 

“Whatever  at  any  moment  may  be 
the  artificial  basis  of  society,  the  only 
promise  of  permanency  lies  in  fair 
dealing.  It  is  true  that  men  will  never 
agree  precisely  as  to  what  is  fair,  and 
that  enterprise  would  die  if  men  did 
not  keenly  desire  to  make  money,  but 
there  is  a measure  of  reason  in  most 
men  which  should  show  them  when  they 
are  exacting  an  abnormal  profit  merely 
because  they  have  the  power — for  when 
they  are  doing  so  there  is  danger.  In 
the  face  of  modern  discussions  and  leg- 
islation much  less  reliance  can  be 
placed  in  mere  legal  rights  than  in  the 
past.  What  we  may  hope  to  rely  on 
is  a relationship  between  corporations 
and  the  public  which  is  mutually  ad- 
vantageous, and  in  the  long  run  this 
will  be  produced  and  will  be  found 
more  profitable  than  the  condition  of 
warfare  through  which  we  are  pass- 
ing.” 

****** 

“In  meeting  discussion  regarding  the 
business  of  banking,  or  mere  unreason- 
ing animosity  against  banks,  we  are 
somewhat  more  fortunate  than  you  are 
in  the  United  States.  By  what  was 
merely  accidental  at  first  we  have  set- 
tled down  to  the  practice  of  a decennial 
revision  of  the  Bank  Act.  In  both 
countries  we  work  under  general  Bank 
Acts,  but  with  us  banking  is  under 
Federal  control  alone.  The  charter  of 
no  bank  runs  for  more  than  ten  years 
and  all  expire  at  the  same  time.  Re- 
vision of  the  Act  is  of  course  not  ac- 


tually demanded  at  this  moment  but  it 
is  natural,  and  the  habit  is  so  settled 
that  should  the  Government  be  unable 
to  take  up  the  discussion  of  the  Bank 
Act  in  the  session  preceding  the  expiry 
of  the  charters,  the  charters  are  not 
renewed  for  ten  years,  but  merely  for 
long  enough  time  to  permit  of  the  dis- 
cussion and  amendment  of  the  Act. 
Whatever  we  may  have  to  face  in  the 
future  and,  of  course,  we  are  but  a 
young  country  with  relatively  small 
affairs  as  yet,  this  decennial  revision 
has  been  of  great  value  to  the  country 
as  well  as  to  the  banks,  thus  far.  At 
such  a time  everyone  has  the  chance  to 
express  his  opinion,  and  when  the  new 
Act  is  passed  there  is  a general  feeling 
that  things  have  been  settled  for  the 
next  ten  years,  although,  of  course,  any 
subsequent  Parliament  may  do  what  it 
pleases  with  the  Act.  The  banks  nat- 
urally take  a large  part  in  the  discus- 
sion, though  whenever  they  propose 
reforms  they  are  generally  treated  as 
if  they  were  seeking  additional  favors. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  every 
great  reform  in  our  system  in  the  last 
two  revisions  has  been  proposed  by  the 
banks  and  they  are  all  reforms  in  the 
interest  of  the  people.  In  no  case  in 
recent  years  have  the  banks  asked  for 
an  extension  of  their  powers  because 
such  new  power  would  be  a new  source 
of  profit.  It  is  of  course  true  that  any 
reform  in  the  practice  of  banking 
which  improves  the  service  to  the  peo- 
ple will  incidentally  make  profit  for  a 
bank  by  increasing  the  number  of 
transactions,  but  that  is  surely  just  the 
mutuality  of  interest  that  society  de- 
sires to  establish.  I fancy  we  are  as 
selfish  as  any  other  body  of  bankers, 
but  we  have  at  least  learned  that  the 
only  safe  plan  for  preserving  the  right 
granted  by  the  people  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  banking  is  to  give  them  the 
best  possible  service  of  banking.  In 
the  United  States  as  the  charters  of 
banks  working  under  the  National 
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Bank  Act  expire  at  irregular  dates, 
there  is  no  special  period  when  revision 
of  the  Act  is  natural,  and  while  this  is 
not  the  reason  why  reforms  have  been 
difficult  to  obtain,  there  might  have 
been  some  advantage  in  a periodically 
enforced  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
banking  at  Washington/* 

****** 

“A  comparison  is  often  made  be- 
tween the  value  of  the  service  rendered 
to  the  public  by  a bank  of  the  individ- 
ual type  in  the  United  States  as  com- 
pared with  a branch  bank  in  Canada. 
It  is  urged  that  the  bank  in  the  United 
States  has  only  the  interest  of ‘its  own 
community  to  work  for  and  that  under 
such  conditions  it  will  be  more  willing 
to  aid  local  enterprises  than  a branch 
bank  in  Canada.  This  statement  is 
like  some  of  the  poetry  in  ‘Alice  in 
Wonderland*;  it  sounds  true  but  I 
think  I can  show  that  it  is  not.  The 
Canadian  branch  manager  is  as  keenly 
seeking  for  advancement  as  his  Amer- 
ican cousin.  His  progress  depends  on 
the  good  business  he  can  secure.  Com- 
petition between  banks  for  business  is 
carried  on  so  fiercely  that  too  free 
lending  at  branches  is  apt  to  be  the 
result.  In  our  own  bank  every  man- 
ager prepares  once  a week  a report  on 
the  business  conditions,  weather,  crops, 
volume  of  business,  new  industries, 
failures,  etc.,  of  his  district,  and  as 
he  knows  that  success  only  comes  to 
those  who  identify  themselves  with 
their  districts,  his  business  life  is  spent 
in  trying  to  do  his  part  in  his  particu- 
lar community.  But  it  will  be  argued 
that  he  may  not  be  able  to  enforce  his 
opinion  upon  his  head  office.  When 
it  comes  to  the  matter  of  judgment  re- 
garding the  soundness  of  the  business 
proposed  he  will  certainly  sometimes 
fail  because  his  head  office  will  have  a 
much  wider  range  of  information  re- 
garding any  particular  branch  of  trade 
than  he  is  likely  to  have,  but  if  the 


transaction  is  sound  his  head  office  will 
desire  the  business  so  long  as  the  bank 
has  the  money  to  lend.  That  the  head 
office  of  any  Canadian  bank  is  likely 
to  favor  the  East  as  compared  with  the 
West,  or  large  cities  as  compared  with 
small,  or  the  city  where  the  head  office 
is  situated  as  compared  with  other 
places  where  it  has  established  branches 
is,  I think,  quite  at  variance  with  the 
facts,  and  certainly  quite  opposed  to 
the  true  interest  of  any  bank.  Hun- 
dreds of  the  largest  bank  credits  in 
Canada  are  granted  at  places  far  from 
large  cities  and  where  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  a local  bank  to  grant 
any  important  percentage  of  the  credit 
required.  Doubtless  there  are  many 
men  in  Canada  who  have  tried  to  start 
ventures  in  small  places,  who  feel  sure 
that  had  there  been  a local  bank  with 
its  board  to  appeal  to  they  would  have 
succeeded.  They  do  not  consider  the 
far  greater  number  of  men  with  un- 
certain ventures  who  have  been  refused 
loans  by  banks  in  the  large  cities.  The 
Canadian  bank  wants  practically  all 
the  good  business  it  can  secure,  but  in 
a time  of  rather  rash  inflation  the 
judgment  of  the  bank  is  apt  to  be  too 
conservative  to  please  the  public,  al- 
though perhaps  not  always  conserva- 
tive enough  to  secure  safety. 

“There  is  one  respect  in  which  the 
possibility  of  the  branch  of  a Cana- 
dian bank  being  able  to  serve  its  com- 
munity better  than  a bank  in  the 
United  States,  should  be  specially  re- 
ferred to.  A Canadian  bank  is  a great 
clearing  house  into  which  its  deposits 
from  all  Canada  pass  and  out  of  which 
its  loans  to  all  Canada  are  taken,  with- 
out any  ' effort  being  necessary  to 
transfer  the  surplus  money  in  one  lo- 
cality to  another  locality  where  there 
is  a surplus  in  loans  over  local  de- 
posits. Thus  if  the  branch  manager 
establishes  a credit  for  a new  industry 
it  is  not  necessary  that  he  shall  find 


the  money  at  home,  and  iij  fact  in 
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many  cases  this  could  not  be  done.  The 
surplus  money  in  many  localities  in 
the  United  States  finds  employment 
through  the  efforts  of  note-brokers  who 
have  undertaken  to  find  money  for 
ventures  which  cannot  be  secured 
where  the  ventures  exist.  Certainly 
the  transference  of  surplus  lending 
capital  from  one  place  to  another  is 
done  more  readily  under  our  system, 
and  I think  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
we  have  better  machinery  for  lending 
the  money  securely  and  for  dispersing 
it  fairly  as  to  localities,  than  by  work- 
ing through  note-brokers.” 

****** 

“In  Canada  deposits  are  gathered  by 
four  classes  of  institutions;  1,  The 
Chartered  Banks;  2,  Special  Savings 
Banks;  S,  Mortgage  Loan  Societies;  4, 
Government  Savings  and  P.  O.  Savings 
Banks.  The  total  is  very  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  United  States  but  in 
December/  1911,  it  amounted  to  $1,- 
160,449,925.  The  percentages  gathered 
by  the  four  classes  of  institutions  are 
as  follows: 


1.  Chartered  Banks 89.6 

2.  Special  Savings  Banks  3.3 

3.  Mortgage  Loan  Societies 2.2 

4.  Government  Savings  4.9 


100. 

“It  will  be  seen  that  the  chartered 
banks  hold  about  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  deposits  and  these  are  not  to  any 
extent  deposits  in  one  bank  from 
another,  but  are  essentially  the  de- 
posits of  the  people  and  their  indus- 
trial institutions.  Such  a large  per- 
centage of  the  total  deposits  has  been 
secured  by  having  in  each  branch  of  a 
bank  a savings  bank  department,  so 
that  while  the  Canadian  bank  is  as  un- 
willing as  a bank  in  the  United  States 
to  pay  interest  on  an  ordinary  account, 
it  is  willing  to  take  any  deposit  liter- 
ally from  one  dollar  upwards  upon  the 
terms  of  its  savings  bank  department 
and  pay  interest  thereon.  Because  of 


this  there  are  only  two  important  sav- 
igns  banks  of  the  ordinary  type  in 
Canada.  These  are  in  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  and  serve  mainly  Canadians 
of  French  origin.  For  similar  reasons 
the  deposits  with  the  two  kinds  of  sav- 
ings banks  carried  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment have  increased  only  forty-five  per 
cent,  in  twenty  years  while  the  deposits 
of  the  chartered  banks  must  have  in- 
creased 560  per  cent.  I think,  there- 
fore, that  it  must  be  admitted  that 
with  the  savings  bank  departments, 
through  which  the  small  depositor  in 
a remote  village  may  secure  the  obliga- 
tion of  a great  bank,  and  the  branch 
system  as  applied  also  to  lending 
money,  we  have  created  a most  excel- 
lent public  service  for  the  securing  of 
loanable  capital  and  its  equable  distri- 
bution.” 

“Much  more  might  be  said  as  to 
the  service  performed  by  the  banks 
for  the  development  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  question  of  an  adequate 
and  sufficiently  elastic  supply  of  cur- 
rency is  certainly  as  important  as  any- 
thing I have  dealt  with,  but  all  that  I 
could  offer  has  been  said  so  often,  and 
there  are  so  many  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject in  our  bank  libraries,  that  I am 
sure  it  is  best  to  refrain. 

“My  main  purpose  in  addressing 
you  is  to  urge — not  merely  because 
modern  democracy  is  sure  to  demand  it 
but  because  from  any  point  of  consid- 
eration it  is  the  wisest  course — that 
we  bankers  in  the  study  of  whatever 
reforms  are  necessary  in  the  respec- 
tive systems  under  which  we  work, 
think  of  our  business  as  a more  or  less 
public  service  for  the  conduct  of  which 
we  are  somewhat  responsible  to  the 
community  in  which  we  live  as  well  as 
to  our  shareholders.  Oddly  enough 
while  I was  preparing  this  paper  I 
found  the  following  from  the  introduc- 
tion by  Prof.  Foxwell  to  the  English 
edition  of  Prof.  Andr6ades*  'History 
of  the  Bank  of  England.*  Prof.  Fox- 
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well  had  in  mind  banks  of  national 
importance,  but  the  text  will  apply  in 
some  sense  to  all  of  us  and  with  it  I 
will  close. 

" ‘In  modern  times  the  public  or  na- 
tional character  of  a bank  is  mainly 
important  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  a 
guarantee  that  the  bank  will  safeguard 
public  interests;  that  is  to  say,  will 
realize  that  its  chief  duty  is  to  the 
business  world  rather  than  to  its  share- 
holders, and  its  chief  purpose  to  main- 
tain financial  security  and  stability 
rather  than  to  make  profit/  ” 

We  hope  at  another  time  to  discuss 
in  these  pages  some  of  the  points  made 
by  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  especially 
those  relating  to  certain  features  of 
the  Canadian  banking  system.  It 
seems  that  our  State  and  national 
banks  would  find  it  advantageous  to 
study  the  successful  methods  of  the 
Canadian  chartered  banks  in  caring 
for  savings  deposits. 


more  loyal  to  his  client  than  is  any 
other  business  or  professional  man. 

Let  your  first  thought  and  motto  be 
fidelity  to  your  duty,  and  your  first 
duty  is  to  your  depositor.  We  are  all 
in  business  for  gain  and  your  share- 
holders will  rightfully  expect  and  de- 
mand reasonable  dividends  on  their 
capital,  but  if  at  any  time  in  your  ex- 
perience a condition  confronts  you 
where  some  one  interest  must  be  sacri- 
ficed for  the  preservation  of  another, 
let  your  decision  be  in  favor  of  the 
protection  of  your  depositor. 

Fidelity  to  your  trust — to  those  who 
have  given  their  savings  and  capital 
into  your  keeping — should  always  be 
your  first  consideration.  Obey  ' both 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  banking 
laws,  for  each  year  of  your  experience 
teaches  you  they  have  been  wisely 
made.  Remember  that  your  first  duty 
is  absolute  safety  and  that  most 
frightful  of  all  modern  financial  tra- 
gedies, a bank  failure,  will  never  be 
laid  at  your  door. 


THE  FIRST  DUTY  OF  BANKERS. 
By  W . P.  Sharer,  Former  President 
Ohio  Bankers 9 Association. 

X\^HILE  I am  firm  in  the  belief 
**  that  this  Nation  possesses  suf- 
ficient brains  and  patriotism  to  suc- 
cessfully combat  and  surmount  any 
danger  of  difficulty  with  which  it  may 
be  confronted,  we  may  pass  through 
some  trying  times  before  these  ques- 
tions are  permanently  settled  and  it 
behooves  us  as  wise  and  prudent  bank- 
ers to  have  our  affairs  well  in  hand 
and  to  counsel  our  clients  and  custom- 
ers that  economy  and  conservation 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  immediate 
future.  These  thoughts  bring  to  mind 
the  watchful  care  which  the  modern 
bank  official  has  at  all  times  for  the 
welfare  of  his  customer.  All  honor 
to  the  minister,  the  doctor,  and  the 
lawyer;  but  I can  say  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction  that  it  is  the 
banker  who  in  the  last  analysis  is  found 


A PROFITABLE  WAY  OF  HAND- 
LING BANK  ADVERTISING. 
By  F.  W.  Ellsworth,  Publicity  Mana- 
ger Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 

A COMMERCIAL  bank  in  the 
**  *“  Middle  West  about  six  years  ago 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
results  from  the  money  it 
was  expending  for  advertising 
and  for  soliciting  new  busi- 
ness, could  be  obtained  only  by  des- 
ignating some  one  person  to  take 
charge  of  the  work.  And  so  a clerk 
who  had  been  in  the  institution  for 
several  years  was  appointed  to  that 
position.  Prior  to  that  time  the  ad- 
vertising and  soliciting  had  been  done 
in  a more  or  less  haphazard  manner 
by  the  officers,  no  one  particular  per- 
son having  exclusive  supervision.  The 
change  proved  a wise  one.  Not  long 
ago  I was  shown  an  annual  report 
prepared  by  the  clerk  in  question, 
which  exhibited  a total  of  over  $2,- 
000,000  in  new  business  which  could 
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in  large  part  be  traced  directly  to  the 
efforts  of  his  department.  He  ex- 
plained to  me  that  for  the  four  years 
he  has  been  in  charge  of  that  work,  as 
a result  of  the  different  forms  of  ad- 
vertising which  he  employed,  the  total 
amount  of  new  business  which  had 
come  to  his  bank  in  that  period  was 
over  $9,000,000.  Of  course,  this  was 
a bank  in  a reserve  city  and  it  had 
large  deposits  to  begin  with,  but  in  my 
judgment  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
relatively  successful  report  might  not 
be  made  by  the  advertising  man  of  a 
much  smaller  institution. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  BANKING 
CAPITAL. 

By  Fred  I.  Kent , Vice  President 
Bankers  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 

AS  THE  assembling  of  funds  by  the 
***■  banker  in  the  small  community 
and  the  extension  of  credit  based  up- 
on them  was  found  to  be  beneficial  to 
all,  so  has  the  assembling  of  portions 
of  the  funds  so  collected  in  greater  in- 
stitutions been  valuable  to  the  whole 
country.  The  principle  is  recognized 
in  business  and  in  law  that  a proper 
ratio  must  exist  between  the  total  capi- 
tal of  any  banking  institution  and  the 
amount  of  credit  which  it  may  extend 
to  any  individual  borrower.  Banks  of 
large  capital  and  deposits  have  been 
able  to  make  loans  of  large  amounts 
which  have  been  conservative  and  fair 
to  those  whose  money  they  are  invest- 
ing, because  they  are  in  proper  pro- 
portion to  their  resources.  These  loans 
have  enabled  our  huge  industries  to 
give  employment  to  millions  of  our 
people  and  provide  all  with  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life  not  otherwise 
possible.  If  we  would  continue  our 
progress,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
we  shall  have  to  have  a greater  con- 
solidation of  banking  capital  than 
exists  to-day.  We  are  behind  prac- 
tically all  of  the  other  civilized  coun- 
tries of  the  globe  in  this  respect  in 
proportion  to  our  business,  and  it  is 


partly  on  this  account  that  the  bulk  of 
our  foreign  trade  is  financed  by 
European  bankers. 


“INVESTMENT  BANKERS'*  AND 
“BROKERS.” 

By  Warren  S.  Hayden  of  Hayden, 
Miller  Sc  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

HTHE  substantial  object  of  the  in- 
A vestment  bankers  seems  to  be  to 
distinguish  their  business  from  that  of 
brokers.  It  is  not  that  they  think  ill 
of  brokers,  but  that  it  promotes  their 
market  influence  to  have  it  known  that 
they  own  what  they  offer  and  that 
they  thus  take  the  first  risk  in  what 
they  recommend  to  their  customers. 
Brokers,  of  course,  do  not  do  this,  for 
by  definition  a broker  is  an  agent  and 
buys  and  sells  for  the  account  and 
risk  of  others.  All  honest  people  will 
agree  that  the  name  under  which  any 
set  of  men  do  business  should  not  be 
misleading,  or  should  mislead  as  few 
ns  possible.  Probably  no  one  would 
be  injured  if  investment  bankers  al- 
ways used  the  word  investment  in  their 
designation,  or  used  the  word  banker 
in  connection  with  subject  matter 
which  discloses  the  real  nature  of  the 
business. 


SAFEGUARDS  IN  BANK  AC- 
COUNTING. 


By  Hon.  F.  E.  Baxter,  Superintendent 
Ohio  State  Banking  Department . 


TT  is  being  demonstrated  more  and 
more  that  the  loose-leaf  system  has 
quite  as  many  disadvantages  as  it  has 
conveniences.  It  does  not  require  a very 
high  degree  of  shrewdness  on  the  part 
of  a bookkeeper  to  manipulate  the 
loose-leaf  or  card.  He  can  remove 
such  leaf  or  card  from  the  box  or 
binder  on  a moment’s  notice  and  can 
thereby  very  easily  deceive  the  most 
careful  and  far-seeing  examiner.  You 
bankers  should  remember  that  the 
State  does  not  equip  its  department 
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with  facilities  for  making  an  audit  of 
a bank's  books.  If  it  did  it  would 
have  to  provide  instead  of  twenty  peo- 
ple which  the  department  now  has, 
something  like  two  or  thiee  hundred, 
and  at  a correspondingly  increased  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayer.  You  should 
therefore  make  the  discipline  in  your 
bank  such  as  would  throw  around  your 
accounting  every  poss;bl2  safeguard 


against  peculations  by  employees.  And 
while  it  is  not  perhaps  within  our  pro- 
vince, it  seems  to  me  that  in  many 
instances  a readjustment  of  the  wage 
scale  of  bank  employes  on  a basis 
which  would  permit  ol  their  living 
within  their  income  is  a thought  that 
is  at  least  worthy  of  your  careful  con- 
sideration. 


THE  SUB-TOTAL 


By  Chas.  P.  Schumacher 


'T'O  the  man  who  works  in  a bank 
there  is  nothing  of  more  general 
help  than  the  proper  and  frequent  use 
of  the  sub-total.  Yet  the  short-cuts  to 
be  derived  from  its  use  are  not  taken 
advantage  of  nearly  so  often  as  might 
be  expected.  Wherever  there  are  col- 
umns of  figures  to  be  added  and  veri- 
fied, the  introduction  of  a sub-tota1 
will  always  help  in  locating  an  error, 
whether  in  the  passbook,  remittance, 
or  ledger. 

Why  should  not  the  clerk  who  deals 
exclusively  in  figures  divide  his  work 
into  sections,  separable  by  unobtrusive 
sub-totals?  Does  not  the  teller  do  that 
self-same  thing  when  he  puts  the  cur- 
rency up  in  packages  of  fifties,  hun- 
dreds and  five  hundreds,  and  also  when 
he  stacks  and  wraps  the  coin?  If  he 
did  not,  where  would  he  be  when  he 
strikes  and  finds  that  he  is  plus  or 
short?  At  best  he  would  be  where  he 
was  when  he  started  to  count  the 
money,  for  there  would  be  nothing  for 
him  to  do  but  go  over  the  entire  lot 
of  currency  and  coin  with  the  chances 
of  making  another  error  different 
from  the  first.  When  the  money  is 
put  up  in  packages,  each  package  can 
be  tested  individually. 

If  the  teller's  difference  had  been  a 
shortage  of  five  dollars,  and  in  going 
over  the  packages  which  he  has  put 
up  he  discovers  one  which  lacks  five 
of  what  it  should  be,  he  will  go  no 
farther,  because  he  knows  the  error. 


which  affected  his  grand  total,  is  con- 
fined to  that  one  particular  bunch. 
Now,  between  adding  figures  and 
counting  money  there  is  a great  simili- 
tude. The  former  is  the  summing  up 
of  abstract  things  and  the  latter  the 
summing  up  of  concrete  things. 

The  sub-total,  in  most  cases,  though, 
serves  a purpose  which  is  beyond  the 
good  which  a teller  derives  from  his 
currency  bands  and  coin  wrappers ; and 
that  is,  confining  an  error  to  a certain 
group  of  figures  beford  these  have 
been  recounted.  It  is  for  this  latter 
help  that  the  use  of  the  sub-total 
should  never  be  disregarded  in  bal- 
ancing pass-books  and  in  writing  up 
the  remittance  letters. 


In  Balancing  the  Pass-Book. 


Suppose  you  are  balancing  pass- 
books and  it  is  the  thirtieth  day  of  the 
month  when  the  books  come  in  as  thick 
as  flies  on  a rainy  day.  What  will  you 
do  with  the  book  that  has  several  pages 
of  deposits  and  a thousand  checks?  If 
you  are  sure  that  the  ledger  is  correct 
as  to  that  particular  balance  you  want, 
and  that  the  deposits  were  entered  cor- 
rectly in  the  pass-book,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  that  you  will  make  no 
error  in  running  up  the  checks  on  the 
adding  machine;  well,  then,  I say  for- 
get all  about  sub-totals,  and  do  not 
lose  any  time  in  forgetting  about  them, 
either. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  you  do  not  pre- 
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tend  to  be  infallible,  which,  then,  is 
the  best  way  to  go  about  your  work? 
First,  take  a quick  glance  at  you~ 
checks.  The  size  of  the  pack  will  give 
you  a clue  to  the  number  of  minor 
totals  that  will  be  handy.  A hundred 
checks  to  go  over  in  looking  for  an 
error  are  more  than  enough.  Accord- 
ingly, make  ten  sub-totals  in  listing 
your  checks;  that  is,  one  for  every 
third  day  if  the  book  was  last  bal- 
anced at  the  first  of  the  month.  This 
can  easily  be  done  if  the  thousand 
checks  are  divided  into  ten  small 
stacks  arranged  with  respect  to  the 
dates  perforated  into  them  by  the  can- 
celling machine. 

Now  for  the  deposits.  It  is  prob- 
able they  are  not  so  many.  So  in  add- 
ing them  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
make  minor  totals  quite  so  frequently 
as  with  the  checks.  But  those  that 
are  introduced  should  be  made  to  cor- 
respond as  to  their  dates  with  those 
made  in  the  check  list. 

This  being  done,  you  are  ready  to 
strike;  and  suppose  that  on  doing  so 
you  discover  between  your  balance  and 
the  bookkeeper's  a discrepancy  of  ten 
dollars.  Go  immediately,  then,  and 
strike  a balance  for  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month  which  can  now  easily  be  ob- 
tained by  means  of  the  sub-totals. 
Should  you  be  ten  dollars  short  on 
that  day,  you  will  at  once  see  that  the 
error  occurred  within  the  first  half  of 
your  work.  By  continuing  in  this  way 
you  can  trace  your  mistake  down  until 
you  know  it  is  located  somewhere 
within  three  days'  work.  Rounding 
up  errors  by  this  method  dissipates 
most  of  the  terrors  that  accompany 
the  balancing  of  a pass-book  that  has  a 
lot  of  checks  against  it. 

In  Writing  Up  the  Remittances. 

In  short  letters,  sub-totals  are  not  of 
much  value.  But  in  letters  of  three, 
four,  five  or  more  pages  the  assistance 
to  be  derived  from  their  use  is  not  to 
be  spurned.  It  is  easy  as  you  go  along 
in  vour  work  of  recording  the  foreign 
checks,  to  cross  them  in  stacks  to  cor- 
respond with  the  letter  sheets.  Then 
in  listing  them  on  an  adding  machine 


to  verify  them;  a sub-total  made  after 
each  pack  will  show  an  error  to  be  in 
this  or  that  sheet.  The  time  to  find 
an  error  thus  located  is  considerably 
reduced. 


In  the  Simple  Addition. 

A minor  total  is  of  advantage  even 
in  making  an  addition  and  not  only  in 
proving  it.  Where  the  columns  are 
long,  probably  you  will  have  something 
more  to  carry  to  the  next  column  than 
a nine;  and  everybody  knows  there  is. 
more  likelihood  of  error  when  you 
carry  some  such  number  as  twenty-one 
than  when  you  carry  some  such  number 
as  three  or  four. 

That  is  one  reason  for  using  the  sub- 
total in  the  simple  addition  where  we 
have  no  amount  given  for  verification. 
But  there  is  also  another  reason;  we 
wish  to  feel  sure  that  we  are  correct 
and  we  verify  the  addition  by  making 
the  calculation  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  our  first.  Here  the  sub- 
totals, like  the  teller's  currency  wrap- 
pers, allow  us  to  do  the  task  in  sec- 
tions. 

Conclusion. 


Some  persons  may  try  to  bring  ob- 
jections again  the  frequent  use  of  the 
sub-total  by  saying  that  it  is  a nui- 
sance; that  it  entails  extra  labor;  or 
they  may  say  “it  is  confusing."  Let 
the  clerk  who  sees  it  in  this  light  cal- 
culate how  much  time  is  saved  in 
checking  over  a list  of  one  hundred 
items  instead  of  a thousand  items.  Let 
him  also  consider  how  easily  a sub- 
total is  distinguished  from  other  fig- 
ures close  to  it. 

If  you  are  working  on  an  adding 
machine  you  can  make  your  sub-totals 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye;  if  you  are 
working  with  pen  or  pencil  a digit  is 
jotted  down  while  the  eye  runs  over 
the  next  column  and  the  mind  calcu- 
lates it.  Practically  no  time  is  lost. 

The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the 
minor  totals  so  that  they  will  not  be 
confused  with  other  figures  is  a matter 
that  is  readily  disposed  of.  If  the 
column  we  are  adding  is  down  in  ink, 
it  is  likely  that  we  will  make  our  foot- 
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ings  in  pencil;  if  the  column  is  in  pen- 
cil we  can  easily  designate  the  sub- 
total as  such  by  making  its  digits 
rather  small;  if  we  make  the  addition 
on  an  adding  machine  the  difficulty  is 
still  less,  for  the  sub-total  is  then  dis- 
tinguished by  the  extra  elbow-room  it 
requires  or  an  asterisk  or  some  such 
badge  pinned  to  its  lapel. 

We  do  not  have  to  bring  as  many 


sub-totals  into  a column  as  there  are 
figures  in  it;  and  as  long  as  we  use 
judgment  in  introducing  it  we  believe 
that  we  shall  find  it  to  be  a means  of 
efficiency.  It  is  indeed  a little  thing, 
but  it  may  save  a good  many  seconds 
each  day. 

The  sub-total  is  small  and  unob- 
trusive. But  don't  neglect  it.  It's 
always  ready  to  help  you. 


KEEPING  A RECORD  OF  THE  PAYMENT  OF 
TAXES  AND  ASSESSMENTS  ON 
MORTGAGE  LOANS 

By  Arthur  A.  Ekirch 


A MATTER  of  much  importance 
^ and  one  which  needs  careful 
watching  is  the  keeping  of  a correct 
record  of  all  unpaid  assessments  and 
taxes  on  property  mortgaged  to  the 
bank. 

It  has  been  said  that  a mortgagor 
who  pays  his  interest  on  the  due  date, 
or  a few  days  in  advance,  needs  little 
watching  in  regard  to  the  payment  of 
his  taxes.  While  this  is  true  in  some 
respects,  it  is  quite  the  contrary  in 
numerous  cases. 

For  instance:  A mortgagor  will 

ofttimes  pay  his  interest  promptly, 
also  his  water  tax,  but  when  a tax 
search  is  presented  to  the  bank  it  will 
show  that  assessments  and  land  tax 
are  still  unpaid.  Another  mortgagor 
will  pay  his  taxes,  assessments  and 
water  bills  when  due  and  hold  up  the 
payment  of  interest  on  his  mortgage 
until  the  expiration  of  the  usual 
thirty-day  clause.  Still  another  will 
entirely  overlook  the  payment  of  taxes 
and  call  at  the  bank  a month  in  ad- 
vance and  ask  if  he  may  pay  his  in- 
terest, stating  the  thought  of  owing 
money  worries  him. 

Some’  mortgagors  mean  to  do  right, 
but  are  careless  in  regard  to  business 
matters.  Others  look  upon  the  mort- 
gagee as  a money  monster  ready  at 


all  times  to  swing  the  foreclosure  club 
over  their  heads. 

A letter  from  the  bank's  attorney,  in. 
which  he  threatens  to  foreclose  on  the 
mortgaged  property  unless  settlement 
is  made,  usually  brings  the  mortgagor 
to  his  or  her  senses  and  brings  about 
hasty  payment  of  liens. 

Some  banks  allow  their  mortgagors 
sixty  days  in  which  to  pay  their  taxes 
and  assessments,  while  others  allow 
ninety  days;  in  all  cases,  however,  a 
clause  is  placed  in  the  mortgage  which 
reads : 

“It  is  hereby  expressly  agreed  that 
the  whole  of  said  principal  sum  shall 
become  due  at  the  option  of  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part  after  default 
in  the  payment  of  any  installment  of 
principal  or  interest  for  thirty  days, 
or  after  default  in  payment  of  any  tax 
or  assessment  for  sixty  days  (or  ninety 
days)  after  notice  and  demand.'' 

Most  banks  who  handle  a large 
number  of  mortgage  loans,  make  ar- 
rangements with  one  of  the  title  com- 
panies to  furnish  them  with  tax 
searches  on  premises  on  which  they 
hold  a mortgage.  After  this  informa- 
tion is  obtained,  the  next  important 
step  is  to  notify  the  mortgagor  of  all 
liens  recorded  against  his  or  her  prop- 
erty as  shown  on  the  tax  search.  A 
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form  something  after  the  following 
will  be  found  a satisfactory  means  of 
notification. 

Mortgage  No.  3571. 

New  York,  September  1st,  1911. 
NORTH  SIDE  SAVINGS  BANK, 
3230  Third  Avenue. 

Mrs.  James  Forgettopay, 

No.  1907  Grant  Boulevard, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Madam: 

In  our  tax  searches  we  find  recorded 
against  the  property  mortgaged  to  us  the 
following  liens : 

Unpaid  taxes  on  lots  45  and  46 $178.75 

Unpaid  Croton  water  for  1911 14.00 

Unpaid  assessment  for  grading  street  95.00 
It  is  necessary  that  this  matter  be 
promptly  attended  to  and  receipted  bills 
sent  to  the  bank  for  entry. 

Yours  truly, 

Will  Watchum, 

Secretary. 

Section  No.  10.  Block  No.  2609.  Lot 
Nos.  45  and  46. 

Remarks:  


After  the  taxes  and  assessments 
have  been  paid  by  the  mortgagor,  the 
recipted  bills  are  demanded  by  the 
bank  and  record  of  their  payment 
made  upon  the  books  or  cards  used  for 
such  data. 

In  cases  where  the  mortgagor  fails 
to  respond  to  the  first  notice,  a second 
is  sent  and  if  no  attention  is  given  to 
the  second  request,  the  matter  is 
turned  over  to  the  bank’s  attorney. 

. Where  the  amount  of  the  mortgage 
loan  is  only  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  premises  the 
question  of  a year’s  taxes  or  a few 
assessments  does  not  affect  the  bank’s 
liability  to  any  great  degree. 


Where  the  loan  is  up  to  the  sixty 
per  cent,  limit,  the  non-payment  of 
taxes  and  assessments,  together  with  a 
large  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the 
city  on  unpaid  bills,  increases  the  lia- 
bility materially,  ofttimes  raising  a 
sixty  per  cent,  loan  to  seventy  per 
cent,  and  over. 

From  the  above  it  can  be  seen  how 
important  it  is  that  proper  record  be 
kept  of  all  unpaid  liens  affecting 
mortgaged  property  and  the  absolute 
necessity  for  following  up  such  mat- 
ters until  payment  is  made. 

Following  are  a few  provisions 
taken  from  Chapter  447  of  the  New 
York  Laws  of  1908,  in  relation  to 
taxes,  assessments  and  water  bills: 

1.  Each  year’s  taxes  are  due  and  payable 
on  the  first  Monday  In  October,  and  all 
taxes  become  liens  on  the  day  due  and  pay- 
able. 

2.  The  Commissioners  of  Taxes  and  As- 
sessments have  power  to  correct  an  erro- 
neous assessment  on  real  estate  before  the 
collection  of  the  tax;  but  application  there- 
for must  be  made  to  these  commissioners 
within  one  year  from  the  time  the  tax  books 
are  delivered  to  the  Receiver  of  Taxes  for 
collection. 

3.  If  any  tax  is  not  paid  before  the  first 
day  of  November,  interest  is  charged  at  the 
rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the 
first  Monday  in  October.  Taxes  are  pay- 
able without  penalty  from  the  first  Monday 
in  October  to  November  1,  in  each  year. 

4.  On  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year 
the  regular  Croton  water  rents  become  a 
lien.  On  August  1 five  per  cent,  penalty  is 
added  to  unpaid  water  charges.  On  No- 
vember 1 an  additional  charge  of  ten  per 
cent,  is  added  to  all  unpaid  water  rents. 

5.  Whenever  any  tax  or  assessment  shall 
remain  unpaid  for  three  years,  or  any  water 
rent  shall  remain  unpaid  for  four  vears,  the 
tax  lien  on  the  property  will  be  sold  to  sat- 
isfy such  arrears  of  taxes,  assessments  or 
water  rent. 


PHILIPPINE  TREASURY  RICH 


HTEN  million  dollars  in  net  profits  on 
silver  coinage,  sale  of  drafts  and 
interest  on  gold  reserve  deposits  is  the 
record  of  the  Philippine  Treasury  for 
the  last  eight  years,  according  to  a 
statement  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs. 

Modern  American  financial  methods 
were  introduced  in  the  Philippines  just 


eight  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  the 
profits  have  reached  a total  amounting 
to  more  than  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
outstanding  circulation. 

Reserve  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
gold  standard,  having  climbed  to  forty- 
six  per  cent.,  is  to  be  reduced  to  thirty- 
five  per  cent.,  to  meet  the  excess  in  the 
Treasury. 
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CONFIDENCE  A VALUABLE  ASSET 

By  Duncan  Francis  Young 


'T'HE  most  valuable  asset  a bank  can 
possess  is  confidence.  Without 
confidence  financial  backing  is  value- 
less. A bank  may  have  a chain  of 
forty  banks  to  finance  it,  but  without 
the  confidence  of  its  depositors  its 
main  artery  is  severed,  for  the  bank’s 
very  life  is  its  deposits. 

A bank  is  established  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  making  money  and 
accommodating  its  patrons.  It  makes 
money  by  lending  at  interest  its  cap- 
ital and  part  of  its  deposits  to  its  pa- 
trons. It  accommodates  its  patrons 
by  taking  care  of  their  money  and 
making  loans  to  them  in  proper 
amounts  and  upon  approved  security. 

The  manager  of  a bank  must  so  con- 
duct his  business  as  to  make  a rea- 
sonable profit  for  his  stockholders.  In 
doing  this  he  must  not  jeopardize  the 
interest  of  his  depositors  by  tying  up 
too  much  of  his  depositors’  money  in 
loans  that  cannot  be  readily  realized 
upon. 

During  a banking  experience  of  many 
years  I have  found  that  a line  of  well- 
secured  loans  from  two  to  four  times 
in  excess  of  the  capital  stock  is  a safe 
limit  to  take  and  an  ample  margin 
upon  which  to  pay  banking  expenses 
and  pay  stockholders  a liberal  divi- 
dend. 

If  a bank  is  unprepared  to  meet 
'some  unusual  demands  of  its  customers 


in  the  way  of  making  short-time  loans 
or  paying  checks  against  deposits  its 
condition  may  create  a demand  by  the 
depositors  for  their  money.  Failure 
to  meet  immediate  demands  brings 
about  a failure  of  the  bank  and  a 
consequent  disturbance  of  business 
conditions  in  the  territory  of  that  par- 
ticular bank.  In  clearing-house  cen- 
ters, of  course,  it  is  a rare  thing  that 
solvent  banks  fail,  for  other  banks 
come  to  their  rescue.  Under  such  con- 
ditions a more  extended  line  of  loans 
may  be  made  than  it  would  be  safe  to 
make  in  an  interior  bank.  But  the 
interior  bank  should  always  be  in  po- 
sition to  lend  a little  more  and  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  more  than  usual  de- 
mands of  depositors. 

The  manager  of  a bank  creates  or 
disturbs  the  confidence  in  that  particu- 
lar bank  »by  the  handling  of  these  two 
questions.  Carefulness  in  the  hand- 
ling of  securities  and  judgment  in  the 
amount  of  the  bank’s  resources  to  be 
placed  in  loans  are  the  source  of  con- 
fidence that  is  reposed  in  the  man- 
agers of  a bank  by  its  patrons.  A 
bank  should  always  endeavor  to  use 
that  judgment  and  that  carefulness 
that  would  merit  the  confidence  of  its 
customers.  With  this  confidence,  “runs” 
may  be  successfully  withstood,  even 
though  the  bank  should  have  no  great 
amount  of  financial  backing. 


VOTING  TRUST  FOR  BANK  STOCKS 


TT  was  announced  recently  that  the 
A Broadway  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  had  created  a voting  trust,  opera- 
tive until  May  1,  1917,  giving  to  cer- 
tain officers  power  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  institution. 

The  principle  of  a vote  for  every 
share  is  by  no  means  universal  as  ap- 
plied to  banks.  In  some  countries  but 
one  vote  is  allowed  for  each  sharehold- 
er, irrespective  of  the  number  of  shares 


held;  and  again  the  proportion  is  some- 
times fixed  at  a certain  ratio,  and  it  may 
be  provided  that  beyond  a number  of 
shares  held,  no  additional  voting  power 
is  conferred. 

Some  of  the  strongest  and  best-man- 
aged banks  and  trust  companies  in  New 
York  have  established  the  voting-trust 
system.  The  result  of  this  has  been  to 
insure  safety  and  stability  of  manage- 
ment. 
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CURTIS  AND  COURTESY 

By  James  P.  Gardner 


Curtis/'  said  the  cashier 
^ to  the  new  man  on  the  corres- 
spondence  work,  “there's  one  thing 
you  must  always  bear  particularly  in 
mind  in  the  department.  I want  you  to 
be  courteous  in  all  your  letters  no  mat- 
ter how  small  the  account  is  or  how 
unimportant  the  subject  may  appear.  I 
want  your  reply  to  the  small  banker, 
for  example,  to  be  as  courteous  as  if 
it  were  a matter  of  importance  that 
you  are  considering.  The  motto  of  our 
bank,  you  know,  is  ‘Courtesy  is  the 
keynote  of  our  success/  and  don't  for- 
get that  it  was  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  brief,  terse  letters  that  Jones  sent 
out  that  I have  made  the  change,  and 
put  you  in  charge  of  the  department." 

Curtis  took  hold  of  his  new  duties 
with  vigor.  True,  he  had  not  had 
much  experience  in  letter  writing, 
having  been  in  the  tellers'  department 
practically  all  his  life  in  the  bank,  but 
what  he  lacked  in  experience  he  more 
than  made  up  in  zeal,  and  soon  it  be- 
came necessary  to  engage  an  addition- 
al stenographer  to  relieve  his  ex- 
hausted typist. 

One  morning,  as  the  cashier  passed 
the  correspondence  department,  he 
noticed  a smile  on  the  stenographer's 
face,  and  pleasantly  asked  her  the 
cause  of  her  amusement.  Reluctantly 
she  handed  over  a letter  from  an  in- 
terior bank  in  Iowa  which  to  be  appre- 
ciated must  be  read  : 

B.  Curtis,  Esq.,  Manager,  Correspondence 
Department,  First  National  Bank. 

Dear  Sib:  We  are  exceedingly  obliged  for 
your  letter  of  the  seventh  and  appreciate 
very  highly  the  interest  that  you  have  taken 
in  our  recent  request  for  the  purchase  of  a 
diamond  ring  for  our  president’s  daughter, 
Miranda.  We  knew  that  it  would  be  entire- 
ly agreeable  to  execute  the  little  commission. 
Just  yet  Miranda  can’t  just  seem  to  make 
up  her  mind  what  ring  she  would  prefer  to 
keep,  and  as  we  see  that  it  will  not  incon- 
venience you  in  any  way,  we  are  taking  the 
liberty  of  holding  them  until  the  young  lady 
decides.  Your  truly. 

Squires  Gaul,  Cashier . 

“What's  this  all  about.  Miss  Par- 
sons," asked  the  astonished  cashier,  as 
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he  looked  over  towards  Curtis  beaming 
for  the  benignant  word.  “What's 
this  anyhow,  Curtis?" 

“Yes,  sir;  it's  a little  favor  we  are 
doing  for  the  First  National  Bank." 

“How  much  of  an  account  is  it?" 

“They  don't  keep  an  account,  but  I 
thought  we  might  be  able  to  do  some 
business  with  them.  You  see  they 
saw  our  advertisement  and  wrote  in 
thinking  we  were  just  the  bank  to  do 
them  the  favor." 

“And  how  many  more  of  these  have 
you?"  inquired  the  cashier  dryly. 
Curtis  triumphantly  picked  up  a mass 
of  correspondence. 

“Here's  one  from  a bank  in  Okla- 
homa that  wants  us  to  buy  a piano; 
then  there's  a bank  in  South  Dakota 
that  sent  on  several  pawn 
tickets  and  asked  us  to  get 
the  things  out  of  pawn,  and 
forward  them.  The  runner  is  out  now 
gathering  them.  Then  we  have  a nice 
letter  from  a Kansas  bank,  which  I 
haven't  read  as  it  has  just  come  in — 
it's  from  a good  account  of  ours,  the 
Farmers  National  Bank." 

But  this  letter  too  must  be  read  to 
be  appreciated: 

B.  Curtis,  Esq.,  Manager,  Correspondence 
Department,  First  National  Bank. 

Dear  Sir:  We  always  thought  that  New 
York  folks  were  hard  and  cold  and  money 
grabbers,  but  since  we  received  your  cour- 
teous letter  of  the  fifteenth  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  we  were  mistaken.  It  is  real 
kind  of  you  to  take  so  much  time  to  talk 
about  the  hogs  and  the  corn  crop  and  Bill 
Weymouth’s  sprained  ankle;  but  it  does 
seem  to  us  that  any  bank  that  can  take  the 
time  to  write  such  fool  letters  about  other 
people’s  business  isn’t  just  the  correspond- 
ent the  “Farmers  National”  wants,  so  we 
will  just  draw  on  you  for  our  balance  and 
quit. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Mary  is 
recovering  from  the  measles  and  Uncle 
Jerry’s  rheumatism  is  quite  a trifle  better, 
and  to-morrow  the  circus  is  coming  to 
town. 


Curtis  is  back  on  a ledger,  and  a 
correspondent  less  zealous  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  department. 
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BANKING  AND  COMMERCIAL  LAW 

Conducted  by  John  J.  Crawford,  Esq.,  Author  Uniform  Negotiable  Instruments  Act 


RECENT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  BANKERS 


COLLECTIONS 

NEGLIGENCE — DELAY 

Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma,  May  14,  1912. 

BANK  OF  COMMERCE  VS.  INGRAM. 

Where  the  payee  of  a check  drawn  on  a 
bank  presents  the  same  to  another  bank  for 
collection,  which  bank  gives  him  credit 
therefor  on  his  passbook,  the  relation  of 
principal  and  agent  arises,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  agent  to  exercise  reasonable  care  and 
diligence  to  make  the  collection;  and  its 
failure  to  do  so  renders  it  liable  for  any  loss 
its  principal  may  suffer  thereby. 

*TPHIS  action  was  brought  to  recover 
A damages  for  the  alleged  negli- 
gence of  the  bank  in  this  matter  of 
two  checks  deposited  with  it  for  col- 
lection. 

Kane,  J. — (Omitting  payt  of  the 
opinion) ; Under  the  rule  laid  down  by 
this  court  that  it  will  not  weigh  the 
evidence  or  disturb  the  findings  of  the 
trial  court,  where  there  is  evidence 
reasonably  supporting  the  judgment, 
we  must  take  the  plaintiff’s  theory  of 
the  case  as  established.  He  testified 
that  he  deposited  these  checks  for  col- 
lection as  he  would  any  other  checks; 
that  the  cashier  gave  him  credit  there- 
for on  his  passbook,  pending  collec- 
tion; that  no  notice  of  nonpayment 
was  given  him  until  about  a month  af- 
ter the  gin  company  failed,  and  many 
months  after  the  checks  were  depos- 
ited for  collection.  The  general  rule 
is  that  when  the  amount  of  a check, 
left  with  a bank  for  collection,  is  cre- 
dited to  a depositor  as  cash,  it  may  be 
charged  back  to  him,  in  case  it  turns 
out  to  be  worthless,  unless  the  bank 
has  been  negligent,  or  has  done  some- 
thing to  mislead  the  depositor  into  act- 
ing, to  his  injury,  on  the  faith  of  its 
goodness  (Bank  of  Big  Cabin  vs. 
English,  27  Okl.  334,  111  Pac.  386.) 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  Mus- 
kogee Gin  Company  was  solvent  and 
paying  its  obligations  for  several 


months  after  the  plaintiff’s  checks 
were  deposited  for  collection;  and 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  if  the 
plaintiff  had  known  the  checks  on  the 
Bank  of  Porum  were  not  collected  he 
could  have  secured  checks,  in  lieu 
thereof,  drawn  on  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, which  would  have  been  paid  on 
presentation.  The  bank’s  failure  to 
collect  the  checks  was  not  known  to 
Ingram  until  eight  or  nine  months  af- 
ter he  deposited  them  for  collection, 
and  his  account  was  not  charged  back 
with  the  amount  thereof  until  twelve 
or  thirteen  months  thereafter.  The  re- 
lation of  principal  and  agent  existed 
between  plaintiff  and  defendant,  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  agent  to  exer- 
cise reasonable  care,  skill  and  dili- 
gence to  make  the  collection;  and  its 
failure  and  neglect  to  do  so  render  it 
liable  to  Ingram  for  any  loss  he  may 
have  sustained  thereby.  (Hobart  Nat. 
Bank  vs.  McMurrough,  24  Okl.  210; 
Bank  of  Big  Cabin  vs.  English,  27  Okl. 
334„  supra;  Mechem  on  Agency,  §§ 
511-518;  Daniel  on  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments [fifth  edition]  §327,  p.  334). 

As  we  view  it,  there  is  but  one  ques- 
tion for  determination,  and  that  is 
whether  the  bank  was  negligent  in  the 
duty  owed  the  plaintiff.  We  think 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  sustain 
the  finding  of  the  court  below  on  that 
question. 


TRUST  COMPANY 

DISCOUNTING  PAPER ULTRA  VIRES 

AGREEMENT  TO  RENEW 
MUTUAL  TRUST  COMPANY  VS.  STERN. 

The  discounting  of  commercial  paper  is  a 
function  of  the  directors  of  a bank  and  can- 
not be  delegated  to  a single  officer. 

When  a trust  company  has  discounted  a 
note  for  the  maker  and  he  has  received  the 
money  thereon,  he  cannot  defend  upon  the 
ground  that  the  trust  company  was  without 
power  to  make  such  a discount 
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TPHIS  was  an  action  upon  a promis- 
***  sory  note  made  by  this  defendant 
to  his  own  order,  and  indorsed  and  de- 
livered by  him  to  the  Mutual  Trust 
Company.  In  his  affidavit  of  defense 
the  defendant  set  up  (1)  an  agree- 
ment to  renew  and  (2)  that  the  dis- 
counting of  the  note  by  the  trust  com- 
pany was  ultra  vires . 

Mestrezat,  J. — (Omitting  part  of 
the  opinon) : The  discounting  of  com- 
mercial paper  is  a function  of  the  di- 
rectors of  a bank  and  cannot  be  dele- 
gated to  a single  officer.  (Bank  of 
United  States  vs.  Dunn,  31  U.  S.  51; 
Stewart  vs.  Huntingdon  Bank,  11  Serg. 
& R.  267.)  The  averment  that  the 
plaintiff  agreed  to  extend  the  time  of 
payment  and  renew  the  discounted 
notes  is  insufficient  in  not  stating  with 
whom  the  agreement  was  made,  or  that 
the  party  who  made  the  alleged  agree- 
ment was  invested  with  the  authority 
by  the  bank  to  make  it.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  defendant  to  aver  gen- 
erally an  agreement  between  him  and 
the  plaintiff  corporation  to  renew  the 
paper.  He  must  set  out  the  facts  so 
that  the  court,  and  not  he,  may  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  the  agreement. 

The  defense  of  ultra  vires  to  the 
note  in  suit  cannot  be  sustained.  It  is 
rather  singular  that  it  should  be  inter- 
posed under  the  facts  of  this  case  to 
defeat  a recovery  on  the  note.  The  de- 
fendant received  the  money  and  has 
applied  it  to  his  own  use.  He  now  al- 
leges that  the  plaintiff  company  had 
no  authority  to  make  the  loan  in  suit, 
and  avers  the  wholly  inconsistent  de- 
fense that  in  pursuance  of  its  agree- 
ment the  company  must  continue  to  ex- 
ercise powers  which  it  does  not  possess 
by  renewing  the  note  in  suit  and  mak- 
ing additional  loans  aggregating  $4,- 
000.  If  the  plaintiff  had  no  authority 
to  discount  the  note  in  suit,  it  clearly 
cannot  renew  the  note  or  grant  an  ad- 
ditional loan.  Aside  from  this  consid- 
eration, however,  the  defendant,  hav- 
ing received  the  money  on  the  dis- 
counted note,  is  not  in  a position  to 
question  the  authority  of  the  plaintiff 
to  make  the  loan  or  to  discount  the 
paper.  The  defendant  has  received 


the  benefit  of  the  contract,  and  he  can- 
not now  deny  the  authority  of  the 
plaintiff  to  make  it.  Having  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  note  in  his  pocket,  neither 
the  law  nor  common  honesty  will  per- 
mit the  defendant  to  avail  himself  of 
the  plea  of  ultra  vires. 

In  National  Bank  vs.  Matthews,  98 
U.  S.  621,  629,  Mr.  Justice  Swayne, 
announcing  the  uniformly  accepted 
doctrine  on  this  subject,  says: 

“Where  it  is  a simple  question  of 
authority  to  contract,  arising  either  on 
a question  of  regularity  of  organiza- 
tion or  of  power  conferred  by  the 
charter,  a party  who  has  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  agreement  cannot  be  per- 
mitted in  an  action  founded  upon  it  to 
question  its  validity.  It  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  inequitable  and  un- 
just to  permit  a defendant  to  repudi- 
ate a contract,  the  benefit  of  which  he 
retains.”  Under  the  facts  of  this  case, 
the  State,  and  not  a private  party  deal- 
ing with  the  company,  may  call  the 
latter  to  account  for  exceeding  its  cor- 
porate powers. 


DIRECTORS 

LIABILITY FALSE  REPORTS PURCHAS- 
ER OF  STOCK NATIONAL  BANK  ACT. 

United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
Sixth  Circuit,  March  5,  1912. 

CHESBKOUGH  ET  AL  V8.  WOODWOITH. 

The  making  and  publishing  of  reports  of 
national  banks  are  not  merely  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Comptroller,  but  arc  to 
guide  so  much  of  the  public  as  may  have 
occasion  to  act  thereon;  and  a person  who 
buys  from  another  stock  in  the  bank  in 
reliance  upon  a false  report  of  its  condi- 
tion and  suffers  damage  thereby,  has  aright 
of  action  against  any  officer  or  director  who 
knowingly,  or  falsely  authorizes  such  report. 

The  damages  in  such  a case  are  personal 
to  the  plaintiff,  and  he  sues  in  his  own 
right  and  not  for  the  bank. 

The  directors  are  not  exonerated  solely  be- 
cause they  acted  in  good  faith  in  making 
the  original  loan;  nor  are  they  liable  merely 
because  they  negligently  made  or  permitted 
to  be  made  reckless  or  bad  loans,  or  negli- 
gently failed  to  collect  loans  that  were  col- 
lectible, or  because  with  diligence  and  care 
they  would  have  known  that  loans,  reported 
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as  assets,  were  bad,  but  the  sole  primary 
issue  is  whether  the  directors  caused  or  per- 
mitted to  be  made  a statement  of  the  bank’s 
condition,  upon  which  statement  plaintiff  re- 
lied to  his  injury,  and  which  statement  they 
knew  was  materially  false. 

The  liability  of  the  directors  in  such  a 
case  is  several,  and  the  plaintiff  may  arbi- 
trarily select  one  as  sole  defendant  or  two 
or  more  to  be  joined  as  defendants. 

When  the  foundation  of  the  suit  is  the 
non-action  of  the  board  and  such  wrongful 
non-action  appears,  the  individual  responsi- 
bility of  any  director  rests  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  participated  in  or  assented 
to  the  wrongful  inactivity  by  failing  to  make 
reasonable  personal  efforts  to  induce  the" 
proper  action. 

'T'HIS  was  an  action  against  two  of 
the  former  directors  of  the  Old 
Second  National  Bank  of  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  to  recover  money  paid  by  the 
plaintiff  for  stock  of  that  bank  which 
he  had  bought  in  reliance  upon  the  re- 
ports of  the  bank  signed  by  these  di- 
rectors. 

Before  Warrington,  Knappen  and 
Denison,  circuit  judges. 

Denison,  Circuit  Judge — (Omitting 
part  of  the  opinion) : In  such  a case  as 
this,  the  making  of  the  report,  its  at- 
testing by  the  directors,  and  its  pub- 
lication do  not  constitute  the  underly- 
ing wrong.  They  make  only  the  means 
of  representation  to  plaintiff — the 
medium  of  necessary  causal  relation 
between  wrong  and  damage.  Under 
what  is  said  to  be  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  national  banks  in  making  such 
reports,  and  under  what  the  undis- 
puted testimony  shows  to  have  been 
the  regular  practice  in  this  bank,  the 
making  and  publishing  of  the  reports 
were  the  automatic  results  of  the  book- 
keeping. Whatever  the  books  and  the 
daily  statements  showed  the  resources 
to  be  appeared  as  resources  on  the  re- 
port. If  a line  of  paper  was  carried  at 
its  face  among  the  “loans  and  dis- 
counts” on  the  books,  it  would  normal- 
ly appear  at  that  same  amount  in 
every  one  of  the  five  reports  in  each 
year.  Both  defendants  knew  this.  It  • 
follows  that  it  is  not  important  wheth- 
er each  did  or  did  not  attest  each  re- 
port (except  so  far  as  plaintiff's  con- 
clusion to  buy  might  rest  on  the  pres- 
ence of  a particular  name  at  the  foot 


of  the  report  plaintiff  saw).  All  di- 
rectors who  participate  in  and  approve 
a long-continued  carrying  on  the  books, 
among  the  loans  and  discounts,  of  a 
line  which  they  know  is  worthless,  and 
in  amount  sufficient  materially  to  affect 
the  standing  of  the  bank,  are  bound  to 
know  that  under  the  practice  prevail- 
ing in  this  bank  such  worthless  paper 
will  become  an  element  of  the  pub- 
lished reports,  and  that  these  reports 
.will  in  so  far  falsely  represent  to  the 
public  the  bank’s  condition;  and  so,  in 
a fair  sense,  such  director  permits  the 
making  of  a report  which  is  a viola- 
tion of  the  act.  Hence  his  primary 
duty  here  involved,  and  a breach  of 
which  causes  a violation  of  the  statute, 
is  the  duty  to  charge  off  assets  which 
have  become  worthless. 

This  duty  to  charge  off  is,  it  is  true, 
that  of  the  board  as  an  entity;  but,  as 
above  stated,  when  the  duty  is  wholly 
unperformed  by  the  board,  an  individ- 
ual director  who  was  engaged  general- 
ly in  the  performance  of  his  functions 
may,  nevertheless,  be  individually 
liable  because  of  his  participation  in 
the  failure  to  act.  Nor  is  this  duty  an 
absolute  one,  arising  definitely  as  to 
each  piece  of  paper  the  moment  its 
collection  becomes  impossible.  A fail- 
ure to  charge  off  a thousand  dollar 
note  after  the  directors  know  it  is  un- 
collectible, and  in  a bank  with  a mil- 
lion dollars  of  assets,  could  not  support 
such  an  action  as  this.  There  must  be 
a reasonable  margin  of  honest  discre- 
tion as  to  the  amount  of  paper  which 
the  board  may  carry  after  *it  has  be- 
come presently  uncollectible.  This  will 
depend  upon  the  state  of  the  “undi- 
vided profits”  account,  upon  the 
amount  of  assets  which  have  been  writ- 
ten off  but  which  are  thought  to  be 
good,  and  perhaps  upon  many  other 
circumstances.  There  must  also  be  a 
reasonable  time  for  consideration  after 
a debtor  has  become  unable  to  pay, 
and  the  directors  know  his  paper  is,  in 
a strict  sense,  then  worthless.  How 
much,  if  any,  of  this  paper  should  still 
be  carried  as  an  asset  and  for  how  long 
will  depend  upon  his  moral  character 
his  prospects  for  recouping  his 
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losses,  etc.  Here,  again,  an  honest 
discretion  must  be  used.  Speaking  as 
we  are  of  that  duty  to  unknown  per- 
sons among  the  public,  the  breach  of 
which  will  support  this  action,  we  can- 
not make  a more  accurate  formulation 
than  to  say  that  the  duty  to  charge 
off  arises  when,  and  so  far  as,  the  di- 
rectors know  they  are  carrying  uncol- 
lectible paper  beyond  that  reasonable 
amount  and  beyond  that  reasonable 
time  permitted  by  an  honest  exercise 
of  their  official  discretion.  In  other 
words,  it  arises  when  they  know  that 
longer  carrying  will,  through  the  me- 
dium of  regular  reports  or  otherwise, 
normally  result  in  substantially  mis- 
leading the  public  as  to  the  net  value  of 
the  bank’s  assets. 


ACCOMMODATION  MAKER 

EXTENSION  OP  TIME EFFECT  OF CON- 

STRUCTION OF  NEGOTIABLE  IN- 
STRUMENTS LAW. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
May  27,  1912. 

UNION  TRUST  COMPANY  Vfl.  MCQINTY. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Negotiable 
Instruments  Law,  an  extension  of  time  given 
to  the  person  for  whose  accommodation  a 
promissory  note  was  executed,  will  not  dis- 
charge the  accommodation  maker,  even 
though  given  without  his  consent.  As  the 
Negotiable  Instruments  Law  was  drafted 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity  of 
law  in  the  different  States,  it  should  be  lib- 
erally construed  so  as  to  secure  that  end, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  adhere  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  words  used  without  resort  to  the  law 
as  it  existed  before  the  adoption  of  the  act. 

Rugo,  C.  J. : — The  single  question 
presented  in  this  case  is  whether  the 
accommodation  maker  of  a promissory 
note  is  discharged,  if  the  holder,  know- 
ing that  the  note  was  made  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  payee  and  indors- 
er, by  agreement  with  the  indorser  up- 
on a valuable  consideration,  without 
the  maker’s  consent,  extends  the  time 
of  payment. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  Nego- 
tiable Instruments  Act  (St.  1898,  c. 
533 ; R.  L.  c.  73,  §§  18-212)  one  who 


made  a promissory  note  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  another  was  as  be- 
tween the  parties  a surety.  The  hold- 
er, who  had  knowledge  of  the  true  re- 
lation of  the  parties,  was  bound  to  act 
toward  such  accommodation  maker  as 
toward  a surety  in  order  to  preserve 
his  rights  against  him.  Under  such 
circumstances  an  extension  of  time  to 
the  person  ultimately  liable,  without 
the  consent  of  the  surety,  that  is  the 
accommodation  maker,  released  the 
latter.  Guild  vs.  Butler,  127  Mass. 
386,  and  cases  cited  at  page  889;  Jen- 
nings v.  Moore,  189  Mass.  197,  75  N. 
E.  214.  The  precise  point  is  whether 
this  rule  of  law  has  been  changed  by 
the  Negotiable  Instruments  Act. 

It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Act 
was  drafted  for  the  purpose  of  codi- 
fying the  law  upon  the  subject  of  ne- 
gotiable instruments  and  making  it 
uniform  throughout  the  country 
through  the  adoption  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  several  States  and  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
design  was  to  obliterate  State  lines  as  to 
the  law  governing  instrumentalities  so 
vital  to  the  conduct  of  interstate  com- 
merce as  promissory  notes  and  bills  of 
exchange,  to  remove  the  confusion  or 
uncertainty  which  might  arise  from 
conflict  of  statutes  or  judicial  decisions 
amongst  the  several  States,  and  to 
make  plain,  certain  and  general  the 
controlling  rules  of  law.  Diversity  was 
to  be  moulded  in  uniformity.  This 
act  in  substance  has  been  adopted  by 
many  States.  While  it  does  not  cover 
the  whole  field  of  negotiable  instru- 
ment law,  it  is  decisive  as  to  all  mat- 
ters comprehended  within  its  terms.  It 
ought  to  be  interpreted  in  such  a way 
as  to  give  effect  to  the  beneficent  de- 
sign of  the  Legislature  in  passing  an 
act  for  the  promotion  of  harmony  up- 
on an  important  branch  of  the  law. 
Simplicity  and  clearness  are  ends  es- 
pecially to  be  sought.  The  language 
of  the  act  is  to  be  construed  with  ref- 
erence to  the  object  to  be  attained.  Its 
words  are  to  be  given  their  natural 
and  common  meaning,  and  the  prevail- 
ing principles  of  statutory  interpreta- 
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tion  are  to  be  employed.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  act, 
without  resort  to  that  which  had  there- 
tofore been  the  law  of  this  Common- 
wealth, unless  necessary  to  dissolve  ob- 
scurity or  doubt,  especially  in  instances 
where  there  was  a difference  in  the  law 
in  the  different  States.  Approaching 
the  act  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is 
apparent  that  no  relation  of  principal 
and  surety  is  established  or  contem- 
plated by  any  of  its  sections.  It  de- 
termines the  liability  of  the  various 
parties  to  the  negotiable  instrument  on 
the  basis  of  that  which  is  written  on 
the  paper.  The  obligation  of  all  mak- 
ers, whether  for  accommodation  or 
otherwise,  is  to  pay  to  the  holder  for 
value  according  to  the  terms  of  the  bill 
or  note.  Their  obligation  is  primary 
and  absolute.  (Sections  77  and  208). 

The  act  makes  no  provision  for  the 
proof  of  another  and  different  rela- 
tion than  that  expressly  undertaken 
and  defined  by  the  tenor  of  the  instru- 
ment signed.  The  fact  that  one  is  an 
accommodation  maker  gives  rise  to  a 
duty  no  less  or  greater  or  different  to 
the  holder  for  value  than  that  imposed 
upon  a maker  who  received  value.  This 
is  expressly  provided  by  the  act,  even 
though  such  holder  knew  at  the  time 
of  making  that  the  maker  was  an  ac- 
commodation maker.  Section  46.  The 
act  further  provides  in  definite  terms 
that  one  primarily  liable  is  discharged 
in  one  of  five  different  ways  (section 

136)  ; that  is,  by  payment  by  the  prin- 
cipal debtor,  or  by  the  party  accom- 
modated, by  cancellation,  by  any  other 
act  which  would  discharge  a simple 
contract,  and  by  the  principal  debtor 
becoming  the  owner  at  or  after  maturi- 
ty. There  is  no  mention  here  of  a dis- 
charge of  an  accommodation  party  by 
extension  of  time.  But  among  the 
ways  in  which  a party  secondarily  li- 
able may  be  discharged  is  (section 

137)  an  agreement  by  the  holder  to  ex- 
tend the  time  of  payment  or  to  post- 
pone his  right  to  enforce  the  instru- 
ment “unless  made  with  the  assent  of 
the  party  secondarily  liable  or  unless 


the  right  of  recourse  against  such 
party  is  expressly  reserved." 

Whatever  force  might  attach  to  the 
enumeration  of  ways  in  which  parties 
primarily  liable  might  be  discharged, 
if  this  provision  stood  alone,  the  infer- 
ence arising  from  the  omission  of  ex- 
tension of  time  from  such  enumeration 
and  its  inclusion  among  the  ways  in 
which  persons  secondarily  liable  may 
be  discharged  is  almost  irresistible  that 
the  Legislature  did  not  intend  that 
persons  primarily  liable  should  be-  dis- 
charged in  that  manner.  These  two 
sections  standing  side  by  side,  both 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  discharge 
of  liabilities  of  parties,  the  one  mention-  ' 
ing,  the  other  not  mentioning,  exten- 
sion of  time  by  the  holder  as  a means 
of  working  discharge  of  liability,  can- 
not be  treated  as  accidental  or  without 
significance.  It  is  strong  proof  of  a 
legislative  purpose  to  change  the  pre- 
existing law  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  act  establishes  a liability  on  the 
part  of  an  accommodation  maker, 
which  is  not  affected  by  an  extension 
of  time  given  by  the  holder  to  any 
other  party  to  the  note,  even  though 
as  between  such  party  and  the  accom- 
modation maker  a different  relation 
may  subsist  in  fact  from  that  appear- 
ing on  the  face  of  the  paper.  The  re- 
sult is  to  render  somewhat  more  rigid 
the  rights  of  the  parties  as  set  forth 
in  the  written  instrument,  and  so  far 
as  the  holder  is  concerned  to  establish 
liability  to  him  upon  a firm  basis,  not 
easily  shaken  by  parol  evidence. 

There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with 
this  conclusion  in  Enterprise  Brewing 
Company  vs.  Canning,  210  Mass.  285, 
96  N.  E.  673.  The  contention  of  the 
defendants  there  discussed  concerned 
a relation  of  principal  and  surety 
between  the  payee  and  guarantor  in  an 
action  between  the  two. 

This  appears  to  be  the  view  taken 
without  exception  by  the  courts  of 
other  jurisdictions  which  have  consid- 
ered the  point.  Ift  the  interpretation 
of  a statute  widely  adopted  by  the 
States  to  the  end  of  securing  uniformi- 
ty in  a department  of  commercial  law, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  give  great 
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weight  to  harmonious  decisions  of 
courts  of  other  States,  even  if  we  were 
less  clear  than  we  are  in  this  instance 
as  to  the  soundness  of  our  own  conclu- 
sion. (Vanderford  vs.  Farmers*  Bank, 
105  Md.  164;  Cellers  vs.  Meachem,  49 
Or.  186;  Wolstenholme  vs.  Smith,  84 
Utah,  800;  Bradley  Engineering  & 
Mfg.  Co.  vs.  Heyburn,  56  Wash.  628; 
Nat.  Citizens’  Bank  vs.  Toplitz,  81 
App.  Div.  598;  Richards  vs.  Market 
Exchange  Bank,  81  Ohio  St.  848; 
Fritts  vs.  Kirchdorfer,  186  Ky.,  643- 
650.) 

Exceptions  overruled. 


44  FOR  COLLECTION  ” 

NOTICE  CONTAINING  THESE  WORDS EF- 

FECT OF. 

Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  June  4,  1912. 

BANK  OF  BARABOO  VS.  LAIRD. 

Where  a bank  has  discounted  a note  in 
the  regular  course  of  business,  the  fact  that 
upon  given  notice  to  the  holder  its  officer 
states  that  the  note  is  held  for  collection  is 
not  sufficient  to  show  that  the  bank  does 
not  own  the  note. . 

r I ^HE  action  was  upon  a negotiable 
promissory  note  executed  by  the 
defendant  to  a corporation  called  the 
Great  Lakes  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany, which  note  was  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  the  plaintiff.  The  defense 
was  that  the  execution  of  the  note  was 
induced  by  fraud;  and  that  the  plaint- 
iff did  not  become  the  owner  thereof  in 
due  course. 

Winslow,  C.  J.: — Upon  the  trial,  it 
appeared  that  the  note  was  a three 
months’  note,  executed  and  dated  Oct. 
10,  1910 ; and  the  plaintiff’s  cashier 
testified  that  the  same  was  purchased 
by  the  bank  from  the  agent  of  the  pro- 
misee in  the  regular  course  of  business 
on  the  eighteenth  of  October  for  the 
face  thereof,  less  a discount  of  seven 
per  cent,  for  the  time  it  had  to  run. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  case  tending 
to  contradict  or  throw  any  serious 
doubt  on  this  testimony,  unless  it  be  the 
fact  that  when  the  note  fell  due  the 
tank  sent  a notice  to  the  maker,  stat- 


ing that  the  note  in  question  was  at 
the  bank  “for  collection,”  instead  of 
stating  that  the  bank  owned  the  note. 
Testimony  by  the  defendant  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  assistant  cashier  of  the 
bank  made  an  oral  request  of  the  de- 
fendant to  pay  the  note,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  stated  that  the  same  was 
at  the  bank  “for  collection,”  was  ruled 
out,  and  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  note,  principal 
and  interest,  was  directed.  Certain  tes- 
timony tending  to  prove  certain  of  the 
alleged  fraudulent  representations  was 
received;  but  the  court  held  that  the 
testimony  showed,  without  dispute, 
that  the  plaintiff  was  the  owner  in  due 
course  for  value,  and  on  this  ground 
directed  the  verdict. 

The  ruling  of  the  trial  court  was 
manifestly  right.  The  note  was  bought 
over  the  counter  of  the  bank  in  regu- 
lar business  hours  at  the  ordinary  rate 
of  discount;  and  there  was  nothing  in 
its  appearance  to  indicate  that  it  was 
anything  more  or  less  than  an  ordinary 
negotiable  note,  given  by  a business 
man  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  busi- 
ness. The  fact  that  the  bank  notified 
the  maker  that  the  note  was  at  the 
bank  “for  collection”  cuts  no  figure. 
We  suppose  that  such  notices  are  sent 
out  by  all  banks,  whether  they  own  the 
particular  note  in  question  or  not. 
They  are  not  inconsistent  with  owner- 
ship by  the  bank.  There  might,  per- 
haps, be  special  circumstances  sur- 
rounding a given  case  where  such  a 
notice  or  statement  might  acquire  the 
significance  of  an  admission  that  the 
bank  was  not  the  owner;  but  there  are 
no  such  facts  here. 


ACCOMMODATION  MAKER 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME NEGOTIABLE  IN- 

STRUMENTS LAW. 

Kansas  City  Court  of  Appeals,  May  13, 
1912. 


LANE  VS.  HYDEft,  ET  AL. 


Under  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law 
an  extension  of  time  given  to  one  joint 
maker  of  a promissory  note  does  not  dis- 
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■charge  the  other  maker,  although  he  signed 
as  a surety  merely,  and  the  extension  was 
without  his  consent. 

*TPHIS  was  an  action  upon  two  negoti- 
able  promissory  notes,  executed  by 
H.  H.  Hyder  and\j.  B.  Hyder.  The 
latter  defended  upon  the  ground  that 
he  was  for  his  co-maker,  and  that 
without  his  consent  the  bill  for  pay- 
ment had  been  extended  for  a valuable 
consideration  by  agreement  with  such 
co-maker.  The  court  below  excluded 
the  evidence  offered^to  support  this 
defence,  and  rendered  judgment  for 
the  amount  of  the  notes  with  interest: 
Braddus,  P.  J.: — [1]  It  is  the 
contention  of  appellant  that  the  court 
committed  an  error  in  refusing  to  ad- 
mit the  evidence  tendered  in  support 
of  his  defense.  The  notes  were  exe- 
cuted since  the  adoption  of  chapter  86, 
entitled  “Negotiable  Instruments,” 
and  the  question  is  to  be  determined  by 
-a  construction  of  said  act.  So  far  as 
we  know,  the  question  is  a new  one  in 
this  State.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of 
said  chapter,  as  it  now  stands,  it  was 
the  well-settled  law  of  the  State  that 
an  extension  of  time  of  payment  for  a 
valuable  consideration  paid  by  the 
principal  of  a note  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  surety  operated  to  dis- 
charge the  surety.  Section  10,l6l  de- 
fines the  status  of  persons  connected 
with  negotiable  instruments.  It  reads: 
“Persons  primarily  and  secondarily 
liable.  The  person  primarily  liable  on 
an  instrument  is  the  person  who  by  the 
terms  of  the  instrument  is  absolutely 
required  to  pay  the  same.  All  other 
parties  are  secondarily  liable.” 

Section  10,089  reads:  “Negotiable 

instruments,  when  discharged.  A ne- 
gotiable instrument  is  discharged:  (1) 
By  payment  in  due  course  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  principal  debtor;  (2)  by 
payment  in  due  course  by  the  party 
accommodated,  where  the  instrument  is 
made  or  accepted  for  accommodation; 
(3)  by  the  intentional  cancellation 
thereof  by  the  holder;  (4)  by  any  other 
act  which  will  discharge  a simple  con- 
tract for  the  payment  of  money;  (5) 
when  the  principal  debtor  becomes  the 


holder  of  the  instrument  at  or  after  / 
maturity  in  his  own  right.” 

Section  10,090  reads:  “A  person 

secondarily  liable  on  the  instrument  is 
discharged:  (1)  By  any  act  which  dis- 
charges the  instrument;  (2)  by  inten- 
tional cancellation  of  his  signature  by 
the  holder;  (3)  by  the  discharge  of  a 
prior  party,  except  when  such  dis- 
charge is  had  in  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings; (4)  by  a valid  tender  of  pay- 
ment made  by  a prior  party;  (5)  by  a 
release  of  the  principal  debtor,  unless 
the  holder’s  right  of  recourse  against 
the  party  secondarily  liable  is  ex- 
pressly reserved;  (6)  by  an  agreement 
binding  upon  the  holder  to  extend  the 
time  of  payment  or  to  postpone  the 
holder’s  right,  to  enforce  the  instru- 
ment, unless  made  with  the  assent  of 
the  party  secondarily  liable,  or  unless 
the  right  of  recourse  against  such  party 
is  expressly  reserved.” 

[2]  It  is  contended  by  appellant 
that  after  maturity  of  the  notes  they 
“ceased  to  be  negotiable  instruments,” 
and  that  thereafter  “anything  done 
that  would  be  a defense  for,  or  operate 
as  a discharge  of,  either  maker  of  the 
notes,  would  be  available  the  same  as 
if  the  notes  had  never  been  negotiable.” 
It  is  not  true  that  a negotiable  instru- 
ment* ceases  to  be  such  after  maturity. 
Section  10,017  provides  that:  “An  in- 
strument negotiable  in  its  origin  con- 
tinues to  be  negotiable  until  it  has  been 
restrictively  indorsed  or  discharged  by 
payment  or  otherwise.”  Yet  it  is  true 
that  one  who  takes  it  thereafter  takes 
it  subject  to  all  the  prior  equities  the 
maker  may  have  against  the  original 
payee.  And  we  do  not  understand  that 
after  the  notes  became  due  the  relation 
of  the  parties  to  the  instruments  under 
the  statute  was  changed.  Under  section 
10,161,  supra,  the  appellant  was  pri- 
marily liable  because  he  was  absolutely 
bound  to  pay,  and  his  obligation,  in 
that  respect,  was  equal  with  his  co- 
maker. 


The  appellant  relies  upon  the  law 
as  announced  in  Morehead  vs.  Citizens’ 
Deposit  Bank,  130  Ky.  414.  A Mr. 
Morehead  was  indebted  to  the  bank  in 
the  sum  of  $750,  which  was  evidenced 
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by  his  promissory  note.  At  the 
instance  of  the  bank,  the  maker’s  father 
signed  a collateral  note  in  a similar 
amonnt  as  security  for  the  payment  of 
the  note  of  his  son.  Without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  father,  the 
original  note,  for  a valuable  considera- 
tion, was  renewed  three  or  four  differ- 
ent times.  The  holding  is  that  the 
maker  of  the  collateral  note  was  preju- 
diced by  the  renewals  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent.  In  that  case 
the  maker  of  the  collateral  note  was 
not  primarily  bound  to  pay  the  original 
note,  but  was  secondarily  bound  to  pay 
it,  and  stood  discharged  under  sub- 
division 6 of  said  section  10,090. 

In  Ohio  the  statute  governing  nego- 
tiable instruments  is  like  that  of  Mis- 
souri. It  is  there  held  that  sureties 
upon  negotiable  instruments  who  are 
primarily  liable  thereon  cannot  be  dis- 
charged other  than  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 3175j  of  the  Ohio  Rev.  St.;  Rich- 
ards vs.  Market  Exchange  Bank,  81 
Ohio,  St.  848.  This  section  is  the  same 
as  section  10,089  of  our  statute.  An 
extension  of  time  for  payment  does  not, 
under  said  section,  operate  to  discharge 
a surety  primarily  liable  as  it  would 
under  section  10,090  if  the  surety  was 
secondarily  liable.  “A  signer  of  a 


joint  and  several  promissory  note  is 
not,  although  known  by  the  payee  to 
be  a surety,  discharged  under  the  nego- 
tiable instruments  law  by  granting  *an 
extension  of  time  to  the  principal 
debtor.”  (Vanderford  vs.  Farmers' 
Bank,  105  Md.  164.  A similar  con- 
clusion was  reached  in  Bradley  Engi- 
neering Co.  vs.  Heyburn,  56  Wash. 
628,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wash- 
ington. And  such  is  the  holding  in 
Wolstenholme  vs.  Smith,  34  Utah  300.) 

[3]  The  notes  in  suit  at  common 
law  were  joint  obligations  of  the  de- 
fendants; but  by  reason  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  27 69,  R.  S.  1909,  they 
become  both  joint  and  several  obliga- 
tions, and,  as  such,  created  a primary 
liability.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is 
clear  that  the  extension  of  time  for 
the  payment  of  said  notes  did  not  have 
the  effect  under  the  statute  of  reliev- 
ing the  appellant  from  liability.  It  is 
only  in  instances  where  primary  liabil- 
ity does  not  exist,  as  in  the  Kentucky 
case,  that  an  extension  of  time  for  pay- 
ment releases  the  security.  So  far  as 
we  have  examined,  the  courts  of  other 
States  uniformly  so  hold. 

Such  being  our  view  of  the  law,  the 
cause  is  affirmed.  All  concur. 


REPLIES  TO  LAW  AND  BANKING  QUESTIONS 

Question*  In  Banking  Law  — submitted  by  subscribers  — which  may  be  of  sufficient  general 
interest  to  warrant  publication  will  be  answered  In  this  department 


NATIONAL  BANKS  — LOANS  ON 
MORTGAGES  — PURCHASE 
OF  BONDS 

Butlee,  N.  J.,  August  27,  1912. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine: 

Sie:  Would  you  please  inform  me  if  na- 
tional banks  can  invest  in  real  estate  mort- 
gages, and  are  they  limited  to  the  amount  of 
bonds  they  can  purchase,  and  oblige? 

Chaeles  B.  Ooden. 

Answer:  (1)  It  is  now  well  estab- 
lished that  a national  bank  has  no 
power  to  take  a mortgage  upon  real  es- 
state  as  security  for  a contemporane- 
ous loan.  The  authority  to  accept  such 
security  is  limited  to  cases  where  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  enable 
the  bank  to  collect  debts  due  to  it.  If 


a bank  has  discounted  a note  upon  the 
faith  of  the  paper  itself,  and  the  pap- 
er is  not  paid  at  maturity,  or  if  before 
it  matures,  the  maker,  or  the  person 
who  negotiated  it,  becomes  embar- 
rassed, then  the  bank,  acting  in  good 
faith,  has  the  right  to  take  a mortgage 
on  real  estate  as  security  for,  or  in 
satisfaction  of,  the  debt;  but  it  has  no 
power  to  take  a real  estate  mortgage 
to  secure  a debt  discounted  at  the  same 
time,  or  to  secure  paper  to  be  dis- 
counted thereafter,  or  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  at  the  time  of  making  the 
dicount  that  it  will  take  a mortgage  or 
conveyances  of  real  estate  in  payment 
of  the  note.  (Bank  v.  Mathews,  98  U. 
S.  621 ; Fowler  v.  Scully,  72  Pa.  St. 
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451;  Crocker  v.  Whitney,  71  N.  Y. 
161;  Fridley  v.  Bowen,  87  111.  151.) 

(2)  The  National  Bank  Act  does 
not  place  any  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  bonds  which  may  be  pur- 
chased by  a national  bank,  but,  of 
course,  such  investments  must  not  be 
out  of  proportion  to  the  capital  and 
surplus  of  the  bank. 


COLLECTIONS  - PRESENTMENT  — 
NOTE  MADE  BY  TWO 

Columbus,  Ohio,  August  20,  1912. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine; 

Sir:  A note  is  left  with  us  for  collection, 
signed  by  A and  B as  makers.  A is  a mer- 
chant in  this  place,  but  B lives  in  a small 
village  about  ten  miles  from  here.  The  note 
is  dated  at  Columbus,  but  is  not  made  pay- 
able at  any  special  place.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, must  we  present  the  note  to  B 
or  would  presentment  to  A alone  be  suffi- 
cient? Note  Teller. 


Answer : The  Negotiable  Instru- 

ments Law  provides  that  “where  there 
are  several  persons  not  partners  prim- 
arily liable  on  the  instrument,  and  no 
place  of  payment  is  specified,  present- 
ment must  be  made  to  them  all." 
(Rev.  Stat.  Ohio,  sec.  3173  W.) 

Nor  is  presentment  to  B dispensed 
with  because  the  paper  is  dated  at  Co- 
lumbus. Where  a note  is  dated  at  a 
particular  place  and  no  other  place  is 
designated  as  that  of  its  negotiation 
and  payment,  the  presumption  is  that 
the  maker  resides  where  the  note  is 
dated,  and  that  he  contemplated  pay- 
ment at  that  place.  (Sasscer  v.  Stone. 
10  Md.  98;  Ricketts  v.  Pendleton,  14 
Md.  320;  Nailor  v.  Bowie,  3 Md.  251; 
Clark  v.  Seabright,  185  Pa.  St.)  But 
this  is  a presumption  only,  and  if  he 
resides  elsewhere  within  the  State,  and 
this  fact  is  known  to  the  holder,  de- 
mand must  be  made  at  the  maker’s 
residence  or  place  of  business. 


SAVINGS  NOT  FOR  CREDITORS 


JUDGE  HAZEL,  in  the  United 
**  States  District  Court,  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  recently  handed  down  an  opin- 
ion in  which  he  holds  that  money  saved 
by  a housewife  from  her  expense  ac- 
count cannot  be  seized  by  her  hus- 
band’s creditors. 

Some  time  ago  M.  C.  Simon  filed  a 
voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy,  de- 
claring that  he  was  insolvent  both  as  an 


individual  and  as  surviving  member  of 
the  firm  of  Meyer  & Simon  of  Roches- 
ter. Mrs.  Meyer,  widow  of  the  de- 
ceased member  of  the  firm,  had  $4,000 
in  Rochester  banks  which  she  had 
saved  from  her  allowance  of  $75  a 
week  for  household  expenses. 

The  referee  decided  that  the  money 
should  go  to  the  creditors.  Judge 
Hazel  reversed  the  referee’s  decision. 


FARM  CREDIT  BANK 


TPHE  first  farm  credit  bank  in  the 
United  States  will  be  opened  by  the 
Woodruff  Trust  Company  of  Joliet, 
111.,  with  a capital  of  $250,000.  The 
company  is  formed  by  interests  con- 
nected with  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Joliet.  The  plan  of  operation  will  be 
similar  to  the  Credit  Foncier  of  France. 
It  will  loan  money  on  farms  through 
its  various  agencies  scattered  over  Illi- 
nois on  a plan  whereby  the  farmer  will 
not  be  compelled  to  pay  renewal  com- 


missions. The  plan  also  provides  that 
the  farmer  may  pay  off  a small  amount 
of  principal  every  six  months.  The 
company  will  issue  collateral  bonds, 
which  will  be  its  direct  obligation 
placed  with  another  trust  company. 

George  Woodruff,  who  will  be  the 
president  of  the  new  company,  with  his 
brother,  has  conducted  a three-vears 
investigation  of  credit  banks  in  South 
America  and  Europe  and  is  model- 
ling the  local  institution  after  these. 
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Conducted  by  Franklin  Escher 


STOCKS  AND  TARIFF  REVISION 


By  Byron  W.  Holt,  of  Warren  W.  Erwin  & Co. 


TX7HILE  many  big  holders  of 
**  stocks  have  a fairly  definite 

idea  of  how  their  stocks  will  be  af- 
fected by  certain  tAriff  changes,  it  is 
probable  that  most  such  holders  have 
only  vague  ideas  of  what  stocks  will  be 
unfavorably  affected  by  tariff  reduc- 
tion. Consequently  if,  as  is  probable, 
there  should  be,  in  the  n£xt  few 
months,  heavy  selling  of  stocks  be- 
cause of  expected  tariff  revision,  we 
may  expect  to  see  many  stocks  sold 
that  will  be  favorably  affected  by  low- 
er duties. 

In  our  opinion  four  industries  will 
be  benefited  for  every  one  that  will  be 
injured  by  lower  tariff  duties.  This 
fact  will  have  to  be  demonstrated  in 
this  country,  as  it  was  in  England  60 
years  ago.  Undoubtedly,  however, 
many  manufacturers  who  will  be  bene- 
fited by  the  change,  now  honestly  be- 
lieve that  their  business  could  not  exist 
without  high  tariff  duties  and  they, 
and  others  like  them,  may  start  a sell- 
ing movement  in  industrial  securities 
at  any  time.  Should  such  a selling 
wave  go  far  there  will  be  opportunities 
for  well-informed  investors  to  obtain 
good  bargains. 

The  stocks  that  will,  perhaps,  be 
most  unfavorably  affected  are  those  of 
corporations  producing  sugar,  steel, 
woolens,  fine  cottons,  lead,  rubber 
goods,  paper,  leather,  glass,  starch, 
machinery,  tools,  etc.  Tne  stocks  that 
will,  perhaps,  be  more  favorably  af- 
fected by  lawer  tariff  duties  are  those 
of  corporations  using  sugar,  steel,  lead, 
glass,  etc.,  as  raw  materials.  The  can- 
ning and  preserving  industries  would 
flourish  with  cheap  sugar,  glass  and 
tin  plate.  The  railroads  would  gain 
immensely  by  cheap  steel  rails,  struc- 
tural steel,  locomotives,  lead,  lumber, 
etc.  The  equipment  companies  would 
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gain  by  cheap  steel,  paints,  etc.  The 
implement  and  machinery  manufactur- 
ers would  gain  by  cheap  steel,  leather, 
paint,  etc.,  though  some  of  them  might 
lose  because  of  increased  foreign  com- 
petition as  a result  of  lower  duties  on 
their  finished  products.  The  automo- 
bile manufacturers  would  also  both 
gain  and  lose  by  the  tariff  change.  Not 
only  would  all  consumers  gain  by 
cheaper  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  but 
employers  of  labor  might  gain  indi- 
rectly from  the  fact  that  they  would 
not  be  forced  to  advance  wages  quite 
as  soon  because  of  gold  depreciation 
and  its  effect  upon  the  cost  of  living. 
Ample  tariff  reduction  would  set  back 
this  effect  several  years  in  this  country. 

The  Sugar  Stocks. 


The  present  duty  on  refined  sugar  is 
1.9  cents  per  pound.  We  consume 
about  4,000,000  short  tons  or  8,000,- 
000,000  pounds.  About  half  this 
amount,  is  imported  (raw)  and  pays  a 
duty,  and  half  is  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, including  Porto  Rico,  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 
4,000,000,000  pounds  produced  inside 
of  our  tariff  wall  is  protected  by  the 
duty,  the  total  protection  being  fully 
$70,000,000  a year.  The  most  of  this 
goes  to  the  owners  of  cane  and  beet 
sugar  lands.  Hawaiiian  sugar  lands 
have  probably  increased  $200,000,000 
in  value  since  they  were  taken  inside 
of  our  tariff  wall.  Hawaii  produces 
about  900,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  a 
year.  These  lands  and  those  in  Porto 
Rico,  the  Philippines  and  in  Louisian- 
na  and  Texas  (all  cane  sugar  lands) 
are,  perhaps,  mainly  owned  by  individ- 
uals and  small  corporations,  so  that  the 
tariff  protection  is  somewhat  widely 
scattered. 
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To  Increase  Principal  and  Income 

No  form  of  Investment  has  proven  more  uniformly  Safe  and  Profitable  than  the  Shares  of 
Gas  and  Electric  Companies.  The  growth  of  the  lighting  business  has  been  and  is  remark- 
able, the  demand  for  Service  is  Constant  and  varies  only  to  Increase. 

The  Stocks  of  the  older  Companies  sell,  in  many  cases,  as  high  or  higher  than  the  best 
Railroad  Stocks  and  are  more  closely  held. 

We  offer  a small  block  of  Participating  5 per  cent.  Preferred  Stock  of  a large  Gas  and 
Electric  Company*  This  Stock  has  paid  regular  dividends  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum 
since  July  1,  1907,  shows  earnings  now  amounting  to  more  than  Three  Times  the  Dividend 
Requirements  and  is  entitled  to  share  equally  with  the  Common  Stock  after  the  Common  has 
received  its  5 per  cent,  dividend. 

We  Recommend  These  Shares,  as  in  our  opinion  a Safe  Investment  in  which  there  is  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  Increase  or  Principal  and  Income. 

SPECIAL  CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST. 

A.  H.  BICKMORE  & CO.,  Bankers  30  Pkie  Street,  New  Yoik 


The  beet  sugar  industry  in  this 
country,  however,  is  largely  controlled 
by  two  corporations — the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  (which  con- 
trols about  sixty  per  cent.)  and  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Company  (which 
controls  about  twelve  per  cent.)  of  this 
industry.  The  total  production  of  beet 
sugar  last  year  was  about  1,200,000,- 
000  pounds.  The  total  protection  on 
beet  sugar,  therefore,  is  about  $20,- 
000,000  a year.  Of  course  the  great- 
er part  of  this  goes  to  the  owners  of 
the  beet  sugar  lands — the  most  of 
which  are  probably  owned  by  indi- 
viduals. 

It  is  probably  true,  as  was  stated  on 
May  16,  before  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  San  Francisco,  by  John  L. 
Howard,  president  of  the  Union  Sugar 
Company,  that 

“Under  an  abolition  of  the  sugar 
duty,  the  less  favored  domestic  cane 
plantations  and  nearly  all,  if  not  all, 
the  beet  factories  will  stop,  not  imme- 
diately to  be  sure,  but  gradually.  Rigid 
economy  will  be  exercised,  the  farmers 
will  be  tendered  lower  prices  for  their 
beets,  but  in  most  instances  these  ef- 
forts to  survive  will  prove  ineffective." 

If  the  Democrats  are  in  power  next 
year  they  will  probably  reduce  the 
duty  on  sugar  from  1.90  cents  to  1.30 
cents  or  one  cent  per  pound.  They 
might  even  put  sugar  on  the  free  list. 
A reduction  of  ninety  cents  per  100 
pounds  would  mean  that  the  American 


Sugar  Refining  Company  would  get 
about  $7,000,000  a year  less  for  its 
beet  sugar  and  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Company  $1,800,000  less  for  its 
sugar.  The  reductions  of  these  amounts 
from  the  net  earnings  would  leave 
nothing  for  the  holders  of  the  common 
stocks  of  these  companies.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  much  of  this  loss  could 
be  shifted  to  the  owners  of  the  beet 
lands. 

The  Steel  Stocks. 

Partly  because  of  increased  domestic 
production  and  competition  and  part- 
ly because  of  higher  prices  abroad,  the 
export  and  domestic  prices  of  steel 
products  have  been  nearer  together 
during  the  last  year,  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time  since  1899*  Instead  of  a 
tariff  protection  of  $8  or  $10  a ton,  as. 
formerly,  the  present  protection  is 
probably  less  than  $5,  and  may  not  ex- 
ceed $4  a ton.  It  is,  perhaps* 
greatest  on  tin  plates  (duty  1 2-10 
cents  per  pound) ; on  wire  (duty  1 
cent  to  1%  cents  per  pound),  on  rails 
(duty  $3.92  a ton),  on  cotton  ties*, 
hoops,  etc.  (duty  3-10  cent  to  6-10 
cents  per  pound),  and  on  plates  (duty 
3-10  to  cent  per  pound). 

The  total  output  of  steel  products- 
now  being  about  20,000,000  tons  a 
year,  the  protection  (at  $4  a ton)  is 
about  $80,000,000 — at  the  mills.  About 
half  of  this  goes  to  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  With  free  steel  the- 
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Steel  Corporation's  earnings  then 
would  be  reduced  ^about  $40,000,000  a 
year — or  from  $100,000,000  to  $60,- 
000,000,  on  the  present  basis  of  earn- 
ings. As  this  corporation  should  have 
at  least  $80,000,000  a year  for  fixed 
charges,  depreciation  and  dividends  on 
the  preferred  stock,  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that,  with  free  steel,  there 
could  be  no  dividend  on  Steel  Common. 

Assuming  that  the  Democrats  would 
not  put  all  steel  products  on  the  free 
list,  but  would  put  through  the  metal 
bill  that  passed  the  House  this  year, 
we  would  expect  the  net  earings  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  to  be  decreased  by 
about  $25,000,000.  But  even  this  loss 
would  probably  leave  nothing  for  the 
dividend  on  Steel  Common. 

Similar  statements  can  be  made  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  the  free  steel,  or 
reduced  duties,  on  the  earnings  and 
stocks  of  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany, the  Sloss-Sheffield  Company,  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company.  These 
companies,  however,  make,  relatively, 
more  heavy,  and  less  fine,  products  and 
therefore,  probably  profit  less  because 
of  the  tariff  than  does  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration. It  is  true,  though,  that  they 
have  a narrower  margin  of  profit  than 
does  the  Steel  Corporation,  after  pay- 
ing fixed  charges.  The  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company  would  also  gain  some- 
thing by  free  ore  (present  duty  fifteen 
cents  a ton  only)  for  it  owns  ore  lands 
in  Cuba. 

Other  Tariff  Protected  Stocks. 

Only  brief  mention  can  be  made  of 
some  of  .the  other  stocks  that  are  likely 
to  suffer  most  by  lower  duties. 

The  duty  on  woolen  goods  will  prob- 
ably be  reduced  from  eighty  per  cent, 
to  forty  per  cent.  While  the  American 
Woolen  Company  will  gain  much  by 
cheaper  wool,  it  will  undoubtedly  lose 
more  by  being  forced  to  sell  at  much 
lower  prices.  Its  stocks  will  probably 
decline  much. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Company 
will  probably  lose  fully  half  of  its 


6% 

BONDS 


ARE  Six’s,  10-year  deben- 
tures based  on  select  New  York 
realty.  $104,  $504,  $1000, 
etc.,  Interest  semi-annually. 


American  Real  Estate  Gempany 

Founded  1888 

Amts,  $24,114,240  Capital  aad  Surpiat,  $2,076,687 
5*47  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


present  protection — duty  thirty-five  per 
cent,  on  many  products.  Its  profits  of 
$6,000,000  or  $7,000,000  a year  will 
almost  certainly  be  cut  in  two,  leaving 
little  or  nothing  for  the  common  stock. 

The  National  Lead  Company  would 
probably  be  able  to  earn  nothing  on  the 
common  stock  if  the  duties  on  lead  and 
paints  were  reduced  fifty  per  cent — as 
they  are  likely  to  be. 

The  Central  Leather  Company  can 
now  lose  but  little  by  tariff  reduction 
as  the  duty  on  sole  leather  is  but  five 
per  cent. 

The  International  Paper  Company 
can  lose  but  little  as,  under  the  Canadi- 
an Reciprocity  Act,  wood  pulp  was 
virtually  put  on  the  free  list  and  the 
duty  on  print  paper  was  reduced  from 
8-10  to  3-16  of  a cent  per  pound. 

The  American  Window  Glass  and 
the  National  (plate)  Glass  companies 
will  be  likely  to  lose  much  by  lower 
duties. 

The  stocks  of  the  American  Hide 
and  Leather  Company,  the  Corn  Pro- 
ducts Refining  Company,  The  Railway 
Steel  Spring  Company,  the  United 
States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company,  and 
the  American  Can  Company  will  prob- 
ably lose  more  than  they  will  gain  by 
tariff  reduction. 


LISTED  AND  UNLISTED 

'T'HE  change  in  opinion  regarding 
A investment  fundamentals  that  has 
developed  in  the  recent  past,  say 
Turner  Tucker  & Co.,  has  aroused  a 
widespread,  interesting  and  instructive 
discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
listed  and  unlisted  securities.  An  in- 
telligent investigation  of  the  subject 
has  brought  out  facts  that  have  been 
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both  surprising  and  pleasing.  Many  assumes  an  element  of  risk  in  the  pos- 

of  the  old  time  theories  that  safety  of  sibility  of  violent  market  fluctuations 

principal,  regularity  of  return,  market-  for  his  securities  that  much  more  than 
ability  and  high  collateral  value  were  offsets  any  gain  that  may  accrue  to  him 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  listed  from  a quick  market.  The  average  con- 
stocks  and  bonds  have  been  eliminated.  servative  investor  is  not,  however,  seek- 
Tliis  new  condition  is  really  one  of  the  ing  for  such  an  employment  of  his 
products  of  a progressive  age  and  is  in  funds  as  will  permit  of  his  buying  this 
no  sense  attributable  to  a lessened  week  and  selling  next.  He  desires,  first 
worth  for  the  better  class  listed  securi-  of  all,  something  that  will  assure  the 

ties.  The  ideas  of  a decade  ago  have  safety  of  his  principal.  He  wants, 

simply  given  way  to  new  and  broader  equally  with  this,  a regular  and  satis- 
views  well  fitted  to  the  present  day  re-  factory  return — the  largest  indeed, 
quirements.  that  can  properly  be  obtained.  He  has 

regard  also  for  the  marketability  of  his 
Old  Theories  Are  Passing.  securities,  but  in  this  connection  he 

The  old  time  belief  that  low  interest  cares  more  for  stability  than  he  does 

bearing  municipal  bonds  were  the  only  ^or  activity.  He  really  prefers  to  be 

safe  “unlisted”  securities  available  for  rel,e'’ed  of  th,e  ,rr,tat,on  and  anxiety 

conservative  investors  has  now  been  u,sually  a“e"dant  upon  erratlc  Price 

effectually  dispelled.  The  creation  of  changes.  While  counting  upon  an  en- 

tnany  public  service  corporations,  inci-  '“ncement  in  the  market  value  of  his 
dent  to  the  commercial  development  of  holdings,  he  is  well  content  to  have  it 

new  inventions  and  the  improvement  of  c°me  graduall-v>  knowing  as  he  does 

old  ones— electric  light,  gas,  street  tbat  an  improvement  of  this  sort  re- 

railwav,  telephone  and  the  like-to-  flec1Lts  a betterment  in  inherent  worth 

gether  with  a great  expansion  of  indus-  ™ther  than  a temporary— and  it  may 

trial  operations,  has  brought  into  the  be  an  unwarranted—  bulge, 

market  a large  class  of  high  grade  in- 
vestment securities  which,  though  un-  Investment  Selections  Based  On 
listed,  possess — in  many  cases — great-  Real  W6rth. 

er  merit  than  do  the  long  list  of  Stock 

Exchange  issues.  It  may  be  still  true.  It  is  the  enlarged  and  steadily  grow- 
as  is  claimed,  that  the  man  who  for  one  ing  understanding  of  these  new  invest- 

reason  or  another,  desires  to  keep  his  ment  views  that  has  served  to  popular- 

capital  constantly  liquid,  that  is  “to  ize  in  a surprising  manner  unlisted  se- 

turn  it  over”  from  time  to  time,  will  find  curities.  The  demand  for  these  issues 

it  to  his  advantage  perhaps,  to  invest  has  grown  so  rapidly  in  the  recent 

that  capital  in  listed  stocks  and  bonds.  past  that  many  conservative  banking 

Even  in  such  cases,  however,  he  houses  have  not  only  established  un- 
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listed  departments  but  have  also  been 
devoting  their  chief  energy  to  the  en- 
largement of  this  particular  line  of 
business.  A high  authority,  possessing 
a keen  discernment,  ascribes  this  ex- 
ceptional investment  demand  for  the 
unlisted  issues  to  a “new  public,” 
which  is  really  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  “old  public,”  having  gained 


wisdom  by  experience,  has  finally 
come  to  see  its  real  opportunities  in 
the  right  light.  Truly,  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  listed  and  unlisted 
securities  is  fast  being  eliminated  and 
real  worth  rather  than  a stock  ex- 
change listing  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  be  the  determining  factor  in 
investment  selections. 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  A LARGER  INCOME  FROM 

INVESTMENTS 

By  Frederick  Carles,  Manager  F.  J.  Lisman  Sc  Co.,  Chicago 


ago , when  the  Legislatures 
of  the  several  states  wherein  mut- 
ual savings  banks  operate  formulated 
laws  regulating  the  investments  of  sav- 
ings-deposits,  they  created  certain 
standards  of  value.  In  bonds,  it  was 
enacted  that  United  States  Government, 
some  State  and  Municipal,  and  some 
railroad  securities,  could  be  purchased. 
So  far  as  they  knew,  the  Legislatures 
selected  the  cream  of  what  were  then 
available  and  passed  their  laws  to  ad- 
mit only  those,  or  bonds,  to  be  subse- 
quently issued,  under  practically  simi- 
lar conditions. 

Although  these  savings  bank  laws 
have  been  changed  and  modified  from 
time  to  time,  they  established  a prefer- 
ence for  certain  issues  of  securities, 
and  this  preference  increased  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  business  and  in- 
vestment, so  that  at  times  of  invest- 
ment activity,  there  are  many  issues  of 
bonds  whose  quotations  in  the  open 
market  are  about  the  same  as  the  cur- 
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rent  rate  of  the  day  for  money.  The 
average  income  yield  of  these  preferred 
investments,  ranging  from  say  three 
per  cent  to  4%  per  cent.,  has  been 
usually  regarded  by  the  layman  as  a 
fair  return  upon  his  invested  capital. 

Rising  Prices. 

It  is  difficult  in  these  days  to  pick 
up  a newspaper  or  magazine  which  has 
not  somewhere  in  its  pages  a comment 
upon  the  present  high  cost  of  living,  its 
causes  and  remedies.  It  has  become  a 
serious  question  for  those  whose  in- 
come has  not  advanced  during  recent 
years  proportionately  with  the  cost  of 
the  necessities  of  life. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  the 
purchase  price  of  food  articles  in  the 
United  States  has  advanced  about 
forty  per  cent.  This  does  not  mean 
necessarily  that  basic  costs  have  in- 
creased to  that  extent,  but  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  original 
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values,  which,  added  to  a more  expen- 
sive handling  from  start  to  finish,  re- 
sults in  delivery  to  the  “ultimate  con- 
sumer’* at  this  enormous  advance  over 
what  was  formerly  paid.  But  we  are 
justified  in  believing  that  the  original 
producer,  as  well  as  those  who  assist  in 
bringing  his  product  to  the  consumer, 
have  each  received  some  advance  over 
earlier  prices,  for  labor  or  handling, 
so  that  the  increase  in  final  values  is, 
in  a measure,  not  much  more  than  an 
offset.  But  to  the  person  who  invested 
in  bonds  fifteen  years  ago,  the  condi- 
tion bears  a different  aspect,  for  there 
is  no  change  in  the  face  of  his  interest 
coupons,  and,  if  the  cost  of 

the  necessities  of  life  has  in- 
creased, or  as  it  might  better  be 

stated,  if  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  has  declined,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  live  as  comfortably  to-day  as  was 
possible  only  a few  years  ago  upon  the 
same  amount  of  income.  This  is  the 
condition  that  has  prompted  an  inclina- 
tion to  favor  higher  income-bearing  in- 
vestments than  would  have  been  con- 
sidered in  earlier  times. 

Investment  bankers  are  merchants 
in  their  line.  They  probably  read  and 
study  more  than  the  practitioners  of 
any  other  profession,  have  a greater 
conception  of  the  possible  importance 
of  small  things,  and  naturally  observe 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  their 
clients  to  look  at  investments  offering 
a higher  rate.  So  they,  too,  have  given 
closer  scrutiny  to  a liberal-yielding 
bond,  and,  in  fact,  have  gone  into  the 
markets  for  them. 

Neglected  Opportunities. 

There  always  have  been  securities 
whose  desirability  has  been  recognized 
by  some  investment  firm  of  good  stand- 
ing, offering  an  income  of  from  five  to 


six  per  cent,  and  often  more;  but  be- 
cause the  investing  public  had  not  the 
foresight  of  the  investment  banker,  or 
were  timid  as  to  his  recommendations, 
they  sought  the  better  known  or  more 
active  issues  and  consequent  lower 
yield. 

As  a general  thing,  people  at  large 
are  poorly  advised  upon  financial  mat- 
ters. Nearly  every  publication  with  a 
substantial  circulation  carries  an  in- 
vestment department,  but  many  of 
them  neglect  to  provide  an  editor, 
trained  in  financial  work,  to  conduct  it. 
It  comes  to  pass  that  readers  are  en- 
couraged to  confine  their  investments 
to  listed  issues  (usually  bonds  legal 
for  savings  banks  in  the  eastern  states) 
the  bonds  of  very  large  enterprises  and 
local  securities.  Investors,  in  conse- 
quence, pass  by  many  securities  which 
are  equally  safe,  as  readily  negotiable, 
(for  stock  exchange  transactions  rep- 
resent only  a part  of  the  sales  of  the 
day)  and  in  many  respects  a better  in- 
vestment. 

This  is  an  age  of  advertising  and  it 
would  not  be  offering  due  respect  to  en- 
terprise to  fail  to  mention  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  as  an  advertising 
feature  in  the  sale  of  investments.  It 
has  helped,  and  very  materially,  to* 
bring  into  common  recognition  the  fact 
that  good  securities,  paying  from  five 
to  six  per  cent.,  are  easily  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  that  reputable  dealers  are 
engaged  in  their  distribution.  While 
the  so-called  “standard**  trunk-line 
railroad  and  large  municipal  invest- 
ments maintain  prices  that  yield  from 
four  to  4^  per  cent.,  smaller  lines  is- 
sue securities  equally  attractive  that 
pay  from  five  to  six  per  cent.  Good 
public  service  securities,  such  as  the 
bonds  of  gas,  electric  light  and  electric 
railway  corporations,  will  pay  five  per 
cent.,  or  better,  and  the  bonds  of  es- 
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tablished  commercial  concerns  will 
yield  even  more. 

Choosing  A Banker. 

We  are  now  in  a period  when  it  be- 
hooves the  investor,  perhaps  more  than 
at  any  other  time,  to  be  careful  as  to 
his  selection  of  an  investment  banker. 
The  inclination  towards  high-rate  in- 
vestments has  encouraged  the  flotation 
of  many  securities  that  have  not  made 
good.  It  produces  the  promotion  by 
inexperienced  parties  of  what  are 
known  as  “construction  propositions 
that  is  to  say,  enterprises  in  process  of 
establishment,  as,  for  instance,  the 
many  irrigation  systems  whose  bonds 
have  been  placed  before  the  public  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  and  whose  com- 
pletion in  only  a few  cases  has  become 
a fact.  And  the  same  applies  in  many 
other  lines.  Bonds  on  attractive  terms 
have  been  offered  to  frugal  people,  ef- 
ficient salesmanship  having  had  the  ef- 
fect of  placing  in  possession  of  those 
who  could  least  afford  a loss, 
securities  that  are  worth  perhaps  little 
more  than  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
printed. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  in  a peri- 
od of  excessive  stock  flotations.  The 
writer  has  before  him  the  circular  of  a 
company  which  has  issued  its  seven  per 
cent,  preferred  stock  at  a price 
around  par  and  which  it  is  pledged  to 
redeem  at  125.  In  all  probability  this 
corporation  will  be  able  to  make  good 
on  its  contract,  but  it  is  going  to  the 
other  extreme  and  paying  more  for  the 
use  of  capital  than  is  necessary.  Its 
success  will  encourage  smaller  and  less 
responsible  corporations  to  commit 
themselves  to  the  same  promises  with 
every  probability  that  in  the  first  period 
of  business  depression  some  of  them 
will  fall  by  the  wayside. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  said,  that 
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from  five  to  six  per  cent,  can  easily  be 
obtained  upon  «safe  investments.  But 
the  investor  must  be  guided  more  by 
the  experience,  judgment  and  fore- 
sight of  the  investment  banker  with 
whom  he  deals  than  by  any  conclusions 
at  which  he  himself  may  arrive  as  to 
the  safety  of  securities  he  may  be 
considering:  Consequently,  it  is  hi 

these  times  absolutely  essential  that  the 
investor  go  direct  to  an  investment 
house  whose  standing  is  established 
and  can  be  verified  through  the  com- 
mercial agencies  or  any  other  recog- 
nized source. 


THE  GOVERNMENTS  GAIN 


The  Millions  of  Dollars  of  Its  Obligations 
Which  Are  Never  Presented  For 
Redemption 


'T'HE  reported  loss  of  many  thous- 
A ands  of  dollars  by  the  sinking  of 
the  “Titanic”  says  the  National  City 
Bank,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
frequently  benefits  by  the  misfortunes 
6f  the  people.  It  never  can  be  known 
what  amount  of  United  States  money 
went  down  with  the  “Titanic”,  but 
whatever  the  sum  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  just  so  much  additional 
to  its  credit,  as  it  can  never  be  pre- 
sented for  redemption. 

A week  rarely  or  never  passes  that 
the  Treasury  Department  does  not  re- 
ceive for  redemption  a number  of 
packages  containing  money  that  has 
been  partly  destroyed  by  fire  and  in 
all  cases  where  the  bills  can  be  satis- 
factorily identified  new  money  is  is- 
sued therefor;  but  frequently  only  a 
portion  of  the  bill  remains  and  in  that 
event,  if  three-fifths  of  the  note  can 
be  identified  the  full  face  value  is  re- 
turned to  the  owner,  but  if  less  than 
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three-lifths  can  be  identified  only  one-  tilated  and  worn,  but  they  are  never 

half  of  the  value  is  returned.  These  paid  out  again  other  than  in  small 

losses  by  fire  aggregate  each  year  a amounts  and  in  exceptional  cases.  The 

very  large  sum;  but  what  has  become  Treasury  now  has  on  hand  only  about 

of  the  millions  of  dollars  of  which  $246  of  these  small  notes.  In  1879 

there  is  no  trace,  is  an  unsolved  prob-  the  Department  recognizing  the  fact 

lem.  Treasury  officials  speak  of  the  that  comparatively  few  of  these  old 
great  fires  that  in  years  past  have  fractional  notes  would  ever  be  pre- 
swept Chicago,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  sented  to  the  Treasury,  directed  the 

Baltimore  and  other  cities  and  esti-  segregation  of  a fund  of  something 

mate  that  many  millions  must  have  over  $8,000,000  held  in  the  Treasury 

been  lost  in  these  great  conflagrations.  for  the  redemption  of  those  notes,  the 
Early  in  the  civil  war  the  United  amount  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 

States  issued  over  $400,000,000  of  of  war  pensions.  Large  sums  of  this 

legal  tender  notes  which  were  used  in  issue  are  no  doubt  held  by  collectors  as 

payment  of  all  Government  obliga-  souvenirs. 

tions,  including  the  pay  of  the  armies  Of  the  civil  war  issue  of  compound 
in  the  field.  At  this  time  there  are  interest  notes  which  amounted  to  near- 
still outstanding  over  $3,000,000  of  ly  $267,000,000  there  still  remains 

these  notes  in  the  denominations  of  $1  outstanding  approximately  $1 60,000 

and  $2  alone,  which  are  never  heard  and  of  this  issue  only  $70  came  to  the 

from  except  now  and  then  a stray  bill  Treasury  last  year.  Of  the  issue  of 

or  two  is  presented  for  redemption.  It  seven-thirty  notes  running  from 

is  a fair  assumption  that  a large  per-  1861  to  1865,  which  totaled  about 

centage  of  the  whole  $3,000,000  has  $970,000,000  there  is  still  outstanding 

been  accidentally  destroyed  and  this  is  $130,000,  and  only  $100  in  these  notes 

undoubtedly  proportionately  true  of  were  redeemed  last  year, 

all  of  the  old  issues.  Of  the  war-time  demand  note  issue 

Soon  after  the  war  began  the  Gov-  of  $60,000,000  a total  of  $53,000  is 

ernment  issued  from  time  to  time,  an  still  unaccounted  for  and  none  of  this 

aggregate  of  nearly  $369,000,000  in  issue  has  recently  been  presented  for 

fractional  paper  money  and  something  redemption. 

over  $15,000,000  is  still  carried  in  the  During  the  issue  of  the  Spanish  war 
Treasury  accounts  as  outstanding,  al-  loan  in  June  and  July,  1898,  about 

235,000  Government  checks  were  sent  to  subscribers  for  small  amounts  of 

though  only  a few  hundred  dollars  are  these  bonds  which  represented  the  in- 
presented  each  year  for  redemption.  terest  due  from  the  date  of  its  receipt 

As  fast  as  these  old  war-time  “shin-  until  August  1,  the  date  of  the  bonds, 

plasters,”  come  in,  the  Treasury  de-  and  over  10,000  of  these  checks  have 

strovs  all  of  them  that  arc  much  mu-  never  been  presented  for/bavment. 
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It  is  assumed  that  as  nearly  all  of 
the  checks  were  for  small  amounts, 
some  of  them  for  only  a few  cents, 
they  also  have  been  kept  as  souvenirs. 

Many  people  who  received  Govern- 
ment checks  in  payment  of  interest  on 
live  bonds  seem  to  be  very  careless  or 
not  in  need  of  funds,  as  a large  num- 


ber of  these  checks  never  have  been 
presented  for  payment.  One  party 
alone  is  known  to  have  in  his  posses- 
sion an  aggregate  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars  represented  by  these  checks 
and  although  frequently  importuned 
to  present  them  for  payment,  he  has  sa 
far  neglected  to  do  so. 


INVESTMENT  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES 


GUARANTEED  STOCKS. 

Quoted  by  W.  E.  Hutton  & Co.,  Dealers  In  In- 
vestment Securities,  60  Broadway.  New  York. 

(Guaranteeing  company  in  parenthesea) 

Bid.  Asked, 

Albany  & Susquehanna  (D.  & H. ) . .285  294 

Allegheny  & West'n  (B.  R.  I.  A P.).130  140 

Atlanta  & Charlotte  A.  L.  (So.R.R.).175 

Beech  Creek  (N.  Y.  Central) 92  96 

Boston  A Lowell  (B.  A M.)  214  ... 

Boston  A Albany  (N.  Y.  Cen.) 220  223 

Boston  & Providence  (Old  Colony). 296  800 

Broadway  & 7 th  Av.  R.  R.  Co. 

(Met.  St.  Ry.  Co.)  160  190 

Brooklyn  City  R.  R.  (Bk.  H.  R.  R. 

Co.)  160  164 

Camden  & Burlington  Co.  (Penn. 

R.  R.)  130  140 

Cayuga  & Susquehanna  (D.L. AW.)  .205  215 

Christopher  & 10th  St.  R.  R.  Co. 

(M.  S.  R)  130  140 

Cleveland  & Pittsburg  (Pa.  R.  R.)..168  172 

Cleveland  A Pittsburg  Betterment..  98  100 

Columbus  A Xenia  205  208 

Commercial  Union  (Com'l  C.  Co.).. 100  110 

Concord  A Montreal  (B.  A M.) 156  162 

Concord  A Portsmouth  (B.  A M.)..170  ... 

Conn.  A Passumpsio  (B.  A L.)....139 

Conn.  River  (B.  A M.)  270 

Dayton  A Mich.  pfd.  (C.  H.  A D.)..180  190 

Delaware  & Bound  B.  (Phila.AR.)  .190  200 

Detroit,  Hillsdale  A S.  W.  (L.  8.  A 

M.  S.»  96  99 

East  Pa-  (Phlla.  A Reading) 125  135 

Eighth  Av.  St.  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.  C-).300 
Elmira  A Williamsport  pfd.  (Nor. 

Cen.)  142  152 

Erie  A Kalamazoo  (J.  S.  A S.) 200  220 

Erie  A Pittsburg  (Penn.  R.  R.) 135  140 

Ft.  Wayne  A Jackson  pfd.  (L.  8.  A 

H gj  .128  133 

Franklin  Tel*.’  Co.  (West*  * Union)  ! ’.  ’.110  115 

Forty-second  St.  A G.  St.  R.  R. 

(Met.  St.  Ry.)  260  2S0 

Georgia  R.  R.  A Bk.  Co.  (L.  A N. 

A.  C.  L.)  266  272 

Gold  A Stock  Tel.  Co.  (W.  U.) 115  123 

Grand  River  Valley  (Mich.  Cent.).. 112  118 

Hereford  Railway  (Maine  Central).  85  92 

Inter  Ocean  Telegraph  (W.  U.)....  98  104 

Illinois  Cen.  Leased  Lines  (111.  Cen.)  92  96 

Jackson.  Lans.  A Saginaw  (M.  C.)..  SO  86 

Joliet  A Chicago  (Chic.  A Al.) 160  165 

Kalamazoo,  Al.  A G.  Rapids  (L.  S. 

A S.)  130  140 

Kan.  C..  Ft.  Scott  A M.,  pfd.  (St. 

L.  A S.  F.)  77  SO 

K.  C.,  St.  L & C.  pfd.  (Chic.  A Al.)105  130 

Little  Miami  (Penn.  R.  R.)  209  212 

Louisiana  A Mo.  Riv.  (Chic.  A Atl.)125  150 

Mobile  A Birmingham  pfd.  4%  (So. 

Ry.)  70  80 

Mobile  A Ohio  (So.  Ry.)  80  87 

Morris  A Essex  (Del..  Lack.  A W.)  .173  176 

Nashville  A Decatur  (L.  & N. ) 1S5  190 

N.  Y„  Brooklyn  A Man.  Beach  pfd. 

(L.  I.  R.  R.)  105  120 


Bid.  Asked. 


N.  Y.  A Harlem  (C.  & P.)  325  355 

N.  Y.  L.  A Western  (D.  L.  A W.).122  126 

Ninth  Av.  R.  R.  Co.  (M.  St.  Ry.  Co.)  140  190 

North  Carolina  R.  R.  (So.  Ry.) 168  167 

North  Pennsylvania  (Phlla.  A R.)..193 
North  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  (Erie  R.  R.)..  85  92 

Northwestern  Telegraph  (W.  U.)....115  125 

Nor.  A Wor.  pfd.  (N.Y..N.H.AH.) . .210 

Old  Colony  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  A H.) 188  191 

Oswego  A Syracuse  (D.  L.  A W. ) . . 205  220 

Pacific  A Atlantic  Tel.  (VV.  U.) 70  75 

Peoria  A Bureau  Val.  (C.R.I.AP. ) . . 175  185 

Pitts.  B.  A L.  (B.  L.  E.  A C.  Co.).  61  G5 

Pitts.  Ft.  Wayne  A Chic.  (Pa.R.R. ) . 169  172 

Pitta,  Ft.  Wayne  A Chic,  special 

(Pa.  R.  R.)  160  186 

Pitta.,  McKeesport.  McWport  A Y. 

(P.  A L.  E.  M.  S.)  129  132 

Providence  A Worcester  (N.  Y.,  N. 

H.  A H.)  270 

Rensselaer  A Saratoga  (D.  A H'.)..185  192 

Rome.  Watertown  A O.  (N.Y.Cen.) 

Saratoga  A Schenectady  (D.  A H.).162  172 

Second  Av.  St.  R.  R.  (M.  8.  R.  Co.)  10  16 


Southern  Atlantic  Tel.  (W.  U.)....  90  H>0 

Sixth  Av.  R.  R.  (Met.  S.  R.  Co.)... 110  120 

Southwestern  R.  R.  (Cent  of  Ga.).110  114 

Troy  A Greenbush  (N.  Y.  Cent.)... 160  188 

Twenty-third  St.  R.  R.  (M.  a R.)..200  260 

Upper  Coos  (Maine  Central) 122 

Utica,  Chen.  A Susq.  (D.  L.  A W.) 

United  N.  J.  A Canal  Co.  (Pa.R.R.) 

Valley  of  New  York  (D.,  L.  A W.).117  122 

Warren  R.  R.  Co.  (D..  L.  A W.) 165  170 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES. 

Quoted  by  J.  K.  Rice,  Jr.,  A Co.,  Brokers  and 
Dealers  in  Miscellaneous  Securities.  33  Wall 
St.,  New  York. 

Bid.  Asked. 

Adams  Express  198  205 

American  Brass  135  140 

American  Chicle  Com 220  225 

American  Chicle  Pfd 104  106 

American  Express  201  205 

Atlantic  Fruit  A Steamship 3 6 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Com 62  65 

Babcock  A Wilcox  107  109 

Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Com 122  V.  124 

Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Pfd 108^  110 

Bush  Terminal  70  85 

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  Com 188  195 

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  Pfd 116  11S 

Del..  Lack.  A "Western  Coal  380  390 

E.  I.  du  Pont  Powder  Com 195  202 

E.  I.  du  Pont  Powder  Pfd 94  97 

E.  W.  Bliss  Com 65  83 

E.  W.  Biles  Pfd 120  130 

General  Baking  Co.  <"oin 32  35 

General  Baking  Co.  Pfd 81  $4 

Gray  National  Telautograph  8 13 

Hudson  Companies  Pfd 4 9 52 

Hudson  A Manhattan  Com /’r'TjL  18 
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Bid.  Asked. 


Hudson  & Manhattan  Pfd 25  27 

International  Nickel  Com 304  307 

International  Nickel  Pfd 103  106 

International  Silver  Pfd 130  135 

Kings  Co.  E.  L.  & P 130  134 

Otis  Elevator  Com 72  76 

Otis  Elevator  Pfd 100  103 

Phelps.  Dodge  & Co 214  220 

Pope  Manufacturing  Com 33  37 

Pope  Manufacturing  Pfd 72  76 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Com 213  218 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Pfd 108  110 

Rubber  Goods  Mfg.  Pfd 104  110 

Safety  Car  Heating  & Lighting  ....116  118 

Sen  Sen  Chiclet  121  125 


Bid.  Asked. 

Singer  Manufacturing  288  293 

Standard  Coupler  Com 35  40 

Texas  & Pacific  Coal  96  101 

Thompson-Starrett  Com 150  175 

Thompson-Starrett  Com.  (with  ctf.  1.175  200 

Thompson-Starrett  Pfd 109  115 

U.  S.  Express  85  90 

U.  S.  Motor  Com 4 Vi  5 

U.  S.  Motor  Pfd 18  20 

Union  Typewriter  Com 40  42 

Union  Typewriter  1st  Pfd 109  113 

Union  Typewriter  2d  Pfd 105  109 

Virginian  Railway  15  20 

Wells  Fargo  Express  133  137 

Western  Pacific  7 9 


BANKING  PUBLICITY 

Conducted  by  T.  D.  MacGregor 


BACKING  UP  ADVERTISING 

THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE  BANK’S  WORKING  FORCE 
By  A.  M.  Ingraham,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A SUBJECT  of  vital  importance  in 
**  connection  with  successful  bank 
advertising  is  the  co-operation  of  the 
entire  force.  Intelligent  advertising 
must  depend  for  its  final  success  upon 
the  tact  and  ability  of  the  man  at  the 
window.  All  that  the  best  advertising 
can  do  is  to  bring  the  prospective  cus- 
tomer into  the  bank  and  to  arouse  a 
desire  to  transact  business  or  deposit 
money. 

In  the  first  place,  the  advertising 
must  be  sufficiently  conservative,  so 
that  every  promise  which  it  makes  can 
he  fulfilled  by  the  equipment  and  or- 
ganization of  the  bank.  It  would  mani- 
festly be  unwise  to  describe,  in  an  ad- 
vertisement, some  equipment  or  facili- 
ty which  the  bank  does  not  possess.  It 
is  hazardous  to  assure  the  prospective 
patron  that  a certain  service  will  be 
rendered  or  assistance  afforded,  which 
is  not  provided  for  by  the  bank. 

In  the  second  place,  every  person  in 
the  bank  who  comes  into  contact  with 
the  public,  should  be  in  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  the  aims  and  spirit  of  the 
advertising.  It  is  often  a mere  mat- 
ter of  informing  the  force  concerning 
the  advertising  plans,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a ready  and  efficient  co-operation. 


When  special  emphasis  is  being  placed 
upon  any  one  facility,  those  persons 
on  the  force,  who  have  the  care  of  the 
department,  or  line  of  business,  should 
be  carefully  informed  with  regard  to 
all  of  the  details. 

Commercial  advertisers  have  found 
again  and  again  that  the  advertising 
has  brought  the  efficiency  of  the  sales 
force  to  a much  higher  level.  For  ex- 
ample, a mercantile  house  mentions  in 
its  advertisements  that  its  salespeople 
are  always  polite  and  attentive.  The 
very  fact  that  this  statement  has  gone 
forth  to  the  public  practically  pre- 
cludes impolite  treatment  on  the  part 
of  anybody  connected  with  the  house. 

In  the  same  manner  the  force  em- 
ployed by  a financial  institution  should 
co-operate  heartily  with  the  ideals  set 
forth  in  the  advertising.  The  fact  is 
that  business  can  be  procured  at  the 
windows  by  polite,  careful  attention 
and  prospective  patrons  may  be  turned 
away  as  a result  of  thoughtlessness  or 
lack  of  tact. 

Every  member  of  the  working  force 
should  come  to  feel  that  there  is  a cer- 
tain cost  connected  with  procuring  a 
visit  at  the  hank  by  each  prospective 
patron  and  when  a possible  depositor 
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“MADE  IN  CHICAGO"  WEEK 

UNDER.  THE  AUSPICES  OP  

THE  CHICAGO  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMERCE 


DEPOSITS 

“MADE-IN-CHICAGO”  BANKS 
$1,005,812,094 


The  banks  of  Chicago  are  heartily  in  favor  of  all  movements  to  boost  their  city. 
The  placard  above  was  displayed  conspicuously  in  bank  windows  during  the  week  of 
August  12  to  18.  The  total  amount  of  money  “ made ??  and  saved  in  the  City  of 
Chicago  is  indicative  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  great  Middle  West. 


or  patron  comes  into  the  bank,  the 
greatest  wisdom  must  be  exercised  to 
make  him  a regular  customer. 

While  the  employees  of  banks  are 
universally  men  of  culture  and  refin- 
ment,  yet  in  the  midst  of  duties  even 
the  best  of  us  are  often  forgetful  of 
those  little  amenities  which  have  so 
much  to  do  with  our  success  or  failure 
in  impressing  others  favorably.  It  is 
often  a good  plan  for  an  officer  of  a 
financial  institution  to  call  all  of  the 
employees  together  and  talk  with  them 
frankly  concerning  ways  of  procuring 
additional  business  at  the  windows. 

v 

BANKING  BY  MAIL 

A Reading  Notice  About  It  Which  a Vermont 
Bank  Published  in  Country  Papers 

"BANKING  by  mail  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  common  things  in  busi- 
ness life.  Almost  everybody  does  it; 
and  it  has  been  proved  to  be  an  emin- 
ently safe  proceeding.  Instances  are 
extremely  rare  where  funds  intrusted 
to  the  United  States  mails  for  delivery 
to  a savings  bank  have  gone  astray. 

It  is  just  as  safe  and  convenient  for 
a person  living  in  another  town  to 
make  a deposit  in  the  savings  depart- 


ment of  the  Waterbury  Savings  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.,  as  it  would  be  if  he 
lived  in  Waterbury. 

This  bank  has  a large  and  increas- 
ing deposit-bv-mail  business,  and  de- 
posits received  by  this  method  receive 
as  careful  attention  as  if  the  depositor 
appeared  at  the  bank  in  person. 

In  directing  the  affairs  of  this  bank 
the  officers  comply  strictly  with  the 
State  banking  laws  and  observe  every 
rule  that  has  for  its  object  the  safety 
and  success  of  the  institution. 

The  bank  pays  four  per  cent,  inter- 
est, the  periods  being  April  and  Octo- 
ber. Money  received  on  or  before  the 
fifth  of  any  month  draws  interest  from 
the  first. 

The  Waterbury  Savings  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  is  the  result  of  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Waterbury  National 
Bank,  one  of  the  oldest  chartered 
banks  in  Vermont.  The  deposits 
amount  to  nearly  $700,000. 

In  the  wise  management  of  its 
assets  rest  the  strength  and  prosperity 
of  every  bank. 

One  of  the  best  advertisements  this 
bank  has  is  a list  of  several  hundred 
satisfied  depositors.  They  like  its 
methods  and  do  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend it  to  their  neighbors. 
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Become  a depositor  in  this  bank  and 
we  feel  convinced  that  you  will  be  so 
well  pleased  with  its  way  of  doing 
business  that  it  will  continue  to  be  a 
Vermont  financial  institution  for  which 
you  have  so  high  a regard  that  it  will 
hold,  if  not  all,  at  least  a portion  of 
your  savings. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  for  some  peo- 
ple to  prefer  not  to  have  all  their 
money  in  the  home  bank.  This  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past  and  is  likely 
to  continue;  it  comes  with  the  natural 
course  of  events.  We  solicit  the  por- 
tion of  your  savings  that  you  do  not 
want  to  keep  at  home.  You  will  find  it 
just  as  convenient  to  do  business  with 
the  Waterbury  Savings  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  as  with  any  bank  in  your  lo- 
cality to  which  you  would  mail  your 
business.  Try  it. 

These  points  are  to  be  considered: 

You  can  deposit  with  this  institution 
by  mail  with  perfect  safety. 

Your  money  will  draw  four  per 
cent,  interest. 

Your  account  will  receive  the  same 
attention  whether  it  be  large  or  small. 

Interest  is  credited  to  you  April  1 
and  October  1. 

Address  W.  B.  Clark,  Treasurer,  16 
Main  street,  Waterbury,  Vt. 


EXPERT  OPINIONS 

Extracts  From  Recent  Ta  ks  on  Bank 
Advertising 

1>  ANKERS  of  Pittsburgh  have  used 
various  methods  in  their  efforts  to 
attract  deposits.  They  have  erected 
fine  buildings,  furnished  them  in  good 
taste  and  appropriately  decorated 
them.  They  have  provided  all  needed 
facilities  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, and  made  arrangements  for  the 
comfort  of  their  customers.  They  have 
elected  genial  officers  to  confer  with 
the  prospective  customer,  and  they 
have  employed  courteous  clerks  to  re- 
ceive deposits,  and  to  refuse  with 
suavity  and  grace  to  cash  checks  of- 
fered bv  the  unidentified.  And  they 
have  advertised. 


Perfect  strangers  have  come  into 
this  town  and  marvelled  at  the  quanti- 
ty and  quality  of  the  bank  advertising 
which  they  have  found  in  the  local 
newspapers.  They  have  said  that  in  no 
city  with  which  they  are  familiar  is 
newspaper  advertising  of  banks  car- 
ried on  with  more  ability  than  in 
Pittsburgh.  The  Bankers  Ad  Associa- 
tion has  been  told  that  fre- 
quently; and  its  members,  who  have 
been  doing  some  humble  efforts  in  that 
line  for  several  years,  are  quite  will- 
ing to  recognize  the  justice  of  the  ac- 
cusation. 

The  Pittsburgh  banks  advertise  not 
only  in  the  local  newspapers  but  also 
in  the  financial  and  other  journals 
which  circulate  widely,  and  as  a result 
they  draw  deposits  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  from  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well.  They  receive  money 
from  persons  who  send  their  savings 
here  for  the  interest  they  receive,  ac- 
companied by  the  safety  of  their  prin- 
cipal. The  national  banks  act  as  re- 
serve agents  for  banks  in  other  cities 
and  obtain  deposits  from  them  through 
the  attractive  terms  which  they  are  en- 
abled to  offer  by  reason  of  the  large 
demand  for  money  in  this  city. 

Of  course,  the  great  bulk  of  the  de- 
posits in  Pittsburgh  banks  come  from 
Pittsburgh  people  and  from  the  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  live  in  the  sub- 
urbs but  transact  their  business  and 
derive  their  livelihood  from  business 
activity  in  the  city.  These  people  are 
thrifty  and  have  shown  their  willing- 
ness to  save  money  and  put  it  into  the 
banks,  in  response  to  the  invitations  to 
do  so  which  they  see  in  every  news- 
paper they  pick  up. — William  H.  Si- 
viter,  Pittsburgh. 


Some  banks  there  are  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  advertising — either  good  or 
bad.  Such  banks  belong  to  the  good 
old  school,  the  members  of  which 
looked  upon  banking  as*  more  than  a 
business — more  even  than  a profes- 
sion. They  considered  it  a special 
“calling”  and  felt  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely unethical  to  indicate  in  any  way 
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whatsoever  any  anxiety  or  desire  for 
business.  Well  those  pleasant  old  days 
are  about  over.  To-day  modern  busi- 
ness, even  among  banks,  is  extremely 
competitive,  and  the  institution  that 
sits  idly  by  making  no  effort  to  secure 
customers  will  assuredly  make  less  of 
a success  than  will  its  advertising  com- 
petitor across  the  street,  other  things 
being  equal. 

The  question  of  bank  advertising  in 
the  last  analysis  resolves  itself  down  to 
this  proposition:  Does  it  pay  a bank  to 
advertise?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  testimony  of 
scores  of  banks  all  over  the  country 
who  have  advertised  in  an  honest, 
straightforward,  sensible,  dignified 
conservative  manner,  and  have  shown 
as  a result  a steady,  healthy,  continu- 
ous growth.  True  it  is  that  there  are 
many  banks  that  have  grown  without 
the  aid  of  advertising,  but  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  their  growth  would  have 
been  greater  had  they  adopted  the 
policy  of  talking  to  the  people  through 
the  medium  of  advertising.  Those  in- 
stitutions who  are  convinced  that  ad- 
vertising does  not  pay  have  undoubted- 
ly formed  their  opinions  from  the  use 
of  bad  advertising.  Those  who  assume 
the  contrary  view  are,  no  doubt,  advo- 
cates, not  of  bad  advertising,  but 
of  the  good. 

When  all  banks  come  to  believe  in 
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the  latter  kind,  and  to  practise  that 
belief  in  a consistent  manner,  there 
will  exist  a far  better  understanding 
between  the  banks  and  the  general 
public  than  there  is  to-day,  and  both 
the  banks  and  the  people  w’ill  be  the 
gainers  thereby. — Fred  W.  Ellsworth, 
New  York. 


Bert  E.  Lyons  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  ex- 
plained to  the  Springfield,  Mass., 
Board  of  Trade  recently  the  great 
part  that  advertising  may  play  in  the 
building  up  of  a national  bank.  Partly 
through  his  efforts  the  Manufacturers' 
National  Bank  of  Troy  has  been 
strengthened  in  a few  years  from  the 
smallest  bank  in  the  city  to  the  largest, 
and  the  number  of  depositors  increased 
from  3,700  to  over  12,000.  Many  ad- 
vertising mediums  were  used,  but  in 
all  cases  the  matter  placed  before  the 
public  was  simple,  plain  common 
sense  which  all  could  appreciate.  It 
was  designed  to  make  the  every-day 
man  better  acquainted  with  the  ad- 
vatages  offered  by  such  a bank  to  the 
common  man,  which  are  simply  the  ad- 
vantages of  saving  a part  of  the  in- 
come instead  of  spending  all  of  it.  The 
advertisements  aimed  above  all  things 
to  be  courteous  and  kind,  with  evidence 
that  the  bank  wras  willing  to  act  as  the 
friend  of  all  who  would  allow  it  to  do 


so. 

Mr.  Lyons  explained  that  there 
w’ere  many  inherent  difficulties  in  such 
advertising,  as  there  are  only  two  sub- 
jects to  talk  about,  although  under  his 
system  something  fresh  had  to  be  of- 
fered to  the  public  every  day.  His  ad- 
vertisements concern  only  “deposits” 
and  “commercial  accounts,”  but  he  had 
little  use  for  dry  statements  of  capi- 
talization, lists  of  officers  and  direc- 
tors. The  advantages  of  thrift  were 
brought  out  in  such  a w’av  that  even 
the  poorest  man  could  feel  that  the 
advertisements  had  some  message  for 
him  personally;  in  fact,  the  personal 
note  was  emphasized  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. All  the  advertisements  were  de- 
signed also  to  get  new  business  “to- 
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day,”  rather  than  “to-morrow,”  and 
the  word  “now*”  had  a prominent  place 
in  many  of  them.  He  always  talked 


directly  to  the  public,  addressing 
“you,”  rather  than  everybody,  and  no 
one  in  particular. 


HOW  BANKS  ARE  ADVERTISING 


Note  and  Comment  on  Current  Financial  Advertising 


^DEFERRING  to  the  “Knights 
Templar”  advertisement  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  re- 
produced herewith,  Nathaniel  Fergus- 
on of  the  Philadelphia  “Record” 
writes : 

The  enclosed  advertisement  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  is  a good  one, 
and  it  appeals  to  our  bankers  here,  where  I 
have  shown  it.  In  cities  where  there  are 
frequent  conventions  and  assemblies  of  men 


Ov  bnitaiiM  to  bights  Tcopbr. 


This  institution  beinf  no  widely  known  ns  tko 
oldest  Notions!  Bsnk  in  Western  Penns;  Iranis, 
is  roost  nut  I7  visited  by  people  from  nil  ports 
of  the  eountry. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  The  First  Nations! 
Bonk  extend  to  the  Knights  Templar  attend- 
ing the  State  Condors  o' sordini  iorttatien  to 
visit  Hs  handsome  bonking  rooms,  moke  nan 
of  its  complete  equipment  end  avail  them- 
selves of  its  stenographic  sad  -other  serviers 
at  on y time  they  desire. 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  PITTSBURGH 
nm  AVENUE  AM  WOOD  SUET 
OCAK  L TUUK.  hm **  F.  1 


TAKING  ADVANTAGE  OF  AN  OCCASION. 


from  all  over  the  country  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  a good  way  of  soliciting  the 
patronage  of  the  local  friends  of  such  vis- 
itors as  the  various  conventions  occur. 

We  believe  that  the  appeal  to  the 
delegates  themselves  upon  such  oc- 
casions as  this  is  of  secondary  import- 
ance to  the  effect  upon  the  local  read- 
ers, as  the  advertiser  is  to  some  ex- 
tent hitting  at  his  own  public  over  the 
heads  of  the  visitors,  and  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  general  interest  in  the 
convention  to  get  greater  attention  for 
his  advertisement. 


C.  W.  Bcerbower,  formerly  of 
the  Farmers  National  Bank,  Salem, 
Va.,  and  now  connected  with  the  Na- 
tional Exchange  Bank  of  Roanoke, 
Va.,  writes  as  follows: 


I believe  that  advertising  for  commercial 
accounts,  just  like  other  forms  of  bank  ad- 
vertising, is  profitable,  although  it  is  a little 
more  difficult  proposition  to  handle.  Some 
newspaper  advertising  is  necessary,  and  it 
ought  to  have  a prominent  position  in  the 
columns  where  it  will  be  read.  However,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  forms  of  direct  ad- 
vertising are  productive  of  the  most  results. 
For  example,  nicely  gotten  up  blotters  of 
standard  size,  not  necessarily  works  of  art. 
Also  souvenirs,  pen  holders,  pencils,  etc. 
Booklets  and  folders  for  enclosing  in  stand- 
ard size  envelopes  should  also  prove  good. 

A little  scheme  I intend  to  adopt  for  the 
National  Exchange  Bank  of  Roanoke  is  as 
follows:  Have  3x5-inch  slips  printed  on 
heavy  paper,  ruled  with  space  for  name, 
address  and  business  or  occupation  of  pros- 
pect, provide  space  on  the  slips  for  keeping 
a record  of  advertising  sent.  These  blank 
cards  I propose  to  distribute  in  quantities 
to  all  the  officers,  directors,  stockholders, 
employees  and  good  customers  of  the  bank 
and  ask  them  when  they  hear  of  a new  man 
or  anyone  likely  to  he  interested  in  the  fa- 
cilities the  hank  has  to  offer,  to  fill  in  his 
name,  address,  etc.,  and  hand  or  mail  the 
card  to  the  advertising  manager  of  the  bank, 
after  signing  their  name  on  the  space  pro- 
vided. These  cards  will  then  he  followed 
up  persistently,  either  by  printed  matter  or 
personal  work,  until  the  prospect  is  landed 
or  abandoned  for  some  good  reason. 

In  connection  with  this  plan,  I expect  to 
have  installed  an  addressing  machine  and 
have  all  the  work  of  preparing  the  adver- 
tising and  sending  it  out  done  in  the  bank 
under  the  supervision  of  the  advertising 
manager. 

In  soliciting  commercial  accounts  I am  of 
the  opinion  that  personal  work  gets  more 
business  than  most  other  forms  of  publicity, 
and  I believe  that  satisfied  customers  are  a 
hank’s  best  advertisement.  The  moral  is, 
strive  to  serve  your  present  customers  satis- 
factorily and  they  will  spread  the  good  news 
to  others,  and  it  will  be  an  endless  chain 
constantly  bringing  in  new  friends. 
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The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of 
Detroit  advertises  a special  service, 
thus  : 

This  bank  issues  at  the  beginning  of  each 
month  a general  letter  on  trade  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States  and  a fore- 
cast of  the  natural  trend  of  important  busi- 
ness events  for  the  immediate  future. 

Business  men  of  this  city  may  receive  this 
review  each  month  without  charge  or  obli- 
gation by  making  a request  either  in  person, 
by  telephone  or  by  mail.  This  service  is 
furnished  by  us  in  the  belief  that  it  will 
materially  assist  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
business  of  our  community. 

Our  friends  will  recognize  this  move  as  in 
line  with  our  policy  of  doing  everything  pos- 
sible for  this  city  and  its  interests. 


The  State  Bank  of  New  York  city 
recently  gave  out  to  its  depositors,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  Jewish  people, 


WEHWIM 

— find  the  Service  of  this 
great  Bank  a distinct 

aid  Furthermore,  in  visiting 
the  Bank  from  time  to  time. 

• r*d  M*inf  miny  other  Women  who 
ue  nvinl  md  kuihinf  mattes,  ther 


rw  Cm,  m m Tt=~  P.  Cw  . 


German  American  Savings  banK 

Sprus c *Fo;jfrr.i  Stj.  LojAmm  n. 


A New  Departure 

In  Bank  Organization 

THE  number  of  vomer  *ho  hive  tank  *ct.iy «*»  it 
oiK  1 coptc  PUcc  oA«.>  hat  wcranid  >o  rspuUr.  u> 4 
Iberr  buurw.i  bn  betoine  *f  to  frc.t  iaiportaOce  to  thi, 
tastituboa.  (hit  vt  hive  placed,  ivoatm  P*r"t  and 
Reretvini  TeHert  in  Ihe  Women  » PepartmeM  lor  the 
CTcsler  convenience  ind  cmniort  of  oar  cun-rmere 

To  women  depot. i or  i we  ofler  the  uou-wul  i*lv»a- 
U(ti»l  • fatly  eqiuppcd  boil  me  hoi*,  in  tkc  heart  ot  (he 
tboppenr  diptnet— • tun.tpe  home  that  hit  btea  cardalif 
arracgeJ  throughout  to  ptr.l  thfir  rcquireitk.iitt. 

Ou  iS- 

Km  OSea  Braoeh  Oftce 

COURT  ST  BEST  fEUfLE  TUACK 


UPPER  HEADLINE  BETTER  THAN'  THE  LOWER 
ONE  IN'  APPEALING  TO  WOMEN 


a book  of  prayers  for  the  Jewish  holi- 
days, such  as  the  Passover.  These 
little  prayer  books  were  bound  in 
plain  though  attractive  style  and  were 
enclosed  in  neat  boxes  printed  on  the 
outside  of  which  was  the  card  bearing 
the  compliments  of  the  State  Bank  of 
New*  York  city.  This  bank  makes  a 
special  effort  to  secure  the  accounts 
of  people  of  this*  nationality,  and 
undertook  this  means  of  securing  their 
good  will.  It  was  found  that  this  plan 
brought  excellent  results. 


The  Traders  Bank  of  Canada,  To- 
ronto, also  advertises  a special  depart- 
ment of  its  w’ork.  A recent  adver- 
tisement of  this  bank  read: 

If  you  intend  to  take  up 
CANADA  FARM  LAND 

you  wall  find  the  services  of  our  bank 
useful  and  profitable.  Our  various 
branches  through  the  wheat  country 
afford  special  facilities  to  new*  comers 
and  frequently  save  them  annoyance 
and  expense.  Our  local  managers  are 
always  glad  to  meet  settlers  from  the 
States  and  to  render  them  any  service 
within  their  power. 

Write  vs  to-day  for  information 
regarding  the  Province  you  are  inter- 
ested in.  We  will  be  pleased  to  advise 
you,  and  wall  also  send  a very  complete 
little  booklet  concerning  the  Province. 

V 


BANK  ADVERTISING  EXCHANGE 


Those  listed  herewith  are  willing  to  ex- 
change booklets,  folders  and  other  adver- 
tising matter  issued  by  them  from  time  to 
time.  Others  can  get  on  this  list  free  of 
charge  by  writing  to  the  editor  of  this  de- 
partment. Watch  each  month  for  new 
names  and  add  them  to  your  list  at  once. 


The  Bankers  Magazine,  New  York  (ex 
officio). 


John  W.  Wadden,  Lake  County  Bank. 
Madison,  S.  D. 

Charles  D.  Wells.  Traders  Bank  of  Cana- 
da. 8 Wellington  street  W.t  Toronto,  Ont. 

Henry  M.  Lester,  National  City  Bank. 
New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

R.  B.  Parrish,  cashier.  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Williamson,  W.  Va. 

Frank  A.  Zimmerman,  Chambersburg  Trust 
Co.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Dalby.  Naugatuck  Savings  Bank, 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Arthur  S.  Cory,  Chehalis  National  Bank. 

CIiaViaI  ia  WaeVi 

C.  F.  Hamsher,  assistant  cashier.  Savings 
Union  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Horatio  Ford,  secretary,  Garfield  Savings 
Bank  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

F.  W.  Ellsworth,  Publicity  Manager,  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

T.  H.  Stoner,  cashier,  The  Peoples  Na- 
tional Bank,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Overton,  cashier,  The  National  Bank 
of  Smithtown  Branch,  Smithtown  Branch, 


N Y. 

H.  M.  Jefferson,  Windsor  Trust  Company, 
New  York  City. 

W.  R.  Dysart,  assistant  cashier.  First 
National  Bank,  Ripon,  Wis. 

W.  J.  Kommers,  cashier,  Union  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank,  Spokane,  Wash. 

W.  R.  Stackhouse,  City  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

George  J.  Schaller,  cashier.  Citizens  Bank, 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 

J.  G.  Hoagland,  Continental  and  Commer- 
cial Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago. 

H.  B.  Matthews,  S.  W.  Straus  & Co., 
Straus  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

B.  H.  Blalock,  assistant  cashier,  Security 
Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

The  Franklin  Society,  38  Park  Row,  New 
York. 

C.  L.  Glenn,  advertising  manager,  Wacho- 
via Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

W.  O.  Boozer,  Barnett  National  Bank, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

W.  P.  Jones^  assistant  cashier,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

C.  E.  Taylor,  Jr.,  president,  Wilmington 
Savings  & Trust  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Jesse  E.  Brannen,  cashier.  First  National 
Bank,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

B.  A.  Hatton,  cashier,  First  National  Bank, 
Del  Rio,  Texas. 

A.  A.  Ekirch,  secretary,  North  Side  Sav- 
ings Bank,  New  York  City. 

E.  M.  Baugher,  president,  The  Home  Build- 
ing Association  Co.,  Newark,  Ohio. 

C.  W.  Bailey,  cashier,  First  National  Bank, 


Clarksville,  Tenn. 

C.  W.  Rowley,  manager,  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

T.  J.  Brooks,  cashier,  The  Guaranty  Trust 
& Savings  Bank,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

W.  W.  Potts,  treasurer,  The  Federal  Title 
& Trust  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

E W.  Finch,  assistant  cashier,  Birming- 
ham Trust  & Savings  Co.,  Birmingham.  Ala. 

Charles  S.  Marvel,  The  First-Second  Na- 
tional Bank,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Farmers  & Mechanics  Trust  Company, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


Tom  C.  McCorvey,  Jr.,  assistant  cashier. 
City  Bank  & Trust  Company,  Mlobile,  Ala. 

C.  W.  Beerbower,  National  Exchange 
Bank,  Roanoke,  Va. 

B.  P.  Gooden,  adv.  mgr.,  New  Netherland 
Bank,  New  York. 

J.  A.  Buchanan,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

W.  L.  Jenkins,  Farmers  & Mechanics 
Tru9t  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

E.  P.  Simpson,  Jr.,  assistant  cashier.  First 
National  Bank,  Toccoa,  Ga. 

E.  L.  Zoemig,  Sedalia  Trust  Co.,  Sedalia* 
Mo. 

W.  R.  Kay,  Jr.,  advertising  manager, 
Sacramento  Bank,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

C.  E.  Auracher,  The  Bank  Advertiser, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Wm.  J.  Ruff,  cashier,  Luzerne  County 
National  Bank,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Germantown  Ave.  Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frank  K.  Houston  assistant  cashier.  First 
National  Bank.  Nasnville,  Tenn. 

B.  S.  Cooban,  Chicago  City  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

A.  V.  Gardner,  advertising  manager,  The 
Northwestern  National  Bank,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Felix  Robinson,  advertising  manager,  First 
National  Bank,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

J.  C.  McDonald,  advertising  manager,  The 
City*  National  Bank,  Sulphur  Springs.  Texas. 

Union  Trust  Co.  of  the  D.  C.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

E.  R.  Muleook,  Commercial  National  Bank, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Pleased  to  Have  Its  Name  Appear. 

We  notice  that  you  are  publishing  a list 
of  banks  who  are  willing  to  exchange  book- 
lets, folders  and  other  advertising  matter 
issued  by  them  from  time  to  time. 

The  Union  Trust  Company  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  be  pleased  to  have  its 
name  appear  in  this  column  and  will  gladly 
put  the  names  of  the  various  companies 
published  by  you  on  its  mailing  list. 

We  wish  to  express  to  you  our  apprecia- 
tion of  this  courtesy. 

EDWARD  L.  HILLYER.  Secretary, 
Union  Trust  Co.  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington.  D.  C. 


AGRICULTURAL  BANKS  IMPORTANT 


/CHARLES  A.  CON  ANT,  an  Ameri- 
can  delegate  to  the  international 
conference  on  bills  of  exchange,  recent- 
ly returned  from  The  Hague.  He  said 
that  the  conference  framed  a draft  of 
a uniform  law  to  be  adopted  by  the 
continental  Powers  which  will  simplify 
and  promote  dealing  in  bills. 

Regarding  the  movement  to  increase 
the  facilities  for  agricultural  credit  in 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Conant  said:  “I 
saw  Ambassador  Myron  T.  Herrick  in 
Paris  and  found  him  working  with 
great  enthusiasm  on  the  report  on  the 
systems  of  agricultural  credit  in  Europe 
which  has  been  called  for  by  Secretary 


Knox.  Europe  is  far  ahead  of  us  in 
these  matters,  both  in  respect  to  cen- 
tralized mortgaged  banks  and  local  mut- 
ual credit  societies.  I think  the  time 
has  come  to  take  up  this  subject  in  the 
United  States  and  I am  glad  to  hear 
that  action  is  called  for  by  both  the 
Republican  and  Demcratic  national 
platforms.  Great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised, however,  in  framing  a law  and 
expert  examination  should  be  made  of 
the  various  European  systems  in  order 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  and  pit  falls 
which  they  have  encountered  in  their 


early  history.” 
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A SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULT  OF  MODERN  TYPE 

r I SHE  safe  deposit  vault  of  the  Es-  series  of  steel  piers  which  provide  an 
sex  County  National  Bank  of  observation  space  under  the  bottom  of 
Newark  is  the  strongest  vault  in  the  the  vault,  and  it  is  likewise  open  to  ob- 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  embodies  all  servation  around  all  the  sides  and  over 
of  the  most  up-to-date  designs  and  de-  the  top. 


MAMMOTH  VAULT  DOOK  Ol'EN,  SHOWING  BOLT  WORK 
ESSEX  COUNTY  NATIONAL  BANK,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


vices  for  protection  against  fire,  burg-  The  construction  differs  from  the 
lars,  mobs  and  water.  older  standards  in  that  the  metal  to  a 

It  is  approximately  seventeen  feet  large  extent  has  been  distributed 

square  by  nine  feet  high,  inside.  Its  throughout  the  concrete  walls,  which 

walls  are  two  feet  in  thickness,  built  are  designed  to  provide  absolute  fire- 

up  of  three  inches  of  shock  and  drill-  protection,  to  cushion  extreme  shock, 

proof  steel,  surrounded  with  rock  con-  and,  particularly,  to  prevent  the  suc- 

crete,  embedding  double  rows  of  heavy  cessful  application  of  the  Oxy-Acety- 

section  steel  rails  and  further  rein-  lene  Cutter  Burner,  now  so  generally 
forced  with  massive  beam  work.  used  throughout  the  world,  an  instru- 

The  entire  structure  rests  upon  a ment  which  cuts  even  battleship  arnjcfr^ 
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almost  as  readily  as  a saw  cuts  wood. 

The  entrance  to  the  vault  is  guarded 
by  the  largest  and  heaviest  round  door 
that  has  ever  been  built,  and  which 
weighs  thirty-three  tons.  It  has  a clear 
opening  of  seven  feet  six  inches,  and  is 
two  feet  in  thickness,  exclusive  of  the 
bolt  machinery.  Notwithstanding  its 
enormous  weight  it  can  be  closed  by  a 
child. 


der  to  reach  the  dogging  devices.  This 
arrangement  doubles  the  protection  of 
the  ordinary  locking  system  and  pro- 
vides a door,  solid,  without  spindle 
holes. 

An  additional  protective  feature  con- 
sists in  the  covering  of  the  bolt-throw- 
ing mechanism  and  the  combination 
dogging  devices  with  steel  plates  upon 
the  inside  of  the  vault,  obviating  an 


LOOKING  INTO  THE  VAULT  OF  THE  ESSEX  COUNTY  NATIONAL  BANK,  NEWABK,  N.  J. 


This  door  is  of  composite  construc- 
tion and  is  proof  against  shock  of  all 
kinds,  the  use  of  steel  tools,  and 
also  the  Oxy- Acetylene  Burner.  It 
is  locked  with  twenty-four  enormous 
bolts,  which  are  dogged  by  a quadruple 
time-lock  located  upon  the  door,  and 
also  bv  combination  locks  located  upon 
the  jamb. 

These  two  sets  of  locks  are  inde- 
pendent and  make  it  necessary  to  pene- 
trate both  the  door  and  the  jamb  in  or- 


almost  universally  weak  condition  in 
standard  bolt-work,  where  a small  hole 
through  the  vault  walls  ordinarily  pro- 
vides direct  access  to  the  locking  con- 
nections and  reduces  the  otherwise 
logical  strength  of  the  construction  at 
least  seventy-five  per  cent. 

To  provide  against  the  possibility  of 
a lock-out,  an  emergency  door  has  been 
installed,  also  circular  in  shape,  and  of 
equal  strength  and  thickness  with  the 
main  door,  but  of  smaller  diameter. 
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VIEW  SHOWING  THICKNESS  OF  THE  VAULT  DOOR 
ESSEX  COUNTY  NATIONAL  BANK,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


The  interior  of  the  vault  is  equipped 
with  steel  safe  deposit  boxes,  fitted  w’ith 
the  highest  class  of  Yale  Interchange- 
able key  locks,  which  permits  the  per- 
son renting  a box  to  select  any  key  out 
of  a large  number,  and  fit  the  interior 
mechanism  of  the  key  lock  to  that  par- 
ticular key;  thus  removing  the  possi- 
bility of  a duplicate  key  in  possession 
of  the  custodian. 

The  annual  rental  of  the  boxes 
ranges  from  $5  to  3*300. 

The  vault  is  well  ventilated,  tiled 
with  Italian  marble,  and  finished 
around  the  walls  and  ceiling  with  pol- 
ished steel  plates  and  bars,  and  is  bril- 
liantly lighted  with  specially  designed 
electric  fixtures  of  polished  steel.  The 
exterior  is  protected  with  a panelled 
steel  cladding. 

Electric  protection  devices  have  also 
been  installed  connecting  with  a cen- 
tral office  system ; telephones,  call  bells, 


and  a riot  alarm  are  among  the  minor 
features  of  the  installation. 

The  design  and  construction  as  a 
wThole  are  acknowledged  as  represent- 
ing the  very  highest  degree  in  the  art 
of  present  day  vault  building. 

The  vault  was  built  by  the  Diebold 
Safe  & Lock  Company,  upon  the  de- 
signs and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Frederick  S.  Holmes,  vault  engineer. 
New  York. 


SUPERIORITY  OF  AMERICAN 
VAULT  CONSTRUCTION 

late  years  the  progress  in  bank 
construction  in  this  country  has 
been  remarkable,  and  perhaps  in  point 
of  size  and  completeness  of  equipment 
American  bank  buildings  are  in  ad- 
vance of  those  of  any  country  in  the 
world. 
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This  superiority  applies  also  to  safe 
and  vault  construction,  a field  in  which 
our  vault  engineers  and  builders  have 
excelled  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

No  doubt  in  various  foreign  countries 
American  safes  would  find  a ready  mar- 
ket and  there  should  also  be  a good  de- 
mand for  the  services  of  our  safe  and 
vault  experts. 

Perhaps  the  home  field  has  been  so 
alluring  in  recent  years  that  little  oc- 
casion has  existed  for  going  abroad. 
But  the  rapid  pace  in  bank  building  of 
late  may  lead  to  conditions  when  the 
demands  on  our  safe  and  vault  builders 
will  be  lessened  and  then  it  may  be 
found  desirable  to  cultivate  the  foreign 
field  more  closely.  Should  that  time 
come  it  will  find  the  designers  and 
makers  of  American  safes  and  vaults 
the  best  equipped  to  compete  in  this  line 
of  industry. 


HUGE  BULLION  VAULTS 

"^JTEW  vaults  being  built  for  the  use 
of  the  Assay  Office  and  Sub- 
Treasury  in  New  York  will  be  five 
stories  in  height,  four  of  the  stories 
being  below  the  street  level.  This  will 
necessitate  a deep  excavation,  fully  as 
deep  as  those  which  are  made  for  the 
largest  skyscrapers  in  New  York. 
The  lower  vault  will  be  carried  right 
down  to  bedrock.  The  first  two  floors 
will  be  below  the  water  level.  Every 
modern  device  for  the  protection  of  the 
enormous  treasure  which  will  be  con- 
tained in  these  vaults  will  be  installed. 
Their  construction  will  be  of  steel  al- 
most entirely. 

It  is  estimated  that  enough  gold 
bullion  can  be  stored  in  the  new  vaults 
to  represent  all  the  outstanding  gold 
certificates  that  will  be  required  in 
this  country  for  fifty  years. 


MAMMOTH  VAULT  DOOR  CLOSED 


ESSEX  COUNTY  NATIONAL  BANK,  NEWARK, 


N. 


J. 
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NATIONAL  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


AT  a recent  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Washington,  the  follow- 
ing permanent  committees  were  decid- 
ed upon:  (1)  Membership;  (2)  Mem- 
bership Qualification;  (3)  Interstate 
Commerce,  with  subcommittees  on 
Federal  Regulation,  Statistics  and 
Standards,  Industrial  Workers,  Indus- 
trial Education;  (4)  Foreign  Com- 
merce, with  subcommittees  on  North 
American-European  Trade,  Latin- 
American  Trade,  Oriental  Trade,  Sta- 
tistics and  Standards,  Consular  Ser- 
vice; (5)  Traffic,  Transportation,  and 
Communication  with  subcommittees 
on  Railroad,  Canal  and  River  (interi- 
or), Ocean,  Post  Office,  Telegraph, 
Telephone;  (6)  Legislation;  (7)  Cur- 
rency and  Banking;  (8)  Immigration; 
(9)  Commercial  Organization;  (10) 
Publicity;  (11)  Ways  and  Means; 
(12)  Auditing. 

The  billl  which  was  introduced  in 
Congress  for  the  incorporation  of  this 
national  commercial  organization  was 
amended  in  the  House  committee  on  the 
judiciary  by  the  addition  of  the  provi- 
so: ‘‘That  nothing  herein  contained 

shall  authorize  said  corporation  to  en- 
gage in  business  for  its  own  profit.” 
It  was  then  reported  favorably  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  ordered 


printed.  The  following  is  the  form  of 
the  bill: 

A Bill  To  incorporate  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled That 
Horace  H.  Allen,  Bernard  N.  Baker,  Fred- 
erick Bode,  A.  M.  Cooper,  C.  G.  Craddock, 

A.  C.  Dixon,  John  Joy  Edson,  John  H. 
Fahey,  A.  B.  Farquhar,  Everett  G.  Griggs, 
H.  J.  Hodge,  P.  J.  Kruesi,  I.  H.  Kempner, 

B.  F.  Kauffman,  Albert  J.  Logan,  William 

D.  Mullen,  Elias  Michael,  Ludwig  Nissen, 
Francis  F.  Prentiss,  Lewis  W.  Parker,  John 
P.  Truesdell,  J.  N.  Teal,  W.  B.  Thompson, 
August  H.  Vogel,  Harry  A.  Wheeler, 
George  H.  Whitcher,  Harry  T.  Wikes,  and 

E.  P.  Wells,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
members  of  a voluntary  association  known 
as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  their  associates  and 
successors,  are  hereby  constituted  a corpo- 
ration by  that  name  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  trade  and  commercial  inter- 
course among  tne  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Territories,  and  insular  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  with  foreign  nations;  and  for  these 
purposes  to  have,  possess,  and  enjov  the 
right  to  establish  and  maintain  headquar- 
ters in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  own 
only  such  property,  real  and  personal,  for 
office  purposes,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  corporation;  and 
in  general,  to  do  and  perform  all  things 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
corporation:  Provided , That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  authorize  said  corporation 
to  engage  in  business  for  its  own  profit. 

Sec.  2.  That  right  to  amend,  alter,  or 
repeal  this  act  or  any  part  thereof  is  here- 
by expressly  reserved. 


BANK  INSURES  EMPLOYEES 


*D  RYON  L.  SMITH,  president  of 
the  Northern  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago,  has  completed  arrangements 
to  insure  every  employee  of  that  bank 
in  the  Equitable  Company..  The 
amount  of  the  policies  will  reach 
$250,000.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
amount  of  “ group”  insurance  ever 
undertaken  by  a banking  institution. 

The  Northern  Trust  Company  is  the 
first  bank  in  Chicago  to  insure  its  em- 
ployees. Every  worker,  from  the  office 
boy  to  the  president,  will  receive  a cer- 
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tificate  equivalent  to  a life  insurance 
policy  for  an  amount  equal  to  a year’s 
salary,  except  highly  paid  employees 
in  whose  case  a maximum  has  been  set. 

The  bank  will  pay  the  premiums 
monthly.  No  physical  examination  will 
be  required.  An  employee’s  policy  ends 
automatically  when  he  leaves  the  bank. 

The  directors  expect  by  the  plan  to 
obtain  a greater  efficiency  from  the  em- 
ployees and  believe  it  will  make  the 
latter’s  positions  more  permanent. 
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INVESTMENT  BANKERS  ORGANIZE 


EPRESENTATIVE  investment 
bankers  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  met  at  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria in  New  York  August  8 and  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  the  Investment 
Bankers’  Association  of  America. 

An  informal  morning  session  was 
held  at  which  a plan  of  organization 
was  outlined  by  the  committee  on  or- 
ganization. At  the  afternoon  session 
George  B.  Caldwell,  vice-president  of 
the  Continental  and  Commercial  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  was  elect- 
ed chairman  and  Frank  R.  Fenton,  of 
Devitt,  Tremble  & Co.,  Chicago,  secre- 
tary. Mr.  Caldwell,  on  taking  the 
chair,  said: 

For  the  ten  years  that  I have  been  iden- 
tified with  investment  banking,  which, 
broadly  speaking,  has  to  do  with  the  organi- 
zation and  distribution  of  a secured  form  of 
credit  known  as  bonds,  I have  recognized  a 
lack  of  co-operation  among  investment 
banking  houses,  the  value  of  a better  ac- 
quaintance and  some  benefits  that  organi- 
zation might  bring  to  us  in  the  way  of  the 
discussion  of  subjects  in  which  we  are  most 
deeply  interested,  the  need  for  a greater 
publicity,  which  the  magnitude,  likewise  the 
dignity  of  our  business  merits,  and  which 
unorganized  we  cannot  hope  to  secure. 

Most  people,  and  many  bankers  outside 
of  the  large  cities,  are  unaware  of  the  large 
amount  of  capital  now  employed  in  this 
branch  of  banking,  and  few  realize  that  an- 
nually new  forms  of  secured  credits  aggre- 
gating $1,500,000,000,  or  $125,000,000  per 
month,  are  analyzed,  approved,  created  and 
distributed  by  the  banking  houses  of  this 
country  that  may  be  classed  as  investment 
bankers.  This,  in  itself,  is  no  small  respon- 
sibility, especially  as  the  form  of  credit  in 
which  we  deal  usually  extends  over  a period 
of  from  five  to  fifty  years,  and  must,  there- 
fore, not  only  be  safeguarded  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  until  the  date  of  maturity.  As  now 
carried  on,  the  bulk  of  this  business  is  done 
by  less  than  two  thousand  banking  houses, 
though  the  number  is  annually  increasing. 

Corporate  financing  of  the  past  decade 
reflects  a rapid  rate  of  commercial  progress 
in  the  United  States.  The  “Boston  News 
Bureau”  estimates  the  requirements  for  the 
first  half  of  1912  for  railroads  and  indus- 
trial companies,  $1,557,146,000,  a gain  of 
26.6  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  1911,  and  this  does  not  include  about 
$400,000,000  raised  by  states,  cities,  towns 
and  other  public  and  quasi  public  corpora- 
tions. These  figures  lend  a suggestive  con- 
ception of  the  stupendous  volume  of  funds 


required  to  finance  the  nation’s  day-to-day 
activities  in  the  fonn  of  credit  largely  han- 
dled by  the  investment  banker. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  shows  that  our  national  banks 
alone  hold  over  $1,000,000,000  in  bonds  pur- 
chased for  investment  other  than  Govern- 
ment bonds,  while  our  State  banks  and  trust 


George  B.  Caldwell 

VICE-PRESIDENT  CONTINENTAL  AND  COMMER- 
CIAL TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BANK,  CHICAGO, 
ILL.  ELECTED  PRESIDENT  INVESTMENT 
BANKERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

companies  hold  over  $2,500,000,000  and  our 
insurance  companies  nearly  $5,000,000,000, 
taking  no  account  of  those  held  by  private 
banks,  trust  estates  or  individuals,  which 
are  undoubtedly  a great  deal  more. 

To  date  the  integrity  of  this  form  of 
credit  has  been  excellent  and  the  market 
broadened.  Otherwise,  the  popularity  and 
prevailing  rate  of  interest  would  not  be  pos- 
sible. I do  not  mean  to  say  there  have  not 
been  some  defaults  and  some  losses,  nor  do 
I mean  to  say  it  is  within  th^,  province  of 
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human  intelligence  to  entirely  eliminate 
them,  yet  I assume  to  say  that  the  time  is 
here  when  it  is  our  duty  to  use  every  means 
at  hand  to  improve  our  securities,  to  stand 
together  as  against  an  inviting  field  for  the 
many  houses  daily  springing  up  having  little 
or  no  capital,  likewise  experience,,  and,  what 
is  more  dangerous,  little  care  for  what  they 
offer  beyond  their  ability  to  market  and 
their  immediate  profit. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  business  was  car- 
ried on  almost  entirely  by  a dozen  banking 
houses  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadel- 


A.  B.  Leach 

PRESIDENT  A.  B.  LEACH  AND  COMPANY,  NEW 
YORK.  ELECTED  FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT  IN- 
VESTMENT BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

phia,  while  to-day  it  is  conducted  by  bank- 
ers from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  To-day  no  one 
section  of  our  country'  is  wholly'  independ- 
ent, for  there  are  few  large  bond  issues  ab- 
sorbed locally.  The  East  is  selling  to  the 
West  and  the  West  to  the  East,  and  in  ad- 
dition our  international  banking  houses  are 
developing  a large  foreign  market  for  our 
securities,  much  as  wre  do  for  other  surplus 
products  of  our  factories  and  of  our  farms. 
I recall  these  facts  at  this  time  to  illustrate 
not  only  our  responsibility,  but  the  value  and 
important  position  investment  banking  has  as- 
sumed in  the  last  few  years  in  our  world  of 
business  and  finance,  and  also  to  impress 


upon  you  the  further  fact  that  the  call  for 
the  organization  of  this  branch  of  banking 
came  not  as  an  inspiration,  but  as  an  evolu- 
tion. I am  also  of  the  opinion  that  only  in 
proportion  as  this  meeting  shall  develop  into 
a real  national  force  and  be  supported  by 
men  of  the  highest  type  of  integrity,  energy 
and  experience,  w'ill  our  foundations  be  W'ell 
laid,  the  dignity  and  character  of  our  pro- 
fession be  improved  and  our  success  as- 
sured. 

Recognizing  that  this  city  wras  tiie  cradle 
of  investment  banking,  that  most  of  our 
cities  have  grown  great  by'  finding  a market 
for  their  credit  at  your  hands,  that  our  pub- 
lic necessities  have,  by  your  aid,  yrour  money 
and  your  intelligence,  been  more  easily 
financed,  w> hereby'  the  benefits  are  nowr  en- 
joyed by  even  the  smallest  hamlet,  it  seemed 
both  fitting  and  proper  that  we  do  you  the 
honor  of  holding  this,  our  first  meeting,  in 
New  York,  w'here  yrour  advice  and  y'our  as- 
sistance would  lie  most  available.  If  yrou 
agree  with  me  that  no  great  national  force 
is  born  in  response  to  the  will  of  an  indi- 
vidual, nor  to  the  brilliancy'  of  an  idea,  nor 
to  the  genius  of  a plan,  but  because  of  a 
vital  necessity  found  to  exist  sufficiently 
strong  to  impel  business  men  to  forget  com- 
petition, to  obliterate  sectional  lines  and  to 
even  forego  selfish  gain  in  their  desire  for 
its  creation,  then  we  have  a basis  for  work- 
ing together,  and  one  on  w’hich  I hope  to 
see  this  association  founded,  and  which  I 
know  will  w'ork  for  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned.  Having  enlisted  in  this  cause 
without  personal  ambition  or  ulterior  mo- 
tive, believing  in  the*  benefits  of  organiza- 
tion in  any  work  involving  so  large  an 
amount  of  capital  and  so  many'  people,  I am 
pleased  to  see  so  large  a representation  here 
to-dav  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  state 
to  you  the  history'  of  this  movement. 

In  1910,  at  a dinner  of  bond  bankers  in 
Chicago,  the  subject  wras  suggested  and 
briefly'  discussed,  with  the  thought  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  American  Bankers’  Associa- 
tion for  the  privilege  of  organizing  as  a 
section  of  that  body.  We  presented  the 
question  to  the  Executive  Council  that  year 
and  without  much  discussion  the  matter 
was  approved  by  the  Executive  Council  and 
passed  along  to  the  main  body',  which  met 
last  rear  at  New  Orleans.  I wras  present  at 
the  New'  Orleans  meeting.  It  came  up  as 
an  amendment  to  its  constitution  on  the 
last  day'  of  a very'  busy  session,  and  for  lack 
of  time  to  give  the  subject  attention,  it  was 
referred  back  to  the  Executive  Council.  As 
you  well  know',  that  association  numbers 
over  12,500  members,  seventy-five  per  cent, 
commercial  bankers,  the  remaining  tw'enty- 
five  per  cent,  being  trust  companies,  savings 
banks  and  private  bankers,  less  than  400  of 
whom,  strictly'  speaking,  are  investment 
bankers.  As  organized  to-day,  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers’  Association  does  not  recognize 
among  its  officers,  or  as  a member  of  its 
large  Executive  Council,  a single  private 
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banker.  Nevertheless,  the  movement  found 
many  friends,  and  through  the  Committee 
on  Amendments  a plan  was  worked  out  at 
the  May  meeting  at  Briarcliff,  which  they 
were  willing  to  recommend  and  did  recom- 
mend. The  amendment  was  presented  to 
the  Executive  Council  for  approval  and  here 
it  was  lost.  The  majority  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  work  of  the  six  sections  already 
in  existence  detracted  from  the  meetings 
conducted  by  the  main  body — that  addition- 
al sect  Tons  could  not  be  cared  for,  as  no 
funds  w’ere  available  to  earn*  on  the  w’ork, 
while  others  had  a feeling  that  investment 
banking  was  not  banking  in  the  broadest 
sense,  and  that  some  concerns  w'ere  unscru- 
pulous and  might  bring  heavy  loss  upon  in- 
nocent people,  that  would  bring  discredit 
upon  the  American  Bankers’  Association. 

The  answer  to  the  first  objection  was  that 
if  additional  sections  could  not  be  organ- 
ized, tliey  must  stamp  their  disapproval 
upon  this  feature  of  their  association  work, 
which  it  is  believed  is  popular  and  profit- 
able, and  helps  to  keep  up  interest  in  the 
American  Bankers’  Association,  and  in  a 
measure  at  least  repudiates  the  objects  of 
the  association,  as  set  forth  in  its  preamble 
and  constitution.  The  answer  to  the  second 
objection  as  to  funds  to  pay  expenses — it 
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was  proposed  to  raise  the  dues  of  private 
bankers  and  also  to  increase  the  membership 
through  the  organization  of  this  section,  so 
that  adequate  funds  would  be  provided.  The 
answer  to  the  third  objection  was  that  the 
restrictions  as  to  membership  in  the  pro- 
posed section  could  be  entirely  in  their  owrn 
hands,  and  sufficiently  safeguarded  to  keep 
out  undesirable  investment  bankers,  as  they 
keep  out  undesirable  bankers  of  other 
classes,  wbo  sometimes  fail,  doing  an  injus- 
tice to  many  depositors  and  bringing  dis- 
credit upon  the  association. 

The  broad  viewr  that  some  investment 
bankers  take  deposits,  that  some  banks  of 
deposit  deal  in  securities,  that  each  class  is 
essential  to  the  other,  and  that  both  kinds 
of  banking  carry  the  maximum  responsi- 
bility in  the  granting  of  credits,  did  not,  as 
we  then  hoped,  find  enough  support,  and  wre 
were  defeated.  I make  this  statement  so  no 
one  can  truthfully  say  or  assume  we  are 
either  insurgents  or  radicals. 

Since  that  meeting  the  members  of  your 
general  organization  committee  of  thirty 
have  been  asked  to  express  themselves  as  to 
what  future  course  to  pursue  and  not  one 
reply  lias  been  received  opposing  the  inde- 
pendent organization,  while  most  of  them 
believe  that,  by  having  control  of  our  ow'n 
funds  through  our  own  officers,  and  wTith  a 
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body  less  unwieldy,  we  can  accomplish  a 
great  deal  more  than  if  organized  as  a sec- 
tion of  the  American  Bankers’  Association. 
The  bank  with  which  I am  connected  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Bankers’  Associa- 
tion and  has  been  for  years,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  and  I feel,  in  fact  know,  that  if 
we  put  in  the  field  at  this  time  a good  or- 
ganization and  conduct  the  same  with  dig- 
nity and  credit  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
cause,  we  shall  receive  the  support  of  the 
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American  Bankers’  Association  in  many 
ways  that  will  prove  very  helpful.  This 
must  be  so  because  of  the  very  nature  of 
our  business  we  cannot  in  any  way  be 
regarded  as  a competitor,  but  must  co- 
operate with  them  whenever  possible  and 
maintain  the  most  friendly  relations,  recog- 
nizing that  we  are  both  important  branches 
of  our  financial  system,  through  which  the 
credits  of  this  country  are  created  and  dis- 
tributed, and  that  a good  credit  affords  a 
larger  capital  and  a greater  capacity  for 


doing  things  safely.  This,  briefly,  is  our 
history. 

Xow,  as  to  our  purpose — I touched  upon 
this  slightly  in  my  opening  paragraphs,  and 
it  is  expressed  in  a general  way  in  the  pre- 
amble sent  you  in  the  call  for  this  meeting. 
I hava  no  desire  to  specialize  at  this  time, 
preferring  to  leave  that  to  the  future  de- 
liberations of  this  body.  Sufficient  it  is  for 
me  to  sav  that  one  particular  activity  from 
which  we  could  reasonably  hope  for  good 
results  would  be  the  securing  of’  greater 
uniformity  in  State  laws  governing  the  is- 
suance of  municipal  securities;  likewise  the 
standardization  of  the  law’s  of  the  various 
States  creating  public  service  commissions 
and  the  issuing  of  public  service  securities. 
We  must  deal  to-day  with  many  conditions 
where  States  make  municipal  bonds  tax- 
exempt,  no  tw’o  of  w’hich  are  alike;  also 
many  law’s  governing  the  issuing  of  special 
assessment  bonds,  drainage  bonds,  levee  and 
reclamation  bonds,  road  bonds  issued  by  dis- 
tricts, municipal  and  irrigation  bonds,  and 
various  conditions  regarding  the  debt  limit 
and  pow’er  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  which 
now  are  at  great  variance.  Then,  we  have 
to-dav  the  conflict  of  the  law’s  of  the  States 
that  have  created  public  service  commis- 
sions. 

There  are  very  important  questions  yet 
unsettled,  and  until  settled  the  development 
of  our  public  utilities  must  vary  as  the  laws 
vary.  No  one  in  this  day  denies  the  value  to 
the  investing  public  of  investigation  and 
regulation  of  our  great  public  utilities  and 
it  is  to  he  hoped  that  this  subject  may  re- 
ceive such  attention  as  will  prevent  over- 
capitalization  and  inflation,  but  it  is  a ques- 
tion w’hether  any  commission’s  powers  should 
go  beyond  the  protection  of  the  public,  as 
has  been  attempted  in  the  Falls  River  Gas 
Works’  case.  There  is  to-day  a conflict  of 
the  laws  of  the  States  and  those  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  regarding  conservation  and 
control  of  w’ater  pow’ers  and  until  settled 
the  development  of  hydro-electric  properties 
will  tie  greatly  retarded.  There  is  also  the 
question  of  a Federal  corporation  law;  at 
present  business  initiative  is  greatly  ham- 
pered bv  the  multiplicity  of  laws  governing 
interstate  corporations.  Federal  law’,  pro- 
viding for  national  incorporation,  making 
interstate  corporations  subject  to  uniform 
requirements,  with  annual  reports,  to  be 
accompanied  by  a sworn  statement,  subject 
to  investigation  by  a Federal  bureau,  it  is 
suggested  w’ould  greatly  improve  the  quality 
of  our  industrial  securities  and  avoid  much 
expense  and  confusion. 

In  this  age  of  change  of  public  sentiment 
and  progress  and  in  laying  the  foundations 
for  the  great  volume  of  credit  that  must 
certainly  follow’,  too  much  care  cannot  be 
given  matters  of  a legislative  character,  be- 
cause with  a surplus  of  ideas  there  will  be 
a surplus  of  law’s,  some  of  winch  will  of 
necessity  require  amendment  or  repeal. 
There  are  also  many  qnestions  of  an  aca- 
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demic  character  that  I believe  we  can  from 
time  to  time  discuss  among  ourselves,  such 
as  the  standardization  of  mortgages  for  gas 
and  electric  properties,  street  and  steam 
railroads,  likewise  the  value  of  serial  mort- 
gages versus  sinking  fund  mortgages  on  in- 
dustrial properties  and  the  character  and 
growth  of  real  estate  and  building  bonds; 
the  question  of  listed  versus  unlisted  bonds 
— that  is,  whether  more  of  our  unlisted 
bonds  should  not  be  listed — for  the  year 

1910  only  about  thirty-five  per  cent,  and  in 

1911  about  forty-four  per  cent,  of  new  bonds 
issued  were  listed.  And  finally  the  matter 
of  the  distribution  of  our  securities;  what 
can  be  done,  if  anything,  to  lessen  our  ad- 
vertising and  selling  expenses  and  make  our 
public  offerings  entirely  reliable  and  more 
attractive. 

We  could,  in  my  judgment,  maintain  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  a statistical  li- 
brary, which  in  time  would  grow  to  be  of 
much  value  to  our  membership  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  more  knowledge  one  has  the 
farther  one  can  see  into  the  future.  We 
might  also  issue  periodically  a bulletin  on 
proposed  legislation,  giving  recent  court  de- 
cisions and  decisions  of  public  service  com- 
missions affecting  stocks  and  bonds  issued 
and  about  to  be  issued.  Likewise  keep  our 
members  and  the  public  better  informed  as 
to  the  amount  of  money  lost  by  investors  in 
bond  issues  put  out  either  by  our  own  mem- 
bers or  bv  those  not  members,  hoping  to 
correct  present  abuses  and  reduce  losses  to 
a minimum;  likewise  to  aid  in  the  detection 
of  fraud  and  lend  support  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  criminals  found  creating  and  selling 
worthless  securities.  It  has  been  urged  by 
some  that  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  this 
association  would  be  the  proper  place  for 
the  deposit  by  each  member,  upon  purchas- 
ing a new  issue  of  municipal  bonds,  of  a 
full  set  of  legal  papers,  together  with  copy 
of  legal  opinion.  This  will  tend  to  improve 
the  standing  and  marketability  of  municipal 
bonds,  especially  those  of  the  smaller  mu- 
nicipalities. 

The  practice  to-dav  of  large  banks  and 
investment  houses  underwriting  new  secu- 
rities that  are  later  distributed  through  the 
smaller  houses  is  certainly  a growing  cus- 
tom, but  a work  that  banks  and  investment 
houses  must  carry  on  with  a great  deal  of 
care,  or  the  bankers  in  the  large  cities  at 
least  will  become  so  largely  classed  as  pro- 
moters that  suspicion  will  attach  to  them 
and  prove  harmful  to  the  general  investment 
business,  as  well  as  discredit  sound  banking. 
The  rapid  concentration  of  capital  in  hold- 
ing companies  controlling  public  utilities, 
thus  centralizing  management,  has  to  date 
been  helpful  to  the  investor  and  to  the  con- 
sumer, but  the  business  is  growing  so  large 
and  so  fast  as  to  bring  with  it  many  prob- 
lems for  our  solution,  the  correct  disposal 
of  which  is  of  much  concern  and  of  com- 
mon interest  to  investment  bankers  and  to 


the  public  as  well  as  to  all  commercial  bank- 
ers. 

The  true  value  of  corporate  property  is 
given  as  about  $60,000,000,000,  as  against 
$15,000,000,000  in  1900,  while  wre  annually 
refund  bonds  amounting  to  $500,000,000. 
The  charge  upon  business  is  now*  very  large 
and  if  business  becomes  depressed  it  must 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  grow  less  prof- 
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itable.  Otherwise  we  will  invite  a lawr  simi- 
lar to  the  “British  Companies  Act,”  where- 
by many  corporations  will  be  able  to  issue 
securities  direct  to  the  investing  public,  and 
the  business  of  investment  banking  be  some- 
what reduced.  It  is  already  a fact  that  to- 
day first-class  underwriting  houses  are 
meeting  with  more  than  ordinary  difficul- 
ties in  securing  new  issues  of  the  proper 
quality.  However,  it  is  a tribute  to  the 
character  of  high-grade  American  bond 
houses  that  the  same  inflexible  standards 
govern  their  purchases  of  securities  irre- 
spective of  the  state  of  the  bond  market. 

Declining  high-grade  bond  values  have  for 
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years  constituted  a world-wide  phenomenon. 
In  the  necessary  competition  for  public 
funds,  the  railroads  have  been  hard  pressed 
by  the  public  service  corporations,  bv  the 
manufacturng  industrials  and  by  the  newer 
municipalities,  the  credit  of  which  precludes 
the  sale  of  bonds  on  a low  interest  basis. 
The  result  has  very  naturally  been  a uni- 
versal increase  of  interest  rates;  and  the  re- 
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adjustment  process  has  been  upward  to  the 
rates  which  industrials  are  willing  to  pay 
for  capital,  and  not  down  toward  the  once 
common  four  per  cent,  return  on  railroad 
bonds,  a return  more  honored  now  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.  Many  bond 
authorities  deplore  the  present  tendency  to- 
ward higher  yields;  they  say  it  smacks  of  a 
too  liberal  construction  of  the  laws  and 
ethics  of  wise  investment — that  nowadays 
the  investor  considers  the  rate  first,  then 
the  bond  itself.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
useless  to  deny  that  high-priced  capital  is  a 
condition,  not  a theory,  and  that  so  far  as 
we  may  judge  from  the  present  and  the 


past,  the  hitherto  favored  corporate  borrow- 
ers will  be  constrained  to  concede  more  and 
more  to  the  insistent  demand  of  the  great 
investing  body.  Our  railroads  particularly 
face  the  problem  of  a falling  freight  rate 
and  rising  interest  rate. 

During  the  past  two  years  we  have  been 
sending  large  amounts  of  capital  to  Europe 
and  Canada,  yet  our  railroads  are  unable 
to  secure  capital  at  home  in  large  amounts, 
for  the  long  period  needed  for  financing 
necessary  improvements,  at  rates  they  can 
afford  to  pay.  Some  have  borrowed  abroad, 
while  many  others  are  at  a standstill.  In 
sharp  contrast  to  our  situation  is  the  ex- 
tensive railroad  building  now  being  carried 
on  in  Canada  under  the  fostering  influence 
of  a liberal  government  policy.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  public  sentiment  in  our  own 
country  has  become  so  prejudiced  against 
our  railroads  and  their  past  management 
that  we  are  sufferers  from  our  efforts  to  re- 
adjust our  methods  on  what  we  allege  are 
more  conservative  lines.  Is  there  any  as- 
surance that  this  same  period  of  reaction 
will  not  attach  to  other  forms  of  corpora- 
tion financing?  In  fact,  is  it  not  already 
here?  And  should  not  bankers’  associa- 
tions, chambers  of  commerce,  manufactur- 
ers’ associations,  etc.,  unite  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  industries,  which  can  best  be 
secured,  it  seems  to  me,  by  a campaign  of 
honest  publicity  and  a broader  education  of 
our  great  army  6f  voters,  who  periodically 
are  used  to  create  this  adverse  sentiment 
until  the  truth  is  made  to  appeal  to  them. 
Is  it  not  time  to  recognize  the  value  and 
importance  of  public  sentiment  and  lend  a 
hand  to  support  markets  for  our  securities 
at  home  and  abroad,  at  least  when  public 
sentiment  runs  against  us? 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  business  interests  of  this  country 
are  entitled  to  a hearing.  We  have  recently 
witnessed  the  organization  of  the  Chamber 
^of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  it  promises  to  be  of  great 
service  and  to  do  much  good.  Through  such 
an  association  wre  can,  if  organized,  expect 
to  receive  and  to  extend  some  support. 
Through  a greater  organization  they  ex- 
pect to  deal  with  business  problems  from  a 
scientific  standpoint.  Why  should  not  we 
do  so?  Unless  through  one  central  body  we 
declare  our  ideas  as  a unit  and  express  with 
a common  voice  the  demands  for  legislation 
helpful  to  our  business,  howr  shall  we  get 
it?  The  mass  of  people  to-day  looks  upon 
the  present  situation  not  only  without  fear, 
but  with  hopefulness.  There  is,  how'ever,  a 
better  understanding  of  finance,  and  of 
credits,  a newT  basis  for  financing,  and  there 
is  going  to  be  a finer  scientific  attitude  to- 
ward public  affairs,  a deeper  desire  for 
truth,  a far  more  sensitive  feeling  toward 
human  rights  and  a higher  standard  of  in- 
tegrity in  all  business  affairs.  There  will 
be  no  destruction  of  things  good,  or  confis- 
cation of  property.  But  there  is  a demand 
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that  the  security  for  our  bond  and  stock 
issues  should  improve,  and  if  we  form  this 
organization  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to 
take  our  share  of  the  responsibility,  which 
progress  will  require,  and  we  will,  I believe, 
be  able  to  reap  that  reward  which  attaches 
to  the  legitimate  promotion  of  America’s 
industries. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  modern  banking — 
whether  commercial  or  investment — and  is 
offered  to  you  by  your  organization  com- 
mittee as  a broad  basis  upon  which  to  build 
the  Investment  Bankers’  Association  of 
America. 

The  preamble  and  constitution 
which  appeared  in  the  August  Bank- 
ers Magazine  was  then  read.  After 
reading  this,  the  chair  appointed  com- 
mittees of  seven  members  each  on  cre- 
dentials, on  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws, and  on  nominations.  While  the 
committees  on  the  constitution,  etc., 
were  drawing  up  their  reports,  E.  E. 
Prussing,  attorney  for  the  Central 
Trust  Company  of  Illinois,  Chicago, 
and  a member  of  the  bar  in  that  city, 
delivered  an  interesting  address  on 
the  duties  and  opportunities  of  the  in- 
vestment banker. 

Extracts  From  the  Address  or  E.  E. 

Prussing. 

Let  us  see  what  is  the  public  function 
of  the  investment  banker  and  how  can  it 
be  developed  by  organization  and  public 
appreciation  to  the  end  that  all  may  benefit. 

The  investment  banker  is  an  agent  who 
seeks  to  place  in  more  or  less  permanent 
form  the  surplus  or  savings  of  the  com- 
munity, so  that  the  same  shall  bring  an 
assured  income  and  shall  be  available  in 
case  of  need,  through  prompt  sale,  by 
reason  of  their  soundness  and  security. 

As  such  he  performs  an  absolutely  nec- 
essary service,  because  even  large  invest- 
ors, banks  and  insurance  companies  in  pur- 
suit of  the  policy  of  dividing  and  scattering 
their  risks  and*  diversifying  their  invest- 
ments must  employ  many  channels  and 
methods,  which  the  investment  banker  alone 
seeks,  develops  and  controls. 

His  function  is  the  care  of  the  com- 
munity’s financial  reserve  against  panics, 
misfortune,  old  age,  and  the  helplessness  of 
the  infirm,  young  and  incompetent  To  the 
banker  who  receives  deposits,  he  is  the  next 
reliance  after  his  cash  and  demand  or 
short-time  paper,  and  through  him,  he  is 
the  dependence  of  the  entire  community 
for  relief,  yes,  solvency,  in  time  of  great 
financial  stress. 

He  is  the  pioneer  of  enterprise,  the  agent 
of  prosperity  and  the  hope  and  reliance  of 
the  wise  as  well  as  the  dependent,  and  the 


confidence  he  invites  and  obtains  is  his 
greatest  asset. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a greater  or 
nobler  business  function  than  his  and  only 
by  a clear  conception  of  it,  its  idealization, 
and  a firm  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
its  maintenance  can  the  investment  banker 
achieve  success  and  do  his  duty. 

A concrete  example  of  the  effect  of  sound 
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principles  in  a well-known  case  will  em- 
phasize their  importance. 

In  the  “Life  and  Letters  of  John  Murray 
Forbes”  the  great  merchant  and  invest- 
ment banker  of  Boston,  who  built  the 
Michigan  Central  and  Burlington  roads  and 
was  the  backer  of  the  Bell  Telephone,  we 
find  the  story  that  his  great  fortune  and 
wise  prudence  were  largely  founded  on  *the 
confidence  and  the  capital  of  two  Chinese 
merchants  whose  acquaintance  he  made  in 
the  Far  East  and  for  whom  he  invested  a 
large  sum  when  he  returned  to  this  coun- 
try, still  a very  young  man,  in  the  early 
days  of  railway  construction.  The  letter 
of  advice  he  received  from  them  contained 
these  rules: 

“Look  first  to  the  security  mfid  ^ nexL 
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the  rate  of  interest,  then  put  into  the  in- 
vestment as  much  of  our  money  as  you 
do  of  your  own  and  we  shall  be  content.” 

A careful  compliance  with  these  and  simi- 
lar fundamental  requirements,  not  only  in 
this  instance  but  in  all  his  long  and  active 
business  career  extending  nearly  seventy 
years,  in  which  he  faithfully  served  not  only 
his  clients  but  was  the  trusted  confidant 
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of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  agent  in  England 
during  >a  critical  period  of  the  war,  brought 
reward  in  the  development  of  a great  char- 
acter, public  confidence  and  esteem  seldom 
if  ever  surpassed  in  his  community  as  well 
as  a colossal  fortune. 

The  opportunity  and  duty  of  the  invest- 
ment banker  being  defined,  what  is  the 
value  of  this  association?  I answer: 

First:  To  clearly  state  and  by  proper 
publicity  of  the  character,  number  and  capi- 
tal of  the  men  engaged  in  the  business  to 
demonstrate  to  the  public  the  value  and 
need  of  your  profession. 

Second:  To  maintain  the  ideal  you  pro- 
fess by  establishing  the  highest  standard 
attainable  in  the  practice  of  the  profession 
and  by  submitting  yourselves  to  reasonable 
requirements  of  public  knowledge  and 


proper  control  of  your  methods  by  your 
own  duly  constituted  authorities  or  other- 
wise, to  insure  that  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic which  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which 
you  can  succeed. 

Third:  To  invite  and  deserve  that  con- 
fidence by  the  advocacy  and  adoption  of 
standard  forms  and  proceedings,  methods 
of  valuation  and  bases  of  security,  so  that 
you  may  know-  of  each  other,  and  the  pub- 
lic may  believe  with  safety  that  a regularly 
constitued  member  of  this  association  is 
one  who  is  engaged  in  selling  real  securi- 
ties, that  he  will  have  the  support  of  his 
fellows  in  time  of  panic  or  stress,  and  that 
he  will  not  be  then  engaged  in  a mad 
scramble  to  save  himself  alone,  or  worse 
yet,  will  be  trying  to  increase  the  misfort- 
unes of  the  community  for  his  private  gain. 

Fourth  and  Last:  (But  by  no  means 
least)  to  educate  the  public  and  vour  suc- 
cessors in  the  profession  in  those  principles 
and  rules  of  wisdom  and  experience  which 
you  have  acquired  at  such  great  cost  of 
sorrow,  labor  and  money,  to  the  end  that 
your  neighbors  and  posterity  may  suffer  less 
than  you,  thus  emulating  the  srreat  example 
of  the  philosopher  who  said:  “If  there  must 
be  war,  let  it  be  in  my  time  that  my  children 
may  have  peace.” 

Some  of  the  methods  you  may  establish 
are: 


The  segregation  of  securities  into  their 
various  classes  and  the  clear  definition  of 
the  respective  value,  qualities  and  functions 
of  each  class,  their  due  relation  to  each 
other  and  the  demands  and  needs  of  the 
investing  public,  the  prevention  of  confusion 
of  one  class  with  another  to  the  public’s 
deception  and  detriment  and  the  consequent 
discredit  of  your  profession  as  a whole. 

The  classification  and  regulation  of  the 
men  engajred  in  the  .profession,  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  character,  ability,  capital  and 
activities,  which  an  association  like  this 
gives  to  its  members  and  the  evidence  to 
the  public  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  are 
held  by  their  brethren  will  prove  very  valu- 
able to  the  community  and  you.  The  in- 
fluence upon  foreigners  of  membership  in 
an  established,  reputable  and  influential 
body  making  for  the  improvement  of  the 
investment  field  in  both  directions,  purchase 
and  sale,  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  proper  definition  of  the  functions  and 
place  in  the  community  of  the  investment 
banker  and  a perception  of  his  limitations 
as  well  as  of  his  power  and  possibilities  for 
usefulness  by  the  public  will  tend  to  much 
increase  his  standing  and  value. 

Your  opportunity  and  ability,  if  organ- 
ized, for  influencing  public  opinion  and  its 
expression  in  the  form  of  law  must  be 
great,  and  a considerable  check  can  be 
placed  upon  the  operation  of  that  cheerful 
rule  which,  it  is  largely  believed,  now  ob- 
tains in  legislation,  “He’s  a banker,  soak 


him.” 
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J.  N.  Sechrcst  of  the  brokerage 
house  of  J.  N.  Sechrcst  & Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y..  advocated  the  formation  of  a 
national  investigating  committee  in  the 
association.  He  said: 

You  will  all  agree  with  me,  I think,  when 
T say  that  the  time  has  come  when  bankers 
and  brokers  must  take  decisive  action  to 
stamp  out  the  frauds  and  schemes  that 
fakers  continually  try  to  have  us  palm  off 
upon  an  innocent  public.  You  also  will 
acquiesce  when  I declare  that  a dishonest 
broker  or  investment  banker  is  a rarity. 
In  most  instances  that  have  come  to  light 
where  a broker  offered  worthless  securities 
to  the  investing  public,  he  has  been  more 
duped  than  those  to  whom  he  gave  his  word 
of  honor  that  the  securities  were  good.  It 
is  this  which  has  resulted  in  the  broker 
handling  unlisted  securities  being  classed 
among  get-rich-quick  and  wild-cat  schemers 
by  some  people.  That  is  the  condition  which 
to-day  is  harming  the  brokerage  business 
more  than  any  other  thing.  We  all  know 
we  must  get  away  from  it;  not  alone  for 
ourselves,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
as  well.  It  is  that  which  is  making  many 
men  enemies  of  the  broker.  The  reason 
for  that  condition  is  that  we  practically 
are  alone  in  our  investigation  of  the  propo- 
sition offered,  and  cannot  go  into  it  deeply 
enough  or  learn  all  that  should  be  known 
of  it. 

This  is  where  such  an  organization  as 
the  Investment  Bankers’  Association  can 
be  of  true  usefulness  to  the  whole  public 
as  well  as  to  its  members.  A clause  in  the 
preamble  of  the  proposed  constitution 
states  that  one  of  the  principal  purposes 
of  the  association  is  to  combat  fraudulent 
schemes.  That  is  what  we,  our  business 
and  the  general  public  have  need  of  to-day. 

The  credentials  committee  recom- 
mended that  all  present  who  were  regis- 
tered as  delegates  be  seated  according- 
ly, the  membership  application  of  each 
applicant  to  be  decided  upon  after  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  had  been 
adopted  and  the  admission  require- 
ments outlined.  The  committee  on  a 
constitution  recommended  its  adoption 
essentially  as  drawn  up.  However, 
this  clause  was  added  to  provide  for 
changes  and  additional  amendments: 

This  constitution  can  be  amended  at  the 
first  annual  meeting  by  resolution  submit- 
ted in  writing  at  one  session  and  passed 
at  a subsequent  session  and  thereafter  this 
constitution  can  only  be  amended  by  writ- 
ten notice  served  on  the  secretary  at  least 
ten  days  before  any  annual  meeting  and 
then  submitted  in  writing  to  the  next  an- 
nual convention  of  this  association  and 


passed  by  two-thirds  vote  of  all  delegates 
present. 

In  the  evening,  the  banquet  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  was  largely  attended 
and  seemed  to  satisfy  the  taste  and  ex- 
pectations of  all  present.  Informal  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  George  B.  Cald- 


William  W.  Miller 

OF  HORXBLOWEH,  MILLER  & POTTER,  XEW  YORK. 
ONE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  SPEAKERS  AT  THE 
MEETING  OF  THE  INVESTMENT 
BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

well,  vice-president  of  the  Continen- 
tal and  Commercial  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  Chicago;  Allen  G.  Hoyt  of  N. 
W.  Halsey  and  Company,  New  York, 
who  presided  as  toastmaster;  A.  B. 
Leach,  of  A.  B.  Leach  & Company, 
New  York:  F.  R.  Fenton  of  Devitt, 
Tremble  & Co.,  Chicago,  and  Warren 
S.  Hayden  of  Hayden,  Miller  & Co., 
Cleveland.  W.  W.  Miller  of  Horn- 
blower,  Miller  and  Potter,  New  York, 
gave  a valuable  talk  on  the  necessity  of 
capital  for  home  investment  and  the 
means  we  must  employ  to  keep  the 

same  in  our  country.  He  tfaTd^thaLIh^ 
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laboring  man  has  never  been  as  well 
off  as  he  is  to-day.  Labor  is  better  em- 
ployed than  ever.  However,  the  de- 
mands of  the  working  man  must  not 
advance  to  the  point  where,  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  industry,  capital  will 
cease  to  earn  a profitable  dividend,  and 
be  induced  to  go  abroad,  which  is  tend- 
ing to  become  the  condition  in  this 
country. 

The  committee  on  nominations  made 
its  report  as  follows:  President, 

George  B.  Caldwell,  vice-president 
Continental  and  Commercial  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank,  Chicago;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, A.  B.  Leach  of  A.  B.  Leach  & 
Co.,  New  York;  second  vice-president. 
Hon.  Frank  W.  Rollins  of  E.  A.  Rol- 
lins and  Sons,  Boston;  third  vice-presi- 
dent, William  R.  Compton,  president 
of  William  R.  Compton  & Co.,  St. 
Louis;  fourth  vice-president,  Louis  B. 
Franklin,  vice-president  Guaranty 
Trust  Company,  New  York;  fifth 
vice-president,  Warren  S.  Hayden  of 
Hayden,  Miller  & Co.,  Cleveland;  sec- 
retary, Frederick  R.  Fenton,  of  Devitt, 
Tremble  & Co.,  Chicago;  treasurer, 
C.  T.  Williams  of  the  Fidelity  Trust 
Company,  Baltimore. 

Board  of  Governors:  George  G. 

Henry,  of  William  Salomon  & Co., 
New  York  city;  Erastus  W.  Bulkley  of 
Spencer  Trask  & Co.,  New  York  city; 
Harold  B.  Clark  of  White,  Weld  & 
Co.,  New  York  city;  Allen  G.  Hoyt  of 
N.  W.  Halsey  & Co.,  New  York  city; 
S.  W.  Webb  and  S.  Buttrick,  of  Bos- 
ton; G.  W.  Kendrick  of  E.  W.  Clark 
& Co.,  Philadelphia;  G.  K.  Riley  of 
Montgomery,  Clothier  & Tyler,  Phila- 
delphia; H.  L.  Duer  of  Duer,  Lanahan 
& Co.,  Baltimore;  R.  L.  Scoville  of 
Pittsburgh ; Harry  E.  Weill,  Cincin- 
nati, O. ; F.  Otis  of  Otis  & Co.,  Cleve- 
land; Charles  R.  Dunn,  Detroit;  C. 
Edgar  Elliott,  Indianapolis;  Charles 
H.  Schweppe  of  Lee,  Higginson  & 
Co.,  Chicago;  W.  M.  I..  Fiske  and  C. 
W.  McNear,  Chicago;  J.  H.  Smith  and 
Harold  Kauffmann,  St.  Louis;  E.  M. 
Stevens,  St.  Paul;  H.  P.  Wright,  Kan- 
sas City;  A.  C.  Foster,  Denver;  Her- 
bert Witherspoon,  Spokane;  Sam  B. 
Wakefield,  San  Francisco. 


This  association  has  started  most 
auspiciously  and  if  continued  along 
present  lines  will  do  much  to  protect 
the  interest  of  the  investor. 

AH  the  bankers  present  were  enthus- 
iastic regarding  the  new  association. 
Following  are  a few  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed : 

Herbert  Witherspoon,  vice-presi- 
dent Spokane  and  Eastern  Trust  Com- 
pany, Spokane,  Washington:  “Condi- 
tions in  the  West  are  better  than  ever 
before.  The  lumber  mills  in  Washing- 
ton are  working  full  time  and  with  the 
exception  of  a slight  shortage  in  rail- 
road cars  due  to  the  immediate  neces- 
sity of  moving  the  large  crops,  every- 
thing is  well  taken  care  of.  However, 
with  the  prompt  removal  of  the  crops, 
this  situation  is  speedily  being  reme- 
died. Hence,  the  outlook  for  invest- 
ment securities  is  excellent  for  with 
the  increased  prosperity  will  come  ad- 
ditional investing,  and  it  is  essential 
that  these  surplus  earnings  go  into 
legitimate  channels  of  enterprise. 

“It  is  fortunate  that  the  Investment 
Bankers  have  formed  an  association, 
particularly  so  at  this  time.  As  soon 
as  the  organization  is  ready  for  the 
procedure,  a law  should  be  passed  to 
curb  and  control  the  issuing  of  any- 
thing but  the  ‘real  worth’  class  of  se- 
curities. I believe  the  most  effective 
method  would  be  for  the  association  to 
co-operate  with  the  State  and  Federal 
governments,  and  classify  dealers  in 
investment  securities  proportionate  to 
their  business  in  the  different  States, 
or  entire  country,  if  it  is  such,  taxing 
them  according  to  intrastate,  inter- 
state and  Federal  grades  as  the  amount 
of  their  securities  are,  as  a unit,  repre- 
sented. Of  course,  details  would  have 
to  be  enumerated  in  this  law.  Such  a 
thorough  investigation  as  a combina- 
tion like  that  could  secure  would  stop 
false  capitalization,  marketing  under- 
valued securities,  and  avoid  the  chances 
of  ignorance,  due  either  to  the  inability 
of  individual  brokers  to  investigate 
securities  properly,  or  the  cunning  ex- 
ploitations of  fraudulent  ‘values.’  I 
believe  this  institution  will  be  a great 

means  of  realizing  results  investment 
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bankers  alone  have  never  been  able  to 
accomplish.” 

Judge  Charles  F.  Fishback  of 
Fishback  & Co.,  Chicago:  “This  asso- 
ciation is  an  admirable  organization.  I 
believe  it  will  be  the  balance  between 
the  investor  and  investment  banker.  Its 
presence  will  be  a constraining  influ- 
ence on  the  flotation  of  undervalued 
securities.  I am  in  favor  of  having  the 


association  list  all  securities,  and  so 
control  the  values  of  what  is  marketed. 
The  outlook  for  this  institution  is  ex- 
cellent.” 

Joseph  M.  Boyd,  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  ex- 
pressed approval  of  the  aims  of  the 
Investment  Bankers’  Association  and 
gave  a good  report  of  the  crop  outlook 
in  his  section. 


AMERICAN  BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION  — THIRTY- 
EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  AT 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


TENTATIVE  PROGRAMME 


BUSINESS  SESSIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION,  SECTIONS  AND 

COMMITTEES 


THE  programmes  of  the  various  meet- 
ings follow.  They  are  as  complete 
as  possible  at  this  period,  and  are 
subject  to  change. 

Monday,  September  9,  1912. 

At  the  Hotel  Poxtchartraix 

Morning — Committee  meetings. 

Afternoon,  2 o’clock — Executive  Council. 

At  the  Detroit  Opera  House 

(Subject  to  change  by  "'ote  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  or  by  vote  of  the  Convention.) 

The  hours  indicated  in  this  programme 
will  be  strictly  observed. 

Executive  Council,  Vice-Presidents  and 
Honorary  Guests  are  invited  to  take  seats 
on  the  platform. 


Tuesday,  September  10,  1912. 

First  Day’s  Session. 

Convention  called  to  order  at  10  o’clock 
a.  m.  sharp  by  the  President,  William 
Livingstone. 

Invocation — 

Addresses  of  Welcome — Hon.  Chase  S. 
Osborn,  Governor  of  Michigan;  Hon.  W.  B. 
Thompson,  Mayor  of  Detroit;  Hon.  Geo. 
H.  Russel,  President  Detroit  Clearing 
House;  Hon.  Homer  Warren,  President  De- 
troit Board  of  Commerce. 

Response  to  Addresses  of  Welcome — 
Annual  Address  of  the  President — Wil- 
liam Livingstone,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Annual  Report  of  the  General  Secretary — 
Fred.  E.  Farnsworth,  New  York  City. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer — J. 
Fletcher  Farrell,  Chicago,  111. 

Appointment  of  Auditing  Committee  by 
the  President. 

Annual  Report  of  the  General  Counsel — 
Thomas  B.  Paton,  New  York  City. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Council 
— Arthur  Reynolds,  Chairman,  Des  Moines, 
la. 

Amendments  to  Constitution — Reported 
out  from  Executive  Council  by  Arthur 
Reynolds,  Chairman. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Standing  Protec- 
tive Committee — Fred  E.  Farnsworth,  Sec- 
retary. 

Eleven-Thirty  o’Clock. 

Address — 

Announcements. 

Recess  for  Luncheon. 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  2 o’clock. 
Addresses  and  Miscellaneous  Business. 


Friday,  September  13,  1912. 

Second  Day’s  Session. 

Convention  called  to  order  at  10  o’clock 
a.  m.  sharp  by  the  President,  William  Liv- 
ingstone. 

Invocation. 

Invitations  for  next  convention. 

Reports  of  Sections — Trust  Company, 
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Savings  Bank,  Clearing  House,  American 
Institute  of  Banking,  State  Secretaries. 
Reports  of  Committees. 

Announcements. 

Recess  for  luncheon. 


Afternoox  Session,  2 o'clock. 

Unfinished  business. 

Communications  from  Executive  Council. 

Resolutions. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Nominations. 

Action  on  same. 

Installation  of  officers. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment. 

Executive  Council,  Arthur  Reynolds, 
Chairman.  At  Hotel  Pontchartrain,  im- 
mediately following  the  adjournment  of  the 
convention,  should  the  convention  adjourn 
at  a reasonable  hour,  otlierwise  at  8 o'clock 
p.  m. 


Trust  Company  Section. 


WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY 
MORNINGS,  SEPTEMBER  11-12 

Order  of  Proceedings. 

Meeting  to  be  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Section  at  10  a.  m. 

Prayer. 

Address  of  Welcome. 

Reply  to  Address  of  Welcome  and  Annual 
Address  of  the  President — F.  H.  Fries. 

Report  of  the  Executive  Committee — F.  H. 
Goff,  Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Secretary — Philip  S.  Bab- 
cock. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation — 
F.  H.  Fries,  Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Protective 
Law’s — Lynn  H.  Dinkins,  Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  a Proposed 
Model  Trust  Company  Law — Oliver  C. 
Fuller,  Chairman. 

Address — “The  Money  Trust  Inquiry,” 
George  M.  Reynolds,  Chicago,  111. 

Address — “Some  Unscheduled  Inabilities,” 
Henry  M.  Bates,  Esq.,  Dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Address — “Achievements  of  the  Trust  Com- 
pany Section  During  the  Past  Fifteen 
Years,”  Breckenridge  Jones,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


2.  “Advantages  of  Co-operative  Pub- 
licity of  Trust  Company  Functions.” 

3.  “Annuities  and  Pension  Funds  for 
Employees.” 

General  Discussion  of  such  other  topics  as 
may  be  proposed,  and  may  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  presiding  officer. 

Roll-Call  of  States,  to  be  answered  by  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Section  in  brief 
written  reports  dealing  with  the  history 
of  the  trust  companies  in  the  several 
States  during  the  preceding  year,  and 
with  the  conditions  under  whch  they  are 
now  operating,  and  other  matters  of  in- 
terest now  pertaining  to  them.  (Vice- 
Presidents  may  be  heard  from  in  brief 
addresses  amplifying  or  explaining  any 
topics  contained  in  their  reports  by  giv- 
ing previous  notice  of  their  intention  to* 
the  Secretary.) 

Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

Unfinished  business. 


Savings  Bank  Section. 


WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY 
MORNINGS,  SEPTEMBER  11-12, 
9.30  O’CLOCK  A.  M. 


Order  of  Proceedings. 


WEDNESDAY. 

Invocation. 

Greetings. 

President's  Address — Alfred  L.  Aiken, 
President  Worcester  County  Institution* 
for  Savings,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee — J.  F.  Sar- 
tori.  President  Security  Trust  and  Sav- 
ings Bank,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Report  of  Secretary — E.  G.  Me  William,  5 
Nassau  street.  New  York. 

Report  of  Law  Committee — .John  H.  Stur- 
gis, Treasurer  Franklin  Savings  Bank, 
Boston. 

Report  of  Membership  Committee — F.  C. 
Nichols,  Treasurer  Fitchburg  Savings 
Bank,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Report  of  Committee  on  School  Savings 
Banks — N.  F.  Hawley,  Treasurer  Farm- 
ers and  Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Address — “The  Postal  Savings  Bank  and 
the  Banks,”  Hon.  Frank  H.  Hitchcock, 
Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States. 

Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 


Topics  for  Discussion 

The  following  subjects  have  been  selected 
as  of  interest  to  the  Section,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  mav  promote  active  dis- 
cussion by  the  mem  tiers  present,  who  are 
urged  to  speak  freely  upon  them: 

I.  “Segregation  of  Savings  Deposits 
Held  in  Trust  Companies.” 


THURSDAY. 

Invocation. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Methods  and  Sys- 
tems—V.  A.  Lersner,  Assistant  Cashier, 
Williamsburgh  Savings  Bank,  Brooklvn, 
N.  Y. 

(Short  discussion). 

Address — “European  Land  Banks,”  Ed- 
w’ard  Chamberlain,  Vice-President  San- 
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Antonio  Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Address — “The  Savings  Bank  and  the 
Community,”  John  J.  Pulleyn,  Comp- 
troller Emigrant  Industrial  Savings  Bank, 
New  York. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Elections  of  President,  Vice-President, 
three  members  of  Executive  Committee 
to  serve  three  years,  and  State  Vice- 
Presidents. 

Installation  of  Officers. 

Meeting  of  Executive  Committee  immedi- 
ately following  adjournment. 


Clearing  House  Section. 


WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY 
MORNINGS,  SEPTEMBER  11-12. 


Wednesday,  September  11,  1912,  9.30  a.  m. 

Call  to  Order — President  Chas.  A.  Ruggles. 

Invocation — Rev.  Sam’l  S.  Marquis,  D.  D., 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Detroit. 

Address  of  Welcome — Jas.  T.  Keena, 
Counsel  People’s  State  Bank. 

Response  to  Address  of  Welcome — Sol 
Wexler,  New  Orleans. 

Annual  Address  of  the  President. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary. 

Action  on  the  Above  Reports. 

A Discussion  of  the  Numerical  System — • 
Led  by  C.  R.  McKay,  Chairman  of  the 
Numerical  Committee. 

“Functions  of  the  Modern  Clearing  House,” 
Joseph  T.  Talbert,  New  York. 

Thursday,  September  12,  10  a.  m. 

O-all  to  Order. 

Discussion — “Collection  of  Country  Checks 
Through  the  Clearing  House,”  led  by 
Jerome  Thralls,  Manager  Kansas  City 
Clearing  House. 

Discussion  of  Uniform  Clearing  House  Re- 
ports and  Bank  Transactions,  led  by 
Frank  Green,  Managing  Editor  “Brad- 
street’s.” 

Nomination  and  Election  for: 

President : 

Vice-President. 

Members  of  Executive  Committee. 

Call  of  Cities. 

Questions. 

Installation  of  Officers. 

Aujournment. 


State  Secretaries’  Section. 


WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY 
MORNINGS,  SEPTEMBER  11-12. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

9.30  a.  m.  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 11-12. 

Meeting  called  to  Order  by  the  President. 
Invocation — 


Roll  Call. 

Regrets. 

Address  of  Welcome — Mrs.  H.  M.  Brown, 
Secretary  Michigan  Bankers’  Association,. 
Detroit. 

Response  to  Address  of  Welcome — S.  B. 
Rankin,  Columbus,  Secretary  Ohio  Bank- 
ers’ Association. 

President’s  Address — J.  W.  Hoopes,  Austin.. 

Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer — F.  M- 
Mayfield,  Nashville. 

Address— “Bank  Publicity,”  F.  W.  Ells- 
worth, New  York,  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany. 

Address — “The  Boys  Behind  the  Guns,” 
Judge  O.  E.  Dunlap,  Waxahachie,  Texas. 

Address — “Is  it  Advisable  for  an  Associa- 
tion to  Endorse  and  Receive  Special  Prices 
on  Bank  Equipment?”  Charles  R.  Frost,. 
Minneapolis,  Secretary  Minnesota  Bank- 
ers’ Association. 

Address — “Central  Bureau  of  Credit  Infor- 
mation,” R.  L.  Crampton,  Chicago,  Sec- 
retary Illinois  Bankers’  Association. 

Address — “Protective  Service,”  William  B. 
Hughes,  Omaha,  Secretary  Nebraska 
Bankers’  Association. 

Address — “Wealth  Production  Activities,’* 
W.  C.  Macfadden,  Fargo,  Secretary  North 
Dakota  Bankers’  Associaton. 

Address — “A  Plan  to  Eliminate  Conflict  in 
Convention  Dates,”  Haynes  McFadden, 
Atlanta,  Secretary  Georgia  Bankers’  As- 
sociation. 

General  Discussion. 

Unfinished  Business. 

New  Business. 

Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

Adjournment. 


Topics  for  General  Discussion. 
Legislation — Is  it  advisable  to  divide  the 
organization  into  groups  and  for  these 
groups  to  hold  annual  meetings? 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SUPER- 
VISORS OF  STATE  BANKS. 
Eleventh  annual  convention  will  be  held 
in  Detroit  convention  week.  Time  and  place 
to  be  announced  later. 


PRELIMINARY  ENTERTAINMENT. 

Monday,  September  9: 

12.30  p.  m.  to  2 p.  m.  Reception  and 
luncheon  at  the  plant  of  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company. 

4.30  p.  m.  Steamer  Tashmoo  for  ride  on 
Detroit  River  and  Lake  Ste.  Claire;  re- 
turning about  10  p.  m.  Luncheon 
served  aboard  the  boat. 

Tuesday,  September  10: 

8 p.  m.  Reception  to  visiting  bankers  and 
ladies  at  the  Wayne  Pavilion. 

9 p.  m.  Ball  at  Wayne  Pavilion. 

Wednesday,  September  11: 

2 p.  m.  Golf  tournament  at  the  Country 
Club.  The  chairman  of  the  Golf  Corn- 
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mittee  announces  that  suitable  prizes 
will  be  offered. 

3 p.  in.  Baseball  at  Navin  Field.  De- 
troit vs.  Philadelphia.  A section  has 

lieen  reserved  for  visiting  bankers. 

8 p.  in.  Theatre. 

Thursday,  September  12: 

3 p.  in.  Baseball  at  Navin  Feld.  De- 
troit vs.  Philadelphia.  A section  has 
been  reserved  for  visiting  bankers. 

3.30  p.  m.  Luncheon  at  Walkerville; 
compliments  of  Hiram  Walker  & Sons. 
Boat  leaves  foot  Woodward  avenue  at 
3.30  p.  m.  and  returns  about  7 p.  m. 

4 p.  m.  Reception  for  the  ladies  at  the 
Country  Club.  The  chairman  having 
in  charge  this  reception  is  exerting 
every  effort  to  make  this  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  functions  of  the  week. 

8 p.  m.  Theatre. 

Friday,  September  13: 

Autos  in  attendance  for  visits  to  indus- 
trial plants  at  pleasure  of  visitors. 

In  addition  to  the  programme  as  outlined, 
tlie  Entertainment  Committee  has  other  fea- 
tures for  the  entertainment  of  guests  which 
will  be  announced  as  soon  ns  the  details  can 
be  worked  out. 


NOMINATIONS  MADE  AT  CONVEN- 
TIONS OF  THE  VARIOUS  STATE 
BANKERS’  ASSOCIATIONS  AND 
CERTIFIED  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION  TO  AU- 
GUST 6,  1912,  INCLUSIVE. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Georgia:  Joseph  A.  McCord,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Third  National  Bank,  Atlanta. 

Idaho:  J.  E.  Clinton,  Jr.,  Vice-President 
Boise  City  National  Bank,  Boise. 

Iowa:  D.  H.  McKee,  Vice-President  Ger- 
man Savings  Bank,  Davenport;  H.  M. 
Carpenter,  President  Monticello  State 
Bank,  Monticello. 

Kansas:  E.  E.  Ames,  Vice-President  Cen- 
tral National  Bank,  Topeka. 

Maine:  E.  S.  Kennard,  Cashier  Rumford 
National  Bank,  Rumford. 

Massachusetts:  Downie  D.  Muir,  Vice- 

President  First  National  Bank,  Boston; 
William  A.  Mackie,  Cashier  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  New  Bedford.  (Contingent.) 

Michigan:  Dudley  E.  Waters,  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  Grand  Rapids  National 
City  Bank,  Grand  Rapids. 

Minnesota:  Joseph  Chapman,  Jr.,  Vice- 

President  Northwestern  National  Bank, 
Minneapolis. 

Missouri:  J.  S.  Cal  fee.  Cashier  Mechanics- 
American  National  Bank,  St.  Louis;  A. 
D.  Buckner,  Cashier  Paris  National  Bank, 
Paris.  (Contingent.) 

New  Jersey:  H.  G.  Parker,  President  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  Jersey,  New  Bruns- 
wick. (Contingent.) 

New  York:  Walter  H.  Bennett,  Vice-Presi- 


dent American  Exchange  National  Bank, 
New  York. 

North  Dakota:  J.  L.  Bell,  Vice-President 
First  National  Bank,  Bismarck.  (Con- 
tingent.) 

Pennsylvania:  D.  C.  Wills,  Cashier  Dia- 
mond National  Bank,  Pittsburgh. 

Tennessee:  Jo  L.  Hutton,  President  Phoe- 
nix National  Bank,  Columbia;  D.  M. 
Armstrong,  Cashier  Commercial  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank,  Memphis. 

Note:  One  of  the  above  nominations  is  on 
a contingent  basis. 

Texas:  W.  F.  McCaleb,  President  West 
Texas  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  San 
Antonio. 

Washington:  W.  D.  Vincent,  Cashier  Old 
National  Bank,  Spokane.  (Contingent) 

Wisconsin:  E.  M.  Wing,  Vice-President 

Batavian  National  Bank  (three  years). 
La  Crosse;  F.  J.  Carr,  President  Bank  of 
Hudson  (two  years),  Hudson. 

For  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Different 
States  and  Territories. 

Alabama:  Eugene  F.  Enslen,  President 

Jefferson  County  Savings  Bank,  Birming- 
ham. 

Arkansas:  Stuart  Wilson,  Cashier  State 

National  Bank,  Texarkana. 

California:  C.  W.  Bush,  President  Bank  of 
Yolo,  Woodland. 

Connecticut:  C.  Leslie  Hopkins,  Cashier 
First  National  Bank,  Norwich. 

District  of  Columbia:  George  W.  White, 

President  National  Metropolitan  Bank, 
Washington. 

Florida:  Bainbridge  Richardson,  President 
Germania  Bank,  Jacksonville. 

Georgia:  E.  A.  Pendleton,  Cashier  National 
Exchange  Bank,  Augusta. 

Idaho:  G.  E.  Bowerman,  President  First 
National  Bank,  St.  Anthony. 

Iowa:  B.  B.  Clark,  President  Red  Oak  Na- 
tional Bank,  Red  Oak. 

Kansas:  C.  N.  Proutv,  Cashier  Exchange 
State  Bank,  Kansas  City. 

Louisiana:  J.  H.  Fulton,  President  Com- 
mercial National  Bank,  New  Orleans. 

Maine:  Sumner  C.  Parcher,  Cashier  York 
National  Bank,  Saco. 

Maryland:  William  J.  Chapman.  Director 
Maryland  National  Bank,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts:  Frank  A.  Drury,  President 
Merchants  National  Bank,  Worcester. 

Michigan:  Vernon  T.  Barker,  President 
Home  Savings  Bank,  Kalamazoo. 

Minnesota:  W.  H.  Putnam,  President  Bank 
of  Pierce,  Simmons  & Co.,  Red  Wing. 

Missouri:  C.  C.  Evans,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Sedalia  Trust  Company,  Sedalia. 

New  Jersey:  Harry  Conard,  Cashier  First 
National  Bank,  Perth  Amboy. 

New  York:  Bradford  Rhodes,  President 
First  National  Bank,  Mamaroneck. 

North  Carolina:  W.  C.  Wilkinson,  Cashier 
Merchants  and  Farmers  National  Bank, 
Charlotte. 
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North  Dakota:  J.  J.  Earley,  Cashier  Bank 
of  Valley  City,  Valley  City. 

Ohio:  P.  W.  Huntington,  President  Hunt- 
ington National  Bank,  Columbus. 

Oklahoma:  G.  D.  Davis,  Cashier  National 
Bank  of  Claremore,  Claremore. 

Oregon:  J.  H.  Albert,  President  Capital 
National  Bank,  Salem. 

Pennsylvania:  W.  F.  Weston,  President 

Kane  bank  and  Trust  Company,  Kane. 

South  Carolina:  E.  P.  Grice,  Cashier  Peo- 
ple's National  Bank,  Charleston. 

South  Dakota:  W.  E.  Stevens,  President 
State  Banking  and  Trust  Company,  Sioux 
Falls. 

Tennessee:  I.  B.  Tigrett,  Cashier  Union 

Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Jackson. 

Texas:  William  R.  Hamby,  President  Citi- 
zens Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Austin. 

Virginia:  Julien  H.  Hill,  Cashier  National 
State  and  City  Bank,  Richmond. 

Washington:  M.  F.  Backus,  President  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce,  Seattle. 

West  Virginia:  Edwin  Mann,  President 

First  National  Bank,  Bluefield. 

Wisconsin:  E.  A.  Dow,  President  State 
Bank  of  Plymouth,  Plymouth. 

Members  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Alabama:  Louis  B.  Farley,  President  New 
Farley  National  Bank,  Montgomery. 

Arkansas:  S.  S.  Faulkner,  President  First 
National  Bank,  Helena. 

California:  W.  D.  Ixmgyear,  Cashier  Secu- 
rity Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Connecticut:  Charles  E.  Hoyt,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  South  Norwalk  Trust  Com- 
pany, South  Norwalk. 

District  of  Columbia:  A.  G.  Clapham,  Pres- 
ident Commercial  National  Bank,  Wash- 
ington. 

Florida:  A.  Livingston,  Jr.,  President 

Citizens  Bank,  Madison. 

Georgia:  Mills  B.  Lane,  President  Citizens 
and  Southern  Bank,  Savannah. 

Idaho:  W.  E.  Miller,  Cashier  First  National 
Bank,  Nampa;  Alternate,  F.  H.  Parsons, 
Cashier  Pacific  National  Bank,  Boise. 

Iowa:  J.  L.  Edwards,  President  Merchants 
National  Bank,  Burlington. 

Kansas:  W.  J.  Bailey,  Vice-President  Ex- 
change National  Bank,  Atchison. 

Louisiana:  N.  E.  North,  President  First 
National  Bank,  Lake  Charles. 

Maine:  Blin  W.  Page,  Cashier  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  Skowhegan. 

Massachusetts:  George  W.  Hyde,  Assistant 
Cashier  First  National  Bank,  Boston. 

Maryland:  Waldo  Newcomer,  President 

National  Exchange  Bank,  Baltimore. 

Michigan:  H.  B.  Webber,  President  Nation- 
al Bank  of  Ionia,  Ionia.  , 

Minnesota:  J.  W.  Wheeler,  Vice-President 
Capital  National  Bank,  St.  Paul. 

Missouri:  F.  T.  Hodgdon,  Cashier  Farmers 
and  Merchants  Bank,  Hannibal;  Alter- 
nate, John  A.  Schreiber,  Cashier  First 
National  Bank,  St.  Charles. 


New  Jersey:  I.  Snowden  Haines,  Cashier 
Mechanics  National  Bank,  Burlington. 

New  York:  Daniel  M.  Hopping,  President 
Yonkers  National  Bank,  Yonkers. 

North  Carolina:  J.  B.  Blades,  President 
New  Bern  Banking  and  Trust  Company, 
New  Bern. 

North  Dakota:  Mrs.  L.  A.  Batcheller,  Pres- 
ident First  National  Bank,  Fingal. 

Ohio:  W.  S.  Kent,  President  Kent  National 
Bank,  Kent. 

Oklahoma:  H.  M.  Spalding,  President  Peo- 
ple’s Bank,  North  Enid. 

Oregon:  J.  L.  Hartman,  of  Hartman  & 
Thompson,  Bankers,  Portland. 

Pennsylvania:  Charles  A.  Kunkle,  Cashier 
Mechanics  Bank,  Harrisburg. 

South  Carolina:  Ira  B.  Dunlap,  Cashier 
National  Union  Bank,  Rock  Hill. 

South  Dakota:  J.  E.  Platt,  Cashier  Security 
Bank,  Clark. 

Tennessee:  Joseph  P.  Gaut,  President  Hol- 
ston  National  Bank,  Knoxville. 

Texas:  Oscar  Wells,  Vice-President  Union 
National  Bank,  Houston. 

Virginia:  Carroll  Pierce,  Vice-President 

Citizens  National  Bank,  Alexandria. 

Washington:  J.  W.  Spangler,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Seattle  National  Bank,  Seattle. 

West  Virginia:  J.  H.  Knapp,  Secretary 
Citizens  Trust  and  Guaranty  Company, 
Parkersburg. 

Wisconsin:  George  N.  Fratt,  Cashier  First 
National  Bank,  Racine. 


REGISTRATION  AT  THE  CONVEN- 
TION. 

Hotel  Pontchartraix  Headquarters. 

Registration  in  Flamingo  Room — Office 
Floor. 

Members  may  register  for  those  attending 
the  convention  as  follows: 

One  delegate,  who  must  be  an  officer,  di- 
rector or  trustee  of  the  institution  he  repre- 
sents, or  a member  of  a banking  firm  or  a 
private  banker,  and  for 

One  guest,  who  must  be  a member  of  the 
delegate’s  family  or  some  one  connected 
with  his  bank,  otherwise  a charge  of  $10 
will  be  made. 

For  additional  guests  that  may  be  regis- 
tered the  payment  of  $10  will  be  required 
for  each  such  registration.  All  funds  col- 
lected on  account  of  registration  of  extra 
guests  go  to  the  local  committee  at  De- 
troit towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
entertainment  provided  for  such  guests, 
and  the  charge  is  based  on  a resolution  of 
the  Executive  Council. 

On  arriving  at  the  registration  headquar- 
ters answer  distinctly  the  questions  asked 
of  you  by  the  stenographer. 

Should  you  reside  in  a place  other  than 
where  the  bank  you  represent  is  located, 
register  on  account  of  such  bank  under  the 
city  in  which  it  is  located. 

If  the  guest  accompanying  is  not  con- 
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nected  with  the  institution  represented,  nor 
a member  of  the  delegate’s  family,  inform 
the  stenographer,  after  you  have  registered 
as  a delegate,  that  you  wish  to  register  for 
an  “extra  guest”  or  “extra  guests,”  as  the 
case  may  be.  Separate  registration  cards 
will  be  used  for  such  guests,  hence  this  re- 
quest. 

As  indicated  above,  one  person  should 
make  the  necessary  registrations  on  account 
of  the  member  bank,  banker  or  private 
banking  firm.  This  will  prevent  an  un- 
necessary attendance  at  the  registration 
quarters  and  any  possible  confusion  will 
thus  be  avoided. 

Read  the  registration  cards  that  may  be 
handed  you,  and  then  present  the  same  at 
the  proper  desk  at  the  headquarters  and  re- 
ceive your  badges  and  souvenirs. 

The  association  will  publish  daily  its  own 
registration  list. 

HOTELS  AND  STEAMER  “CITY  OF 
DETROIT  III.” 

The  chairman  of  the  Hotel  Committee 
states  that  already  between  1,700  and  1,800 
people  have  been  well  taken  care  of  at  the 
hotels  and  that  now  the  new  steamer  “City 
of  Detroit  III”  has  been  chartered  for  use 
as  a hotel  during  convention  week.  This 
virtually  means  adding  another  Pontchar- 
train  to  Detroit’s  list  of  hotels,  as  this  boat 
is  equal  in  accommodation  and  cuisine  to 
the  very  best  hotels  of  the  country. 

The  boat  is  the  final  word  in  passenger 
boat  construction  and  the  largest  and  best 
steamer  afloat  on  fresh  water.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  in  case  of  hot 
weather  to  run  the  boat  up  into  Lake  Ste. 
Claire  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  re- 
turning to  her  berth  after  breakfast. 

The  “City  of  Detroit  III”  will  be  docked 
near  the  Wayne  Pavilion,  where  the  ball  is 
to  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening.  This  is 
within  a very  short  distance  of  the  Michigan 
Central  and  the  Union  stations  and  is  300 
feet  from  the  Woodward  avenue  car  line, 
four  minutes’  ride  from  the  Pontchartrain. 

The  general  arrangement  of  cabins,  pas- 
sageways and  staterooms  is  such  that  a very 
large  portion  of  the  ship  has  the  best  of 
natural  ventilation.  Where  artificial  circu- 
lation of  pure  air  is  desirable,  a new  sys- 
tem is  installed,  by  which  rooms  are  contin- 
ually supplied  with  washed  air.  On  the 
three  decks,  the  promenade,  the  gallery  and 
the  upper,  are  600  staterooms  and  twenty- 
five  parlors  with  private  verandas.  All 
staterooms  on  the  ship  are  supplied  with 
hot  and  cold  running  water,  and  telephones 
with  all  connections  necessary  for  shore 
service. 

There  are  still  good  accommodations  to 
be  had  at  the  hotels,  but  the  chartering  of 
the  “City  of  Detroit  III”  makes  it  an  as- 
sured fact  that  Detroit  will  give  the  dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bankers’  Association 
the  very  best  of  accommodations. 


REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES  TO  THE 
CONVENTION. 


Central  States — Central  Passenger  As- 
sociation: Summer  tourists*  fares  will  apply 
and  are  sold  daily  to  Detroit,  carrying  re- 
turn limit  of  October  31,  1912,  except  that 
from  points  where  such  fares  do  not  apply 
the  rate  of  two  cents  per  mile  in  each  di- 
rection will  be  granted  and  tickets  will  be 
issued  as  of  September  7,  8 and  9,  inclusive, 
good  to  reach  the  original  starting  point 
not  later  than  midnight  September  17,  1912. 

Chicago  West — Western  Passenger  Asso- 
ciation: Summer  tourists’  fares  will  be  in 
effect  from  points  in  the  Western  Passen- 
ger Association  territory. 

New  England  States — New  England 
Passenger  Association:  Lines  in  this  asso- 
ciation, with  the  exception  of  the  Bangor  & 
Aroostook  Railroad,  Dominion  Atlantic 
Railway  & S.  S.  Lines  and  Eastern  Steam- 
ship Corporation,  announce  the  following: 
One  and  one-half  first-class  limited  fare  to 
Trunk  Line  western  terminal  plus  summer 
excursion  fares  tendered  therefrom  for  the 
round  trip,  going  and  returning  via  same 
route  only — one  and  one-half  west-bound 
differential  to  apply,  except  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  R.  R.  fares  will  be  made  double  local  to 
j unction  points ; tickets  stand.  Form  S to  be 
sold,  and  good,  going,  September  6 to  8. 
and  returning  to  reach  original  starting 
point  not  later  than  September  18. 

Lake  Steamer  Lines — No  tickets  to  be 
issued  reading  via  Lake  Steamer  Lines,  but 
all-rail  tickets  will  be  honored  by  Lake 
Steamer  Lines  between  Buffalo  or  Cleve- 
land and  Detroit  under  optional  arrange- 
ments with  rail  lines.  Meals  and  berths 
extra. 

New  York  and  the  East — Trunk  Line 
Association:  One  and  one-half  first-class 
limited  fare  to  Trunk  Line  western  ter- 
minal plus  tender  of  two  cents  per  mile  in 
each  direction  from  Niagara  Frontier  and 
summer  excursion  fares  from  other  points 
for  the  round  trip,  going  and  returning  via 
same  route  only;  ticket  to  be  sold  and  good, 
going,  September  6 to  8,  and  returning  to 
reach  original  starting  point  not  later  than 
September  18. 

South-West — Southwestern  Passenger  As- 
sociation: Summer  tourists’  fares  will  ap- 
ply and  tickets  are  on  sale  daily  from  prac- 
tically all  points  in  the  Southwestern  Pas- 
senger Association  territory,  with  final  limit 
up  to  and  including  October  31,  1912,  at 
rate  of  two  cents  per  mile  in  each  direction. 

Pacific  Coast  States — Trans-Continental 
Passenger  Association:  Round-trip  summer 
tourists’  fares  will  apply.  From  North  Pa- 
cific Coast  points,  which  include  such  points 
as  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  etc.,  the  fare 
will  be  $82.50  to  Detroit  and  $72.50  to  Chi- 
cago. There  will  be  no  through  fares  au- 
thorized from  California  points  to  Detroit, 
but  delegates  may  buy  round-trip  tickets 
from  California  to  Chicago  at  rate  of  $72.50 
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and  rebuy  from  Chicago.  The  dates  of  sale 
from  the  territory  deseribed  and  Arizona 
are  August  29,  30  and  31;  September  4,  5, 
6,  7 and  8.  Stop-overs  can  be  made  at  all 
points  en  route  within  going  transit  limit  of 
fifteen  days  from  date  of  sale  and  within 
final  limit  of  October  31,  1919,  except  that 
stop-overs  will  not  be  permitted  in  Califor- 
nia on  the  going  trip. 

Full  particulars  can  be  secured  from  local 


ticket  agents  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
country  above  referred  to  concerning  rates, 
routes,  limit  of  tickets,  etc. 

For  sections  of  the  country  not  covered 
above,  it  is  assumed  that  the  various  rail- 
road companies  therein  will  grant  reduced 
rates  and  therefore  application  should  be 
made  direct  to  your  local  railroad  agent 
regarding  the  same. 


MONEY  LAUNDRY  A SUCCESS 


/"OFFICIALS  of  the  Treasury  de- 
partment  are  much  pleased  with 
the  work  done  by  the  washing  and 
ironing  machine  on  greenbacks  pre- 
sented for  redemption. 

According  to  the  present  estimate 


the  Treasury  will  be  able  to  save  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  notes  offered  for  re- 
demption if  the  machine  is  accepted. 
The  machine  cleans  the  notes,  and  af- 
ter being  ironed  they  are  almost  equal 
to  new  ones. 


CHARGES  ON  INTERIOR  CHECKS 


hthe  New  York  Clearing  House 
committee,  which  is  investigating 
the  subject  of  collection  charges,  has 
sent  out  a list  of  questions  to  New 
York  bank  and  trust  company  officers 
asking  for  opinions. 

The  list  of  questions  follows: 

Do  you  believe  that  business  is  pro- 
moted and  trade  benefited  by  free  clear- 
ance of  country  checks,  and  if  so  to 
what  extent  should  it  be  encouraged  or 
permitted  ? 

Do  you  believe  that  each  individual 
bank  should  be  left  free  to  exercise  its 
own  discretion  in  the  matter  of  charges 
for  collecting  checks? 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  believe  that 
unrestricted  freedom  in  this  matter 
leads  to  indirect  methods  of  effecting 
collections  and  to  other  methods  and 
abusive  practices,  or  tends  to  encour- 
age loose  and  bad  banking  methods? 

What  effect,  if  any,  do  existing 
rules  exert  upon  the  trade  of  the  city 
of  New  York? 

If  the  existing  rules  should  be  abol- 
ished, how  much  in  total  amount,  and 
from  what  sources  do  you  estimate,  de- 


posit balances  would  be  returned  to 
New  York  banks? 

Of  such  balances,  what  proportion  in 
your  opinion  would  represent  merely 
floating  checks  in  process  of  collection? 

Do  you  consider  balances  arising 
from  such  sources  profitable;  in  other 
words  would  New  York  city  banks  in 
your  opinion  lose  or  gain  by  abrogat- 
ing the  existing  rules  respecting  collec- 
tion charges? 

In  your  experience,  do  you  believe 
in  any  system  which  involves  the  free 
collection  of  out  of  town  checks;  if  so, 
what  in  your  opinion  is  the  most  equit- 
able and  practicable  plan? 

Do  you  consider  a large  volume  of 
country  checks  of  assistance  to  a bank 
in  holding  the  business  which  it  already 
has  and  in  securing  new  business? 

Do  you  consider  such  a scheme  prac- 
ticable, and  if  so,  what  suggestions 
have  you  to  make  concerning  such  a 
scheme  ? 

In  a general  way,  do  you  or  do  you 
not  favor  the  suggestion  of  a depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  Clearing  House 
to  clear  or  collect  checks  drawn  on  out 
of  town  banks? 
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REPORT  OF  BANK  OF  IRELAND. 

FOR  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  have 
declared  a dividend  of  five  per  cent., 
£4(i,000  being  placed  to  “rest”  account,  and 
£21,355  carried  forward.  The  directors 
also  recommended  transferring  £80,000 
from  “rest"  account  to  reserve  for  depreci- 
ation of  securities. 


FRENCH  FINANCING. 

TO  build  model  municipal  tenement 
houses  in  which  the  rentals  will  be 
the  lowest  possible  consistent  with 
the  upkeep  of  the  property,  the  French 
Government  has  authorized  the  City  of 
Paris  to  borrow  $40,000,000. 


BANKING  CONDITIONS  ABROAD. 

N\\\  HARRIS,  head  of  the  well-known 
• firm  of  N.  AY.  Harris  & Co.,  in- 
vestment bankers,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing impressions  of  European  financial 
conditions: 

“Having  just  returned  from  a tour  of 
two  and  a half  months  in  Austria,  Ger- 
many and  France,  and  after  conferring 
with  some  of  their  financiers,  I am  espec- 
ially impressed  with  the  great  development 
in  Germany  during  the  past  few  years, 
particularly  in  its  industries,  in  public  im- 


provements, fine  new  private  residences  in 
its  cities  and  villages,  new  hotels  and  busi- 
ness blocks.  The  development  in  the 
cities  has  been  as  extensive  as  in  our  own 
American  cities,  and  even  more  so  in  some 
respects.  All  these  improvements  have  re- 
quired the  investment  of  large  amounts  of 
fixed  capital  and  from  a financial  stand- 
point, I think  this  investment  has  been  more 
rapid  than  the  real  increase  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country  justifies.  The  result  is 
that  interest  rates  in  Germany  are  now 
higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
In  fact,  there  has  been  a financial  strin- 
gency and  there  may  be  a financial  de- 
pression in  Germany,  repeating  the  experi- 
ence we  have  had  here  in  America  after 
a too  rapid  development. 

“The  Germans  are  now  very  desirous  of 
enlarging  their  foreign  markets  especially, 
as  they  are  overproducing  and  need  a larger 
outlet  for  their  manufactured  goods. 
There  are  many  influential  people  in  Ger- 
many who  are  desirous  of  new  colonies  for 
development  bv  the  German  people.  They 
hoped  to  secure  a large  opening  in  Moroc- 
co, but  last  summer  the  Government  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  their  demands.  They 
are  rapidly  increasing  tlieir  army  and  navy 
to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to 
enlarge  their  dominions. 

“In  France  the  business  situation  is  en- 
tirely the  reverse  of  that  in  Germany.  I 
visited  several  important  provincial  cities 
of  France  and  in  practically  all  there  was 
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no  marked  increase  in  the  development  of 
their  industries  or  in  the  erection  of  public 
or  private  buildings.  The  agricultural  coun- 
try of  France  is  richer  than  that  of  Ger- 
many, but  the  French  people  are  very  sav- 
ing and  largely  put  their  money  out  at  in- 
terest and  buy  bonds  of  other  nations,  and 
the  result  is  that  they  have  a larger  amount 
of  gold  than  any  other  nation  in  Europe 
and  the  other  countries  are  debtors  to 
France. 

“The  bonds  of  European  governments 
have  greatly  declined  during  the  past  fif- 
teen years.  The  average  decline  in  market 
value  of  the  French,  English,  Belgian, 
Danish,  Dutch,  Norwegian,  Prussian,  Swed- 
ish and  Swiss  government  bonds  from  Au- 
gust, 1897,  to  April,  1915,  was  about  nine- 
teen per  cent.  The  cause  of  this  great  de- 
cline in  market  value  is  not  the  want  of 
confidence  of  the  investing  public,  but  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of  bonds 
created.  The  European  government  debts 
alone  increased  during  the  period  above 
named  approximately  $5,700,000,000.  The 
percentage  of  increase  was  sixtv-six  per 
cent,  in  Germany,  forty-seven  per  cent,  in 
Russia,  twenty-six  per  cent,  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  thirty-nine  per  cent,  in  Spain  and 
sixty  per  cent,  in  Belgium.  In  France  the 
national  debt  wns  lessened.  The  average 
percentage  of  increase,  taking  all  the  Eu- 
ropean countries,  was  twenty-three  )>er  cent. 
Augmenting  this  increase  in  European  gov- 
ernment debts  is  tlie  bond  output  of  the 
countries  of  the  world  outside  of  Europe, 
which  go  chiefly  to  the  financial  cities  of 
Europe  for  funds.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
private  investors  of  Europe  from  1897  to 
1915  absorbed  in  new  securities  from  coun- 
tries outside  of  Europe  the  enormous  sum 
of  $48,600,000,000.  All  these  demands  for 
money  have  more  than  absorbed  the  natu- 
ral increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
so  that  a materially  higher  rate  of  interest 
is  being  paid  to  secure  funds  and  a similar 
condition  exists  in  this  country.  The  facts 
are  that  a materially  higher  rate  of  interest 
is  ruling  over  the  world  than  was  the  case 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  with  this  general 
condition  existing  in  the  principal  financial 
centres  of  Europe,  w^e  cannot  expect  a de- 
crease in  the  rates  of  interest  in  this  coun- 
try, at  least  for  some  time  to  come. 

“In  England  the  changed  conditions  as  to 
interest  rates  are  more  marked  than  in  other 
European  countries,  except  Germany.  This 
is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment regarding  the  pensioning  of  the 
poor,  etc.,  which  materially  increases  the 
taxes.  The  increase  of  the  inheritance  tax, 
also,  has  an  effect,  and  all  of  these  condi- 
tions work  to  drive  out  of  England  a very 
large  amount  of  capital.  As  a result  the 
Ix)ndon  market  has  been  favorable  to 
American  securities,  and  I look  forward  to 
a continued  good  market  in  London  for 
some  time  to  come  for  our  securities.” 


LOAN  IN  TURKEY. 

A LARGE  Turkish  loan  is  under  consid- 
eration. The  Minister  of  Finance 
has  informed  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  of  a proposal  to  contract  a 
loan  of  $1,550,000,000  to  $1,500,000,000,  to 
be  used  exclusively  for  productive  works, 
such  as  the  railways  in  Anatolia,  etc.  It  is 
estimated  that  when  these  works  are  com- 
pleted the  development  of  means  of  inter- 
communication given  the  country  will  great- 
ly reduce  the  public  debt. 


SWEDISH  BANK  CONSOLIDATIONS. 

NOTICEABLE  in  the  banking  develop- 
ment of  Sweden  lately  has  been  the 
tendency  to  consolidate  the  smaller 
institutions  with  the  larger  ones  and  the 
extension  of  Swedish  banking  facilities 
abroad. 


BANKING  SYSTEM  OF  SWITZER- 
LAND. 


THE  number  of  banks  in  Switzerland 
at  the  close  of  1910,  according  to  Con- 
sul General  R.  E.  Mansfield  of  Zurich, 
was  606.  Of  this  number  nineteen  were 
State  banks,  or  institutions  of  which  the 
capital  belonged  to  the  respective  Cantons. 
Their  total  capitalization  w>as  183,000,000 
francs — equivalent  to  $35,319,000  in  Ameri- 
can currency.  Of  the  remaining  587,  the 
paid-up  capital  of  twenty-four  banks  ex- 
ceeded 10,000,000  francs  each  (one  franc 
equals  19.3  cents),  ninetv-three  wTere  capi- 
talized at  1,000,000  to  ’ 10,000,000  francs 
each,  and  554  were  local  institutions  which 
did  not  publish  annual  reports. 

This  comparatively  large  number  of 
banking  institutions  in  Switzerland,  is,  how- 
ever, a matter  of  recent  growth.  Prior  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
industrial  development  of  Switzerland,  like 
that  of  the  other  States  of  continental  Eu- 
rope, did  not  justify  the  establishment  of 
independent  banking  houses.  Their  func- 
tions were  usually  performed  by  commer- 
cial houses  as  a branch  or  special  feature 
of  their  business. 

In  1755  the  city  of  Zurich  organized  a 
company  having  for  its  object  the  rein- 
vestment, in  foreign  securities,  of  the  funds 
received  from  depositors  and  from  the 
issue  of  bonds.  Although  a State  institu- 
tion, it  was  conducted  entirely  independent 
of  the  financial  department  of  the  city. 
This  bank,  Leu  & Co.,  still  exists  under  the 
name  given  to  it  at  the  time  of  its  organi- 
zation— that  of  the  first  president  of  the 
institution — and  the  Swiss  Republic  thus 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  one  of  the 
oldest  incorporated  banks  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe. 

The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  devastating  wars  oLjbe  Napoleonic 
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period  were  not  conducive  to  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  country,  and  no 
other  banking  institutions  were  organized 
(with  the  exception  of  some  savings  banks 
established  during  the  first  two  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century)  until  about  1850, 
since  which  time  there  has  been  rapid  de- 
velopment in  the  banking  business. 

Before  the  Swiss  National  Bank  was 
founded  in  1906  any  Swiss  bank  having  a 
capital  of  500,000  francs  ($96,500)  had  the 
privilege  of  issuing  bank  notes,  provided  it 
was  either  a State  institution  or  a stock 
company  publishing  regular  reports.  These 
banks  w'ere  obliged  to  maintain  a cash  re- 
serve of  forty  per  cent,  of  their  notes  in 
circulation.  Tlie  remaining  sixty  per  cent, 
could  be  secured  by  State  guaranty,  by 
securities  or  by  commercial  bills  of  ex- 
change. The  Federal  Government  levied  a 
tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  notes 
issued.  The  different  Cantons  were  enti- 
tled to  tax  the  note-issuing  banks  within 
their  jurisdiction  up  to  six  per  cent,  on  the 
same  basis. 

In  1888  there  were  thirty-four  banks  in 
tbe  country  issuing  notes.  A number  of 
them  were  capitalized  at  or  near  the  mini- 
mum stipulated  by  law,  and  the  amount  of 
cash  reserve  over  and  above  the  forty  per 
cent,  was  in  many  cases  small.  As  security 
for  the  remaining  sixty  per  cent,  a liberal 
use  was  made  of  the  State  guaranties. 
There  was  a lack  of  uniformity  in  discount 
rates,  caused  by  the  keen  rivalry  of  these 
banks  and  of  concerted  action  on*  their  part 
in  critical  periods  when  a uniform  raising 
of  the  rates  would  frequently  have  stopped 
the  outflow  of  currency  to  other  countries. 

To  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  this 
system  the  Federal  constitution  was 
amended  in  1891,  giving  the  government 
authority  to  establish  a national  bank,  but 
it  was  not  until  January,  1906,  that  the  law 
governing  its  functions  went  into  effect. 
The  present  capital  of  the  Swiss  National 
Bank  is  50,000,000  francs  ($9,650,000),  di- 
vided into  100,000  shares,  of  which  amount 
fifty  per  cent,  has  been  paid  in.  Two- 
fifths  were  subscribed  by  the  Cantons  in 
proportion  to  their  population  and  one-fifth 
by  the  old  note-issuing  banks;  the  remain- 
ing two-fifths  were  offered  to  the  public  in 
registered  shares,  the  right  of  shareholders 
to  vote  being  limited  to  Swiss  citizens  or 
firms  domiciled  in  Switzerland.  The  Na- 
tional Bank  and  its  branches  are  free  from 
taxation  by  the  Cantons. 

The  issue  of  bank  notes  by  the  Swiss 
National  Bank  is  under  control  of  the 
Federal  Government,  their  nominal  value 
being  fifty,  100,  500  and  1,000  francs.  The 
government  may  also  permit  temporarily 
the  issue  of  twenty-franc  notes.  The  re- 
serve kept  by  the  bank  must  be  equal  to 
the  face  value  of  the  notes  in  circulation. 
It  may  consist  of  legal  currency,  of  gold 
bars  or  foreign  gold  coins  and  bills  of  ex- 
change, either  domestic  or  foreign,  and  of 


other  domestic  discountable  certificates  of 
indebtedness.  The  metal  reserve  must 
amount  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the  face  value 
of  the  notes  in  circulation,  and  the  bills 
discounted  must  not  bear  less  than  two  in- 
dependent signatures.  The  bank  is  obliged 
to  redeem  its  notes  upon  demand,  giving 
legal  currency  in  exchange  therefor.  The 
note-issuing  privilege  is  given  for  a term  of 
twenty  years.  Renewals  of  this  privilege 
must  be  granted  by  Federal  law'  and  for 
periods  of  ten  years  only.  The  govern- 
ment reserves  the  right  to  take  over  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  National  Bank 
in  place  of  a renewal  of  the  note-issuing 
privilege,  by  giving  one  year’s  notice.  In 
this  case  the  shares  will  be  redeemed  at  par 
and  interest  at  four  per  cent,  during  the 
period  of  liquidation.  Of  the  reserve  fund 
one-third  will  go  to  the  government  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  new  bank,  one-third  to 
the  Cantons  according  to  their  population, 
and  one-third  to  the  old  shareholders. 

Other  functions  of  the  Swiss  National 
Bank  permitted  by  the  law'  of  January  16, 
1906,  as  amended  September  27,  1911,  are: 
Discounting  checks  and  drafts  payable  in 
Switzerland,  running  not  longer  than  ninety 
days  and  bearing  at  least  tw'o  independent 
signatures;  purchase  and  sale  of  checks  and 
of  drafts  (running  not  longer  than  ninety 
days  and  having  at  least  two  independent 
signatures)  on  foreign  countries  having  a 
metal  currency,  and  of  treasury  bills  of 
such  countries;  granting  loans  for  not 
longer  than  three  months  against  deposit  of 
securities  and  other  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness (excluding,  however,  shares  of  any 
kind) ; acceptance  of  deposits  from  the  gov- 
ernment or  private  parties,  in  the  latter 
case  without  interest;  collection  of  drafts; 
purchase  of  interest-bearing  debentures  of 
the  government  or  of  the  Cantons,  for  the 
temporary  investment  of  its  funds;  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  precious  metals,  coined 
and  in  bars,  for  its  own  account  and  for 
account  of  others;  issue  of  gold  and  silver 
certificates;  custodianship  (free  of  charge 
if  they  belong  to  the  government)  of  securi- 
ties and  other  valuables;  purchase,  subscrip- 
tion and  sale  of  securities  for  account  of 
others;  acceptance  of  subscriptions  of 
others  on  Federal  and  Cantonal  loans,  with- 
out becoming  a participant  itself  in  such 
loans.  The  bank  is  obliged  to  publish  at 
regular  intervals  its  discount  and  interest 
rates,  to  issue  weekly  statements  showing  its 
condition,  and  to  publish  annual  reports. 

The  net  income  of  the  bank  is  distributed 
in  the  following  manner:  Ten  per  cent,  (but 
not  more  than  500,000  francs  in  any  one 
year)  is  added  to  the  reserve  fund;  of  the 
remainder,  the  shareholders  receive  a divi- 
dend not  exceeding  four  per  cent.;  from 
the  balance  the  Cantons  are  entitled  to  a 
certain  amount  to  reimburse  them  for  the 
loss  of  the  privilege  of  issuing  bank  notes. 
This  is  based  upon  their  authorized  note 
issue  on  December  31,  1904,  and  upon  their 
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population  according  to  the  last  census. 
(If  the  net  profits  are  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  this  reimbursement  in  full,  the 
Federal  treasury  must  advance  the  neces- 
sary amount,  charging  interest  at  three  and 
one-half  per  cent  per  annum,  these  ad- 
vances to  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible.) 
Of  the  balance  still  remaining  after  reim- 
bursement to  the  Cantons  and  after  pay- 
ment of  such  advances  as  mav  have  been 
made  by  the  Treasury,  one-third  goes  to  the 
government  and  two-thirds  to  the  Cantons 
in  proportion  to  their  population  according 
to  the  last  census. 

The  general  supervison  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Swiss  National  Bank  is  in  the 
hands  of  a board  called  the  “bankrath,” 
consisting  of  forty  members  elected  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  The  first  members  of 
the  board  are  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, who  are  elected  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil. Following  their  appointment,  fifteen 
members  are  elected  by  the  shareholders  at 
their  annual  meeting  and  the  remaining 
twenty-three  members  by  the  Federtu 
Council.  Of  the  latter  number,  not  more 
than  five  may  be  members  of  Congress  and 
not  more  than  a like  number  members  of 
the  Cantonal  governments.  Members  are 
eligible  for  re-election.  Seven  members  of 
this  board,  including  its  president  and  vice- 
president,  act  as  its  delegates  in  the  ad- 


ministration of  the  bank.  No  Canton  may 
be  represented  by  more  than  one  member 
in  this  administrative  committee.  The  su- 
pervision of  the  branch  offices  lies  with 
local  committees  consisting  of  three  or  four 
representative  merchants  of  the  respective 
localities,  appointed  by  the  board  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  The  executive  branch 
of  the  National  Bank  consists  of  three  di- 
rectors, appointed  for  six  years  by  the  bank 
council  subject  to  approval  by  the  Federal 
Government.  One  director  and  one  sub- 
director are  appointed  in  like  manner  for 
each  of  its  branches. 

Although  the  Swiss  National  Bank  did 
not  commence  business  until  June  20,  1907, 
its  development  has  been  satisfactory.  At 
present  it  maintains,  besides  its  main  of- 
fices in  Berne,  branches  at  Basel,  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  Neuchatel,  St.  Gall  and  Zurich. 
The  notes  in  circulation  on  December  31, 
1911,  amounted  to  $60,747,889,  American 
currency,  while  the  average  metal  reserve 
was  68.35  per  cent.  Domestic  drafts  to  the 
amount  of  $174,281,789  were  discounted, 
and  $70,399,876  0f  foreign  drafts  pur- 
chased. The  amount  of  cash  on  hand  was 
$40,719,830,  of  domestic  drafts  $25,174,708, 
and  of  foreign  drafts  $4,051,152.  Its  clear- 
ings amounted  to  $3^73,644,597  and  its  net 
profits  to  $497,016. 

The  influence  of  the  Swiss  National  Bank 
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upon  the  finances  of  the  country’  has  already 
been  a most  beneficial  one.  The  quality  of 
the  guaranty  underlying  the  bank  notes  of 
Switzerland  and  the  country’s  credit  abroad 
is  much  improved.  The  note  issue  has  ac- 
quired an  elasticity  sadly  lacking  under  the 
old  system.  The  discount  rates  have  not 
only  become  much  more  .stable,  but  more 
favorable  to  the  country'.  The  beneficial 
influence  of  the  National  Bank  in  this  re- 
spect is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
whereas  from  1903  to  1906  the  average  dis- 
count rate  of  Switzerland  exceeded  that  of 
France,  England,  Germany,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land and  Austria  by  0.48  per  cent,  for  the 
period  1908-1911  it  was  lower  by  0.35  per 
cent.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this  alone 
resulted  in  a saving  to  the  country*  of 
$2,271,300  for  the  four  years. 

The  careful  scrutiny  to  which  drafts  of- 
fered to  the  National  Bank  are  subjected 
by  it  has  exercised  a most  salutary  influ- 
ence on  their  character.  Its  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  other  Swiss  banks  has  resulted 
in  a decided  improvement  in  their  character 
and  current  assets.  Last  autumn,  during  a 
critical  period  in  the  banking  business,  the 
National  Bank  purchased  foreign  drafts  to 
an  amount  almost  equaling  its  entire  re- 
serve, which  not  only  avoided  an  antici- 
pated advance  in  the  discount  rate,  but 
saved  the  Swiss  money  market  from  serious 
disturbance. 


FOREIGN  CO-OPERATIVE  CREDIT 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

THE  first  of  a series  of  reports  to  be 
received  from  representatives  of  the 
government  investigating  the  systems 
of  co-operative  credit  in  foreign  countries 
has  been  issued  from  Washington. 

In  explaining  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  sys- 
tem, one  of  these  reports  says: 

The  German  artisan,  as  well  as  the  Ger- 
man farmer,  has  provided  himself  with 
financial  machinery  to  assist  him  in  the 
conduct  of  his  business.  As  with  the 
farmer,  co-operation  is  the  basis  of  his 
banking  scheme — cheap  credit  and  quick 
credit  is  obtained  for  him  by  offering  a 
collective  guaranty.  What  he  could  not  se- 
cure alone  he  finds  readily  obtainable  when 
he  combines  his  limited  resources  wdth 
those  of  his  fellow  workmen. 

The  system  of  banks  which  serves  the 
artisan,  the  workman,  and  the  small  busi- 
ness man  of  the  towns  of  Germany  is  known 
as  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  system.  As  the 
membership  of  these  banks  includes  a high 
percentage  of  agriculturists  and  their  op- 
erations have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  financing  the  farmers.  Am- 
bassador Leishman  has  included  this  sys- 
tem in  the  investigation  which  he  is  mak- 
ing in  connection  with  President  Taft’s  ef- 
fort to  establish  co-operative  credit  in  this 
country  for  the  benefit  of  tlhe  American 
farmer. 

As  the  social  structure  of  the  town  is 
more  complex  than  that  of  the  farming 
community,  so  the  structure  of  the  Schulze- 


Delitzsch  or  urban  co-operative  banks  is 
more  complex  than  that  of  the  rural  banks 
of  the  Raiffeisen  type.  Their  membership 
includes  men  from  many  walks  of  life  and  of 
varying  degrees  of  financial  standing.  It 
has  been  found  necessary,  therefore,  to  sup- 
ply these  banks  with  a larger  foundation 
capital  than  is  the  case  with  the  farmers' 
banks  of  the  Raiffeisen  type.  The  collective 
guaranty  offered  by  the  farmers  is,  indi- 
rectly, a land  guaranty.  The  guaranty  of 
town  residents  is  not  so  well  defined.  There- 
fore, the  members  of  the  urban  banks  are 
required  to  subscribe  a comparatively  large 
amount  for  capital  stock,  and  the  banks  op- 
erate upon  this  cash  basis  more  in  the  man- 
ner of  other  banks  than  is  the  case  with 
the  Raiffeisen  banks,  which  operate  almost 
entirely  upon  the  guaranties  given  by  the 
members  and  with  only  a practically  nomi- 
na>  capital. 

Also  the  urban  banks  do  more  of  a general 
banking  business.  Their  larger  cash  capital 
makes  this  possible  for  them.  They  do  not 
depend  for  their  funds  upon  central  co- 
operative banks,  but  receive  loans  from  out- 
side banks.  They  maintain  a comparatively 
expensive  management  and  seek  to  pay 
dividends  upon  their  capital  stock.  This 
dividend  runs  generally  from  5 to  7 per 
cent.,  but  a few*  of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 
banks  of  Germany  pay  as  high  as  10  per 
cent.,  and  a dividend  of  25  per  cent,  is  not 
unknown. 

The  primary  object  of  the  urban  banks  is 
to  furnish  their  members  with  cheap,  quick 
money.  They  lend  in  two  forms — loans  on 
current  account  and  loans  for  fixed  periods. 
Loans  on  current  account  comprise  some- 
thing over  40  per  cent,  of  the  bank’s  busi- 
ness. Loans  for  fixed  periods  are  made  on 
pledge  or  by  discounting  bills  of  exchange. 
Also  loans  on  mortgage  form  about  10  per 
cent,  of  their  total  loans.  A small  number 
of  loans  are  granted  without  guaranty  of 
any  sort.  _ 

Capital  shares  in  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 
banks  average  a little  over  $90.  The  lia- 
bility of  a shareholder  is  generally  limited. 
The  rate  of  interest  paid  for  their  money 
by  these  banks  averages  about  2%  per  cent, 
of  the  total  working  capital,  while  the  gross 
profits  average  about  5*4  per  cent,  of  the 
working  capital.  Deducting  from  this  mar- 
gin the  cost  of  operating  the  banks  and 
other  expenses,  there  is  still  left  a net 
profit  for  distribution  averaging  about  8% 
per  cent,  of  the  share  capital.  A portion  of 
this  net  profit  is  carried  over  as  reserve  and 
the  remainder  distributed  as  dividends. 

Surplus  funds  not  needed  by  the  banks  in 
making  loans  to  members  are  deposited  with 
outside  banks  or  are  invested  in  first-class 
securities.  The  urban  banks  in  three  prov- 
inces in  Germany  have  organized  central 
banks,  but  for  the  most  part  the  banks  are 
able  to  obtain  money  satisfactorily  from  out- 
side banks  and  the  three  provincial  central 
banks  are  not  of  much  importance.  The 
urban  banks  do.  however,  maintain  current 
accounts  with  the  Dresden  Bank,  a private 
bank,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  movement 
of  their  funds  and  to  equalize  their  debits 
and  credits.  , , 

The  Schulze-Delitzsch  banks  w^re  organized 
in  Germany  before  the  Raiffeisen  rural 
banks.  They  were  founded  primarily  to 
help  the  town  dweller,  the  artisan,  and 
small  business  man  escape  the  clutches  of 
the  usurer.  The  fanner,  however,  came  to 
use  them  as  well  as  the  artisan,  and  now 
farmers  comprise  about  2o  per  cent,  of  their 
total  membership. 

In  considering  the  ouestion  of  co-opera- 
tive credit  for  the  United  States,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 
system,  as  being  more  highly  developed 
along  strictly  commercial  lines  than  the 
Raiffeisen  banks,  w’ould  probably  be  best 
adapted  to  conditions  in  this  country. 
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TECEjME  .A..l=fcB  THREE  DEPARTMENTS  OP1  THE 


Ct  Bancaria  de  Foments  y Clones  Caicos,  de  Mexico,  $.  A. 


RIAL  ESTATE 

This  department  buys  and 
sells  all  kiodsof  land  In  every 
part  of  the  Republic— City  or 
Country.  Houses  bought, sold 
and  constructed.  Ranches 
subdivided  into  smaller  ones. 
T.  BEL,  Garces,  Manager. 


PUBLIC  WORKS 

This  department  does  paving 
work,  makes  surveys,  con- 
structs sewerage  systems,  etc. 
It  has  improved  the  Cities  of 
Mexico,  Puebla,  Guadalajara, 
Durango  and  others. 

Manuel  Elgnero,  Manager. 


BANKING 

This  department  finances  the 
other  two  departments  and 
does  all  kinds  of  business  in 
relation  to  banking. 


Xavier  Ioaza  y Lauda,  Mgr. 


CORRESPONDENCE  IS  INVITED 


Companfai  Bancaria  de  Fomento  y Bienes  Unices,  de  Mexico,  S.  A. 

MEXICO,  D.  r. 

President— F.  PIMENTEL  Y FAGOAGA 

1st  Vice-  Pres.— P.  MACEDO  2nd  Vice- Pres. -LUIS  BARROSO  ARIAS 


LATIN  AMERICA 

DEATH  OF  LUIS  GURZA. 

IT  is  with  sincere  regret  that  The  Bank- 
ers Magazine  learns  of  the  decease  of 
Mr.  Luis  Gurza,  vice-president  of  the 
Banco  la  Laguna,  in  Torreon,  Coah.,  on 
July  24  last. 

Mr.  Gurza  was  for  a long  time  connected 
with  the  bank  and  has  largely  contributed 
to  its  success. 


MEXICO’S  WEALTH. 

IN  the  following  table  a compilation  ol 
the  wealth  of*  Mexico  has  been  fur- 
nished by  William  H.  Seamon  (late  of 
Chihauhua,  who  has  had  long  experience  in 
Mexico  as  a mining  engineer.)  According  to 
the  nationality  of  ownership  the  country’s 
wealth  is  thus  distributed  as  shown  in  the 
table  herewith: 


CHILE’S  BANK  CAPITAL. 

CHILE’S  capital  bank  stock  amounts  to 
$34,142,661. 


A BRAZILIAN  BOND  ISSUE. 

THE  issue  of  £2,000,000  Brazil  five  per 
cent,  ten-year  convertible  debentures 
offered  in  London  by  Speyer  Bros., 
has  been  oversubscribed.  The  bonds  are 
selling  at  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  pre- 
mium. 


BANK  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  URU- 
GUAY. 

A SECTION  of  rural  credit,  with  an  ini- 
tial capital  of  $500,000,  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic, 
the  central  bank  of  Uruguay,  and  the  for- 
mation of  local  rural  credit  banks  has  been 
accomplished  in  many  sections  of  that 


Classification.  American. 

Railway  stocks  $235,464,000 

Railway  bonds  408,926,000 

Bank  stocks  7,850,000 

Bank  deposits  22,700,000 

Mines  223,000,000 

Smelters  26,500,000 

National  bonds  52,000,000 

Timber  lands  8,100,000 

Ranches  3,150,000 

Farms  960,000 

Live  stock  9,000,000 

Houses  & personal  prop.  4,500,000 

Cotton  mills  

Soap  factories,  etc 1,200,000 

Tobacco  factories  

Breweries  600,000 

Factories,  miscellaneous..  9,600,000 

Tramways,  power  & elec- 
tric light  plants  760,000 

Stores : 

Wholesale  2,700,000 

Retail  1,680,000 

Oil  business  15,000.000 

Rubber  Industry  15,000,000 

Professional  outfits  3.600,000 

Insurance  4,000,000 

Theaters  25,000 

Hotels  260,000 

Institutions,  public  and 
semi-public  1,200,000 


English.  French.  Mexican. 
$81,237,800  $125,440,000 

87.680.000  $17,000,000  12,276,000 

5.000. 000  31,000,000  31.950,000 

161,963,042 

43.600.000  5,000,000  7,500,000 

7,200,000 

67.000. 000  60,000,000  21,000,000 

10.300.000  5,600,000 

2.700.000  14,000,000 

760.000  47,000,000 

47,450.000 

680.000  127,020,000 

450.000  19,000,000  6,000,000 

2,780,000 

3,238,000  4,712,000 

178,000  2.822,000 

2.780.000  3,270,200 

8.000. 000  5,155,000 

110.000  7,000,000  2,800,000 

30.000  680,000  71,235,000 

10.000. 000  650,000 

4,500,000 

850.000  1,560,000 

2,000,000 

1,575,000 

1,730,000 

125.000  350,000  74,000,000 


Others. 

$75,000 

38,535,380 

3.250.000 
18,560,000 

7.830.000 
3,000,000 


750,000 


1.250.000 

3.800.000 

2.760.000 

4.750.000 

3.600.000 

895.000 

1.250.000 
3,000,000 

275.000 


14,270,000 

2,175,000 


2.500.000 

1.100.000 
3,500,000 

500.000 

710.000 

200.000 


Total  $1,057,770,000  $321,302,800  $143,446,000  $793,1S7,242  $118,535,380 
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Banco  de  Nuevo  Leon 

MONTEREY,  IN.  L.,  MEXICO 

ESTABLISHED  OCT.  1,  1892 

Oapital  paid  up,  $2,000,000  Reserves,  $123,175.00  Deposits,  $3,002,244.00 

GENERAL  BANKING  BU8INES8  TRANSACTED 

Principal  Correspondents: —NEW  YORK.  National  Park  Bank,  Meohanics  <ft 
Metals  National  Bank;  LONDON,  Dresdner  Bank,  Credit  Lyonnaia;  BERLIN, 

Deutsche  B*nk,  Berliner  Handels  Oeseilshaft;  PARIS.  Credit  Lyonnais,  Comp- 
toir  National  (l’Esoomte;  HAMBURG,  Deutsche  Bank  Filiale  Hamburg,  Com- 
merz  and  Disoonto  Bank;  MADRID,  Banco  Hlspano  Americano,  Banco  de 
Castilla  ; HABANA,  Banco  de  la  Habana. 

RODOLFO  H.  GARZA,  Manager 

ARTURO  MANRIQUE,  Accountant  AMADOR  PAZ,  Cashier 


country.  The  basis  of  the  plan  is  said  to 
be  that  of  the  Raiffeisen  and  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  systems,  which  have  been  devel- 
oped successfully  in  Europe. 


BANK  OF  BRAZIL’S  NEW  BUILDING. 

ANEW  building  is  to  be  erected  by  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
land  reclaimed  from  the  sea  at  consid- 
erable expense.  A request  has  been  made 
by  the  bank  to  insert  in  the  deed  of  the 
land’s  purchase  a stipulation  whereby  that 
institution  shall  have  six  months  in  which 
to  present  plans  of  the  building  to  be 
erected  on  the  said  site,  and  two  years  in 
which  to  erect  the  same.  This  will  undoubt- 
edly be  granted. 


AUSTRALASIAN 

ROYAL  BANK  OF  QUEENSLAND, 
LIMITED. 

IN  moving  the  adoption  of  the  accom- 
panying report  and  balance  sheet,  P.  L. 
Cardew,  chairman  of  directors  of  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Queensland,  Limited,  said: 
“In  submitting  to  you  the  report  and 
balance  sheet  for  the  past  half  year  I am 
glad  to  be  in  a position  to  state  that  the 
bank  continues  to  make  steady  and  satis- 
factory progress.  Capital  shows  an  in- 
crease of  £5,322,  of  which  £932  is  ac- 
counted for  by  uncalled  capital  voluntarily 
prepaid  and  £4,390  by  additional  prefer- 
ence shares,  the  total  capital  being  £538,307. 
The  reserve  fund  is  £76,500.  Bills  payable 


AGGREGATE  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  THE  ROYAL  BANK  OF  QUEENSLAND,  LIM- 
ITED, MARCH  31.  1912. 


LIABILITIES. 


£ s.  d. 

Oapital— 69,999  £9  Ordinary  shares  629,991  0 0 

Less  uncalled  liability  of  £2  10s. 

per  share  174,997  10  0 

454,993  10  0 

Capital  prepaid  being  uncalled  liability  on 

Ordinary  Shares  15,943  10  0 

6,737  £10  Preference  Shares  fully  paid 67,370  0 0 

538,307  0 0 

Reserve  Fund  76,500  0 0 

Profit  and  Loss  16,562  16  10 


Bills  Payable  

Deposits  and  other  Liabilities 


£ s.  d. 


631.369  16  10 
16.195  2 5 
1.500.S45  17  4 


ASSETS. 


£ s.  d. 

Coin  on  hand  and  Cash  at  Bankers  3S5,156  9 0 

Bullion  32,010  13  3 

Australian  Notes  81,971  0 0 

Queensland  Government  Treasury  Notes 902  0 0 

Government  Stock  76,977  0 3 


Bank  Premises.  Furniture,  etc 

Bills  discounted,  and  all  other  debts  due  to 
the  Bank  


£2,14S,410  16  7 

£ s.  d. 


577.017  2 6 

74,296  0 10 

1,497.097  13  3 


£2,14S,410  16  7 
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Mexico  City  Banking  Company,  S.  A. 

AVENIDA  SAN  FRANCISCO  No.  14 

Capital  and  Surplus  $1,000,000 

COLLECTIONS  AND  ALL  BANKING  HATTERS  GIVEN  PROHPT  ARD  CAREFUL  ATTENTION 


are  less  by  £ JO, 874  and  deposits  and  other 
liabilities  more  by  £29,975,  a satisfactory 
increase.  Of  the  assets  you  will  notice  coin 
on  hand  and  cash  at  bankers  are  £385,156, 
or  less  by  £59,735,  but  this  decrease  is  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  £3*398  in 
bullion,  £28,23 6 in  Australian  notes  and 
£45,115  in  advances.  The  liquid  assets  are 
£577,017  and  are  equal  to  thirty-eight  per 
cent,  of  the  bank’s  liabilities  to  the  public, 
a satisfactory  decrease  on  the  percentage 
of  the  previous  half  year,  which  then  was 
unnecessarily  high  from  an  earning  point  of 
view.  Bank  premises  are  less  by  £196  and 
bills  discounted  and  other  debts  due  to  the 
bank  are  more  by  £45,115  than  the  last  half 
year,  which  shows  that  our  advance  busi- 
ness is  not  only  being  maintained,  but 
steadily  increased.  The  balance  of  profits 
available  for  distribution  is  £16,562  16s. 
10d.,  a reasonable  advance  on  that  for  the 
previous  half  year.  The  directors  recom- 
mend payment  of  a dividend  of  five  per 
cent,  on  all  shares,  which  will  amount  to 
£13,034  19s.  lOd. ; interest  on  capital  pre- 
paid, £386  3s.  2d.;  income  tax,  £734  15s., 
and  the  placing  of  £1,500  to  contingency 
account,  leaving  £906  18s.  lOd.  to  he  carried 
forward.  During  the  half  year  a branch  of 
the  bank  has  been  opened  at  Yarraman,  a 
good  fanning  and  dairying  district.  Since 
your  last  meeting  nothing  of  any  moment 
calling  for  special  mention  has  taken  place 
in  banking.  The  State  has  enjoyed  con- 
tinued prosperity,  and  so  far  as  one  can 
judge,  nothing  is  likely  to  interfere  with 
that  happy  state  of  affairs,  so  long  as  we 
have  good  seasons,  sound  constitutional 
government,  freedom  from  further  unneces- 
sary taxation  and  less  industrial  strife,  also 
a reasonable  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
property,  undoubtedly  an  all-important 
factor  in  the  prosperity  of  every  country. 
I am  pleased  to  report  that  your  general 
manager  and  staff  are  again  entitled  to  your 
thanks  for  their  good  services  on  your  be- 
half.” 


GOVERNOR  OF  THE  COMxMON- 
WEALTH  BANK. 

AS  the  first  Governor  of  the  Common- 
l wealth  Bank,  D.  S.  K.  Miller,  former- 
ly Metropolitan  Inspector  of  the  Bank 
of  New  South  Wales,  assumed  his  new  du- 
ties the  past  month. 


BANK  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

THE  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales  was  held  at  Sydney  on 
May  28,  the  president  of  the  bank,  Sir 
Normand  MacLaurin,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  directors  submitted  their  123d  re- 
port and  a statement  of  the  assets  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  bank  on  March  31,  1912. 

The  net  profits  for  the  half  year,  after 
deducting  rebate  on  current  bills,  interest 
on  deposits,  paying  note  and  other  taxes, 
reducing  valuation  of  bank  premises,  pro- 
viding for  bad  and  doubtful  debts  and  fluc- 
tuations in  the  value  of  investment  securi- 
ties, and  including  recoveries  from  debts 
previously  written  off  as  bad,  also  provid- 
ing for  a special  bonus  granted  to  the  staff 
of  £35,000,  amount  to  £215,114  13s.,  to 
which  is  to  be  added  undivided  balance 
from  last  half  year,  £80,701  Id.,  giving 
for  distribution  £295,815  13s.  Id.,  which 
the  directors  recommend  to  be  dealt  with 
as  follows;  To  payment  of  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  £150,000; 
augmentation  of  the  reserve  fund,  £60,000; 
balance  carried  forward,  £85,815  13s.  Id. — 
£295,815  13s.  Id.  During  the  past  half  year 
branches  of  the  bank  have  been  opener  at 
Kensington  (Sydney),  in  New  South  Wales; 
at  Hamilton,  in  New  Zealand,  and  at  Ho- 
bart and  Devonport,  in  Tasmania. 

The  branches  and  agencies  of  the  bank 
now  number  336.  Sub-branches  have  been 
opened  at  Greenethorpe,  Stockinbingol  and 
Yeron  Creek,  in  New  South  Wales,  and  at 
Warra,  in  Queensland. 

BANK  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES- 
AGGREGATE  BALANCE  SHEET  TO 
MARCH  31.  1912. 


LIABILITIES. 

Notes  in  circulation  £344,203  0 0 

Deposits,  accrued  interest, 

and  rebate  35,158,353  19  4 

Bills  payable  and  other  lia- 
biblities  (which  include 
reserves  held  for  doubt- 
ful debts  and  amounts  at 
credit  of  investments 
fluctuation  account,  of- 
ficers’ fidelity  guarantee 


and  provident  fund  and 

the  Buckland  fund) 4,828.514  5 9 

Paid-up  capital  3,000,000  0 0 

Reserve  fund  2,025,000  0 0 

Profit  and  loss  295,815  13  1 

Contingent  liabilities — 

Outstanding  credits,  as 
per  contra  1,011,153  15  11 


£46,663,040 
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MERCANTILE  BANKING  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Avonlda  San  Franolsoo  No.  12 

CITY  OF  MEXICO  

Capital,  $500,000.00  Surplus,  $100,000.00 

Menbers  of  the  Anerfcan  Bookers*  Assoelotion 
GEO.  J.  McCARTY,  President  K.  M.  VAN  ZANDT,  Jr.,  Vice- Pres,  a M*>. 

H.  C.  HEAD,  Cashier  SHUR  WELCH,  Assistant  Cashier. 

A Omani  Banking  Business  Tnassoted  Forsigi  Enfant*  Bought  sad  Sold 
Tolognphio  Tnusfon  Lotion  of  Credit 

Uasorpossed  collection  facilities.  Correspondence  solicited.  Accounts  of  Banks,  Book- 
ers, Merchants  and  Individuals  solicited. 


ASSETS. 


Coin,  bullion  and  cash  bal- 
ances   £7,758,093  13  3 

Australian  Commonwealth 

notes  1.320.1S1  0 0 

Queensland  Government 

notes  468  0 0 

Notes  of  other  banks 9,810  0 0 

Money  at  short  call  in 

London  1,515,000  0 0 

Investments — 

British  and  Colonial  Gov- 
ernment securities  3,249,865  14  6 

Municipal  and  other  se- 
curities   287,764  2 11 

Due  by  other  banks  98,807  12  6 

Bills  receivable  in  London 
and  remittances  in  transit  4,469,052  18  11 
Bills  discounted,  and  loans 
and  advances  to  customers  26,147,863  16  1 

Bank  premises  795,000  0 0 

Liabilities  of  customers  and 
others  on  letters  of  credit 
as  per  contra  1,011,153  15  11 


£46,663,040  14  1 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  MARCH  31.  1912. 

Balance  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  10 


per  cent,  per  annum  £150,000  0 0 

Augmentation  of  the  reserve 

fund  60.000  0 0 

Balance  carried  forward...  85,815  13  1 

£295,  S15  13  1 

Amount  from  last  account..  80,701  0 1 


Balance  of  half-year's  profits 
after  deducting  rebate  on 
current  bills,  interest  on 
deposits,  paying  note  and 
other  taxes,  reducing 
valuation  of  bank  pre- 
mises, providing  for  bad 
and  doubtful  debts,  and 
fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  Investment  securities; 
and  including  recoveries 
from  debts  previously 
written  off  as  bad — also 
providing  for  a special 
bonus  granted  to  the  staff 
of  £35.000  215,114  13  0 

£205,815  13  1 

RESERVE  FUND,  MARCH  31,  1912. 
Balance  £2,085,000  0 0 

(Of  which  £750,000  is  invested  in  British 
Government  securities,  and  £500,000  In  those 
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of  States  where  we  are  represented — in  all. 
£1,250,000.  The  balance  is  employed  in  the 
business  of  the  bank.) 

Balance  £2,025,000  0 0 

Amount  from  profit  and  loss  60,000  0 0 

£2,085,000  0 0 


ASIATIC 

HONG  KONG  AND  SHANGHAI  BANK- 
ING CORPORATION. 

AFTER  making  provision  for  deprecia- 
tion  in  the  bank’s  holdings  of  securi- 
ties and  writing  $250,000  off  premises 
account,  the  directors  of  the  Hong  Kong 
and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  declared 
a dividend  of  $9.72  per  share,  free  of  in- 
come tax,  for  the  half  year  to  June  SO, 
adding  to  silver  reserve  $250,000  and  carry- 
ing forward  $1,050,000. 


NEW  BANK  IN  CHINA. 


D 


R.  SUN  YAT  SEN  and  General 
Huang  Sing,  who  was  Minister  of 
War  in  the  provisional  cabinet  of 


China,  have  concluded  negotiations  for  the 
establishment  in  Shanghai  of  a foreign  and 


Chinese  bank  with  a capital  of  $10,000,000. 
Their  object  is  to  checkmate  the  proposed 


foreign  loan. 


MONGOLIA’S  DEVELOPMENT. 


IN  spite  of  numerous  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, the  economic  development  of 
Mongolia  is  progressing. 

Mr.  Moskvitin,  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
Mongolian  authorities,  in  a report  to  the 
Russian  Ministry  of  Finances,  has  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a Russian 


bank  there.  The  purpose  of  the  bank  is  to 
assist  Mongolia  financially  to  meet  the  in- 
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creased  expenditures,  and  advise  the  Mon- 
golian Government  as  to  new  sources  of 
income.  In  giving  financial  assistance  to 
the  Mongolian  Government  the  Russian 
bank  would  obtain  the  right  of  controlling 
the  expenditure  of  the  income.  It  would, 
besides,  be  able  to  regulate  the  collection 
of  the  land  tax,  and  to  concentrate  all  com- 
mercial operations  in  its  hands. 


GROWTH  IX  MESOPOTAMIA. 

MESOPOTAMIA’S  recent  announce- 
ments of  new  bank  openings  is  taken 
as  an  index  of  increased  commercial 
activity  in  that  country.  Closely  following 
the  extension  of  the  National  Bank  of  Tur- 
key, Constantinople,  into  Bagdad,  comes  a 
report  that  the  Eastern  Bank,  London,  has 
extended  its  operations  into  this  city.  The 
Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  has  heretofore  been 
the  only  bank  in  Bagdad. 


CHINESE  BANK  BUILDINGS. 

NEW  bank  buildings  are  being  erected 
at  many  places  in  China  of  late.  The 
Chartered  Bank,  Taiping,  Federated 
Malay  States,  announces  the  beginning  of 
construction  of  a modern  home  for  its 
steadily  increasing  business. 


BANK  OF  BOMBAY,  BRITISH  INDIA. 

DIRECTORS  of  the  Bank  of  Bombay 
have  declared  a dividend  for  the  past 
half  year  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  per  cent, 
per  annum,  with  a bonus  at  the  rate  of  two 


Banco  Nacional 


del  Salvador 

SAN  SALVADOR 

Authorized  Capital  . . . .$5,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital 2,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  1,000,000 

Head  Office— SAN  SALVADOR 
Republic  of  Salvador,  Central  America 


Agencies  at  all  principal  towns  in 
the  Republic. 

Correspondents  in  the  most  im- 
portant cities  abroad. 

BANKING  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Special  attention  given  to  collec- 
tions — moderate  commission 


Dr.  fiuiliermo  Mazzini  G.  Hemmeler 

President  Director  Manager 


per  cent,  per  annum,  both  free  of  Indian  in- 
come tax,  and  place  Rs.  65,000  to  pension 
fund,  leaving  Rs.  357,819  to  be  carried  for- 
ward. 


NEW  COUNTERFEIT  GOLD  CERTIFICATES 


HPEN-DOLLAR ; series  1907;  check 
**■  letter  “C”;  plate  number  186; 
W.  T.  Vernon,  Register  of  the  Treas- 
ury; Lee  McClung,  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States;  portrait  of  Hillegas. 

$20;  series  1906;  check  letter  “D” ; 
plate  number  40;  W.  T.  Vernon,  Reg- 
ister of  the  Treasury;  Lee  McClung, 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States;  por- 
trait of  Washington. 

These  counterfeits  are  well  executed 
photomechanical  productions,  printed 
on  two  pieces  of  thin  paper,  between 
which  silk  threads  have  been  distributed 
in  excellent  imitation  of  the  genuine. 


The  number  of  all  the  $10  notes  so  far 
seen  is  B 121 78494.  The  number  of 
the  $20  notes  is  D468527.  These 
counterfeits  appear  to  have  been  made 
by  the  same  person  responsible  for  the 
$20  gold  certificate  described  in  Treas- 
ury circular  letter  No.  328,  dated  June 
14,  1911,  but  he  has  improved  on  the 
earlier  issue,  particularly  in  the  paper 
and  imitation  of  the  silk  fiber. 

These  counterfeits  have  been  circu- 
lated in  the  Southern  States  and  are 
apt  to  deceive  even  the  cautious  handler, 
of  money. 
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CHASE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 


EXTENSIVE  improvements  have  been 
made  recently  in  the  interior  of  the 
Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
in  accordance  with  plans  furnished  by  the 
well-known  architects,  Messrs.  Walker  & 
Gillette.  The  remodelling  of  the  banking 
rooms  has  not  only  greatly  added  to  their 
attractiveness  but  has  to  an  important  ex- 
tent enlarged  the  working  space,  thus  af- 
fording better  facilities  to  the  bank’s  staff 
and  increased  convenience  to  the  public. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Chase  National 
Bank  is  located  in  the  Clearing-House 


Building,  one  of  the  notably  fine  financial 
structures  of  the  city,  and  with  the  re- 
modelled interior  has  a banking  home  in 
keeping  with  its  high  rank  among  the  banks 
of  the  country  and  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  modern  bank  architecture. 

The  Bank’s  Standing  and  Progress. 

The  improvement  above  referred  to  is 
but  another  evidence  of  the  wisely  pro- 
gressive policy  of  the  Chase  National  Bank, 
for  it  has  been  the  aim  of  those  charged 
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with  the  management  to  keep  the  institu- 
tion well  equipped  at  all  points  for  the  safe, 
efficient  and  expeditious  handling  of  busi- 
ness, and  to  provide  adequately  for  sound 
growth.  This  policy  has  been  reflected  in 
the  betterment  of  the  physical  equipment 


vance  it  has  made  in  solid  reputation,  for 
the  Chase  National  Bank  now  ranks,  in- 
disputably, among  the  financial  institutions 
of  New  York  upon  which  the  responsibili- 
ties of  leadership  have  been  imposed. 

Named  for  Salmon  P.  Chase,  the  Secre- 


A.  Barton  Hepburn 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD,  CHASE  NATIONAL  BANK,  NEW  YORK 


when  necessary,  the  addition  of  new  mem- 
bers to  the  official  staff,  and  the  determina- 
tion to  keep  the  capital  and  surplus  prop- 
erly proportioned  to  the  liabilities. 

The  results  of  this  policy  appear  in  the 
bank’s  steady  increase  of  business,  and 
more  than  all,  perhaps,  in  the  constant  ad- 


tary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  Civil  War, 
the  Chase  National  Bank  was  organized 
in  1877  by  John  Thompson  and  his  son, 
Samuel  C.  Thompson,  who  were  also  the 
organizers  and  for  fourteen  years  managers 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York. 
The  Chase  National  Bank  began  business 
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in  December  of  the  year  named,  and  pros- 
pered from  the  start. 

An  important  change  in  management 
took  place  on  October  30.  1886.  when  con- 
trol of  the  bank  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Henry  W.  Cannon  (a  former  Comptroller 


ier.  James  J.  Hill  shortly  thereafter  en- 
tered the  directorate  of  the  bank. 

On  Julv  1,  1887,  the  new  management  in- 
creased the  capital  from  $300,000  to  $500,- 
000,  the  new  stock  being  paid  for  at  the- 
book  value  of  the  old,  viz.,  180. 


Albert  H.  Wiggin 

PRESIDENT  CHASE  NATIONAL  BANK,  NEW  YORK 


of  the  Currency),  John  G.  Moore,  Edward 
Tuck,  Calvin  S.  Brice  and  General  Samuel 
Thomas.  Mr.  Cannon  was  made  president 
and  subsequently  William  H.  Porter,  later 
president  of  the  Chemical  National  Bank 
of  New  York  and  now  a partner  in  the 
firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & Co.,  became  cash- 


After  the  first  year  dividends  were  paid' 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  annually,  grad- 
ually increasing  to  twenty  per  cent. 

In  December,  1897,  the  capital  was  fur- 
ther increased  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000, 
a cash  dividend  of  $500,000  being  paid  at 
the  same  time.  Again,  in  December,  1906, 
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Samuel  H.  Milleh 

VICE-PRESIDENT  CHASE  NATIONAL  BANK, 
NEW  YORK 


Henry  M.  Con  key 

CASHIER  CHASE  NATIONAL  BANK, 
NEW  YORK 


Charles  C.  Slade 

ASSISTANT  CASHIER,  CHASE  NATIONAL  BANK, 
NEW  YORK 
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Edwin  A.  Lee 

ASSISTANT  CASHIER,  CHASE  NATIONAL  BANK, 


NEW  YORK 
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the  capital  was  increased  $4,000,000,  making 
it  $5,000,000,  and  coincident  with  this  in- 
crease a cash  dividend  of  400  per  cent,  was 
declared,  the  dividend  thus  equalling  the 
increase  in  the  capital. 

While  altogether  the  stockholders  of  the 
bank  have  paid  in  $660,000  on  account  of 
capital,  the  paid-in  capital  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  earnings  of  the  bank,  in  the 
form  of"  capital,  surplus  and  undivided 


A concise  history  of  the  bank’s  recent 
growth  appears  in  the  accompanying  table, 
the  figures  having  been  compiled  from  offi- 
cial reports  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. 

Among  the  national  bank  members  of  the 
New  York  Clearing-House  Association  the 
Chase  National  Bank  ranks  fourth  in  point 
of  net  deposits.  The  bank  not  only  holds 
large  individual  deposits  but  has  long  been 


BOARD  ROOM 

CHASE  NATIONAL  BANK,  NEW  YORK 


profits,  more  than  $13,000,000,  besides  the 
regular  dividends  paid.  The  fact  that  the 
capital  has  been  so  largely  increased  out 
of  earnings,  and  that  the  surplus  has  also 
grow'n  from  the  same  source,  is  of  itself 
the  highest  possible  commendation  of  the 
management  of  the  Chase  National  Bank. 
The  enlargement  of  the  capital  equipment 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rise  in  deposits  like- 
wise affords  an  evidence  of  a due  recogni- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  necessary  requisites 
of  prudent  and  efficient  banking. 


notable  for  its  numerous  bank  correspond- 
ents in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Personnel  of  the  Bank. 

The  foundations  of  the  bank’s  success 
were  carefully  laid  by  its  organizers,  and 
upon  this  basis  their  successors  have  wisely 
builded.  The  bank  has  been  fortunate  in 
its  directorate,  representing  diversified  and 
strong  financial  interests.  For  many  years 
its  official  head  has  been  Hon.  A.  Barton 
Hepburn,  a former  Superintendent  of  the 


Date. 

1907  (Jan.  26) 
1008  (Feb.  14) 
1900  (Feb.  5) 

1910  (Jan.  31) 

1911  (Mar.  7) 

1912  (Feb.  20) 


Capital  Stock.  Surplus.  Profits,  Net. 


Deposits. 


$5,000,000 

5.000. 000 

5.000. 000 

5.000. 000 

5.000. 000 

5.000. 000 


$4,000,000 

4.000. 000 

5.000. 000 

5.000. 000 

5.000. 000 

5.000. 000 


$436,107.71 

991,134.04 

931,026.47 

2.028,362.55 

3.382,871.64 

4.102,671.43 


$63,345,861.54 

80,898,767.35 

105,842.591.06 

106,702,942.61 

118,547,760.68 

133,433,675.81 
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Banking  Department  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  former  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
and  at  present  President  of  the  New  York 
Clearing-House  Association,  and  a man  whose 
financial  judgment  is  widely  sought  and  as 
widely  respected.  He  is  an  authority  not  only 
on  banking  itself  but  on  all  those  matters 
where  commerce  and  finance  come  into 
touch  with  banking,  and  is  invariably  con- 
sulted and  looked  to  for  wise  leadership. 
His  studies  of  banking  and  currency  ques- 
tions, combined  with  large  experience  and 
sound  judgment,  have  justly  given  his 
opinions  on  those  subjects  and  those  col- 
lateral thereto  the  greatest  weight. 

Mr.  Hepburn  was  formerly  president  of 
the  Third  National  Bank  of  New  York  and 
vice-president  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  assuming  the  management  of 
the  Chase  National  Bank  in  1898  and  con- 
tinuing as  president  until  January,  1911, 
w'hen  he  became  chairman  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Hepburn  was  succeeded  in  the  presi- 
dency by  Albert  H.  Wiggin,  formerly  offi- 
cially connected  with  the  Third  National 
and  later  with  the  Eliot  National  of  Bos- 


ton. He  came  to  New'  York  in  1899,  and 
before  becoming  vice-president  of  the  Chase 
National  (in  1904)  was  vice-president  of 
the  National  Park  Bank.  Mr.  Wiggin  has 
had  wide  experience  in  banking,  is  associ- 
ated in  an  executive  capacity  with  several 
of  New  York's  largest  and  strongest  finan- 
cial institutions,  and  is  noted  for  keen  busi- 
ness discrimination. 

A complete  list  of  the  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Chase  National  Bank  follow's: 

Chairman  of  the  board,  A.  Barton  Hep- 
burn: president,  Albert  H.  Wiggin;  vice- 
president,  Samuel  H.  Miller;  cashier,  Henry 
M.  Conkey;  assistant  cashiers,  Charles  C. 
Slade,  Edwin  A.  I^ee,  William  E.  Purdy 
and  Alfred  C.  Andrews;  directors,  Henry 
W.  Cannon,  James  J.  Hill,  Grant  B.  Schley, 
A.  Barton  Hepburn,  John  I.  Waterbury, 
George  F.  Baker,  Albert  H.  Wiggin,  George 
F.  Baker,  Jr..  Francis  L.  Hine. 

Certainly  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that 
if  the  tests  of  banking  are  strength  and  ser- 
vice, the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York 
admirably  meets  those  tests. 


NEW  BUILDING  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  AND 
COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL  BANK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WHEN  completed,  the  Continental  and 
Commercial  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, nowr  being  erected  on  the  block 
bounded  by  LaSalle  street,  Adams  street. 
South  Fifth  avenue  and  Quincy  street,  will 
be  the  largest  bank  office  building  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  carefully  constructed  buildings  of  its 
kind  in  this  country. 

Fronting  on  four  streets,  the  newr  struc- 
ture will  have  the  benefit  of  light  on  all 
sides,  while  a large  interior  court  will  light 
the  inner  offices.  The  building  has  a front- 
age of  166  feet  on  LaSalle  street  and  South 
Fifth  avenue,  and  on  Adams  and  Quincy 
streets  a frontage  of  over  323  feet.  It  is 
to  be  twenty  stories  high. 

The  first  basement  on  the  LaSalle  street 
side  will  be  used  for  safe-deposit  vaults 
containing  20,000  boxes,  also  trunk  vaults. 
It  will  have  elaborate  public  and  customers’ 
lobby,  men’s  and  women's  waiting  rooms, 
committee  rooms,  coupon  rooms,  aiming  in 
every  respect  to  make  it  modern  and  up- 
to-date  in  all  its  appointments.  The  vaults 
will  be  built  of  Harveyized  nickelled  steel 
armor  plates.  The  steel  walls  are  to  be 
six  inches  in  thickness  and  will  be  rein- 
forced on  the  sides  by  a two-foot  brick 
wall  and  on  the  top  by  two  feet  of  solid 
concrete.  There  will  be  accommodations 
for  20,000  boxes,  and  large  and  small  com- 
partments and  safes  for  the  use  of  bank- 
ers, brokers  and  private  individuals.  The 


interior  of  the  vault  will  be  finished  in 
bronze  beautifully  polished.  Every  possible 
safeguard  has  been  throw'll  around  the  en- 
trance to  these  vaults  in  order  to  make 
them  absolutely  secure  as  well  as  fire  and 
burglar-proof.  Nickelled  steel  Harveyized 
armor  plate,  with  w’hich  these  vaults  will  be 
lined  is  the  material  employed  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government,  and  in  fact  by  all 
the  powers  of  the  w’orld  to  protect  their 
battleships.  The  walls,  floors  and  ceilings 
of  the  lobby  to  the  vaults  will  be  faced  with 
light  colored  imported  marble. 

The  sub-basement  will  be  used  for  fan 
room  and  building  and  bank  storage,  also 
refrigeration  rooms.  The  sub-sub-basement 
is  to  be  used  for  boiler  rooms,  engine  room, 
pump  room,  coal  bunkers,  etc. 

The  Continental  and  Commercial  Na- 
tional Bank  with  its  various  branches  is  to 
occupy  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth 
floors  of  this  building.  The  first  floor  will 
contain  the  grand  lobby  and  elevator  halls. 
The  central  portion  of  this  floor  is  to  face 
on  Quincy  and  Adams  streets,  respectively, 
and  contain  the  offices  of  the  Continental 
Trust  Co.  and  the  Hibernian  Banking  Asso- 
ciation. The  offices  in  the  four  corners  of 
the  building  w'ill  be  used  for  renting  pur- 
poses to  brokers,  etc.  The  freight  entrance 
and  freight  receiving  rooms  will  be  lo- 
cated on  the  Quincy  street  side. 

The  grand  loggia  entrance  to  the  build- 
ing will  be  faced  with  light  colored  im- 
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ported  marble.  The  entire  second  or  main 
floor  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Continental  and 
Commercial  National  Bank  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  necessary  space  reserved  for 
public  elevators  leading  to  the  office  floors 


above.  The  main  rotunda  of  this  banking 
room  will  be  large,  impressive,  and  covered 
with  semi-circular  vaulted  glass  sky  light. 
The  columns  or  piers  supporting  this  will 
he  of  light  colored  imported  marble.  The 


D.  H.  Burnham  & Co.,  Architect*,  Chicago,  111. 


CONTINENTAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING, 

FROM  LA  SALLE  STREET 


CHICAGO,  ILL. VIEW 
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walls  of  this  room  will  also  be  finished  in 
marble.  The  equipment  of  the  banking 
offices  will  be  of  bronze  and  marble. 

Every  feature  which  enters  into  the  de- 
sign and  proper  working  requirements  of  a 
bank  of  this  magnitude  has  been  considered 
and  incorporated  in  the  plans.  Money  lifts 
and  private  staircases  connect  the  main 
banking  room  with  the  money  vaults  in 
the  basement.  For  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
the  glass  in  the  dome  ceiling  of  the  main 
banking  room,  a unique  device  in  the  shape 
of  a light  traveling  bridge  has  been  de- 
vised by  the  architects.  The  bank  is  also 
to  use  portions  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
floors  on  the  Fifth  avenue  side  of  the  build- 
ing, being  connected  to  the  main  banking 
room  by  means  of  elevators,  staircases  and 
dumb-waiters.  The  balance  of  these  and 
the  entire  seventh  floor  up  to  and  including 
the  twentieth  floor  is  for  renting  purposes. 
Toilet  facilities  in  the  office  portion  of  the 
building  are  located  on  even'  floor,  the 
barber  shop  being  on  the  twelfth  floor.  The 
woodwork  in  all  offices  will  be  mahogany 
throughout.  All  the  offices  will  be  per- 
fectly lighted  and  of  various  sizes,  so  that 
the  requirements  of  the  tenants  can  be  met 
in  every  respect. 

In  the  designing  of  the  exterior,  the 
architects  have  followed  the  Aristotleian 
principle  of  a beginning  and  end  the  base 
shaft  and  capital.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  building  comprises  a large  order  of 
Doric  columns  with  its  proper  entablature. 
These  columns  will  be  of  a dark  red  granite 
in  the  loggia  on  the  LaSalle  street  front. 


On  the  sides  and  rear  of  the  building  the 
pilasters  will  be  of  a light  gray  granite. 
Above,  on  the  first  division,  the  shaft  of 
the  building  will  be  of  terra  cotta,  match- 
ing the  light  gray  granite  in  the  floors  be- 
low. The  capital  or  third  division  of  the 
building  will  also  be  of  terra  cotta  and  will 
be  formed  by  a smaller  order  with  proper 
cornice  and  balustrade.  The  pedestals  of 
the  balustrades  on  the  top  of  the  building 
will  each  bear  an  electric  lamp  illuminating 
the  building  in  the  evening  and  making  it 
a marked  feature  of  the  city. 

The  third  division  of  the  building  will  be 
rich  and  ornate,  and  treated  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  form  a fitting  and  crowning  feat- 
ure. The  wails  of  the  interior  court  will 
be  faced  with  enamel  brick  and  terra  cotta. 

On  the  whole,  this  building  will  be  built 
in  a manner  worthy  of  such  a great  struc- 
ture, permanent,  durable  and  complete.  It 
will  be  a monument  to  the  city,  and  worthy 
of  the  great  institution  for  which  it  is  being 
erected. 

The  Continental  and  Commercial  Bank 
Building  is  one  of  the  last  works  of  the 
late  D.  H.  Burnham  of  Chicago,  who  gave 
to  this  building  the  accumulated  knowledge 
and  experience  gained  during  his  many 
years  of  practice  as  an  architect.  Mr. 
Burnham’s  great  ability  and  genius  in  the 
designing  of  these  buildings  was  known  and 
recognized  by  all.  He  was  a pioneer  in 
the  development  of  sky-scraper  construc- 
tion, nearly  every  important  city  in  this 
country  containing  a monument  to  his  skill 
and  ability  as  a constructive  genius. 
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HAMILTON’S  TREES— FATAL  DUEL  WITH  BURR  RECALLED 


From  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Eagle. 


THE  announcement  that  the  three  tall 
sycamore  trees  which  stand  in  a vacant 
lot  at  West  140th  street  and  Hamilton 
place,  Manhattan,  were  about  to  be  cut 
down  to  make  room  for  a public  school, 
which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  lot.  has 
aroused  much  interest  among  New  York- 
ers, especially  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  historic  associations  which  these  trees 
of  the  forest  recall. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  it 
was  under  these  trees  that  the  seconds 
for  Alexander  Hamilton  met  before  the 
fatal  duel  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Hamilton  on  July  13,  1804.  A representa- 
tive of  The  Eagle  one  day  during  the  past 
week  went  up  to  140th  street  to  take  a 
last  look  at  the  historic  trees,  and,  whether 


they  are  the  actual  trees  under  which  the 
seconds  met  before  the  fatal  encounter  oc- 
curred, they  have  a historic  value  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  on  territory  which  was 
intimately  associated  with  the  great  states- 
man, lawyer  and  soldier. 

Looking  down  140th  street,  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Hudson  w'ere  seen  blown  into 
endless  ripples  by  the  brisk  July  breezes. 
On  the  opposite  shore  are  the  treeclad  bluffs 
of  Weehawken,  where  the  duel  occurred. 
These  bluffs  wTere  familiar  to  Hamilton, 
for  he  was  w'ont  to  gaze  upon  them  from 
the  rear  porch  of  his  house. 

Hamilton's  Countby  Home  Still  Standing. 

The  Eagle  reporter  only  had  to  walk  a 
few  blocks  east  on  140th  street,  crossing 
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Amsterdam  avenue  and  turning  up  Con- 
vent avenue,  when  the  former  home  of 
the  great  Hamilton  came  into  view.  The 
most  casual  observer  would  know  that  the 
house  did  not  belong  to  the  present  age. 
It  speaks  of  the  past  from  every  board 
and  window  pane.  But  it  is  in  the  very 
best  of  condition.  For  many  years  the 
house  has  been  known  as  Hamilton  Grange. 
When  built  it  stood  on  the  other  side  of 
what  is  now'  Convent  avenue  and  faced  to 
the  east.  It  now  faces  west. 

An  interesting  fact  connected  w'ith  th? 
house  when  it  stood  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street  is  that  Hamilton  planted  thir- 
teen trees  around  his  house,  which  were 
intended  to  represent  the  thirteen  origi- 
nal States  of  the  American  Union.  These 
trees  were  of  the  sweet  gum  variety  and 
were  brought  by  Hamilton,  w'hen  they  were 
nothing  more  than  whips,  from  Mount 
Vernon,  the  estate  of  President  Washing- 
ton. These  trees  lived  until  long  after  the 
house  was  moved,  and  some  of  them  wrere 
alive  when,  in  November,  1911,  the  lots 
W'here  they  stood  w'ere  taken  as  the  site 
for  a rowr  of  apartment  houses. 

The  ground  along  Convent  avenue  had 
been  restricted  for  twenty-five  years. 
When  these  restrictions  expired  the  trees 
planted  by  Hamilton  himself  quickly  dis- 
appeared. The  removal  of  these  trees  ren- 
dered those  at  140th  street  and  Hamilton 
place  all  the  more  precious  in  the  eyes 
of  antiquarians  and  patriotic  citizens,  who 
treasure  every  reminder  of  Hamilton. 

The  ground  slopes  sharply  from  the  point 
w'here  the  old  trees  are  standing  to  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson.  The  rear  porch  of 
Hamilton’s  house  must  have  commanded  a 
beautiful  view'  of  the  Weeliawken  shore, 
much  wilder  in  appearance  then  than  now. 
It  was  early  in  July  that  the  challenge  from 
Burr  was  received,  and  it  was  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th  of  that  month  that  the  ar- 
rangements were  completed  and  Hamilton 
and  his  seconds  took  a barge  and  w'ere 
rowed  across  the  Hudson  to  the  fatal  battle- 
ground. 

Burr  and  Hamilton  had  been  political 
enemies  for  many  vears.  In  1800  the  vote 
for  President  had  been  very  close  and  the 
election  had  been  thrown  into  th°  House 
of  Representatives,  the  candidates  being 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr.  After 
a number  of  ballots  Jefferson  W’as  chosen. 
Burr  being  made  Vice-President.  Later 
Burr  was  a candidate  for  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New’  York  and  Hamilton  opposed 
his  aspirations  with  all  the  ardor  he  could 
command.  He  w’rote  many  letters  in  which 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  Burr  of 
swindling  his  clients  and  of  other  offenses 
equally  serious. 

On  the  morning  of  the  duel  Colonel  Burr 
arrived  on  the  ground  first,  as  had  been 
previously  agreed  upon.  Later,  when  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  arrived,  the  two  exchanged 
salutations.  Then  the  seconds  proceeded 


to  make  their  final  arrangements.  They 
measured  the  distance,  which  wras  ten  full 
paces,  and  cast  lots  for  the  choice  of  posi- 
tion, as  well  as  who  should  give  the  word  to 
fire.  Both  fell  to  General  Hamilton.  The 
pistols  were  then  loaded  in  the  presence  of 
the  principals  to  the  duel,  and  Burr  and  Ham- 
ilton took  their  stations.  The  order  was  given 
to  fire.  Burr’s  fire  took  effect.  The  hall  en- 
tered Hamilton's  right  side.  He  raised  him- 
self slightly  on  his  toes,  turning  a little  to 
the  left,  at  which  moment  his  pistol  went 
off,  and  he  fell  upon  his  face. 

Hamilton  Not  Taken  to  His  Own  Home 
After  tiie  Fatal  Duel. 


It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  a 
dangerously  w’ounded  man  as  Hamilton 
was  would  have  been  taken  immediately  to 
his  own  home,  just  across  the  river.  But 
there  may  have  been  the  best  of  reasons 
for  not  doing  so.  Hamilton  Grange  at  that 
time  was  far  out  in  the  country.  Medical 
aid  could  not  he  so  easily  procured  as  it 
could  be  farther  downtown.  Then  the  cur- 
rents of  the  Hudson  had  to  he  reckoned 
with.  The  duel  occurred  at  7 o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Very'  soon  after  this  the 
principals  and  their  seconds  had  entered 
their  respective  barges  and  were  returning 
to  the  New  York  shore.  Hamilton  was 
taken  to  a house  then  standing  near  the 
corner  of  Jayne  and  Greenwich  streets. 
Here  he  lingered  till  the  next  day,  July  13, 
and  then  died,  mourned  by  a very  large 
number  of  the  American  people. 

Burr’s  home  at  this  time  was  Richmond 
Hill,  at  the  crossing  of  Charlton  and  Varick 
streets.  He  was  indicted  for  murder  in 
both  New  Jersey  and  New'  York,  and  a 
Senator  in  the  House  of  Congress  arose 
and  said:  “God  grant  that  it  may  he  the 
last  time,  as  it  is  the  first,  that  ever  a man 
indicted  for  murder  presides  in  the  Ameri- 
can Senate.” 

Not  only  the  house  that  Hamilton  lived 
in  when  the  duel  was  fought  has  been 
preserved  to  the  present  day,  but  there 
is  another  memento  of  the  great  statesman 
and  first  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury.  This  is  the  tomb  w'hich  marks 
the  depository  of  the  dust  of  Hamilton. 
The  tomb  is  a rectangular  sarcophagus  of 
white  stone,  with  urns  on  the  four  corners. 
On  the  basis  is  an  inscription,  which  is  now 
nearly  obliterated  by  the  ravages  of  time, 
which  recites  the  virtues  and  achievements 
of  the  first  great  financier  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  foot  of  this  monument,  be- 
neath a slab  which  bears  a simple  inscrip- 
tion, are  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Hamilton. 
The  tomb  is  on  the  southerly  side  of  Trin- 
ity Churchyard  on  the  line  of  Rector  street. 

By  a singular  coincidence,  near  the  Ham- 
ilton monument  is  a slab  marking  the  last 
resting  place  of  Matthew  L.  Davis,  w'ho 
was  Aaron  Burr’s  intimate  friend  and 
biographer,  and  his  companion  on  that 
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fateful  morning  when  Burr  and  Hamilton 
met  at  Weehawken. 

Hamilton’s  old  home  in  Convent  avenue, 
Washington  Heights,  has  been  marked  with 
a bronze  tablet  reciting  the  fact  that  Ham- 
ilton was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  under  President  Washing- 


ton; that  the  house  was  built  in  1801,  and 
that  the  tablet  was  set  up  by  the  Wash- 
ington Heights  Chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  in  April,  1907. 
The  house  is  in  use  as  a parish  house  for 
St.  Luke’s  P.  E.  Church,  which  adjoins  it 
on  the  south. 
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Merchants  National  Bank 
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Send  Us  Your  Items 

“ON  TO  RICHMOND” 


EASTERN  STATES 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

— Henry  Block  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  the  German-American  Bank  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  directors  on  August  5. 

— Wilfred  J.  Worcester,  formerly  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  United  States  Trust 
Company,  has  been  elected  secretary  of 
that  institution. 


— Assistant  United  States  Treasurer 

Howard  Gibson,  in  charge  of  the  branch  of 
tlie  Sub-Treasury,  received  recently  a Chi- 
nese bank  note  which  is  more  than  500  years 
old.  It  was  issued  during  the  Ming  dynas- 
ty in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tai  Tsee, 
who  occupied  the  throne  from  1368  until 
1399.  Its  value  was  one  kwan  or  a “string 
of  cash.” 


— H.  E.  Pollard  of  the  Mechanics  and 
Metals  National  Bank,  has  been  appointed 
a national  bank  examiner  by  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  Murray. 

— In  order  to  accommodate  its  rapidly  in- 
creasing business,  the  American  Exchange 
National  Bank  is  making  extensive  altera- 
tions of  its  banking  quarters  at  12$  Broad- 
way. An  addition  is  also  being  erected. 
Pending  the  completion  of  its  enlarged  of- 
fices the  bank  occupies  temporary  quarters 
at  135  Broadway,  in  order  that  its  custom- 
ers may  not  be  inconvenienced. 

— Continued  increase  of  the  National 
Nassau  Bank’s  business  has  caused  that  in- 
stitution to  make  many  additions  and 
changes.  Besides  the  appointments  of  Mr. 
Miller  and  Mr.  Gilbart,  noted  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  William  B.  Ward,  Jr.,  who  has 
traveled  across  the  country  for  the  past  two 
years  for  the  Mechanics  and  Metals  Na- 
tional Bank,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  foreign  or  out  oft  town  business  de- 
partment. Mr.  Ward's  trips  during  his 
connection  with  the  Mechanics  and  Metals 
National  Bank  took  him  about  everywhere 
in  the  United  States.  His  new  position  will 
permit  him  to  remain  more  largely  at  home. 
His  appointment  adds  to  the  already  effi- 
cient system  of  the  National  Nassau 
Bank  for  handling  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign business. 


— Part  of  tl>e  $550,000  fund  of  the  City 
Bank  Club,  connected  with  the  National 
City  Bank,  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  sixteen  acres  of  land  located  at  Bayside- 
Flushing,  L.  I.  The  property  has  a resi- 
dence on  it,  which  wdll  be  remodeled  for  a 
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clubhouse.  It  is  said  the  purchase  price  is 
$70,000.  Of  the  total  sum,  $100,000  was 
recently  contributed  by  James  Stillman, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  the 
bank  itself  gave  $100,000. 

— Henry  C.  Miller  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  of  the  National  Nassau 
Bank.  Mr.  Miller  brings  to  this  institution 
the  knowledge  of  years  of  experience  in  the 
mercantile  line,  having  previous  to  entering 
this  bank  been  associated  for  over  twenty- 
five  years  with  this  branch  of  business. 

Mr.  Miller  was  born  in  New  Jersey  and 
received  his  education  in  New  York,  being 


Henry  C.  Miller 

RECENTLY  ELECTED  VICE-PRESIDENT  NATIONAL 
NASSAU  BANK,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

a member  of  the  class  of  1872  in  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York.  Upon  leav- 
ing college  he  started  at  the  bottom  in  the 
mercantile  business  and  worked  himself  up, 
until  he  was  able  to  form  a firm  of  his  own, 
which  only  dissolved  upon  his  present  ap- 
pointment, when  he  retired  from  this  line. 
For  a number  of  years  he  has  been  a di- 
rector in  the  National  Nassau  Bank. 

— By  the  recent  appointment  of  George 
F.  Gentes  to  the  position  of  assistant  cash- 
ier in  the  Aetna  National  Bank  this  institu- 
tion gains  the  services  of  a man  whose  edu- 
cation, experience  and  personality  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a great  advantage  to  the  ad- 
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THE  TAYLOR 
CHRISTMAS  THRIFT  AND 
PANAMA  EXPOSITION  CLUBS 

have  increased  the  deposits 
and  accouuts  in  every  bank 
which  has  used  them. 
Especially  adapted  to  Savings 
Banks  and  Trust  Companies. 
Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

JOHN  E.  TAYLOR 

1413  H St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


vnncement  of  this  bank.  Mr.  Gentes  has 
lieen  connected  with  the  Irving  National 
Bank  for  about  five  years,  having  charge  of 
one  of  the  credit  departments.  He  was 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College,  Clinton, 
X.  Y.,  in  1906,  and  during  vacations  was 
employed  by  the  Nassau  National  Bank  of 
Brooklyn,  in  which  lie  became  assistant  note 
teller  after  his  graduation.  In  the  spring 
of  1907  he  accepted  a position  in  the  Ir- 
ving National,  where  lie  served  in  various 
capacities,  and  represented  the  bank  at  sev- 
eral bankers’  conventions.  His  many  asso- 
ciates wish  him  added  success  in  this  new 
field. 


— In  the  recent  appointment  of  Arthur 
W.  Gilbart  to  the  position  of  cashier  in  the 
National  Nassau  Bank,  this  institution  ad- 
vances a man  who  has  worked  conscien- 


— W.  de  Lancey  Kountze  lias  been  elected 
a director  of  the  Hanover  National  Bank, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Charles  H.  Marshall. 

— In  a statement  of  condition  at  the 
close  of  business,  July  31,  the  Irving  Na- 
tional Bank  reports  excellent  standing  and 
growth  since  the  recent  consolidation.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  report: 


Arthur  W.  Gilbart 

RECENTLY  ELECTED  CASHIER  NATIONAL  NASSAU 
BANK,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

tiously  during  the  bank’s  great  growth  in 
late  years. 

Mr.  Gilbart  was  born  in  Pottstown,  Pa., 
and  was  educated  in  Brooklyn.  When  his 
education  (wdiich  included  a course  in  a 
commercial  high  school)  was  finished,  he 
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Due  within  four  months  13.267,076 

Due  after  four  months  3,357,757  16,624,834 

$52,949,367 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  $4,000,000 

Surplus  and  profits  3.071,331 

Circulation  1,078,800 

Deposits: 

Individual  $23,330,363 

Banks  21.46S.S72  44,799,235 

$52,949,367 
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entered  the  National  Nassau  Bank  as  a 
messenger,  in  June,  1904;  was  advanced  to 
assistant  cashier,  January  24,  1912,  and  in 
May  last  received  his  present  appointment. 

— Because  of  ill-health  and  the  necessity 
of  an  extended  visit  to  Europe,  Arthur  E. 
Stilwell,  president  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexican  Trust  Company,  has  resigned  this 
office  in  the  company  he  organized  ten 
years  ago. 

— Frederick  H.  Webster  has  been  elected 
a director  of  the  Hamilton  Trust  Company 
of  Brooklyn,  to  succeed  the  late  Millard  F. 
Smith. 

— At  a recent  special  meeting  of  the  Em- 
pire Trust  Company  it  was  voted  to  increase 
the  capital  stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,- 
000.  The  new  stock  (5000  shares)  is  to  be 
issued  at  $300  per  share.  This  will  allow 
$1,000,000  to  be  added  to  the  surplus  ac- 
count, in  addition  to  the  increase  in  capi- 
tal. The  increased  stock  is  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  into  the  company  new  interests 
whose  identity  will  be  disclosed  later. 

— E.  R.  Duer,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  bond  department  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company,  has  resigned  to  go  into 
partnership  with  Grayson  Murphy,  in  the 
lirm  of  G.  M.  P.  Murphy  & Co.  of  43  Ex- 
change place. 


— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  incorpo- 
rators of  the  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  Savings 
Bank,  recently,  former  teller  H.  A.  Dalbv 
was  elected  to  the  newly-created  office  of 
assistant  treasurer,  and  Gustav  A.  Ander- 
son, who  has  held  the  position  of  clerk,  was 
promoted  to  the  office  of  teller.  F.  W. 
Tolies  was  elected  as  one  of  the  trustees. 
The  other  trustees  were  re-elected. 

— At  a meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  held  in  its  banking  house,  July  29, 
the  regular  semi-annual  dividend  of  three 


per  cent.  wfas  declared,  payable  August  1, 
and  the  sum  of  $10,000  added  to  the  sur- 
plus. In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  since  February  1,  1910,  the 
surplus  has  been  increased  $50,000,  making 
the  total  $100,000.  The  six  months  period 
just  completed  has  been  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  blink. 

— Roscoe  J.  C.  Dorsey,  examiner  of 
building  and  loan  associations  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  has  been  appointed  a na- 
tional bank  examiner. 

— A new'  bank,  the  first  to  be  formed  in 
Ventnor,  N.  J.,  w’as  organized  recently, 
with  a capital  of  $25,000  and  a surplus  of 
$25,000.  George  T.  Bew*  is  president,  and 
Joseph  A.  McNamee,  vice-president.  The 
directors,  besides  these  tw'o  officers,  are 
James  Bew,  Lewis  T.  Imlay,  William  Rid- 
dle, S.  Bartram  Richards,  former  mayor  of 
Ventnor,  and  Joseph  Salus.  The  bank  is 
to  be  called  the  Ventnor  City  National 
Bank. 

— There  wras  a fitting  coincidence  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  opening  of  the 
Lamberton  National  Bank’s  new'  bank  build- 
ing at  Franklin,  Pa.  Robert  G.  Lamberton 
III.,  great  grandson  of  the  bank's  founder, 
was  the  first  depositor  in  the  savings  de- 
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partment,  and  Jacob  Sheasley,  who  has 
been  doing  business  with  the  bank  for 
fifty-two  years,  was  the  first  depositor  in 
the  commercial  department. 

— Bankers  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are  consider- 
ing the  advisability  of  adopting  the  prac- 
tice of  Rochester  banks  in  abolishing  inter- 
est allowances  on  small  active  accounts. 
No  specific  amount  is  as  yet  named  as  to 
what  constitutes  a small  account,  but  the 
consensus  among  those  in  favor  of  the  prac- 
tice is  that  accounts  showing  an  average 
balance  of  less  than  $250  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  interest  allowances. 

— It  is  practically  certain  that  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Columbia  National  Bank, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  vote  at  a meeting  on 
September  3 for  an  increase  of  capital  from 
$2,000,000  to  $2,500,000,  through  the  sale  of 
5000  shares  of  new  stock  at  $300  per  share, 
thereby  also  increasing  the  surplus  account 
by  $1,000,000,  or  from  $1,200,000  to  $2,200,- 
000. 

In  the  past  ten  years  the  bank’s  total  re- 
sources have  increased  from  $1,500,000  to 
over  $17,000,000.  With  the  proposed  increase 
in  the  capital  and  surplus  and  the  esti- 
mated earnings  for  the  next  four  months, 
the  bank  will  have  a total  capital  and  sur- 
plus account  of  about  $5,000,000.  The  di- 


rectors have  also  voted  to  increase  the  divi- 
dend from  twelve  per  cent,  to  fifteen  per 
cent.,  effective  when  the  increased  capital 
has  been  paid  in. 

— E.  S.  Wolfe,  who  has  been  assistant 
cashier  of  the  American  National  Bank, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  five  years,  was  on 
July  26  elected  cashier  of  the  District  Na- 
tional Bank  of  the  same  city,  to  succeed  J. 
Castle  Ridgway. 

Mr.  Wolfe  was  with  the  American  Na- 
tional for  seven  years,  five  of  which  he 
spent  as  assistant  cashier.  He  was  bom  in 
Maryland,  but  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has 
resided  in  Washington,  where  he  graduated 
from  the  Washington  High  School  and 
Washington  University,  taking  the  law 
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course  in  the  latter  institution.  He  then 
engaged  in  business  in  New  York  for  two 
years.  During  his  banking  connection  in 
Washington  he  has  been  actively  associated 
with  the  American  Institute  of  Banking,  of 


E.  S.  Wolfe 

RECENTLY  ELECTED  CASHIER,  DISTRICT  NA- 
TIONAL BANK,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers,  and  is 
a past  president  of  the  Washington  chap- 
ter. 

He  is  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  is  a 
Shriner,  and  also  an  active  member  of  the 
Washington  Board  of  Trade  and  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  besides  being  a director  of 
the  Washington  Mechanics  Savings  Bank, 


Washington,  D.  C.,  and  of  the  Fanners 
and  Mechanics  Bank,  Seat  Pleasant,  Md. 

Mr.  Wolfe  has  many  friends  in  the  South, 
where  he  is  a regular  attendant  at  bankers’ 
conventions,  and  many  will  be  glad  to  hear 
of  his  advancement. 

— Samuel  M.  Vauclain  and  J.  Franklin 
McFadden  have  been  elected  directors  of 
the  Philadelphia  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit 
Company. 


BOSTON 

— In  their  June  14th  statement  the  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  reports  a splendid 
condition,  showing  a continued  growth  in 
each  item.  Following  is  this  statement: 

RESOURCES. 


Loans  on  time  

Rrnkins  house  

V.  S.  bonds  (at  par)  $1,520,000.00 


Other  bonds  and 

securities  1,553,633.03 

Due  from  U.  S.  Treas.  62,000.00 

IT.  S.  5'i  fund 76,000.00 

Demand  loans  4,786,365.46 

Cash  and  due  from 

banks  5,462,240.84 


$9,271,544.56 

600.000.00 


13,460,239.33 


$23,331,783.89 

LIABILITIES. 


Capital  stock  

Surplus  fund  

Undivided  profits  . 
Reserved  for  taxes 
Circulating  notes  . 
Deposits  


$3,000,000.00 

2,000,000.00 

1,670,902.19 

35,000.00 

$1,424,700.00 

15,201,181.70  16,625.881.70 


$23,331,783.89 


— At  the  close  of  business,  July  25,  the 
deposits  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Trust  Com- 
pany, 76  Devonshire  street,  amounted  to 
$1,000,117.93.  This  fact  is  interesting  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Cosmopolitan 
Trust  Company  has  been  doing  business  for 
less  than  four  months. 


— Suitable  to  the  occasion  of  opening  its 
new  quarters  on  Devonshire  street,  the  Sec- 
ond National  Bank  has  issued  an  attractive 
booklet  narrating  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  street  and  its  environment  from 
the  earliest  recorded  period  to  the  present 
time,  and  mentioning  many  points  of  in- 
terest. 

I 

— Another  merger  has  taken  place  here, 
the  Fourth  National  Bank  having  merged 
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prevent  loss  from  this  cause  by  using  the 
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with  the  Atlantic  National  Bank.  The  con- 
solidated bank  has  at  its  head  Herbert  K. 
Hallett,  president  of  the  Atlantic  National. 
The  merger  gives  total  deposits  of  about 
$14,000,000;  capital,  $1,750,000,  with  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits  approximately 
$1,600,000. 

The  Atlantic  absorbed  the  Metropolitan 
Bank  in  July,  1909,  at  which  time  the 
Metropolitan  had  $500,000  in  capital  stock 
and  surplus  and  undivided  profits  amount- 
ing to  $200,000. 

Liquidation,  consolidation  and  mergers 
have  cut  down  materially  the  number  of 
Boston  banking  institutions  in  recent  years. 
In  1881  there  were  sixty-two  separate  na- 
tional banks,  with  a combined  capital  of 
$53,850,000.  In  thirty-one  years  there  has 
been  a reduction  of  nearly  sixty-five  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  Boston  banks  and 
forty  per  cent,  in  the  capital  stock  account. 


SOUTHERN  STATES 

— Another  strong  trust  company  has  been 
established  in  Texas,  at  Temple,  called  the 
Temple  Trust  Company.  This  institution 
starts  business  with  a paid-up  capital  of 
$200,000.  The  principal  incorporators  are: 
Charles  M.  Campbell,  Dr.  J.  M.  Woodson, 
T.  B.  Duggan,  W.  S.  Rowland,  Governor 
G.  C.  Pendleton  and  H.  C.  Glenn. 


— A commission  of  the  Southern  Com- 
mercial Congress  will  go  abroad  in  May, 
1913,  to  study  European  systems  of  agricul- 
tural finance.  This  commission  will  be 
composed  of  representative  business  men 
from  the  various  States  and  will  include 
students  of  agriculture  in  many  fields.  It 
is  planned  to  secure  information  regarding 
rural  credit  systems  that  will  be  suited  to 
those  special  conditions  existing  in  the 
United  States.  Dr.  David  Lubin,  American 
delegate  to  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  at  Rome,  will  accompany  this 
commission,  which  will  make  its  report  in 
Mobile  later  in  the  summer,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  congress.  The  American 
Ambassador  to  France  has  recently  trans- 
mitted the  result  of  his  investigations  on 
this  subject  to  the  Department  of  State. 

— Texas  State  banks  and  trust  compan- 
ies show  a capital  increase  of  $317,500  from 
April  18  to  June  14. 

— C.  W.  Beerbower,  for  several  years  as- 
sistant cashier  of  the  Farmers  National 
Bank,  Salem,  Va.,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  as  auditor  and  manager  of  the 
National  Exchange  Bank  of  Roanoke,  Va. 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Beerbower  entered  the 
Farmers  National  Bank  as  messenger  boy, 
and  by  close  application  and  constant  study 
he  has  not  only  risen  to  assistant  cashier  of 
this  hank,  but  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
thorough  young  bankers  in  Southwest  Vir- 
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ginia.  He  has  been  a constant  student  of 
banking  and  kindred  subjects  and  holds  the 
certificate  of  the  educational  committee  of 
the  American  Bankers*  Association,  which 
is  awarded  to  those  passing  prescribed  ex- 
aminations in  banking  subjects.  For  three 
years  he  has  been  secretary  and  treasurer  tv. 
Group  Five,  Virginia  Bankers’  Association, 
which  has  given  him  a wide  acquaintance 
among  the  bankers  of  Southwest  Virginia. 

The  National  Exchange  Bank,  with  which 
Mr.  Beerbower  goes,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
in  Virginia,  with  total  resources  of  $4,- 
000,000. 

— The  Citizens  National  and  the  Sturgis 
National  Bank  of  Hillsboro,  Texas,  have 
consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  Citizens 
National  Bank.  The  capital  of  the  merged 
institution  is  $200,000,  and  the  surplus  and 
undivided  profits,  $60,000.  The  officers  are: 
T.  G.  Hawkins,  chairman  of  the  board; 
George  Carmichael,  president;  O.  G.  Bow- 
man, active  vice-president,  George  L.  Por- 
ter, vice-president;  R.  C.  West,  cashier; 
M.  H.  MeWitt,  C.  S.  Morgan  and  Eldred 
McKinnon,  assistant  cashiers. 

— With  the  ratification  of  the  stockhold- 
ers on  August  29,  the  consolidation  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Virginia  with  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Richmond,  both  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  is  entirely  completed. 

Following  are  the  terms  of  the  consolida- 
tion: 

(a)  The  two  banks  are  consolidated  into 
one  bank  under  the  name  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Richmond,  Va.,  with  a capi- 
tal stock  of  $2,000,000  and  a surplus  of 
$1,000,000,  making  the  book  value  of  each 
share  of  stock  $150. 

(b)  The  First  National  Bank  distributes 
to  its  stockholders  such  dividend  as  will 
reduce  the  book  value  of  its  present  capital 
stock  to  $150  per  share;  to  increase  the 
number  of  its  board  of  directors;  increases 
its  capital  stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,- 
000,  of  wmch  $900,000  is  offered  for  pro 
rata  subscription  to  stockholders  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Virginia  at  $150  per 
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share,  the  remaining  $100,000  to  be  offered 
for  pro  rata  subscription  to  stockholders 
of  the  First  National  Bank  at  the  same 
price,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  surplus  of 
this  bank. 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  RICHMOND,  VA. 


(c)  The  National  Bank  of  Virginia  is  to 
go  into  voluntary  liquidation  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law;  each  stockholder  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Virginia  to  have  the 
privilege  of  subscribing  for  three  shares  of 
the  increased  stock  of  the  consolidated  bank 
for  each  four  shares  of  the  stock  now  held 
by  him,  paying  for  said  consolidated  bank 
stock  at  the  rate  of  $150  per  share. 
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Since  1884  we  have,  responded  to  the  needs  of  a constantly  increasing 
number  of  customers.  We  aim  to  dispatch  business  promptly.  Our  facil- 
ities are  offered  to  those  who,  appreciating  good  service,  will  maintain 
adequate  balances. 


The  officers  elected  were:  W.  M.  Hablis- 
ton,  chairman  of  the  board;  John  B.  Pur- 
cell, president;  John  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  vice- 
president;  W.  M.  Addison,  cashier. 

This  consolidation  gives  Richmond  one  of 
the  best  banking  institutions  in  the  South. 

— S.  Sterett  McKim,  whose  notice  of  elec- 
tion as  vice-president  and  cashier  of  the 
National  Union  Bank,  Baltimore,  Md.,  ap- 
peared in  the  August  number  of  The 
Bankers  Magazine,  obtained  his  thorough 
banking  training  from  twenty-five  years’ 
connection  with  the  old  banking  house  of 
McKim,  established  in  1854.  This  concern 
went  out  of  business  only  a few  years  ago. 

— The  West  Virginia  Bankers’  Associa- 
tion, at  its  annual  meeting  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  elected  officers  for  the  year  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Mason  Matthews  of  Lewis- 
burg;  vice-president , Glen  F.  Barnes  of 
Fairmont;  secretary-treasurer,  Joseph  S. 
Hill  of  Charleston. 

— Increasing  business  has  demanded  the 
creation  of  a new  office  at  the  Wachovia  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Hon.  A.  H.  Eller,  a prominent  man  in  the 
city,  was  elected  to  this  position — trust  of- 
ficer— and  assumed  his  duties  on  the  first  of 
August. 

— In  order  to  become  a member  of  the 
new  banking  firm  of  John  D.  Howard  & Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  William  E.  Bush,  at  pres- 
ent manager  of  the  bond  department  in  the 
Trust  Company  of  Georgia,  Atlanta,  re- 
signs his  present  post  on  September  1. 

— A new  financial  institution  has  been 
formed  in  Richmond,  Va.,  called  the  Rich- 
mond Trust  and  Savings  Company.  It  is 
said  the  new  company  will  take  over  the 
trust  company  business  of  the  Bank  of 
Richmond. 

— A controlling  interest  has  been  bought 
by  the  Citizens  and  Southern  Bank,  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  in  the  National  Bank  of  Augusta, 


Ga.  Mills  B.  Lane  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent; R.  L.  Rockwell,  vice-president,  and 
E.  J.  Gallaher,  cashier.  The  directors  hold- 
ing office  in  the  Augusta  institution  were 
re-elected  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders in  the  Citizens  and  Southern  Bank. 

— Directors  in  the  West  Texas  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  have 
elected  Alexander  P.  Villa  ret,  formerly 
senior  clerk,  to  the  office  of  assistant  cash- 
ier. Mr.  Villaret  has  been  with  the  bank 
since  its  organization,  having  started  there 
as  a collector.  He  gradually  worked  his 
way  up  through  the  different  departments 
and  until  now  has  been  paying  teller  of  the 
bank.  His  appointment  comes  as  a result 
of  much  hard  work  and  is  a well-deserved 
reward. 

— A check  on  a Philadelphia  private 
banking  concern  for  $306,811  was  recently 
deposited  with  the  Citizens  Bank  of  Valdos- 
ta, Ga.,  which  marked  an  incident  of  un- 
usual interest  in  that  city,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  a check  for  the  greatest  amount  that 
has  ever  passed  through  a local  bank.  The 
check  was  issued  by  the  Valdosta  Lighting 
Company  in  payment  for  the  recently  ac- 
quired property  of  the  Consolidated  Ice  and 
Power  Company,  whose  business  the  former 
named  company  has  taken  over. 

— A new  institution  has  been  formed  in 
Houston,  Texas — the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce.  This  bank  has  just  opened  its 
doors  for  business  with  a capital  of  $500,- 
000.  Many  of  the  largest  bankers  of  Texas 
are  stockholders.  The  following  officers 
have  been  elected:  O.  T.  Holt,  president; 
James  H.  Adair,  vice-president;  Richard 
D.  Collins,  vice-president;  J.  M.  Logan, 
vice-president  and  cashier. 

— One  of  Florida’s  well-known  men,  J.  J. 
Heard,  president  of  the  Heard  National 
Bank  of  Jacksonville,  was  elected,  August 
15,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Live  Oak  Bank 
at  Live  Oak,  in  that  State,  so  bringing  into 


Announcement 


The  year  1913  will  mark  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  National  Banking 
System. 

To  fittingly  commemorate  this 

Semi-Centennial 

of  the 

National  Banks 

'T'HE  BANKERS  MAGAZINE  will,  early  next 
-I-  year,  issue  a special  number  devoted  to  the 
origin,  progress  and  present  position  of  the 
National  Banks  of  the  United  States. 

A RTICLES  will  be  contributed  by  statesmen, 
bankers  and  financial  authorities.  The  de- 
velopment of  every  phase  of  National  Banking 
will  be  covered. 

STATE  Banks,  Savings  Banks  and  Trust  Com- 
panies will  also  be  included  in  this  summary, 
making  it  a valuable  epitome  of  the 

Progress  of  Banking 
in  the  United  States 

Further  details  regarding  this  very  important 
special  issue  will  be  given  in  later  issues  of  the 
Bankers  Magazine 
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this  institution  unlimited  financial  strength 
and  valuable  official  connections,  among 
whom  is  C.  W.  Hendley,  the  able  and  effi- 
cient cashier  of  the  Jacksonville  hank. 
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(Office  of  The  Bankers  Magazine,  115  South 
LaSalle  Street.) 


— L.  A.  Goddard,  president  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Chicago,  in  speaking  on  the  gen- 
eral financial  situation,  says: 

“I  believe  there  is  nothing  to  cause  un- 
rest. Bank  deposits  are  keeping  up  fairly 
well,  and  the  demand  for  money  is  quite 
active,  with  good  rates  prevailing.  I think 
that  this  will  continue  through  the  fall. 
The  West  lias  very  large  crops  and  the  in- 
dications are  that  they  will  be  moved 
promptly,  which  will  call  for  lots  of  money. 
The  banks,  however,  are  prepared  for  this. 
I do  not  believe  that  there  will  he  any  sur- 
prises up  here.  I believe  that  hankers  gen- 
erally understand  the  situation  and  have 
conditions  thoroughly  in  hand.” 

— F.  A.  Crandall,  vice-president  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  Chicago,  recently 
has  returned  from  a vacation  in  the  East. 
He  spent  a portion  of  his  time  in  northern 
Vermont.  He  says  that  the  hay  crop  in 
that  State,  which  represents  quite  an  indus- 
try, will  yield  about  the  average  this  year. 
The  weather  has  been  cold  and  dry  and  the 
people  are  a little  bit  afraid  that  the  crop 
may  fall  off  to  some  extent  on  account  of 
this  factor.  The  deposits  of  banks  in  that 
section  of  the  State  which  Mr.  Crandall  vis- 
ited are  a little  bit  above  normal.  The 
banks  seem  to  be  pretty  well  loaned  up,  with 
good  rates  prevailing. 


— The  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank  of 
Chicago  has  been  approved  as  reserve  agent 
for  the  National  City  Bank  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  the  Fort  Dearborn  National  and  the 
National  City  Banks  of  Chicago  have  been 
approved  as  reserve  agents  for  the  Indiana 
National  of  Indianapolis. 


— A consolidation  of  the  Ashland  State 
and  West  Englewood  State  Banks  has  been 
announced.  The  institutions  are  outlying 
neighboring  hanks,  operating  on  West  Six- 
ty-third street,  and  each  has  a capitaliza- 
tion of  $200,000. 

By  the  terms  of  the  proposed  deal,  which 
is  expected  to  be  ratified  at  a special  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  on  September  12, 
the  West  Englewood  will  take  over  the 
stock  of  the  Ashland  State  on  a basis  of 
$125  a share,  paying  three-fourths  of  the 
amount  in  cash  and  one-fourth  in  new  stock, 
the  West  Englewood  Bank  increasing  its 
capitalization  to  $250,000  for  the  purpose. 

The  merged  institution  will  be  known  as 
the  West  Englewood  Ashland  State  Bank. 
The  banking  quarters  will  be  moved  to  the 
old  location  of  the  Ashland  State  at  1610 
West  Sixty-third  street,  while  the  real  es- 
tate business  of  the  banks  will  be  con- 
ducted at  the  present  offices  of  the  West 
Englewood  Bank,  1537  West  Sixty-third 
street. 

The  combined  institutions  will  have  as- 
sets approximating  $2,000,000  and  deposits 
of  more  than  $1,000,000,  about  one-thircl 
of  the  latter  amount  consisting  of  savings 
accounts. 

The  officials  of  the  merged  hanks  will  be 
as  follows:  President,  John  Bain;  vice- 
president,  Michael  Maisel;  cashier,  Edward 
C.  Barry. 

Messrs.  Bain  and  Barry  held  the  same 
positions  in  the  West  Englewood  Bank, 
while  Mr.  Maisel  was  vice-president  of  the 
Ashland  State  Bank. 

The  new  bank’s  board  of  directors,  which 
is  subject  to  further  additions,  comprises 
the  following  members:  J.  D.  Huffman,  E. 
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L.  Schweder,  Michael  Maisel,  E.  C.  Barry, 
V.  E.  Ringquist,  George  Wetzel,  J.  W. 
Utesch,  William  Brietzke,  Carl  Hornung, 
William  Bluemer  and  John  Bain. 

The  Ashland  State  Bank,  formed  about 
three  years  ago,  was  dominated  by  Isaac  N. 
Powell,  who  now  retires.  The  West  Engle- 
wood Bank  is  one  of  the  newer  institutions, 
having  been  organized  on  March  4,  1912. 

— Permission  to  organize  the  Mechanics 
and  Traders  State  Bank,  with  a capitaliza- 
tion of  $200,000,  has  been  granted  by  the 
State  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  at 
Springfield.  The  new  institution  will  be  lo- 
cated in  the  former  quarters  of  the  Prairie 
State  Bank,  at  Desplaines  street  and  Wash- 
ington boulevard.  Interests  in  the  Central 
Trust  Company  of  Illinois,  which  concern 
absorbed  the  Prairie  State  a short  time 
ago,  are  back  of  the  new  institution,  and 
the  directors  of  the  large  bank  will  be  in 
the  majority  on  the  board. 

All  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  new  bank 
has  been  subscribed  for  at  $125  a share, 
thus  creating  a paid-in  surplus  of  $50,000. 
The  bank  will  open  for  business  in  about 
thirty  days. 

It  is  understood  that  the  presidency  of 
the  Mechanics  and  Traders  Bank  has  been 
tendered  to  C.  L.  Craig,  now  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  Central  Trust  Com- 
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pany  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Craig  has  had  a wide 
experience  in  banking  and  formerly  was 
cashier  of  the  Metropolitan  Trust  and  Sav- 
ings Bank  before  it  was  absorbed  by  the 
Central  Trust  Company.  Other  official  po- 
sitions, too,  probably  will  be  filled  by  men 
now  among  the  Central's  official  staff. 

— The  Hyde  Park  State  Bank,  Fifty- 
third  street  and  Lake  avenue,  opened  for 
business  on  August  1.  The  bank  has  a 
capital  of  $200,000  and  a surplus  of  $30,000. 
The  following  are  the  directors:  Robert  F. 
Cummings,  Charles  R.  Horrie,  Henry  L. 
Stout,  Daniel  F.  Burke,  Frank  W.  Holmes, 
James  J.  Carroll,  Thomas  Jansen,  Thomas 
A.  Collins  and  John  A.  Carroll,  who  will 
be  the  president  of  the  new  institution. 
Robert  F.  Cummings  is  vice-president  and 
Thomas  Jansen  and  M.  A.  Harmon,  cashier 
and  assistant  cashier,  respectively. 

— Finley,  Barrell  & Co.,  bankers,  expect  to 
move  into  new  quarters  in  the  Rookery 
Building,  as  soon  as  alterations  are  com- 
pleted. 

— A.  Uhrlaub,  vice-president  of  the  Cen- 
tral Trust  Company  of  Illinois,  has  re- 
turned from  his  vacation  spent  in  Germany, 
where  he  had  the  interesting  experience  of 
making  a pleasure  voyage  in  one  of  the 
Zeppelin  air  balloons. 
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— A new  bond  house,  to  be  known  as  El- 
ston, Clifford  & Co.  will  be  launched  the 
first  of  September. 

The  men  comprising  it  are  I.  C.  Elston, 
Jr.,  Edward  Clifford  and  Arthur  C.  Allyn, 
all  well  known  on  LaSalle  street.  Mr.  El- 
ston is  engaged  in  the  public  utilities  busi- 
ness; Mr.  Clifford  is  the  Chicago  manager 
of  Hornblower  & Weeks,  the  well-known 
Boston  and  New  York  bankers  and  brokers; 
Mr.  Allyn  has  charge  of  the  bond  depart- 
ment of  Hornblower  & Weeks’  Chicago  of- 
fice. The  concern  will  handle  high-grade 
bonds  and  preferred  stocks  and  will  have 
offices  in  the  New  York  Life  Building. 

Mr.  Clifford  opened  the  office  in  Chicago 
of  Hornblower  & Weeks  five  years  ago,  and 
in  that  time  he  has  built  up  a very  exten- 
sive business.  He  has  just  resigned  his  po- 
sition and  Paul  B.  Skinner  of  New  York, 
formerly  of  the  Chicago  office  of  that  firm, 
will  take  his  place. 

— The  stockholders  of  the  People’s  Stock 
Yards  State  Bank,  Forty-seventh  street  and 
Ashland  avenue,  have  voted  to  increase  the 
capital  of  the  bank  from  $300,000  to  $500,- 
000.  With  the  increase  paid  in  the  bank 
will  have  a capital  of  $500,000  and  surplus 
of  $50,000.  This  bank  is  one  of  the  largest, 
most  successful  and  progressive  outside  of 
the  loop.  Its  affairs  are  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  a responsible  board  of  direc- 
tors, men  of  wealth  and  years  of  successful 
business  experience  in  that  neighborhood. 
It  serves  a very  large  territory  south  and 
west  of  the  Stock  Yards  and  numbers 
among  its  savings  depositors  thousands  of 
the  foreign  born  residents  of  that  section. 
Its  deposits  of  about  $3,600,000  are  con- 
stantly increasing  and  it  was  for  this  rea- 
son and  in  further  recognition  of  the  right- 
ful demand  of  depositors  for  maximum  pro- 
tection that  the  directors  recommended  this 
increase.  The  officers  are:  R.  J.  Schlesin- 
ger,  president;  William  J.  Rathje,  vice- 
president;  H.  C.  Lavcock,  cashier;  John  A. 
Nylin,  assistant  cashier.  Directors:  Ed- 
ward Morris,  J.  A.  Spoor,  Arthur  Meeker, 
H.  E.  Otte,  C.  F.  Claussen,  C.  M.  Mac- 
Farlane,  Frank  J.  Kohn,  Julius  Oppen- 
heimer,  William  J.  Rathje,  H.  C.  Layeocx, 
R.  J.  Schlesinger. 

— M.  A.  Graettinger,  who  was  secretary 
of  the  Wisconsin  Bankers’  Association  in 
1908,  has  accepted  a position  as  traveling 
representative  in  Wisconsin  for  the  Live 


Stock  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  banking  business  in 
Milwaukee  for  a number  of  years  and  assisted 
in  the  organization  of  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers  Bank  of  that  city.  He  be- 
came its  first  cashier  and  retired  from  that 
position  about  a year  ago,  when  he  entered 
the  office  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Bank  Ex- 
aminer, where  he  acquitted  himself  credit- 
ably. 

— Chicago  bankers  as  a whole  seem  to  be 
in  favor  of  Secretary  MacYeagh’s  proposal 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  paper  money  of  the 
United  States.  The  present  bills  measure 
seven  and  one-fourth  by  three  inches;  it  is 
proposed  to  reduce  them  to  six  by  two  and 
one-half  inches.  Confusion  resulting  from 
stacking  the  new  bills  with  the  present  ones 
appears  to  be  the  only  objection  to  the 
plan.  It  is  said  that  the  government  wn* 
save  $1,100,000  per  annum  if  the  new  ize 
is  adopted. 

— Governor  Charles  S.  Deneen  of  Illinois, 
in  filling  out  his  quota  of  twenty  delegates 
to  the  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Con- 
gress which  met  in  Salt  Lake  City,  August 
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27  to  30,  took  note  of  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  well-known  Chicago  bankers 
would  be  in  Salt  Lake  City  about  that  time 
attending  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking.  Among 
those  remembered  by  the  Governor  with  a 
delegate  certificate  were  William  G.  Edens 
of  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois, 
George  A.  Jackson  and  Harry  S.  Smale  oi 
the  Continental  and  Commercial  National 
Bank  and  John  W.  Rubecamp  of  the  Corn 
Exchange  National  Bank.  Mr.  Edens  is 
secretary  of  the  committee  on  agriculture 
and  vocational  education  of  the  Illinois 
Bankers’  Association  and  president  of  the 
Illinois  Highway  Improvement  Association; 
Mr.  Jackson  is  chief  clerk  of  the  big  Con- 
tinental and  Commercial  National  Bank 
and  chairman  of  the  transportation  com- 
mittee which  took  the  chapter  members 
to  the  convention  city.  He  is  also  an  ex- 
president  of  the  Chicago  chapter;  John  W. 
Rubecamp  is  president  of  the  Chicago 
chapter  at  the  present  time,  and  for  years 
has  been  active  worker  in  its  educational 
branch;  Harry  S.  Smale  was  president  last 
year  and  was  endorsed  by  the  chapter  for* 
the  chairmanship  of  the  executive  council. 


American  Institute  of  Banking,  held  this 
year  in  Salt  Lake  City  during  the  week  of 
August  21.  Chicago  chapter  gave  a ban- 
quet at  the  Hotel  LaSalle  on  Saturday 
night,  August  17,  in  honor  of  its  out-of- 
town  guests — delegates  from  various  chap- 
ters, who  so  arranged  their  schedule  that 
they  might  go  on  to  Salt  Lake  together. 

— E.  W.  Rogers,  in  charge  of  the  bank 
quotation  section  of  John  Burnham  & Co., 
has  been  appointed  New  York  manager  of 
the  firm’s  office  in  that  city. 

— The  Centralia  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 
is  a new  financial  institution  which  is  beings 
organized  at  Centralia,  111.  The  incorpora- 
tors are  J.  F.  Mackey,  A.  J.  Guerrettaz, 
Max  Prill,  J.  J.  Bundy,  H.  G.  Cormick,  R. 
J.  Birge,  E.  L.  Welton  and  others.  The 
hank  will  be  capitalized  at  $50,000,  will  be 
directly  under  State  supervision  and  will 
do  a general  banking  and  trust  company 
business,  with  a popular  savings  depart- 
ment. The  stock  has  practically  all  been 
subscribed  and  it  is  expected  that  the  new 
bank  will  be  ready  for  business  by  Septem- 
ber 1 or  shortly  thereafter. 


— A special  train  with  more  than  200 
delegates  left  Chicago  Sunday  morning, 
August  18,  for  the  annual  convention  of  the 
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— An  important  large  merger  has  taken 
place  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  having  united  with  the 
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Southwest  National  Bank  under  the  title 
of  the  Southwest  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. The  deposits  of  the  merged  insti- 
tution are  about  $30,000,000. 

— The  National  City  Bank  of  Chicago 
gives  an  optimistic  view  of  the  general 
business  situation  in  its  monthly  financial 
letter. 

— In  the  recent  six  months  Chicago  banks 
twice  have  broken  all  previous  records.  The 
high  point,  so  far  as  the  joint  calls  of  the 
Comptroller  and  the  State  Auditor  show, 
was  at  the  last  call  on  June  14-15.  At  this 
time  the  deposits  in  State  and  national 
banks  combined  showed  a total  of  $1,008,- 
909,570.  In  April  they  passed  $1,004,000,- 
000.  Not  until  this  year  had  the  total 
reached  the  billion  mark.  This,  incidentally, 
is  $6,000,000  more  than  the  high  record  for 
all  Canadian  banks. 

The  State  banks  alone  showed  a total  of 
$521,000,000,  continuing  above  the  half  bil- 
lion mark.  The  national  banks  at  the  pre- 
vious call  had  passed  $490,000,000. 

— In  a general  summary  called  the  “An- 
nual Crop  and  Business  Report,”  the  Con- 
tinental and  Commercial  National  Bank 
says  in  regard  to  money: — 

Turning  to  the  banking  situation  and  the 
probable  requirements  of  money  for  crop 
moving  purposes  and  for  the  autumn 
financing,  the  banker  finds  a situation  a lit- 
tle more  satisfactory  than  that  which  ex- 
isted a year  ago.  The  fact  that  the  banks 
at  the  interior,  and  in  fact  all  through  the 
country,  are  well  loaned  up,  indicates  firmer 
rates  in  the  coming  months.  The  develop- 
ments early  in  July,  growing  out  of  the 
financing  of  our  mid-year  disbursements 
and  the  requirements  of  foreign  bankers, 
rather  clearly  indicate  that  the  ease  in  the 
money  market  is  largely  superficial  and 
that  the  situation  may  change  over  night 
»nd  a decidedly  firmer  market  develop. 
“While  there  is  nothing  in  the  situation  to 
suggest  an  acute  stringency,  a much 
healthier  monetary  condition  is  likely  to 
ensue. 


— Hereafter,  the  banking  firm  of  H.  T. 
Holtz  & Co.,  of  Chicago,  will  be  known  as 
Cooke,  Holtz  & Co.  Andrew  Cooke,  now 
vice-president  of  the  Harris  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank,  has  acquired  an  interest  in 
the  business. 

— Felix  T.  Hughes,  recently  elected  Bond 
Officer  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Trust 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  succeed  James- 
H.  Grover,  who  resigned  a few  months  ago,, 
assumed  his  new'  duties  on  the  first  of 
August.  Up  to  this  time,  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  bond  house  of  McCoy  & 
Company,  Chicago,  where  he  demonstrated 
a high  order  of  ability  in  handling  invest- 
ment securities. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  born  in  Mt.  Pleasant, 
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Iowa,  and  after  receiving  his  preliminary 
education  in  that  section,  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  upon  graduating  in 
1906,  became  Chicago  manager  of  the  Webb 
Speed  Indicator  Company.  Prior  to  his 
association  with  McCoy  & Company,  he 
served  for  a year  as  sales  manager  of  the 
Hamilton  Automobile  Company,  another 
Chicago  concern. 

— In  order  to  provide  for  possible  losses 
due  to  some  unsatisfactory  loans,  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
recently  wrote  off  $5,748,729  surplus  and 
undivided  profits  out  of  a total  of  $8,080,- 
767. 

— Consolidation  of  the  Milwaukee  Na- 
tional Bank  and  the  First  National  Bank, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  went  into  effect  the  past 
month.  The  First  National  has  assumed 
all  the  deposits  of  the  Milwaukee  National 
and  by  the  consolidation  the  deposits  of 
this  institution — $19,601,238,  according  to 
the  last  statement,  June  14 — have  been  in- 
creased by  about  $3,000,000. 

The  Miiwaukee  National  was  one  of  the 
oldest  banks  in  Wisconsin.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1853,  and  was  reorganized  in  1865 
under  the  national  bank  law  with  $250,000 
capital  stock.  Deposits  in  1865  amounted 
to  $306,000.  In  the  first  fifteen  years  this 
increased  to  $1,318,000.  The  capital  stock 
was  increased  to  $450,000  in  1893,  after  the 
financial  panic. 

— At  a recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Elyria  (Ohio)  Savings  and 
Banking  Company,  T.  T.  Robinson,  one  of 
the  directors,  was  chosen  president  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  William 
Heldmyer.  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  bank  since  its  organization 
as  director  and  member  of  the  executive 
committee,  as  well  as  being  one  of  the  first 
stockholders.  His  reputation  as  a conserva- 
tive business  man  and  his  experience  with 
the  affairs  of  the  bank,  makes  his  election 
to  the  presidency  a source  of  gratification 
not  only  to  the  stockholders  but  to  the  de- 
positors, and  everyone  who  have  dealings 
with  the  institution. 


— According  to  a report  just  prepared 
by  State  Bank  Examiner  Emil  W.  Pfeiffer 
of  Colorado,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
resources  of  $1,853,614.98  in  the  195  State, 
private,  savings  and  trust  company  banks 
in  Colorado  since  March  12,  1912. 

Since  the  last  quarterly  report  was  is- 
sued the  number  of  institutions  under  tne 
jurisdiction  of  the  bank  examiner  has  in- 
creased as  follows:  State  banks,  4;  private 
banks,  10,  and  one  trust  company.  The 
aggregate  resources  of  the  eleven  State 
banks,  one  private  bank,  two  savings  banks 
and  eight  trust  companies  in  Denver  if 
$21,531,835.01,  as  against  $19,577,250.05  at 
the  time  the  March  report  was  issued. 

— The  United  States  National  Bank  of 
Superior,  Wis.,  is  now  thoroughly  installed 
in  its  new  building,  a modern  type  of  bank 
architecture.  This  institution  has  growm 
rapidly.  It  became  a national  bank  four 
years  ago.  At  that  time  the  ueposits  ag- 
gregated one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  At 
present  there  is  on  deposit  close  to  three- 
quarters  of  a million  dollars. 

— An  interesting  feature  regarding  bank 
loans  was  brought  out  recently  by  Attorney 
General  Honan  of  Indiana,  when  in  reply 
to  an  inquiry  from  State  Auditor  O’Brien, 
he  gave  the  opinion  that  banks  may  insure 
the  lives  of  debtors  to  secure  loans. 

“Can  a bank  make  application  for  in- 
surance on  the  life  of  its  debtor,  even 
though  the  debtor  signs  the  application?” 
was  the  question  asked  by  the  State  Aud- 
itor. 

Replying,  the  Attorney  General  said:  “A 
creditor,  whether  a bank  or  otherwise, 
usually  has  such  interest  in  the  life  of  its 
debtor  as  is  insurable.  Insurance  of  the 
life  of  the  debtor  of  a bank  in  which  the 
bank  is  made  the  beneficiary,  is  law'ful  if 
made  in  good  faith,  as  collateral  security 
for  the  debt.” 


— During  the  period  between  February 
20  and  June  14  of  this  year  the  savings 
banks  in  Colorado  increased  their  savings 
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deposits  $760,215.35,  and  of  this  sum  $325,- 
175.40  was  placed  in  the  International  Trust 
Company  of  Denver.  This  trust  company 
got  more  than  4 2 per  cent,  of  the  savings 
deposits  of  the  people  of  the  State  for  the 
four  months,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  State  Bank  Examiner.  The  resources 
of  the  International  Trust  Company  are 
now  more  than  $7,000,000. 

— On  July  24-25,  the  Wisconsin  Bankers 
Association  met  at  Milwaukee  for  the  an- 
nual convention.  The  sessions  were  very  in- 
teresting and  well-attended.  Following 
are  the  officers  elected:  President,  E.  A. 

Dow,  Plymouth;  vice-president,  H.  A. 
Moehlenpah,  Clinton;  treasurer,  H.  G. 
Flieth,  Wausau;  secretary,  George  D.  Bart- 
lett, Milwaukee. 

A pleasant  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
the  presentation  of  a handsome  1913  “Kis- 
selkar”  by  the  association  to  its  secretary, 
Ueorge  D.  Bartlett,  in  recognition  of  his 
faithful  service. 

— Approval  has  been  given  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  for  a $200,000  in- 
crease in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Commer- 
cial German  National  Bank,  Peoria,  111. 
This  institution  now  has  a capital  stock  of 
$750,000  and  a surplus  and  undiviued 
profits  of  the  same  amount,  making  it  the 
largest  bank  in  the  State  outside  of  Chi- 
cago. 


— One  of  the  hankers  in  the  West  whose 
personality  and  admirable  natural  business 
qualifications  have  brought  him  exceptional 
success  as  well  as  a number  of  friends,  is 
Herbert  Witherspoon,  vice-president  and 
trust  officer  of  the  Spokane  and  Eastern 
Trust  Company,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  is  a self-made  man,  and 
all  his  connections  have  been  with  this  one 
institution.  He  started  in  1894  as  junior 
clerk  and  bookkeej)er,  four  years  later  be- 
coming teller  of  the  bank,*  including  the 
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savings  department,  and  in  1901  was  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Moscow  (Idaho) 
branch.  In  1907  he  returned  to  the  main 
office,  accepting  the  post  of  secretary  and 
manager  in  the  credit  department,  and  from 
1910  to  1912  was  assistant  secretary  and 
trust  officer.  During  January*,  the  directors 
elected  him  to  the  office  of  vice-president, 
w'hich  position  he  still  holds  besides  con- 
tinuing in  the  capacity  of  trust  officer.  At 


Herbert  Witherspoon 
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MEETING  OF  THE  INVESTMENT  BANK- 
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the  recent  organization  meeting  of  the  In- 
vestment Bankers’  Association  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Witherspoon  was  an  attendant  as  a 
representative  of  the  Northwest,  and  was 
elected  to  the  membership  of  the  board  of 
governors. 

The  Spokane  and  Eastern  Trust  Com- 
pany is  a progressive  institution,  and  the 
largest  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  handles 
a large  volume  of  bonds  and  mortgages. 

— At  a meeting  of  the  hoard  of  directors 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  Albion,  Neb., 
August  13,  F.  S.  Thompson  was  unanimous- 
ly elected  vice-president  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  John  Peters.  At 
the  same  time  F.  M.  Weitzel  was  unani- 
mously elected  cashier  to  fill  the  place  of 
Mr.  Thompson. 


CANADIAN  NOTES 

— Business  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1912  has  been  prospering  in  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce.  Despite  the  reorgani- 
zation period  following  the  absorption  of 
the  Eastern  Townships  Bank  on  March  1, 
the  bank  has  been  maintaining  the  com- 
bined earnings  with  much  success,  and  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  good  ivill  of  all 
the  old  Eastern  Township’s  customers. 

— As  indicated  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing, the  Northern  Crown  Bank  is  to  in- 
crease its  capital  from  $2,207,500  to  $3,- 
000,000.  The  $800,000  of  new  stock  will  be 
offered  at  par  pro  rata  of  present  holdings 
to  the  shareholders,  both  of  the  old  North- 
ern and  the  Crown  Bank. 

— Since  the  Ottawa  branch  of  the  Roval 
Mint  began  the  coinage  of  gold  about  $1,- 
000,000  has  been  turned  out.  The  demand 
is  not  particularly  large.  The  absolute  se- 
curity of  the  bank  and  Dominion  notes  as 
well  as  the  convenience  of  handling  them 
tend  to  minimize  the  demand  for  gold.  The 
new*  $5  Dominion  note  is  having  a large 
circulation. 
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— Montreal  bank  clearings  for  the  month 
of  July  created  a new  record  at  $262,504,- 
534,  a gain  of  $58,318,910  over  a year  ago. 
The  gain  for  the  first  half  of  1912  over  six 
months  in  1911  is  $246,037,305.  For  week 
ending  August  1,  1912,  $55,570,606;  1911, 
$41,024,229;  1910,  $43,572,639.  In  Toronto, 
bank  clearings  for  the  month  of  July  were 
a record,  totalling  $203,177,624,  wiiich  is 
$44,000,000  ahead  of  July  last  year. 

— A branch  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 
has  been  opened  in  Lethbridge,  Alta.,  under 
the  management  of  E.  F.  Macneill. 

— I^eeville,  Sask.,  now  has  a branch  of 
^he  Union  Bank  of  Canada. 


— H.  L.  Enman,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Parkdale  branch  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Queen 
and  McCaul  Street  branch.  Mr.  Enman 
succeeds  Mr.  E.  B.  Mackenzie,  who  has  been 
given  charge  of  the  new  Hamilton  branch. 
W.  A.  Stratton  succeeds  Mr.  Enman  in  the 
Parkdale  branch. 

— In  the  seventh  annual  report  issued  by 
the  Home  Bank  of  Canada,  beside  the 
customary  general  statement,  is  a statement 
of  the  results  of  the  bank’s  business  for  the 
year,  and  a concise  report  of  the  total  busi- 
ness, with  a few  interesting  statistics  of 
growth.  Herewith  is  the  general  statement 
of  May  31,  1912:— 


LIABILITIES. 

To  the  Public: 

Note*  of  the  Bank  In  circulation 

Depo«H«  not  bearing  Interest 

Deposits  bearing  interest  

Balances  due  other  Banks  in  Canada 

Balances  due  Agents  in  Great  Britain 

Balances  due  Agents  in  Foreign  Countries 


$1,060,385.00 

$2,050,214.30 

7.008.601.82 

$9,067,816.12 

104.129  78 

37,566.69 

270.339.16 


To  the  Shareholders: 


$10,540,233.75 


Capital  Subscribed  ($1,370,000.00)  Paid  up 

Rest  

Dividends  unclaimed  

Dividend  No.  22  (Quarterly)  being  at  the  rate  of  7%  per 

payable  June  1,  1912  

Profit  and  Less  Account  carried  forward 


$1,286,050.97 

450,000.00 

813.80 

22.453.22 

86.001.68 


$1,845,319.67 


$12,385,555.42 


ASSETS. 


-Gold  and  Silver  Coin  $79,282.64 

Dominion  Government  Notes  1,308,018.75 


Deposit  with  Dominion  Government  as  security  for  Note  Circulation 

Notes  of  and  Cheques  on  other  Banks 

Balances  due  from  other  Banks  In  Canada 

Railway.  Municipal  and  other  Bonds 

Call  Loans  secured  by  Stocks.  Bonds  and  Debentures  


$1,387,301.39 

65,000.00 

285,096.78 

378.893.01 

332.978.55 

1.454.602.94 


Current  Loans  and  Bills  Discounted 

Overdue  Debts  (estimated  loss  provided  for) 
Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  sold  by  the  Bank. 
Bank  Premises.  Safes  and  Office  Furniture.. 
“Other  Assets  


$3,903,872.67 

$8,075,171.15 

28,787.02 

9,187.23 

338.530.29 

30.007.06 

8.481.682.75 


$12,385,555.42 
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-—The  court  of  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
British  North  America  have  resolved  to 
declare,  subject  to  audit,  an  interim  divi- 
dend payable  October  4,  of  forty  shillings 
per  share,  less  income  tax,  for  the  five 

BALANCE  TO  J 
LIABIL 


months  ended  May  31  last,  carrying  for- 
ward about  £36,000  to  the  new  account. 

— H.  E.  Green  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce’s  Black  Lake  branch  has  been 
given  the  management  of  the  branch  at 
Joliette,  Quebec. 

— Banque  d’Hochelaga  has  opened  a new 
branch  at  St.  Genevieve,  Jacques  Cartier 
County.  Mr.  Chaurest,  N.  P.,  is  manager. 

— A branch  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  has  been  opened  at  Cornwall, 
Ont.,  under  the  management  of  A.  E- 
Currie,  formerly  of  Parrsboro,  N.  S. 

— Sub-agencies  have  been  opened  by  the 
Merchants  Bank  of  Canada  in  connection 
with  the  Stetler,  Alberta  branch,  at  Don- 
alda  and  Big  Valley.  Another  branch  has 
been  opened  in  Montreal  at  the  corner  of 
Centre  and  Charlevoix  Streets,  W.  Oliver 
Smith  in  charge. 

— A branch  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  has  been  opened  at  Rock  Creek, 
B.  C.,  under  the  supervision  of  the  man- 
ager at  Greenwood,  B.  C. 

— Following  is  the  annual  repprt  of  L* 
Banque  Nationale: 

PRII.  80,  1912. 

ITIES. 


Notes  In  circulation  

$1,905,527 

Deposits  payable  oft.  r notice  

$1 1 57‘7  4 a*» 

Deposits  payable  on  demand  

....  3 4 1 5 ’$69 

Deposits  in  foreign  countries,  payable  on 
Unclaimed  dividends  

demand 

827.293 

573 

15.815,688 

Dividend  payable  Mav  1 

35  000 

Due  to  other  Banks  in  Canada  

228  88Q 

35.573 

Due  to  agencies  of  the  Bank  in  the  United  Kingdom  

Due  to  agencies  of  the  Bank  in  foreign  countries  

14.850 

150,110 

393.851- 

Total  Liabilities  to  the  public 

Capital  paid  up  

9 090  000 

$18,150,640' 

Reger\  e Fund  

1,400.000 

Rebate  of  interest  on  bills  discounted  not 
Profit  and  Loss  Account  

matured  

Q*  091 

3.547,091 

$210,078 

1.232.624 


Notes  of,  and  Cheques  on  other  Banks  in  Canada  1,465,547 

Due  from  other  Banks  in  Canada  60.124 

Due  from  Agencies  of  the  Bank  in  foreign  countries  362,002 


Deposit  with  Dominion  Government  for  security  of  Note  circulation.  100  000 

Bonds  1,385.221 

Call  Loans  on  Stocks  and  Bonds  2,067.561 


Specie  

Dominion  Notes 


Total  Assets  Immediately  available  

Current  Loans.  Discounts  and  Advances  to  the  pubiic  .............. 

Notes  and  Bills  discounted  overdue  fLoss  provided  for)  

Real  Estate,  the  property  of  ihe  Bank  (other  than  the  Bank  Prem- 
ises » 

Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  sold  by  the  Bank.  . .*  “ 


13,167.859 

25.510 

88.651 

61,007 


Bank  Premises,  Furniture  and  Stationery 


$1,442,702: 

2,087,674* 


4,152,783- 

$7,683,161 


13,343,028 

671,541 
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— Bills  of  the  Banque  Internationale  du 
Canada  in  circulation  now  total  over  $1,- 
100,000,  or  an  increase  of  over  $640,000  in 
the  last  three  and  a half  months.  Twelve 
branches  of  the  bank  are  open  now%  eleven 
in  the  Province  of  Queoec  and  one  in  Paris, 
France.  The  latter  branch,  in  addition  to 
its  ordinary  banking  business,  carries  on  an 
investment  department  and  issues  a weekly 
letter  on  Canadian  investments  as  w'ell  as 
occasional  analysis  of  standard  Canadian 
securities. 

— Although  the  Metropolitan  Bank  does 
not  issue  a half  yearly  statement,  its  busi- 
ness has  increased  rapidly  during  the  first 
half  of  1912.  This  institution  operates  al- 
most wholly  in  Ontario,  where  it  has  abund- 
ant use  for  its  funds,  and  does  a large  busi- 
ness in  Toronto,  having  eleven  branches 
tnere.  The  Metropolitan  has  opened  a new 


branch  in  Hamilton  under  the  management 
of  E.  B.  MacKenzie,  formerly  manager  of 
the  MeCaul  Street  branch,  Toronto. 

— The  following  changes  nave  taken  place 
recently: 

S.  M.  Harman,  recently  acting  manager 
at  the  City  Hall  branch  of  the  Dominion 
Bank,  Toronto,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant manager  at  Montreal. 

A.  G.  Macdonald,  manager  of  the  Regina 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  manager  of  the 
Winnipeg  office.  R.  M.  Gemmel  succeeds  ' 
Mr.  Macdonald  at  Regina,  while  C.  Mac- 
Millan has  been  appointed  manager  at 
Prince  Albert. 

B.  M.  Gavey  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  new  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia  at  Ville  St.  Pierre,  Que. 


AN  IMPORTANT  LIFE-SAVING  DEVICE 


A DESCRIPTION  of  the  pulmotor, 

**  an  important  life-saving  device, 
has  appeared  in  previous  issues  of  this 
Magazine.  An  evidence  of  its  extended 
usefulness  is  afforded  in  the  following 
newspaper  item: 

Arthur  S.  Huey,  vice-president  in  charge 
•f  operation  of  H.  M.  Byllesby  & Co.,  has 
ordered  ten  more  pulmotors  for  installation 
at  ten  Byllesby  gas  properties.  When  these 
oxygen  resuscitation  machines  are  installed 
there  will  be  a total  of  twenty-one  in  use 
at  Byllesby  properties,  all  gas  properties 
being  so  equipped.  The  first  eleven  pul- 
motors ordered  by  Mr.  Huey  were  installed 
at  Pueblo,  Colo.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  Muskogee, 
Okla.;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Eugene,  Ore.; 
San  Diego,  Cal.;  Stockton,  Cal.;  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  and  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  have  been 
responsible  for  the  saving  of  at  least  three 


lives,  two  at  Louisville  and  one  at  Pueblo. 
The  first  case  was  one  of  electric  shock, 
the  second  was  gas  poisoning  and  the  third 
was  the  case  of  an  infant  swallowing  mor- 
phine tablets.  In  all  three  cases  the  at- 
tending physicians  had  pronounced  the  pa- 
tients beyond  aid  before  the  pulmotor  was 
applied. 

The  new  consignment  of  pulmotors  will 
be  delivered  to  the  gas  properties  at  Fari- 
bault, Mankato  and  Stillwater,  Minn.;  Enid 
and  El  Reno,  Okla. ; Fargo  and  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D. ; Eureka,  Cal.;  Marshfield, 
Ore.,  and  Everett,  Wash.  Eventually  pul- 
motors will  be  installed  at  all  Byllesby 
properties.  In  every  city  the  pulmotor  is 
demonstrated  before  the  physicians  of  the 
city,  and  the  attention  of  the  public  di- 
rected to  the  machine  through  newspaper 
articles.  Employees  of  the  company  are 
thoroughly  instructed  in  its  use  and  stand 
ready  to  respond  to  calls  for  the  pulmotor 
day  or  night.  The  machines  are  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  public  without  charge. 


NEW  COUNTERFEIT  $10  GOLD  CERTIFICATE 


CERIES  1907;  Check  letter  “D”; 
^ Plate  No.  45;  W.  T.  Vernon,  Reg- 
ister of  the  Treasury;  Chas.  H.  Treat, 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States;  Por- 
trait of  Hillegas. 

This  is  a well  executed  photographic 
reproduction  on  paper  of  good  quality 
containing  no  silk  threads.  A few  red 
ink  lines  appear  on  the  face  of  the  note 
in  imitation  of  the  silk.  The  number 


of  the  specimen  at  hand  is  A71 93996. 
The  check  letter  can  only  be  discerned 
under  a glass,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
of  the  small  lettering.  On  the  back  of 
the  note  the  radiating  lines  of  the  "sun- 
burst” effect  are  missing  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  short  sections  close  to 
the  central  design  of  the  note.  This 
counterfeit  is  apt  to  deceive  even  care- 
ful handlers  of  money. 
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INDIANA  NATIONAL  ADOPTS  NUMERICAL 
TRANSIT  SYSTEM  — BUYS  ELEVEN 
TRANSIT  MACHINES 


THE  Indiana  National  Bank  of  Indian- 
apolis has  bought  eleven  Burroughs 
Transit  Machines  and  will  handle 
all  its  transit  business  by  the  numerical 
transit  system,  worked  out  by  the  American 
Bankers’  Association. 

Investigation  convinced  the  Indiana  Na- 
tional that  the  numerical  system  has  come 
to  stay,  and  that  it  will  save  money  in 
handling  transit  business.  The  bank  has 
always  been  progressive,  and  its  officials 
have  watched  the  numerical  system  with 
considerable  interest  ever  since  it  was 
adopted  by  the  American  Bankers’  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  machines  are  of  the  type  worked  out 
by  the  Burroughs  Company  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  numerical  system  when  first 
suggested  by  the  American  Bankers’  Associ- 
ation. These  machines  have  fifteen  rows 
of  keys  with  the  “Variable  Split”  feature 
which  permits  of  printing  numbers  and 
amounts.  Special  characters  are  also  pro- 
vided to  print  instructions,  according  to 
the  regular  banking  customs,  “No  protest,” 
“Telegraph,”  “Non-Payment,”  etc. 

The  Burroughs  “Shuttle  Carriage”  is  a 
feature  of  the  machines  which  greatly  re- 
duces the  labor  and  time  of  writing  transit 
items.  This  carriage  is  automatic,  requiring 
no  attention  from  the  operator. 

The  numerical  name  and  address  of  the 
aver  bank  is  set  into  the  left  side  of  the 
eyboard  and  the  amount  of  the  check  and 
the  instructions  are  set  in  on  the  right. 
Touching  the  electric  operating  bar  causes 
the  machine  to  print  all  the  figures,  add  the 
amount  of  the  check  and  shuttle  the  carriage 
into  position  to  print  the  numerical  name 
and  address  of  the  endorser  bank.  Print- 
ing the  latter  causes  the  carriage  to  shuttle 
back  to  the  first  position  and  spaces  the 
platen  for  the  next  line. 

Besides  reducing  the  numbers  of  charac- 
ters to  be  written  by  shortening  every  name 
and  address  to  a “numerical  designation” 
of  not  over  six  figures,  the  machine  entirely 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  writing  ciphers 
and  spaces.  Ciphers  and  spaces,  both  be- 
tween words  and  between  lines,  are  auto- 
matic on  Burroughs  machines. 

For  instance,  instead  of  writing  “Farm- 
ers State  Bank  of  Morocco,  Indiana,”  or  an 
abbreviation,  the  Indiana  National  will  now 
write  “71-600.”  Instead  of  writing  35  char- 
acters to  give  the  name  and  address  in  full, 
or  at  least  20  to  abbreviate  it  so  no  one 


but  a banker  could  decipher  it,  the  operator 
will  write  three  figures — “71-6” — the  ciphers 
print  automatically. 

It  cost  real  money  to  write  transit  let- 
ters. Cutting  out  the  labor  of  writing 
spaces  and  punctuation  in  transit  items 
will  save  the  banking  world  a sum  of 
money  running  into  six  figures  in  a year. 
Cutting  out  the  work  of  writing  ciphers 
will  amount  to  as  much  or  more.  Short- 
ening the  name  and  address  of  the  two 
hanks  which  will  be  given  in  every  transit 
item  means  millions  a year  to  banks. 

Here  is  a transit  item  written  the  old 
way  and  the  new.  Note  the  difference: 

Howard  Nat.  Bk.,  Burlington,  Vt.  $1,- 

000.  T.  N.  P.  111.  Tr.  & Sav.  Bk.,  Chi. 

58  3 9 16  $1,000.00  TNP 

The  first  way,  abbreviated  to  the  bon«_ 
requires  at  least  70  operations,  not  includ- 
ing the  work  of  moving  the  carriage  and 
turning  the  platen.  The  second  way  re- 
quires thirteen  operations  for  everything — 
all  carriage  movements  are  entirely  auto- 
matic. This  is  a saving  of  57  out  of  70 
motions. 

The  Indiana  National,  which  gets  its 
name  from  a reorganization  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Indiana  in  1865  (the  State  Bank 
was  organized  in  1834),  was  one  of  the 
first  banks  in  the  State  to  use  an  adding 
machine.  The  first  machine  used  by  this 
bank  is  still  in  use  and  giving  perfect  ser- 
vice. 

The  adding  machine  was  investigated  by 
the  Indiana  National  nearly  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  the  first  one,  a Burroughs,  was 
purchased  March  22,  1898.  Another  ma- 
chine of  the  same  make  was  purchased  two 
years  later  and  since  then  at  least  one  ad- 
ditional machine  has  been  purchased  al- 
most every  year.  The  bank  has  five  Bur- 
roughs machines  which  have  been  in  use  ten 
years  or  over,  all  giving  as  good  service  as 
when  new. 

Another  indication  of  the  progressive 
spirit  in  the  Indiana  National  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  banks 
in  the  United  States  to  write  its  checks 
journal  on  an  adding  machine.  This  was 
nearly  ten  years  ago.  Since  that  time  sev- 
eral thousand  banks  have  adopted  the  add- 
ing machine  method,  and  almost  every  bank 
in  the  country  uses  machines — more  than 
23,000  United  States  banks  use  Burroughs 
machines. 
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AN  AMERICAN  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

SYSTEM 


MOW  that  the  attempt  to  transplant 
the  German  banking  system  to 
this  country  seems  definitely  to  have 
broken  down,  it  remains  to  be  consid- 
ered what  practicable  measure  may  be 
brought  forward  to  take  the  place  of 
the  discredited  plan. 

While  the  National  Reserve  Associa- 
tion's proposals  were  unsound  in  one 
or  two  important  respects,  they  never- 
theless contained  many  highly  valuable 
principles  that  ought  to  be  embodied 
in  our  banking  system.  But  the  plan 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  acomplish 
these  desirable  reforms  was  from  the 
start  recognized  by  thoughtful  observ- 
ers to  be  utterly  impracticable  from  a 
political  standpoint.  This  view  was 
urged  upon  the  bankers  of  the  country 
again  and  again  in  the  pages  of  The 
Bankers  Magazine.  But  they  made 
the  mistake  of  thinking — many  of 
them  at  least — that  a centralized  piece 
of  machinery,  entirely  new  to  the  pres- 
ent generation,  could  be  set  up  for  the 
regulation  of  banking  in  this  country. 
By  prominently  advocating  a measure 
of  this  kind — one  so  opposed  to  our  in- 
stitutions, habits  and  history — they 
have  unfortunately  caused  suspicion  to 
attach  to  any  plan  emanating  from 
the  bankers.  This  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted. For  the  banker  is  the  one 
best  qalified  to  draw  a banking  plan, 
just  as  the  architect  is  best  qalified  to 
draw  the  plans  of  a house. 


That  the  great  body  of  the  bankers 
of  the  country  have  allowed  themselves 
to  support  this  foreign  financial  meas- 
ure furnishes  an  impressive  lesson  of 
the  danger  of  allowing  some  one  else 
to  do  your  thinking  for  you.  What 
did  the  practically  unanimous  vote  for 
the  Reserve  Association  plan  at  New 
Orleans  signify?  That  the  bankers 
there  present  had  carefully  studied  its 
proposals,  and  had  deliberately  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  wise 
and  politically  practicable?  No;  it 
meant — with  a few  notable  exceptions 
of  course — that  the  bankers  were  quite 
willing  to  defer  to  the  powers 
that  be  and  to  follow  wherever 
they  might  lead.  This  is  not 
the  language  of  prejudice  or  of 
criticism.  It  is  the  truth.  What 
real  discussion  of  this  measure  has 
ever  taken  place  at  the  meetings  of  the 
bankers  in  their  national  conventions? 
How  much  space  on  the  programmes 
was  ever  accorded  to  any  man  who  was 
known  to  oppose  it?  So  much  for  the 
Aldrich  plan.  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bon - 
urn* 

Now  that  the  slate  is  cleared,  the 
work  can  be  begun  afresh.  There  is 
subtan tial  agreement  on  what  reform 
in  our  banking  system  is  of  first-rate 
importance,  namely,  a better  handling 
of  reserves  and  some  greater  elasticity 
both  of  notes  and  credits. 

How  is  this  to  be  brought  about? 
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Let  us  for  the  moment  forget  how  it  is 
done  elsewhere.  Let  Germany,  France 
and  Great  Britain  keep  their  excellent 
systems.  Let  us  recognize  things  as 
they  are;  not  abroad,  but  here,  taking 
into  careful  consideration  everything — 
the  banks,  the  people,  our  whole  com- 
mercial, financial  and  industrial  fabric, 
the  history,  institutions  and  prejudices 
of  the  people,  particular!}'  their  preju- 
dice against  a great  centralized  piece 
of  banking  machinery. 

The  periodical  collapse  in  our  bank- 
ing system  arises  through  inability  of 
the  reserve  banks  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  them. 

Why  are  they  unable  to  meet  these 
demands  ? 

Is  it  because  our  reserve  banks  arc 
badly  managed? 

No;  they  are  managed  with  great  in- 
tegrity and  with  a high  degree  of 
financial  skill. 

If  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  the  man- 
agement, then  it  must  be  found  some- 
where in  the  lack  of  equipment  for 
performing  the  duties  that  devolve  up- 
on them.  There,  in  our  judgment,  lies 
the  fault,  and  one  that  may  be  reme- 
died without  stirring  up  hostility  be- 
tween different  classes  of  banks  or 
arousing  political  prejudice.  But  how? 
By  strengthing  the  reserve  banks  in 
the  following  manner: 

First — National  banks  in  central  re- 
serve cities  desiring  to  act  as  reserve 
agents  to  have  a capital  of  not  less 
than  $5 ,000 ,000,  and  to  keep  on  hand 
in  gold  coin  or  certificates  a reserve 
of  fifty  per  cent.;  provided,  that  by 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  banks 
members  of  the  clearing-house  associa- 
tion where  the  banks  may  be  located, 
the  reserves  may  be  allowed  to  fall  to 
not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent.,  to 
be  restored  to  the  full  amount  required 
whenever  two-thirds  of  the  banks  mem- 
bers of  the  clearing-house  shall  so  di- 
rect. 

(The  minimum  capital  could,  of 


course,  be  made  smaller,  the  aim  being 
simply  to  recognize  the  principle  that 
banks  authorized  to  act  as  reserve 
agents  should  have  adequate  capital. 
Even  were  the  capital  requirement 
placed  at  the  figure  named,  all  banks  in 
central  reserve  cities  could  carry  out- 
of-town  bank  accounts,  but  could  not 
be  designated  as  reserve  agents.  Prob- 
ably the  reserve  named  above  is  also 
higher  than  necessary,  but  here  again 
it  is  only  sought  to  enforce  the  princi- 
ple that  reserve  banks,  to  be  efficient, 
must  carry  a high  percentage  of  gold. 
Elasticity  of  credit  is  provided  for  in 
the  proposal  to  permit  the  reserve  to 
fall  to  a certain  minimum  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  clearing-house.) 

Second — Confer  upon  banks  thus 
qualifying  to  act  as  reserve  agents  the 
right  to  issue  circulating  notes  based 
upon  their  general  credit.  Such  notes 
to  be  redeemed  through  the  clearings. 

Third — Impose  like  regulations  up- 
on banks  in  reserve  cities,  except  that 
the  capital  and  reserve  requirements 
are  to  be  made  smaller. 

Fourth — Require  all  national  banks 
in  the  central  reserve  and  reserve  cities 
to  belong  to  a local  clearing-house 
association  having  a clearing-house  ex- 
aminer acting  under  rules  approved  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Fifth — Provide  that  the  clearing- 
house in  the  cities  of  the  classes  named 
shall  form  an  organization  for  mutual 
cooperation,  under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  banks  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Were  the  reserve  banks  thus 
equipped,  they  could  readily  respond  to 
every  demand  made  upon  them.  The 
elastic  reserve  provision  and  the  author- 
ity to  issue  credit  notes  would  make  it 
possible  to  provide  all  the  accommoda- 
tion the  legitimate  business  of  the 
country  will  require,  and  would  enable 
the  banks  to  rediscount  for  other  banks. 
Already  the  more  important  banks  in 
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the  reserve  cities  have  efficient  credit 
bureaus  which  give  them  a fair  idea  of 
the  value  of  all  paper  offered  to  them. 
Of  course,  in  rediscounting  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  bank  applying  for 
the  rediscount  would  of  itself,  in  most 
cases,  be  an  adequate  guaranty  of  the 
quality  of  the  paper. 

Through  clearing-house  affiliation 
a considerable  degree  of  cooperation 
could  be  obtained.  This  cooperation 
should  have  for  its  object  restraint  of 
inflation  as  well  as  relief  of  stringency. 
The  enlarged  extent  to  which  banks 
are  already  cooperating  in  ways  here- 
tofore thought  impossible  justifies  the 
belief  that  such  cooperation  would  be 
gradually  brought  about. 

With  these  reforms  effected;  that  is, 
with  the  reserve  banks  adequately 
equipped  to  perform  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  them,  there  would  still  be 
much  remaining  to  be  done.  Many  of 
the  proposals  embodied  in  the  Reserve 
Association  plan  should  become  laws, 
for  they  would  be  of  great  service  to 
our  commerce  and  industry.  The  pro- 
vision for  foreign  banks  could  be  dealt 
with  in  a separate  bill.  Surely,  the 
time  is  ripe  for  devising  a plan  where- 
by our  great  banks  may  enter  the  for- 
eign field  if  they  choose.  This  ought 
not  to  wait  on  general  financial  legis- 
lation Either.  We  have  plenty  of  na- 
tional banks  now  that  should  be  per- 
mitted to  establish  foreign  branches, 
and  Congress  should  grant  them  this 
privilege  without  delay. 

It  is  the  manifest  duty  of  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  that  will  prevent 
the  disgraceful  financial  panics  to 
which  the  business  of  the  country  is 
periodically  subjected  with  such  ruin- 
t«js  results.  It  is  likewise  the  duty  of 
bankers  and  others  to  support  some 
plan  that  will  be  effedive  and  that  is 


THE  MONETARY  COMMISSION’S 
BILL 

TTITHAT  sounded  painfully  like  the 
^ * swan  song  of  this  much-talked  of 
measure  was  listened  to  bv  bankers  at- 
tending the  Detroit  convention,  the 
principal  speaker  being  Hon.  Robert 
W.  Bonynge  of  Denver,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  now  defunct  Monetary 
Commission.  While  dissenting  from 
many  of  his  opinions,  the  following 
general  summary  of  our  banking  sys- 
tem’s defects  seems  accurate  enough: 

“At  the  present  time  we  have  only 
local  banking  institutions.  They  are 
indispensable  to  our  development.  But 
it  is  equally  necessary  that  we  should 
have  some  financial  organization  of  a 
national  character  to  represent  us  na- 
tionally and  internationally  in  matters 
affecting  the  credit  and  standing  of  the 
United  States  as  one  of  the  great  finan- 
cial powers  of  the  world.  That  organ- 
ization should  also  be  given  the  nee 
sary  powers  and  functions  to  insure  ef- 
fective cooperation  betweeen  our  many 
thousand  isolated  banking  units  for 
their  own  mutual  protection  and  the 
utilization  of  our  numerous  banking  re- 
sources. 

“The  three  fundamental  defects  in 
our  monetary  system  are,  then,  the  un- 
scientific treatment  of  our  cash  reserve; 
the  rigidity  of  our  entire  credit  system, 
and  the  lack  of  effective  cooperation 
between  our  banks.  They  are  now  pret- 
ty well  understood  to  be  the  responsible 
causes  for  the  many  bank  panics  that 
have  disgraced  us  in  the  past  and  from 
which  all  other  great  commercial  na- 
tions have  been  exempt  for  practically 
half  a century.” 

From  this  Mr.  Bonynge  deduced  the 
conclusion  that  some  form  of  organiza- 
tion like  the  National  Reserve  Associa- 
tion is  a necessity.  He  sketched  the 


politically  practicable.  The  plan  above 
presented  would,  in  our  opinion,  meet 
these  requirements.  ^ 


work  of  the  clearing-house  associations, 
the  increase  in  their  numbers  and  the 


enlargement 


of  their  powers.  What  he 
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evidently  failed  to  see  was  that  the 
clearing-house  organizations  may  be 
gradually  shaped  to  meet  our  needs 
equally  as  well  as  the  National  Reserve 
Association  could  do.  This  is  a de- 
velopment that  now  seems  to  be  going 
on. 

Mr.  Bonynge  declared  that  the  pro- 
posed National  Reserve  Association  ra- 
dically differs  from  all  existing  central 
banks  in  the  very  important  respect 
that  it  is  not  to  engage  in  the  general 
banking  business.  “Neither  it  nor  its 
branches/’  he  said,  “are  to  compete  with 
State  or  National  banks  in  any  field  of 
operations  in  which  they  are  now  en- 
gaged.” This  is  inaccurate.  The  Re- 
serve Association  would  receive  bank 
deposits;  so  do  very  many  of  the  State 
and  National  banks.  It  would  compete 
with  National  banks  in  the  issue  of 
notes,  in  buying  and  selling  exchange, 
and  in  rediscounting;  also  in  holding 
Government  deposits. 

What  Mr.  Bonynge  doubtless  meant 
in  saying  that  the  Reserve  Association 
w'as  not  a central  bank  was  simply  that 
it  was  not  like  the  other  central  banks, 
but  was  one  of  limited  functions. 

This  attempt  to  cover  up  the  real 
character  of  the  Reserve  Association, 
and  the  pretended  disinterestedness  of 
the  National  Citizens’  League  in  sup- 
porting the  measure  have  done  much  to 
discredit  the  Monetary  Commission’s 
plan.  The  fight  would  better  have  been 
boldly  made  and  in  the  open. 

Another  thing,  a financial  and  bank- 
ing bill  to  gain  public  support  should 
be  prepared  by  some  one  who  has  the 
public  confidence,  and  by  some  one  who 
knows  the  traditions,  history,  habits 
and  prejudices  of  our  people.  How  the 
bankers  of  the  country,  in  view  of  all 
these  considerations,  ever  should  have 
believed  that  anything  so  repugnant  to 
our  institutions  as  was  the  Monetary 
Commission’s  plan  could  get  through 
Congress  passes  comprehension. 

But  the  Monetary  Commission  plan 


contained  some  excellent  features,  not- 
withstanding the  impracticability  of  the 
measure  as  a whole.  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  the  scheme  must  be  adopted  in  toto 
or  that  nothing  must  be  done.  Take, 
for  example,  the  provision  regarding 
the  establishment  of  American  banks 
in  foreign  countries.  That  could  be 
done  without  remodelling  our  entire 
banking  system.  And  there  are  many 
other  excellent  provisions  in  the  bill  of 
which  the  same  might  be  said. 

Should  the  National  Reserve  Associa- 
tion plan  be  hopelessly  dead,  as  now 
seems  probable,  many  of  its  objects 
might  be  attained  in  a way  that  would 
be  less  objectionable  and  more  in  ac- 
cord with  our  traditions.  Probably  in 
properly  equipping  the  reserve  banks  to 
fulfill  their  functions,  or  in  extending 
and  developing  the  activities  of  the 
clearing-houses,  and  bringing  them  into 
cooperation,  will  be  found  the  true  and 
practicable  solution  of  our  banking  and 
currency  problems. 

Even  if  the  Monetary  Commission 
plan  fails,  it  has  served  an  excellent 
purpose  in  drawing  public  attention  to 
the  question. 

The  setting  up  of  a new  form  of  fin- 
ancial machinery,  based  largely  upon 
European  models,  and  possessing  tre- 
mendous powers,  is  a difficult  task  to 
carry  out  in  this  country.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  cause  of  banking  and 
currency  reform  is  a hopeless  one. 


THE  BANKERS  AND  CURRENCY 
REFORM 

JVATHER  a despairing  note  was 
struck  at  the  Detroit  convention 
of  the  American  Bankers’  Association 
in  regard  to  the  results  of  the  work  so 
long  carried  on  in  behalf  of  banking 
and  currency  reform.  Mr.  Arthur 
Reynolds,  chairman  of  the  executive 
council,  spoke  regretfully  of  the  lack 
of  accomplishment  and  with  little  hope 
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for  the  near  future.  A resolution  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Festus  J.  Wade  of  St. 
Louis  seemed  to  indicate  that  here- 
after the  bankers  would  be  less  prom- 
inent in  urging  this  reform,  but  that 
they  would  actively  cooperate  with 
other  organizations  and  individuals  in 
securing  the  adoption  of  an  efficient 
and  practicable  plan. 

Both  Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Wade, 
as  members  of  the  Currency  Commis- 
sion of  the  American  Bankers’  Asso- 
ciation, have  labored  long  and  zeal- 
ously in  the  endeavor  to  arouse  inter- 
est in  this  matter  and  to  secure  needed 
legislation.  Their  work,  and  that  of 
the  other  gentlemen  associated  with 
them  on  the  commission — including  so 
well  known  a banker  as  Mr.  Hepburn 
of  New  York — and  the  whole  cam- 
paign of  education  and  discussion  car- 
ried on  by  the  American  Bankers’  As- 
sociation, have  not  yet  brought  about 
the  desired  legislation.  But  these  ef- 
forts have  done  a great  deal  of  good, 
and  in  time  they  will  prove  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  effecting  this  great  re- 
form. 

We  remember  very  well  that  this 
same  question  was  discussed  in  the  con- 
vention of  the  American  Bankers’  As- 
sociation at  Chicago  in  1 893  by 
Horace  White,  the  late  George  A. 
Butler  and  others.  It  has  been  a 
prominent  topic  at  nearly  all  the  con- 
ventions for  the  last  twenty  years. 
And  in  that  time  a great  deal  has  been 
accomplished.  Why,  not  so  very  long 
ago,  at  Kansas  City,  the  American 
Bankers’  Association  was  narrowly 
saved  from  being  put  on  record  in 
favor  of  free  silver.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  association  as  a whole  prob- 
ably never  was  in  favor  of  free  silver, 
but  there  was  a strong  silver  senti- 
ment in  the  Kansas  City  convention,  as 
those  who  attended  it  know.  But  the 
association  in  1896  and  subsequently 
was  one  of  the  strongest  defenders  of 
the  gold  standard  and  did  as  much 


and  perhaps  more  than  any  other  or- 
ganization to  prevent  the  debasement 
of  the  country’s  money. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  we  have 
watched  the  discussion  of  banking 
problems  with  careful  attention  and 
deep  interest.  In  that  time  a great 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  our 
banks,  in  their  management  and  in  the 
laws  relating  to  them.  This  marked 
change  has  been  brought  about  largely 
through  the  bankers’  associations.  And 
even  the  currency  laws  have  been  im- 
mensely bettered.  We  have  seen  the 
destruction  of  the  free  silver  craze,  the 
retirement  of  the  Treasury  notes  of 
1890,  the  stoppage  of  the  purchase  of 
new  silver  for  the  coinage  of  dollars, 
the  definite  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard  by  law,  and  the  taking 
away  of  the  circulation  privilege  from 
new  bonds.  We  have  also  seen  the 
bankers  of  the  country,  once  almost 
solidly  opposed  to  anything  but  bond- 
secured  bank  currency,  come  to  realize 
its  imperfections  and  to  insist  that  its 
place  be  taken  by  something  more 
scientific. 

These  great  changes  of  sentiment, 
this  vast  improvement  in  actual  con- 
ditions— and  we  have  not  dealt  with 
the  wonderful  improvement  in  bank 
management  through  clearing-house 
examinations,  of  which  much  might 
be  said — all  have  come  as  a re- 
sult of  the  discussions  originated  and 
carried  on  by  the  American  Bankers’ 
Association  and  by  the  numerous  state 
bankers'  associations.  And  while  what 
n:any  regard  as  the  great  reform  of 
our  banking  system  has  not  as  yet  been 
effected,  the  way  has  been  prepared 


for  it. 

To  enable  one  to  get  an  accurate 
view  of  the  present  status  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
appointment  of  the  National  Monetary 
Commission  in  1908.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  this  was  the  time  when  the 
Cannon  regime  dominated  the  House 
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as  did  the  Aldrich  regime  the  Senate. 
The  standpatters  were  in  the  heyday 
of  their  power.  All  this  is  changed 
now.  But  the  Monetary  Commission 
was  a conspicuous  illustration  of  what 
could  be  done  in  those  days.  Certain- 
ly no  one  could  claim  that  its  mem- 
bers— with  two  or  three  exceptions — 
possessed  any  special  qualifications 
for  the  places  to  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed. Mr.  Aldjiich’s  name  at  the 
head  of  the  commission  undoubtedly 
aroused  distrust,  whether  justly  or  un- 
justly, and  this  has  tended  perhaps  as 
much  as  anything  else  to  nullify  the 
really  valuable  work  done  by  the  com- 
mission. The  prolonged  investigations 
in  Europe,  the  scant  opportunity  given 
in  this  country  to  those  who  opposed 
the  measure  to  present  their  views,  the 
apparent  predominance  of  Wall  street 
in  the  preparation  of  the  plan,  its  be- 
ing one  thing  and  pretending  to  be  an- 
other, and  its  open  defiance  of  our 
previous  experience  with  a centralized 
institution,  all  tended  to  handicap  the 
plan  from  the  start. 

At  the  time  the  National  Monetary 
Commission  was  appointed  conditions 
in  Congress  were  such  that  any  meas- 
ure agreeable  to  the  ruling  element 
could  have  been  put  through.  The 
steam-roller  was  then  thoroughly 
equipped  and  only  the  word  had  to  be 
given  for  its  drivers  to  run  down  all 
opposition.  Possibly  those  who  put 
the  Aldrich- Vreeland  law  through 
might  just  as  well  have  employed 
someone  to  draft  the  charter  for  a cen- 
tral bank  as  they  could  doubtless  have 
had  it  enacted  at  that  time,  for  their 
power  seemed  unlimited.  Whether  this 
view  be  correct  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  spring  of  1908,  with  a Re- 
publican House  and  Senate  and  with 
a Republican  President,  a law  could 
have  been  enacted  thoroughly  and  sci- 
entifically reforming  our  banking  and 
currency  system.  This  was  a golden 
opportunity  lost,  perhaps  never  to  be 


regained.  The  political  complexion  of 
Congress,  and  probably  the  mental  at- 
titude of  the  President,  will  perhaps 
not  for  a long  time  be  so  favorable 
for  banking  and  currency  legislation. 

But  the  blame  for  this  delay  does  not 
lie  with  the  bankers.  They  have  rec- 
ommended sound  and  simple  measures 
that,  if  adopted,  would  have  afforded 
great  relief. 

It  is  perhaps  not  accurate  to  char- 
acterize the  National  Reserve  Associa- 
tion plan  as  the  bankers’  plan.  They 
have  in  their  national  organization  ac- 
cepted it,  but  this  organization  does  not 
include  half  the  banks  in  the  country, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a 
majority  of  those  who  are  members  are 
in  favor  of  it.  A majority  of  the  very 
small  number  in  attendance  at  some  of 
the  conventions  have  endorsed  it,  but 
those  who  attend  the  conventions  know 
that  it  is  rare  when  there  are  more 
than  a few  hundred  in  the  hall  at  any 
one  time.  Voting  is  usually  perfunc- 
tory, and  whatever  is  proposed  by  the 
few  guiding  spirits  goes  through  with 
a rush.  Of  course,  it  might  have  been 
true,  if  all  the  banks  in  the  country 
had  voted  on  this  measure  they  would 
have  approved  it,  but  they  have  not 
done  so. 

We  do  not  believe  the  Reserve  Asso- 
cian  plan  to  be  vital  to  the  country’s 
economic  welfare.  True,  some  of  the 
objects  aimed  at  in  the  measure  are 
meritorious,  and  they  may  yet  be  at- 
tained in  other  ways,  as  we  have  else- 
where pointed  out  in  this  issue. 

The  bankers  who  have  done  so  much 
to  make  currency  and  banking  reform 
a vital  issue  should  not  lie  down  dis- 
couraged at  this  stage  of  the  game. 
They  wanted  a central  agency  of  some 
sort  and  are  not  going  to  get  it,  as  they 
should  have  known  beforehand.  But 


what  they  were  really  aiming  for  was 
a better  handling  of  reserves  and 
greater  elasticity  of  credit,  and  we 
have  shown  them  how  these  things  may 
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be  had.  The  means  whereby  they  are 
obtained  matters  little.  The  result  is 
all-important. 

At  the  Detroit  convention  President 
Livingstone  urged  the  bankers  to 
stand  to  their  guns  and  continue  to  de- 
mand the  adoption  of  the  Aldrich  plan. 
We  believe  the  bankers  should  continue 
to  work  for  a betterment  of  our  bank- 
ing system  at  the  points  where  its  con- 
spicuous weaknesses  have  been  devel- 
oped, but  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  continue  to  waste  their  efforts 
in  behalf  of  a measure  absolutely  im- 
practicable from  a political  standpoint. 
Let  them  work  for  some  such  simple 
and  effective  measure  as  we  have  out- 
lined in  the  first  pages  of  this  issue, 
and  their  labor  will  not  be  in  vain. 


OUR  IGNORANT  BUSINESS  MEN 

of  the  prominent  candidates 
for  the  Presidency — it  doesn’t 
much  matter  which  one,  since  they  are 
all  known  to  be  experts  in  business  of 
every  kind — declared  recently  in  a pub- 
lic address: 

“I  do  not  like  to  say  it,  but  upon 
my  word  I have  been  impressed  some- 
times with  the  very  marked  differences 
between  American  business  men  whom 
I have  talked  with  and  foreign  business 
men.  As  compared  with  many  a busi- 
ness man  they  seem  to  be  veritable  pro- 
vincials, ignorant  of  the  markets  of 
the  world,  ignorant  of  the  courses  and 
routes  of  commerce,  ignorant  of  the 
banking  processes  even  by  which  goods 
were  exchanged.” 

We  suppose  the  reason  our  business 
men  are  so  ignorant  and  do  so  badly  in 
manufacture  and  trade  is  because  they 
don’t  follow  the  advice  of  the  politi- 
cians. What  our  manufacturers  and 
merchants  should  do,  if  they  wish  to 
rise  above  this  dense  level  of  stupidity 
to  which  the  candidate  referred  to  al- 


leges they  have  fallen,  is  to  call  in  the 
country’s  real  business  experts,  Mr. 
Taft,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Bryan.  These  gentlemen, 
so  far  as  we  know,  have 
never  “been  in  trade.”  They  haven’t 
manufactured  anything  that  we  know 
of  save  words,  words,  words. 
They  do  not  belong  to  “the  producing 
classes.”  They  are  not  merchants  and 
do  not  deal  in  anything.  But  they 
know  all  about  business.  Being  spec- 
tators of  the  game  they  can  see  so 
much  better  than  those  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle  of  producing 
and  marketing.  Without  experience  in 
industry  or  trade  themselves,  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  criticise  others  and  to 
tell  them  how  business  should  be  run. 

What  a happy  day  it  will  be  for 
America  when  its  ignorant  business 
men  are  driven  out  of  the  factories  and 
shops  and  their  places  taken  by  the 
wise  politicians! 


INCREASED  BANK  CIRCULA- 
TION 

^^LTHOUGH  money  rates  have 
ruled  low  for  some  time,  the  cir- 
culating notes  of  the  National  banks 
keep  on  increasing,  the  total  volume 
outstanding  on  September  3 being 
$746,501,307,  compared  with  $737,- 
206,748  on  Sept.  1,  191 L 

But  while  the  unresponsiveness  of 
the  bond-secured  bank  circulation  to 
business  needs  is  well  known  and  will 
continue  until  some  more  scientific 
means  of  securing  the  notes  is  adopted, 
the  tendency  toward  inflation  of  the 
currency  through  this  source  has  been 
measurably  reduced  by  rendering  new 
issues  of  bonds  unavailable  as  a basis 
for  bank  circulation.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  going  too  far  to  assume  that  this  pol- 
icy has  been  definitely  decided  on,  and 
to  consider  it  an  indication  of  an  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  Congress  grad- 
ally  to  provide  for  a really  elastic 
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bank-note  circulation.  It  may  be  only 
a temporary  expedient  put  into  use  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
market  value  of  the  two  per  cent, 
bonds,  over  $600,000,000  of  which  are 
held  by  the  banks  to  secure  their  circu- 
lating notes. 

Should  the  Government  find  it  neces- 
sary at  any  time  to  borrow  largely 
its  own  needs  will  no  doubt  weigh 
heavier  in  the  scales  than  any  consider- 
ations regarding  the  country's  bank- 
note system.  Still,  it  may  be  impractic- 
able to  attach  the  circulation  privilege 
to  new  three  per  cents,  while  so  large 
a volume  of  twos  remains  outstanding. 
If,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  postal  sav- 
ings funds  are  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
bulk  of  the  two  per  cents,  the  Govern- 
ment could  then  issue  3’s  with  the  cir- 
culation privilege  without  much  danger 
of  impairing  the  value  of  the  two  per 
cent,  consols  of  1930. 


LANGUID  INTEREST  IN  POLITICS 

"^JOMINEES  of  the  several  parties 
have  tried  heroically  to  stir  up 
the  people  to  a proper  appreciation  of 
the  danger  that  threatens  the  country 
if  the  other  fellow  should  happen  to 
be  elected,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
the  people  seem  to  be  indifferent  to 
these  warnings.  They  have  heard 
them  before. 

The  real  issues  at  stake  seem  less  im- 
portant than  they  did  a month  ago.  On 
the  tariff  the  difference  between  the 
three  parties  is  chiefly  on  the  surface. 
They  are  each  pledged  to  downward 
revision.  No  doubt  the  Democrats 
would  cut  duties  more  than  either  the 
Republicans  or  Progressives.  But 
after  it  was  all  over  the  tariff  would 
probably  remain  protective. 

On  the  currency,  neither  party  has 
any  convictions  that  amount  to  any- 
thing, and  whichever  one  succeeds  in 
getting  the  Presidency  and  the  Con- 


gress, that  question  will  be  the  last  one 
considered,  for  it  is  a question  the  poli- 
tician always  fears.  He  does  not  know 
anything  about  it  except  that  it  is  pret- 
ty apt  to  be  loaded  with  political  dyna- 
mite. Therefore,  he  never  touches  it 
except  upon  compulsion  and  even  then 
very  gingerly. 

As  the  weather  grows  cooler  interest 
in  the  political  situation  may  warm  up, 
but  so  far  there  has  been  but  little  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
grow  enthusiastic  over  either  of  the 
candidates.  It  is  a hopeful  sign  that 
business  conditions  appear  absolutely 
indifferent  to  the  campaign. 

One  reason  why  the  people  are 
apathetic  is  because  there  are  so  many 
candidates  abroad,  so  much  campaign- 
ing, that  voters  are  literally  talked  to 
death.  A politician  to  attract  any  at- 
tention in  these  days  has  to  offer  a 
striking  and  radical  programme,  and 
even  this  device  soon  loses  its  drawing 
powers. 

Mucli  of  the  programme  for  social 
justice  which  gives  vitality  to  the  Pro- 
gressive cause  could  be  worked  out 
through  state  legislation  without  injec- 
tion into  national  politics  at  all,  but  its 
employment  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  was 
a shrewd  move,  illustrating  his  great 
political  sagacity. 

The  indifference  manifested  toward 
political  questions  would  be  deplorable 
were  the  country  suffering  from  tyranny 
or  corruption,  but  may  be  regarded  as 
an  evidence  of  mental  poise  under 
present  conditions.  Our  institutions 
are  not  perfect;  but  they  are  not  so  bad. 
This  country  is  making  tremendous 
progress  commercially,  industrially  and 
morally.  The  average  man  has,  per- 
haps, as  good  a chance  here  as  any- 
where in  the  world. 

When  the  people  show  political 
apathy  it  may  be  taken  as  a sign  that 
they  are  prosperous  and  so  busy  making 
money  that  they  have  little  time  or  dis- 
position to  get  excited  about  politics. 
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INSURANCE  OF  BANK  DEPOSITS 

^yHILE  agitation  for  some  kind  of 
bank  insurance  or  guaranty  of 
deposits  has  died  out  to  some  extent, 
this  is  still  a live  questions  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country.  At  the  recent 
annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin 
Bankers’  Association  the  question  was 
fully  discussed. 

Although  Wisconsin  has  an  excellent 
banking  law  and  exceptionally  well- 
managed  banks,  the  demand  for  deposit 
insurance  there  appears  strong.  The 
bankers  feel  it  wise  to  take  note  of  this 
sentiment  and  prepare  to  meet  it  in  the 
best  way.  In  their  convention  they 
put  themselves  on  record  as  opposed  to 
compulsory  guaranty  of  deposits,  but 
they  appointed  a committee  to  confer 
with  a committee  of  the  Legislature  to 
devise  a plan  of  mutual  deposit  insur- 
ance. It  wTas  the  view  of  the  bankers 
that  this  ’insurance  should  not  apply 
to  deposits  on  which  more  than  three 
per  cent,  interest  is  paid. 


THE  BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION 
AND  THE  FINANCIAL 
PUBLISHERS 

^^T  Detroit  representatives  of  several 
of  the  Eastern  banking  and  finan- 
cial periodicals  presented  to  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  American  Bankers* 
Association  a protest  against  the  pres- 
ent character  of  the  “Journal”  of  the 
association,  on  the  ground  that  this  pub- 
lication unfairly  competes  with  other 
financial  periodicals  supported  by  pri- 
vate capital  and  enterprise.  The 
charge,  in  brief,  amounts  to  an  asser- 
tion that  the  bankers*  association  has 
gone  into  the  publishing  business,  to 
a certain  extent,  and  in  competition 
with  the  other  publications.  The  ex- 
ecutive council,  after  giving  a patient 
and  courteous  hearing  to  representa- 
tives of  the  publishers,  declined  to  ac- 
cept their  views  of  the  matter.  Doubt- 


less the  bankers,  not  being  in  the  pub- 
lishing business  themselves,  can  hardly 
look  at  the  matter  from  the  same  stand- 
point as  the  publishers  do. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  a con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of 
magazines  and  newspapers  competing 
for  the  business  of  the  banks.  Of 
course  the  number  of  banks  has  also 
largely  increased.  The  fact  that  the 
“Journal  of  the  American  Bankers’  As- 
sociation” gives  a considerable  amount 
of  information  that  the  other  publica- 
tions give,  brings  it  into  competition 
with  them  to  a degree,  at  least.  Un- 
questionably, the  “Journal”  has  a cer- 
tain prestige  derived  from  its  official 
character.  It  is,  in  effect,  a subsidized 
publication,  and  the  cost  of  supplying 
it  to  members  is  included  in  the  mem- 
bership fee. 

Now,  whether  this  is  ethically  a 
proper  thing  for  the  bankers’  associa- 
tion to  do  or  not  is  a matter  about 
which  our  opinion  is  liable  to  be  biased. 
Nobody  objects  to  a publication  that 
would  be  merely  a bulletin  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  association.  But  it  is 
contended  by  the  publishers  that  the 
“Journal”  is  going  beyond  this  and  en- 
croaching in  the  field  of  private  busi- 
ness enterprise.  It  is  also  pointed  out, 
and  with  much  justice,  that  the  protest- 
ing publications  have  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  building  up  the  American 
Bankers*  Association  to  its  present 
large  proportions. 

The  banker  is  a good  deal  like  the 
rest  of  us,  and  if  he  can  get  something 
for  nothing  is  pretty  apt  to  take  it  and 
not  look  too  closely  into  the  origin  of 
the  gift. 

The  publication  of  the  “Journal** 
costs  the  American  Bankers’  Associa- 
tion a large  sum  annually  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  gain  to  the  members  is 
anything  like  as  much  as  the  outlay. 
Much  of  the  information  it  contains  is 
supplied  by  the  other  financial  publica- 
tions, and  to  this  extent  it  represents  a 
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useless  expenditure.  No  doubt  if  the 
“Journal”  were  discontinued  altogether 
the  existing  financial  publications 
would  gladly  publish  all  routine  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  association,  thus 
saving  the  association  many  thousand 
dollars  annually. 


THE  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS 

gEFORE  the  recent  convention  of 
the  American  Bankers’  Associa- 
tion the  director  of  the  postal  savings 
banks  made  an  address  eulogizing 
those  institutions  and  urging  that  the 
present  restrictions  of  deposits  of  any 
one  individual  to  $500  be  removed,  but 
that  interest  should  not  be  paid  on  de- 
posits in  excess  of  $1,000.  The  speak- 
er contended  that  inasmuch  as  the 
money  received  by  the  postal  savings 
banks  never  could  have  been  secured 
by  the  ordinary  banking  institutions, 
these  could  not  have  sustained  any 
losses  through  the  establishment  of  the 
postal  savings  banks. 

Bv  providing  for  the  redeposit  of  the 
postal  savings  funds  in  other  banks, 
some  of  the  grounds  of  objections 
which  the  banks  had  against  the  Gov- 
ernment institutions  disappears.  But 
it  is  still  a question  whether  this  was  a 
wise  departure,  for  when  the  amount  of 
the  deposits  becomes  large  enough  Con- 
gress may  be  tempted  to  permit  their 
employment  in  ways  less  safe  than  is 
now  provided  for.  The  postal  savings 
scheme  really  amounts  to  an  insurance 
by  the  Government  of  savings  deposits. 
As  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  ordinary 
savings  banks  is  about  four  per  cent, 
while  the  postal  savings  banks  pay  but 
two  per  cent.,  the  rate  charged  for  in- 
surance is  about  two  per  cent.  That  is 
a pretty  stiff  rate  for  the  poor  and 
ignorant  depositor  to  pay,  but  inasmuch 
as  he  hasn’t  gumption  enough  to  know 
that  there  is  an  equally  safe  depository 
just  around  the  corner  that  will  pay 


him  twice  as  much  interest,  he  suffers 
the  loss,  and  a benevolent  Government, 
under  the  guise  of  philanthropy,  aids  in 
maintaining  the  deception. 

Perhaps  the  banks  are  not  wholly 
blameless.  Many  of  them  have  taken 
little  pains  to  inform  the  foreigner  of 
the  safeguards  thrown  around  deposits, 
but  the  newspapers,  printed  in  all  kinds 
of  languages,  never  fail  to  proclaim 
every  bank  failure  in  black  type.  If  the 
savings  banks  would  take  proper  means 
to  inform  the  people  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  banks,  even  the  “ignorant  for- 
eigner” would  not  be  duped  into  sacri- 
ficing two  per  cent,  interest  to  a benevo- 
lent but  needy  Government. 


AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

/^CCASION  has  been  taken  fre- 
quently in  these  pages  to  com- 
mend the  work  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers’ Association  in  behalf  of  procuring 
improved  means  of  agricultural  credit 
in  this  country.  The  address  delivered 
at  the  Detroit  convention  by  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Con  ant,  the  well-known 
financial  authority,  admirably  outlined 
what  Europe  has  done  in  this  respect, 
and  clearly  pointed  out  what  may  be 
done  here  with  proper  effort. 

There  is  to  lx*  a General  Assembly 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture at  Rome,  Italy,  in  May  of  next 
year,  and  it  is  expected  that  prior  to 
this  meeting  an  investigation  of  the 
European  agricultural  credit  systems 
will  be  made  by  committees  represent- 
ing this  and  other  countries.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Legislatures  of  the  various 
States  may  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  delegates  from  each  State. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  our  greatest 
industries — perhaps  the  greatest  of  all. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  its  credit  re- 
quirements have  received  far  less  at- 
tention than  the  importance  of  the 
matter  deserves.  No  doubt  an  agri- 
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cultural  credit  institution  could  be  cre- 
ated whose  bonds  could  be  sold  both 
here  and  in  Europe,  bearing  a very  low 
rate  of  interest,  which  would  give  our 
farmers  cheaper  credits  and  a source 
of  credit  that  could  always  be  relied 
on. 

If  the  work  in  this  direction  inaug- 
urated by  the  American  Bankers’  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  successful,  as  now  ap- 
pears probable,  a lasting  benefit  will 
be  conferred  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  motive  of  the  bank- 
ers in  working  for  this  important  re- 
form is  simply  this:  They  believe  that 
it  will  immensely  benefit  our  agricult- 
ure, and  indirectly  all  lines  of  industry 
and  trade,  and  that  the  bankers  in  com- 
mon with  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
very  best  possible  development  of  the 
country’s  resources  will  receive  a pro- 
portionate share  of  the  prosperity  thus 
brought  about. 


POLITICIANS  USING  THE  BANKS 

OTWITHSTAXDING  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  great  political 
lights  seem  to  regard  the  banks  as  so 
many  auxiliaries  of  the  fabled  money 
trust,  these  institutions  are  seen  to  pos- 
sess a certain  degree  of  serviceability 
in  forwarding  the  fortunes  of  these 
same  political  lights  and  thus  aiding  in 
the  spread  of  intelligence,  virtue  and 
prosperity.  It  may  be  good  politics  to 
denounce  the  banks  as  tools  of  the 
money  trust.  Still,  the  banks  may  be- 
come useful  to  the  politicians.  The 
latter  do  not  scorn  support  of  a prac- 
tical nature.  They  are  quite  willing  to 
have  the  banks  act  as  agents  in  receiv- 
ing funds  for  use  in  the  campaign. 
This  practically  means  that  the 
banks  are  to  be  used  as  temporary  de- 
positories for  such  funds  as  the  people 
care  to  contribute,  pending  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  money  in  the  ordin- 
ary ways  believed  to  be  conducive  to 
the  spread  of  political  virtue. 


While  by  thus  acting  the  banks  en- 
counter some  expeqditures  in  the  way 
of  accounting,  probably  they  may 
find  the  temporary  use  of  the  funds 
entrusted  to  them  sufficient  compensa- 
tion to  offset  this. 

So  long  as  the  banks  act  impartially 
in  receiving  funds  for  all  of  the  polit- 
ical parties,  the  plan  referred  to  is 
probably  unobjectionable,  for  as  a 
matter  of  fact  whoever  collects  cam- 
paign funds  the  money  will  very  likely 
pass  through  the  banks  anyway.  Of 
course,  the  banks  will  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  put  in  a position  where 
they  even  seem  to  be  soliciting  funds 
for  any  party  exclusively,  for  the 
banks  are  dependent  for  their  business 
on  people  of  all  sorts  of  political  faith. 


HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING 
j^ECENTLY,  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  this  topic  was  carefully 
discussed  by  Hon  Theodore  E.  Bur- 
ton, United  States  Senator  from  Ohio, 
and  an  economist  of  high  repute. 

Mr.  Burton  did  not  ascribe  the  high 
prices  to  any  single  cause,  but  cited  a 
variety  of  influences  operating  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  living.  Not  an  in- 
significant factor  by  any  means  is  the 
greatly  enhanced  cost  of  government 
and  the  ever-growing  burden  of  naval 
and  military  outlay. 

While  individuals  may  do  much  in 
retrenching  their  own  expenses,  th^y 
do  not  find  it  easy  to  exert  their  influ- 
ence effectively  in  checking  State,  Fed- 
eral and  municipal  extravagance. 


A CENTRAL  CREDIT  BUREAU 

ANY  attempts  have  been  made  by 
bankers  to  establish  a central  bu- 
reau for  the  exchange  of  credit  inform- 
ation. These  attempts  have  not  been 
successful,  for  the  reason  that  there 
are  practical  difficulties  in^ie^way  pot 
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easy  to  overcome.  But  they  are  not 
necessarily  insuperable. 

An  incident  was  related  by  President 
Joyce  at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Wisconsin  Bankers’  Association  show- 
ing that  a central  credit  bureau  of  some 
kind  is  badly  needed.  He  told  of  a 
well-rated  manufacturing  concern  that 
wrote  thirty  letters  to  as  many  small 
banks  asking  for  a loan  of  $2,000  or 
$3,000,  and  stating  that  at  the  time  the 
local  banks  were  not  in  a position  to 
grant  the  loan.  Twenty-seven  of  the 
banks  addressed,  supposing  the  total  of 
the  amount  required  was  not  more  than 
$3,000,  granted  the  loan.  They  were 
probably  surprised  to  find  out  later  how 
many  banks  were  creditors  of  a con- 
cern which,  it  developed,  was  in  very 
bad  condition  when  these  loans  were 
made. 

The  reluctance  shown  in  devising 
some  means  to  obviate  occurrences  like 
the  above  illustrates  strikingly  the  dis- 
position of  the  average  American  to 
take  chances,  and  shows  that  even  the 
bankers  are  not  exempt  from  this  na- 
tional characteristic.  This  explains  why 
the  bankers  are  so  slow  in  voluntarily 
devising  methods  of  cooperation  that 
would  make  panics  impossible.  Each 
bank  is  afraid  the  other  fellow  would 
be  advantaged  too  much,  and  each  bank 
believes  too  strongly  in  its  own  ability 
to  care  for  itself.  Perhaps  some  day 
the  enlightened  view  will  prevail  that 
what  injures  one  bank  injures  all  and 
that  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  and 
safety  can  be  attained  only  through  co- 
operation and  mutual  protection. 


BANK  HOLIDAYS 

ACCORDING  to  a recent  dispatch 
from  Berlin,  a new  fashion,  for 
winter  instead  of  summer  holidays,  is 
about  to  be  set  by  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  Germany,  which  employs  thousands 
of  clerks  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


The  bank’s  proposal,  which  may  be 
imitated  in  other  countries  if  the  ex- 
periment is  successful,  is  to  offer  the 
special  inducement  of  extra  leave  for 
all  members  of  the  staff  who  are  will- 
ing to  take  their  holidays  between  Sep- 
tember 15  and  May  1.  The  extra  leave 
will  consist  of  two  days  for  each  week 
of  the  regular  summer  holiday. 

The  idea  of  the  directors  of  the  Im- 
perial Bank  is  to  do  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  engaging  a large  number  ol 
clerks  temporarily  during  the  summer 
to  do  the  work  of  those  who  are  away. 

In  this  country  one  of  the  greatest 
inducements  for  taking  a vacation  in 
summer  rather  than  in  winter  lies  in 
the  fact  that  in  most  of  our  large  cities 
the  summer’s  heat  is  extremely  uncom- 
fortable and  enervating.  This  could 
be  better  borne  were  the  clothing  pre- 
scribed by  modern  fashion  such  as  to 
render  life  in  a torrid  climate  a little 
less  intolerable.  But  who  would  dare 
transgress  a fashion  for  the  sake  of 
mere  comfort? 

While  on  the  subject  of  vacations, 
the  following  from  the  New  York  Sun, 
published  early  in  September,  will  be 
found  of  interest. 

“The  vacation  season  is  over.  The 
Saturday  half  holiday  too  has  passed 
away.  Until  Thanksgiving  makes  a 
momentary  break  in  the  strain  life  for 
almost  all  humans  now  becomes  one 
‘demnition  grind/  What  a pity!  Even 
the  Christmas  period  hardly  offers 
enough  pause  to  enable  hurried  work- 
ers to  catch  a breath.  We  bend  our- 
selves to  the  task.  We  chase  the  elusive 
dollar  through  all  the  rains  and  snows 
and  frosts  of  the  winter  and  all  the  ca- 
pricious pranks  of  the  so-called  spring. 
In  the  summer  we  rest  for  a few  mo- 
ments and  then  we  hasten  onward 
again. 

“If  we  were  all  doing  these  things 
because  it  was  imperative  to  do  them 
in  order  to  earn  a living  we  might  for- 
give ourselves.  But  if  we  honestly  con- 
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front  our  own  souls  and  confess  the 
solemn  truth  we  shall  have  to  admit 
that  most  of  us  could  get  enough  to  live 
on  and  yet  have  far  more  time  for  play 
than  we  have  now.  The  trouble  with 
most  of  us  is  that  our  conceptions  of 
play  have  become  so  false  and  mis- 
leading that  we  have  to  pay  a heavy 
price  for  them  in  hard  labor. 

“Summer  is,  of  course,  a most  favor- 
able time  for  the  vacation.  It  is  the 
time  when  one  can  enjoy  the  delights 
of  sailing  a boat.  But  it  is  not  an  in- 
disputable fact  that  in  order  to  have 
real  pleasure  on  the  water  one  must 
own  at  least  a six  thousand  dollar  mo- 
tor boat.  If  one  were  not  obsessed  by 
such  ideas  as  that  one  might  have  time 
to  take  a day  off  in  the  winter  and  go 
skating. 

“Summer  is  the  time  to  steep  one’s 
soul  in  the  pleasures  of  the  road.  But 
in  order  to  enjoy  them  it  is  not  essen- 
tial that  one  should  own  an  automobile. 
Yet  what  American  faces  the  finger  of 
scorn  which  is  certain  in  this  preten- 
tious land  to  be  pointed  at  the  man  on 
a walking  tour? 


“There  are  a hundred  ways  of  get- 
ting recreation  and  health  in  the  sum- 
mer at  a moderate  cost,  but  the  true 
American  spirit  despises  them.  One 
must  at  least  appear  to  be  wealthy. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
summer  vacation  season  is  for  most  of 
us  so  short  and  the  unbroken  season  of 
holding  the  nose  to  the  grindstone  so 
long.  If  we  were  perhaps  a little  less 
exorbitant  in  our  demands  of  life  we 
might  have  a little  more  time  to  play 
in  the  fall  and  winter  and  spring. 

“If  we  would  spread  our  butter  thin- 
ner we  could  spread  it  wider.  But  most 
of  us  would  rather  go  to  some  small 
place  and  look  very  large  for  a short 
time  than  be  lost  in  the  crowded  ranks 
of  the  average.  So  here  we  are  back 
again  and  hard  at  it.  In  the  ripeness 
of  time  we  shall  all  get  a long  vacation. 
But  we  shall  not  know  much  about  it 
when  it  comes. 

“Does  all  this  sound  pessimistic?  It 
isn’t.  It  is  only  a plea  that  while  we 
journey  through  life  we  may  do  a little 
more  living  by  the  way.’’ 


MUST  CASH  U.  S.  BOND  CHECKS 


THE  fact  that  many  holders  of 
United  States  bonds  fail  to  pre- 
sent their  coupons  for  payment  within 
a reasonable  period  has  caused  Secre- 
tary MacVeagh  to  place  a limit  upon 
the  time  in  which  these  drafts  can  be 
cashed  without  encountering  delay. 


Hereafter  all  bond  interest  checks 
outstanding  for  three  years  will  be  cov- 
ered into  the  Treasury  as  outstanding 
liability.  The  payees  of  such  checks 
will  have  to  procure  new  checks  and 
establish  their  right  to  the  money. 


NEW  COUNTERFEIT  $5  SILVER  CERTIFICATE  (Indian  Head) 


CHECK  letter  "B”;  Plate  number 
1553;  Series  1899;  J.  C.  Napier, 
Register  of  the  Treasury;  Lee  Mc- 
Clung,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States; 
No.  E58747966. 

This  counterfeit  is  a plain  uncolored 


photograph,  printed  on  two  pieces  of 
paper  between  which  a few  silk  threads 
pave  been  distributed,  and  should  not 
leceive  those  accustomed  to  handling 
money. 
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COMMERCIAL  ARBITRATION* 


By  J.  W.  Spangler,  Vice-President  Seattle  National  Bank  and  Secretary 
Seattle  Clearing-House  Association 


r I 'HE  fact  that  I have  chosen  the 
subject  “Commercial  Arbitration*’ 
upon  which  to  speak  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  an  indication  that  I am  an 
authority  on  the  subject;  that  I have 
had  experience  with  arbitration  or 
even  that  I am  certain  that  commer- 
cial arbitration  in  the  near  future  is 
to  become  an  important  agency  in  the 
settlement  of  commercial  differences. 

I seek  to  revive  interest  in  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  a plan  the 
principles  of  which  are  very  old  and 
require  no  defense,  and  should  the  ad- 
vantages be  sufficient  its  general  adop- 
tion will  sooner  or  later  occur. 

Time  was  when  all  differences  were 
settled  by  physical  force.  Indeed  in 
England  up  to  1819  citizens  could  set- 
tle their  differences  legally  by  person- 
al encounters,  but  in  that  year  we  read 
of  their  advanced  conclusions  in  the 
following  language: 

“Trial  by  battle  is  a mode  of  proof 
unfit  to  be  used  in  any  suit  and  it  is 
expedient  that  the  same  be  wholly 
abolished.” 

Arbitration  might  be  employed  in 
adjusting  almost  any  form  of  dispute, 
but  its  application  to  commercial  dis- 
putes seems  most  likely,  and  since 
commercial  activities  are  of  the  most 
intimate  concern  to  us  I have  elected 
to  briefly  consider  the  subject  with 
special  reference  to  commercialism. 

It  may  be  news  to  some  of  you  resi- 
dents of  Montana  that  this  State  has  a 
statute  providing  for  the  submission  to 
arbitration  of  almost  any  matter  in 
controversy  between  parties,  except 
title  to  real  estate,  and  providing  fur- 
ther that  when  the  arbitration  is  pro- 
perly conducted  and  finally  deter- 
mined it  has  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  a judgment  in  a civil  action  and  is 
equally  as  binding  on  the  parties  to 
the  controversy. 


• Address  before  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Montana  State  Bankers'  Association. 
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The  State  of  Washington,  in  which 
I live,  has  a similar  statute  and  has 
had  for  many  years,  the  original  act 
having  been  passed,  I believe,  in  1860> 
although  it  has  since  been  amended  in 
some  particulars.  The  law  is  not  fre- 
quently invoked,  however,  and  may  to 
a certain  extent  be  considered  to  have 
become  a dead  letter;  and  while  I am 
not  well  informed  as  to  the  facts,  I 
am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
same  is  true  of  the  Montana  law. 

Recently  the  subject  of  commercial 
arbitration  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, one  of  the  most  dignified  and 
important  organizations  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  Other  organiza- 
tions have  also  became  interested  in 
the  subject,  notably  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Credit  Men,  which  has  ap- 
pointed a special  committee  on  com- 
mercial arbitration. 


Advantages  of  Commercial  Arbi- 
tration. 

To  my  mind  the  chief  point  in  favor 
of  arbitration  is  the  expedition  with 
which  differences  mav  be  settled. 
There  are  the  law’s  delays  so  annoy- 
ing to  the  busy  commercial  citizens, 
which  are,  I believe,  primarily  due  to 
the  crowded  condition  of  our  court 
calendars;  then,  too,  lawyers  may  in- 
voke a score  of  measures  well  known 
to  the  profession  to  delay  the  final 
hearing  of  a case — interlocutory  pro- 
ceedings, convenience  of  counsel,  un- 
preparedness  of  one  side  or  the  other, 
absence  of  witnesses  and  various  mo- 
tions are  some  of  them,  all  of  which 
are  familiar  to  any  who  have  had 
court  experience. 

Material  savin?  in  attorneys*  fees 
and  court  costs  constitutes  another 
point  favorable  to  arbitration. 

In  settling  disputes  by  arbitration 
it  is  possible  for  the  disputants  to  se- 
lect for  their  judge  and  jury,  who  are 
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one  and  the  same,  experts  on  the  sub- 
ject in  dispute,  men  who  are  in  inti- 
mate contact  with  similar  problems 
and  familiar  with  the  business  custom 
and  practice  touching  the  points  in- 
volved in  the  controversy,  and  thus  re- 
lieve the  proceedings  of  the  necessity 
for  a large  list  of  expert  witnesses  and 
effecting  a reduction  in  the  time  neces- 
sary to  hear  the  cases,  as  well  as 
largely  reducing  the  item  of  cost. 

Intricate  points  of  law  are  obvious- 
ly not  suited  to  arbitration.  Recent 
experience  has  shown,  however,  that 
points  of  fact  are  best  decided  by  ar- 
bitration methods. 

You  will,  of  course,  readily  under- 
stand that  none  but  honest  differences 
are  likely  to  be  submitted  by  the  dis- 
putants. If  A and  B should  have  a 
controversy  in  which  A is  attempting 
to  defraud  B it  is  most  unlikely  that 
A would  consent  to  arbitration.  In 
such  a case  he  would  prefer  to  take  his 
chances  with  the  courts,  trusting  his 
cause  in  the  hands  of  some  keen  tech-  ’ 
nical  lawyer  with  the  hope  of  winning. 

In  many  of  our  actions  at  law  to- 
day both  parties  are  honest  in  their 
contention  and  frequently  each  ques- 
tions the  good  faith  and  integrity  of 
the  other,  resulting  in  protracted,  ex- 
pensive and  bitter  contests. 

Plan  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

At  this  point  may  I briefly  present 
for  your  consideration  the  plan  and 
the  experience  of  that  great  commer- 
cial center  New  York  city.  From  its 
earliest  existence  in  1768 — 144  y^ars 
ago — the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  had  a committee  of  arbitra- 
tion; owing,  however,  to  certain  imper- 
fections either  in  the  plan  or  the  State 
laws  governing  the  practice,  and  pos- 
sibly influenced  by  changes  in  commer- 
cial custom,  the  plan  in  recent  years 
has  fallen  into  disuse.  In  the  spring 
of  1910,  however,  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  appointed  a 
special  committee  of  five  to  consider 
and  report  whether  there  was  need  of 
re-establishing  the  committee  of  arbi- 


tration. This  special  committee,  headed 
by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Bernheimer,  after 
exhaustive  research  and  careful  con- 
sideration reported  that  there  is  need 
of  re-establishing  such  a committee  and 
gave  its  opinion  that  such  a committee 
“would  perform  a valuable  public  ser- 
vice in  the  settlement  of  business  dis- 
putes and  differences,  saving  much  ex- 
penditure of  money  and  many  tedious 
delays  and  vexations  incident  to  trials 
in  courts  of  law.*’ 

The  plan  prepared  and  adopted  in- 
cludes the  selection  of  a list  of  not 
less  than  fifty  official  arbitrators.  Mat- 
ters may  be  submitted  to  one  of  the  of- 
ficial arbitrators,  who  may  act  as  sole 
arbitrator  or  to  any  two,  which  two 
shall  select  a third,  the  latter  to  be 
chosen  from  the  official  list  of  arbitra- 
tors, or  may  be  submitted  to  the  entire 
committee  on  abitration. 

Disputants  referring  matters  in  con- 
troversy are  required  to  sign  a form  of 
agreement  which  includes  a stipulation 
to  the  effect  that  they  wjll  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  or  arbi- 
trators, and  will  not  withdraw  from 
such  submission  after  the  arbitrators 
have  accepted  their  appointment. 

The  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  procedure  are  few  and  simple: 

An  oath  must  be  taken  by  members 
of  the  committee. 

Submissions  must  be  in  proper 
form  and  acknowledged. 

Hearings  are  public  or  private  as 
the  parties  may  agree. 

Cases  must  be  heard  with  as  much 
dispatch  as  possible  and  shorn  of 
needless  formalities. 

Rooms  and  stationery  are  furnished 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Each  party  furnishes  his  own  wit- 
nesses, paying  the  fees  thereof. 

Arbitrator’s  fees  are  $10  per  day, 
which  fees,  stenographer’s  expense, 
and  other  minor  expenses,  are  to  be 
awarded  as  the  arbitrators  may  de- 
cide. 

Beyond  these  there  are  practically 
no  rules,  and  while  these  were  made 
for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New 
York,  I see  no  reason  why  they  are 
not  adapted,  with  possibly  some  slight 
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modifications,  to  the  use  of  any  com- 
munity. 

In  some  States  the  fees  of  arbitra- 
tors are  as  low  as  $3  per  day  each,  a 
ridculously  low  figure,  and  an  element 
which  has  a discouraging  influence  in 
attempted  arbitration. 

The  experience  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  since  the 
adoption  of  the  above  plan  has,  I am 
told,  been  very  gratifying  and  numer- 
ous cases  have  been  submitted  and  suc- 
cessfully settled. 

The  Chambers  of  Commerce  or  com- 
mercial bodies  in  the  small  cities  can 
follow  this  example.  The  plan  pro- 
vides an  avenue  of  usefulness  under 
the  direction  of  our  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce not  now  generally  undertaken 
but  entirely  within  their  scope  as  insti- 
tutions organized  and  maintained  for 
the  benefit  of  their  respective  com- 
munities. The  requirements  upon  the 
arbitrators  would  be  much  less  in  the 
small  communities,  and  the  cases  upon 
which  awards  are  to  be  made  would  be 
of  less  frequent  occurrence. 

The  committee  on  arbitration  and 
the  outside  arbitrators  would  be  under- 
taking no  greater  task  than  most  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  are  willing  to  and 
do  undertake  in  other  directions. 


Our  courts  would  be  relieved  of 
many  small  matters  now  engaging 
much  of  their  time  with,  I believe,  a 
fair  chance  of  a more  satisfactory  re- 
sult to  the  disputants  beside  the  saving 
of  time  and  expense  incident  to  ex- 
tended litigation. 

Moreover,  it  seems  reasonable  to  me 
to  conclude  that  the  idea  of  arbitra- 
tion has  a tendency  toward  elevating 
the  standard  of  fair  dealing  among 
men  and  in  most  cases  there  might  be 
expected  to  be  less  bitterness  during 
the  hearing  and  after  the  award  than  is 
usual  in  and  after  court  proceedings, 
and  the  interests  of  commercial  peace 
would  be  advanced. 

The  simple  informality  of  a proper- 
ly arranged  plan  of  arbitration  where 
differences  or  disputes  are  “talked 
over/*  so  to  speak,  would  tend  to  es- 
tablish the  truth  of  the  sentiment  con- 
tained in  the  verse  of  Nixon  Water- 
man : 

If  I knew  you  and  you  knew  me — 

If  both  of  us  could  clearly  see, 

And  with  an  inner  light  divine, 

The  meaning  of  your  heart  and  mine, 

I’m  sure  that  we  would  differ  less 
And  clasp  our  hands  in  friendliness; 

Our  thoughts  would  pleasantly  agree. 

If  I knew  you  and  you  knew  me. 


SEPARATION  OF  SAVINGS  AND  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENTS 


CONSIDERABLE  interest  is  bein^ 
shown  in  the  work  of  the  Law 
Committee  of  the  American  Bankers’ 
Association,  which  is  visiting  different 
cities  throughout  the  country,  holding 
conferences  with  local  bankers  on  the 
advisability  of  separating  the  savings 
departments  of  the  various  classes  of 
banks  from  their  commercial  and  other 
departments.  The  committee  is  taking 
up  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  advisability  and  from  that  of  the 
legislation  needed  for  the  investment 
of  savings  funds  if  the  plan  is  adopted. 
The  report  of  the  committee,  when  sub- 
mitted, should  receive  general  attention. 


The  laws  of  a number  of  the  States 
now  permit  the  organization  of  bank- 
ing corporations  combining  all  the 
functions  of  the  commercial  bank,  the 
savings  bank  and  the  trust  company. 

In  California,  under  the  new  banking 
act,  all  the  departments  must  be  seg- 
regated ; but  in  most  States  segrega- 
tion of  the  trust  department  is  pro- 
vided for,  but  the  funds  of  the  other 
departments  are  mingled  indiscrimi- 
nately.. There  are,  of  course,  a few 
States  where  the  savings  deposits  are 
required  to  be  kept  saparate  and  in- 
vested in  certain  prescribed  securities. 
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By  W.  R.  Morehouse,  Assistant  Cashier  German- American  Trust  and 
Savings  Banks,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


f | X)  some  people  a magnificent  build- 
ing  housing  an  elaborately  furn- 
ished banking  room  appeals;  to  others 
a large  paid-up  capital  with  ample 
surplus ; to  others  the  presence  of 
prominent  men  on  the  directorate  and 
as  active  officers ; to  others  what  is 
commonly  called  “efficient  service/* 
and  to  still  another  class  direct  and 
indirect  advertising. 

And  while  each  of  these  has  merit 
of  large  degree  and  is  very  essential  to 
a bank’s  welfare,  still  persons  thus  ap- 
pealed to  will,  as  a rule,  be  easily  led 
to  some  other  institution  excelling  in 
the  same  thing. 

Thus  we  have  a large  class  shifting 
from  one  bank  to  another,  and  many 
of  them  do  so  without  any  excuse  for 
making  such  a change.  The  business 
of  this  transient  class  is  of  little  value 
to  any  bank  and  often  expensive. 
Banks  everywhere  are  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  making  this  class  of 
business  profitable. 

It  is  here  suggested  that  we  look  to 
the  human  side  of  the  bank  for  a 
remedy — for  every  bank  has  its  hu- 
man side.  It  is  very  possible  that 
through  a human  agency  the  natures 
of  this  roving  class  will  be  touched 
and  once  having  acquired  an  attach- 
ment to  the  bank,  they  will  cease  to 
shift  about.  This  brings  what  is  com- 
monly called  “personal  contact”  in  to 
solve  the  problem. 

Mechanical  Side  of  Banking  Over- 
Estimated. 

Take  the  banks  to-day  and  which 
side  predominates?  Unquestionably  the 
mechanical  side  with  little  or  no  con- 
sideration for  the  human  side.  An  al- 
most undivided  attention  is  paid  to 
perfecting  the  mechanical  workings  of 
the  institution — labor  and  money  are 
without  consideration  if  systems  and 
methods  are  improved. 

Yet,  after  all,  that  which  is  mechan- 


ical, although  it  be  nearly  perfect,  has 
but  little  attraction  to  the  average  cus- 
tomer of  the  bank,  for  he  never  comes 
in  contact  with  its  machinery,  and  he 
seldoms  sees  beyond  the  marble  coun- 
ters and  high  brass  railings. 

The  human  side  is  not  found  in  mar- 
ble counters  or  massive  steel  vaults ; 
nor  in  methods  and  systems,  but  as  a 
potent  factor  it  must  radiate  from  the 
personality  of  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees. The  human  side  of  the  bank 
is  “personal  contact”  applied.  Dis- 
satisfied and  grouchy  persons  are  void 
of  the  essentials  of  personal  contact, 
and  therefore  can  take  no  part  in  dis- 
pensing it.  Every  face  behind  the 
counter  should  display  a pleasing  dis- 
position ; every  word  spoken  in  the 
transaction  of  business  must  be  tem- 
pered with  a generous  kindness;  and 
every  action  must  disclose  unadulter- 
ated sincerity;  and  these  are  but  a few 
of  the  requisites  essential  to  the  fin- 
ished product. 

Every  banker  knows  the  power  of 
compound  interest,  and  yet  how  few 
have  reckoned  the  great  power  of  pro- 
perly applied  “personal  contact.”  Its 
power  to  produce  is  beyond  the  reckon- 
ing of  the  conservative  person  and 
even  the  enthusiastic  believer  in  it  of- 
ten underestimates  its  great  value. 

There  should  be  a predominating 
human  side  in  letters  written  to  bank 
customers.  Original,  concise  and  force- 
ful— each  specializing  on  the  case  in 
hand — and  in  the  most  dignified  way 
expressing  the  willingness  of  the  bank 
to  serve  and  not  to  demand  or  com- 
mand. Specializing  is  utterly  im- 
possible if  you  circularize.  Circular 
letters  cost  less  but  the  results  are  ac- 
cordingly small.  But  few  people  fail 
to  detect  the  imitation.  Circular  let- 
ters are  invaluable  when  properly  used 
but  they  do  not  permit  of  proper  hand- 
ling of  special  cases. 

A pleased  customer  is  more  than 

just  an  ordinary  depositor — he  is  an 
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evangelist  sowing  the  seed  that  the 
bank  may  reap  greater  business,  and  it 
always  does.  He  is  everywhere  con- 
verting men  to  believe  in  his  bank,  and 
his  conversions  are  generally  of  a last- 
ing nature. 

Every  bank  has  its  friends  who  are 
daily  doing  this,  and  the  degree  of 
success  which  it  attains  is  largely 
measured  by  the  number  of  them.  A 
bank’s  greatest  resource  is  its  friends, 
and  when  it  has  many  of  them,  its 
growth  and  ultimate  success  are  as- 
sured. Friends  are  signboards  point- 
ing out  the  bank  to  those  who  seek 
bank  homes. 

The  elegance  of  the  bank’s  premises 
may  indicate  thrift  and  permanency, 
and  a large  capital  and  surplus  sta- 
bility, but  w'hat  tells  the  story  of  the 
bank’s  success  or  failure  is  whether  it 
has  behind  it  a host  of  friends  or  only 
a few.  Friends  are  the  product  of 
properly  applied  “personal  contact.” 

Somewhere  in  the  past  the  bank 
made  its  first  friend.  This  person, 
then  a stranger,  felt  the  warmth  of  the 
human  side  of  the  bank  and  with  the 
years  that  have  passed  since  then  this 
undefinable  something  has  been  steadi- 
ly drawing  him  nearer  and  nearer  un- 
til he  now  feels  himself  a part  of  the 
bank — it  is  his  bank — and  he  believes 
in  it  as  he  believes  in  his  own  family. 

It  has  been  this  same  human  side 
that  has  given  banks  their  large  client- 
age. 

As  a factor  it  appeals  strongly  to 
the  stranger,  for  he  longs  to  be  re- 
ceived pleasantly  and  treated  kindly — 


nor  will  he  overlook  a forbearing  spir- 
it. Personal  contact  properly  applied 
and  at  the  right  time  will  grip  him 
and  he  is  won — and  this  permanency  of 
his  business  is  assured.  He  is  a desir- 
able customer  and  his  business  is  pro- 
fitable to  retain. 

How  few  bankers  have  made  the 
test  by  analyzing  their  business  to  see 
what  is  producing  the  growth?  Those 
wdio  have,  know  that  more  than  sixty 
per  cent,  of  all  new  business  is  the  di- 
rect result  of  recommendations  of 
friends  of  the  bank — and  who  are 
these  friends?  They  are  the  majority 
of  a bank’s  depositors,  all  made  loyal 
by  the  constant  exercise  of  the  factor 
we  call  “personal  contact.” 

If  a bank  seeks  new'  business  or  de- 
sires to  make  more  stable  the  business 
it  has  acquired,  it  can  do  so. 

Begin  bv  doing  two  things:  Practice 
a constant  use  of  personal  contact  by 
hereafter  presenting  a little  more  of 
the  human  side  of  the  bank — that  fac- 
tor which  touches  people’s  hearts  and 
draws  them;  then  let  your  friends 
know'  that  their  influence  and  good 
w'ork  are  much  appreciated. 

A trial  of  these  two  practical  things 
will  beget  a desire  to  continue  the 
work  along  other  lines. 

The  thing  that  goes  the  farthest  to  make  a 
bank  worth  w'hile. 

That  costs  the  least  and  does  the  most,  is 
just  a pleasant  smile; 

It’s  full  of  worth  and  goonness  too,  with 
hearty  kindness  blent. 

It's  worth  a million  dollars  in  deposits  and 
it  doesn’t  cost  a cent. 


NEW  COUNTERFEIT  $20  COLD  CERTIFICATE 


CJERIES  of  1906;  check  letter  “D”; 
^ plate  number  117;  W.  T.  Vernon, 
Register  of  the  Treasury;  Charles  H. 
Treat,  Treasurer;  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton. 

This  counterfeit  is  apparently 
printed  from  photo-mechanical  plates 
of  crude  workmanship  on  two  pieces  of 


paper  between  which  short  pieces  of 
heavy  blue  silk  have  been  massed  to 
show  in  the  white  spaces.  The  num- 
ber of  the  specimen  at  hand  is 
B4520124.  The  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton is  so  poor  that  it  should  lead  to  the 
immediate  detection  of  the  counterfeit. 
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RECENT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  BANKERS 


NOTICE 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  CASHIER — WHEN  NO- 
TICE TO  BANK. 

Supreme  Court  of  Florida,  February  5, 
19 12. 

PERRY  NAVAL  STORES  CO.  VS.  CASWELL* 

The  knowledge  acquired  by  the  president, 
directors,  cashier  and  tellers  of  a bank, 
while  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  bank 
in  their  official  capacities,  will  be  notice  to 
the  bank. 

But  mere  private  information  obtained  by 
an  officer  beyond  the  range  of  his  official 
functions  will  not  be  deemed  notice  to  the 
bank. 

Where  the  cashier  of  a bank  as  such  has 
actual  knowledge  of  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings affecting  the  estate  of  a debtor  to 
tbe  bank,  his  knowledge  will  be  imputed  to 
the  bank. 

r'  I 'HIS  was  a bill  in  equity  by  L.  M. 

Caswell  and  W.  M.  Seaty  for  the 
cancellation  of  a judgment  rendered 
against  them  in  favor  of  the  Taylor 
County  State  Bank  and  assigned  to  the 
Perry  Naval  Stores  Company.  The 
ground  upon  which  relief  was  asked 
was  that  the  plaintiffs  had  been  dis- 
charged of  liability  by  a decree  in 
bankruptcy. 

Whitfield,  C.  «/.  (Omitting  part 
of  the  opinion):  Section  17  of  the 

bankrupt  law  of  1898  provides  that  “a 
discharge  in  bankruptcy  shall  release 
a bankrupt  from  all  of  his  provable 
debts,  except  such  as  * * * have  not 
been  duly  scheduled  in  time  for  proof 
and  allowance,  with  the  name  of  the 
creditor  if  knowrn  to  the  bankrupt,  un- 
less such  creditor  had  notice  or  actual 
knowledge  of  the  proceedings  in  bank- 
ruptcy. * * *” 

It  appears  that  the  judgment  held 
by  the  Taylor  County  State  Bank  was 
not  scheduled  as  a liability  and  the 
bank  was  not  designated  as  a creditor 
in  the  bankruptcy  proceedings;  but,  if 
the  bank  had  notice  or  actual  knowl- 
edge of  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  in 


time  to  prove  its  claim  in  due  course 
the  judgment  is  discharged  by  virtue 
of  the  bankruptcy  proceedings.  Fider 
vs.  Mannheim,  78  Minn.  809;  Morrison 
vs.  Vaughan.  119  App.  Div.  181. 

The  actual  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
ceedings contemplated  by  the  section 
is  a knowledge  in  time  to  avail  a cre- 
ditor of  the  benefits  of  the  lawT,  in  time 
to  give  him  an  equal  opportunity  writh 
other  creditors,  not  a knowledge  that 
may  come  so  late  as  to  deprive  him  of 
participation  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  estate,  or  to  deprive 
him  of  his  share  of  the  dividends,  if 
any  are  to  be  declared.  See  Birkett  vs. 
Columbia  Bank,  195  U.  S.  315,  25 
Sup.  Ct.  38,  19  L.  Ed.  231. 

In  this  case  the  cashier,  who  was  al- 
so a director,  and  other  directors  of 
the  bank  had  actual  knowledge  of  the 
bankruptcy  proceedings  in  time  for 
the  bank  to  have  an  equal  opportunity 
with  the  other  creditors.  If  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  officers  of  the  bank  is 
imputable  to  the  bank,  it  had  notice  or 
actual  knowledge  of  the  proceedings 
in  bankruptcy  as  contemplated  by  the 
act,  and,  as  it  did  not  have  its  judg- 
ment proved  with  the  claims  of  other 
creditors,  the  bankrupts  are  dis- 
charged from  their  liability  to  pay  the 
judgment,  and  it  should  be  canceled. 

The  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
president,  directors,  cashier  and  tell- 
ers, while  engaged  in  the  business  of 
the  bank  in  their  official  capacities, 
will  be  notice  to  the  bank.  So  far  as 
either  has  authority  to  act  for  the 
bank,  his  acts  are  the  acts  of  the  bank; 
but  mere  private  information,  obtained 
beyond  the  range  of  his  official  func- 
tions, will  not  be  deemed  notice  to  the 
bank.  (1  Bolles  on  Banking,  p.  101-; 
Casco  Nat.  Bank  of  Portland  vs.  Clark, 
139  N.  Y.  307). 

It  appears  by  the  agreed  statement 
of  facts  that  W.  A.  Hendry  was 
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cashier  of  the  bank  during  the  entire 
bankruptcy  proceedings,  that  he  was 
duly  authorized  to  collect  the  liabili- 
ties of  the  bank,  that  he  had  actual 
knowledge  of  the  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings from  the  filing  of  the  petition 
therein,  and  that  at  least  tw'o  months 
before  the  discharge  of  the  bankrupts 
he  was  told  by  one  of  the  petitioners 
in  bankruptcy  that  the  business  of  the 
bankrupts  was  then  in  process  of  ad- 
judication in  the  bankruptcy  court, 
and  that  the  judgment  obtained  by 
the  bank  could  not  be  paid,  as  the 
bankrupts  were  seeking  to  have  all 
their  liabilities  discharged.  Notwith- 
standing this  actual  knowledge  by  the 
cashier  of  the  bank,  who  had  author- 
ity to  act  for  it,  the  bank  did  not  file 
or  make  application  to  file  its  claim. 
Independent  of  the  actual  knowledge 
of  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  had  by 
other  directors  of  the  bank,  as  shown 
by  the  agreed  facts,  the  actual  knowl- 
edge of  the  cashier,  who  was  also  a di- 
rector, was,  under  the  circumstances 
shown,  sufficient  to  impute  notice  to 
the  bank. 

This  being  so,  the  bank  “had  actual 
knowledge  of  the  proceedings  in  bank- 
ruptcy,M and  the  judgment  was  dis- 
charged by  the  discharge  of  the  bank- 
rupts in  the  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

The  decree  is  affirmed. 


NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENTS 
LAW 

CONSTRUCTION  OF PROMISSORY  NOTE 

TIME  OF  PAYMENT WHEN 

CERTAIN. 

Supreme  Court  of  Iow’a,  May  16,  1912. 

STATE  BANK  OF  IIALSTAD  VS.  BILSTAD. 

In  construing  the  Negotiable  Instruments 
Law  the  court  is  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
primary  object  in  adopting  the  statute  was 
to  establish  a uniform  law. 

Under  the  provisions  of  that  law’  a note, 
otherwise  negotiable  in  form,  is  not  made 
non-negotiable  by  the  addition  of  the  pro- 
vision, “It  is  agreed  that  if  the  crop  on 
secs.  25  and  26,  twp.  45-48,  is  below  8 
bushels  per  acre  (for  1905  as  to  one  and 
1907  as  to  the  other)  this  note  shall  be  ex- 
tended for  one  year.” 


'T'HIS  w’as  a suit  to  recover  on  three 

promissory  notes  executed  by  the 
defendant  and  another.  Two  of  the 
notes  were  drawn  payable  to  the  order 
of  Fred  B.  Lawrence  and  the  other  to 
the  order  of  the  State  Bank  of  Hal- 
stad.  The  defendant  attempted  to 
plead  a counterclaim  as  against  the 
two  notes  made  to  the  order  of  Law- 
rence. 

Sherwin,  «/.  (Omitting  part  of  the 
opinion) : 

The  first  question  for  determination 
is  whether  these  two  notes  were  nego- 
tiable. They  both  bore  the  same  date, 
April  23,  1904,  but  one  was  due  Dec. 
1,  1905,  and  the  other  Dec.  1,  1907. 
Both  contained  the  following  provi- 
sion, however:  “It  is  agreed  that  if 
crop  on  Secs.  25  and  26,  Twp.  145-48, 
is  below'  eight  bushels  per  acre  (for 
1905  as  to  one  and  1907  as  to  the 
other)  this  note  shall  be  extended  one 

99 

year. 

The  appellant  contends  that  the 
agreement  for  an  extension  of  the 
time  of  payment  did  not  make  the 
notes  non-negotiable,  because  they 
would  become  due  in  any  event,  al- 
though the  exact  time  could  not  be  de- 
termined when  they  were  executed, 
while  the  appellee  insists  that  the 
notes  were  non-negotiable  because  they 
were  not  due  upon  a fixed  or  determin- 
able future  time.  Although  the  notes 
were  made  in  Minnesota  and  were 
payable  there,  it  is  conceded  that  their 
character  as  to  negotiability  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  law  of  this  state. 

Our  negotiable  instruments  act  says 
that  an  instrument  to  be  negotiable 
must  be  payable  on  demand  or  at  a 
fixed  or  determinable  future  time,  and 
section  3,060-a4  undertakes  to  define 
what  is  meant  by  a determinable  fut- 
ure time.  It  says:  “An  instrument  is 
payable  at  a determinable  future  time, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  which 
is  expressed  to  be  payable  (1)  at  a 
fixed  period  after  date  or  sight;  or  (2) 
on  or  before  a fixed  or  determinable 
future  time  specified  therein;  or  (3) 
on  or  before  a fixed  period  after  the 
occurrence  of  a specified  event,  which 
is  certain  to  happen,  though  the  time 
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of  happening  be  uncertain.  An  instru- 
ment payable  upon  a contingency  is 
not  negotiable,  and  the  happening  of 
the  event  does  not  cure  the  defect.” 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  several 
States  that  have  adopted  the  negotiable 
instruments  act  has  been  to  establish  a 
uniform  rule  of  law  governing  such  in- 
struments and  to  embody  in  a codified 
form,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  previous 
law  on  the  subject,  to  the  end  that  the 
negotiable  character  of  commercial 
paper  might  not  be  destroyed  by  local 
laws  and  conflicting  decisions,  and  this 
object  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  con- 
struing the  various  provisions  of  the 
act. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  act,  it 
was  the  general  holding  of  the  courts 
that  an  instrument  to  be  negotiable 
must  be  certain  as  to  time  of  payment 
and  certain  as  to  the  amount  to  be 
paid,  and  we  think  there  has  been  no 
intent  to  change  this  rule  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  negotiable  instruments  act 
and  that  it  is  still  in  force. 

Under  the  rule  that  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, or,  more  accurately  speaking,  the 
fact  of  payment,  must  be  certain,  it 
has  been  the  general  holding  that,  if 
by  its  terms  the  instrument  must  neces- 
sarily become  due  at  some  future  time, 
although  the  exact  time  is  not  then 
known,  it  is  negotiable.  (Charlton  vs. 
Reed,  6l  Iowa  166;  Chicago  Ry.  vs. 
Bank,  136  U.  S.  268;  Walker  vs. 
Woollen,  54  Ind.  164;  Cisne  vs.  Chid- 
ester,  85  111.  524;  Wilson  vs.  Camp- 
bell, 110  Mich.  580;  Bank  vs.  Buttery, 
17  N.  D.  326;  Joseph  vs.  Catron,  13 
N.  M.  202,  81  Pac.  439). 

The  notes  in  suit  provided  for  an 
extension  of  time  for  one  year  on  the 
condition  herein  named.  The  time  at 
which  they  must  eventually  become  due 
was  therefore  fixed  and  certain.  The 
only  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  or  fact 
of  payment  was  whether  they  should 
be  paid  at  a particular  time  in  one 
year,  or  at  the  date  named  in  the  next 
year.  If  the  crop  of  wheat  fell  below 
eight  bushels  per  acre  in  the  years 
named,  the  payee  could  not  enforce 
payment  until  a year  later,  nor  could 
the  maker  compel  the  payee  to  accept 


his  money  sooner  than  that  time.  A 
note,  payable  on  or  before  a fixed  date, 
has  generally  been  held  to  be  nego- 
tiable, and  is  so  declared  to  be  by  the 
negotiable  instruments  act.  And  we 
are  quite  confident  that  a note  made 
payable  at  a fixed  time,  or  at  an  earli- 
er fixed  time  at  the  option  of  the  mak- 
er, would  be  negotiable,  because  there 
could  be  no  just  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween such  a case  and  one  where  the 
instrument  was  to  be  paid  on  or  before. 
And,  in  my  judgment,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  supposed  case  and 
the  case  at  bar  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  mak- 
er would  decide  when  the  note  was 
payable,  while  in  the  instant  case  it 
was  to  be  determined  by  a physical 
fact  which  was  certain  to  happen;  a 
distinction  which  cannot  be  made  un- 
less it  be  said  that  a question  might 
have  arisen  as  to  the  fact  whether  the 
crop  of  wheat  was  more  or  less  than 
eight  bushels  per  acre.  But,  even  then, 
no  greater  difficulty  could  arise  than  is 
often  presented  in  determining  wheth- 
er a negotiable  note  is,  or  is  not,  due 
when  suit  is  brought  thereon. 

* * * * 

Section  3,060-a4  expressly  says  that 
a note  that  is  payable  at  a determin- 
able future  time,  or  that  is  payable  on 
or  before  a fixed  period  after  the  oc- 
currence of  a specified  event,  which  is 
certain  to  happen,  is  negotiable.  These 
provisions  clearly  provide  for  flexibili- 
ty in  fixing  the  time  of  payment,  pro- 
vided only  that  there  shall  certainly 
come  a time  when  the  note  is,  by  its 
terms,  due.  In  other  words,  they  rec- 
ognize the  right  of'  the  parties  to  an 
instrument  to  contract  for  their  mutual 
benefit,  and  say,  in  effect,  that,  if  the 
contract  made  is  certainly  to  be  per- 
formed at  some  definite  time  in  the 
future,  its  negotiability  is  not  de- 
stroyed. A determinable  future  time, 
as  used  in  the  second  clause  of  the  sec- 
tion, can  mean  nothing  else  than  a 
time  that  can  be  certainly  determined 
after  the  execution  of  the  note.  The 
contingency  which  will  render  a note 
non-negotiable  under  the  last  clause  of 
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the  section  clearly  means  an  event 
which  may  or  may  not  happen.  A con- 
tingency is,  in  law,  an  uncertain  future 
event,  and,  as  a contingency  may  never 
happen,  a note  payable  only  upon  the 
happening  thereof  may  never  become 
due.  We  think  that  the  meaning  of  the 
language  used,  construed  with  the 
other  provisions  of  the  section  and  in 
the  light  of  former  rules.  We  reach 
the  conclusion  that  the  two  notes  in 
question  were  negotiable,  and  that  the 
judgment  must  be  reversed  because  the 
trial  court  did  not  so  hold. 


PROMISSORY  NOTE 

NOTICE INTEREST  IN  ARREAR. 

Supreme  Court  of  Florida,  February  6, 
1912. 

TAYLOR  ET  A I.  VS.  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  PENSACOLA. 

Where  a note,  payable  two  years  after 
date,  with  interest  payable  quarterly,  is 
transferred,  the  mere  fact  that  interest  is 
in  arrear  and  unpaid,  is  not  sufficient  to 
charge  the  transferee  with  notice  of  the 
equities  of  the  maker,  but  to  have  this  ef- 
fect it  must  be  shown,  at  least,  that  the 
transferee  knew'  of  this  fact. 

The  fact  that  the  payments  of  interest 
are  not  indorsed  upon  the  note  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  such  notice. 

r I 'HIS  was  a bill  in  equity  to  fore- 
close  a mortgage  given  to  secure 
a note  in  the  following  form: 

“2,250.00  Pensacola,  Fla., 

December  8,  1908. 

“Two  years  after  date  I promise  to  pay 
to  the  order  of  D.  Hale  Wilson  twenty-two 
hundred  and  fifty  ($2,250)  dollars  for  value 
received  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  eight 
per  cent,  per  annum  from  date  until  paid. 
Interest  payable  quarter-annually. 

“Payable  at  the  office  of  D.  Hale  Wilson 
& Co.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

“All  persons  now  or  hereafter  becoming 
parties  hereto,  hereby  waive  demand  and 
protest,  and  notice  of  demand,  non-payment 
and  protest.  After  default  in  payment  and 
this  note  shall  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  an  attorney  for  collection,  we  (I)  agree 
to  pay  attorney’s  fee  of  five  per  cent.  44 
paid  before  suit,  and  ten  per  cent,  if  paid 
after  suit,  and  all  costs  of  collection. 

“E.  R.  Caro." 

Indorsed : 

“D.  Hale  Wilson." 


Shackleford,  J.  (Omitting  part  of 
the  opinion)  : It  is  not  alleged  in  the 
bill  that,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase 
of  the  note  and  mortgage  by  the  ap- 
pelleee,  it  knew  that  there  had  been  a 
default  in  the  payment  of  interest  but 
the  contrary  is  alleged.  Upon  this 
point,  see  First  National  Bank  of 
Waverly  vs.  Forsyth.  67  Minn.  257.  We 
would  also  refer,  with  approval,  to 
National  Bank  of  North  America  vs. 
Kirby,  108  Mass.  4.97,  text  500,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  excerpt: 

“This  note  w'as  due  at  the  end  of  48 
months,  and  the  interest  w'as  made 
pavable  annually.  It  was  taken  by  the 
plaintiffs  before  maturity;  but,  upon 
it  appearing  that  no  interest  had  been 
paid  for  two  years  or  more,  the  court 
was  asked  to  rule  that  this  alone 
amounted  to  a dishonor,  and  would 
subject  the  note  to  all  defenses.  It  is 
to  In*  noticed  that  the  fact  relied  on  is 
only  that  the  interest  had  not  been 
paid,  not  that  any  knowledge  of  it 
was  ever  brought  home  to  the  plaint- 
iffs beyond  the  fact  that  no  payments 
were  indorsed.  The  court  declined  to 
rule  as  requested,  and  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  mere  fact  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  indorsement  of  one  or 
more  installments  of  interest  will  not 
justify  the  ruling  asked  for. 

“If,  as  it  is  argued,  it  be  true  that 
the  failure  to  pay  interest  ever  as  mat- 
ter of  law  amounts  to  a dishonor  of  a 
note,  it  can  only  affect  one  w'ho  has 
knowledge  of  the  fact.  Payment  of 
interest  is  not  always  indorsed,  and 
other  evidence  is  often  relied  on  to 
prove  it.  Want  of  indorsement  does 
not  apprise  the  party,  to  whom  such 
note  is  transferred,  that  there  has  been 
no  payment;  an5  w'hen  the  note  is  only 
taken  as  collateral,  and  accuracy  is  not 
required  in  ascertaining  the  amount 
due  for  interest,  the  fact  that  overdue 
interest  is  not  indorsed  might  have 
slight  influence  in  putting  the  pur- 
chaser upon  his  inquiry/’ 

It  follows,  from  what  we  have  said, 
that  we  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that,  upon  the  allegations  in  the  bill  in 
the  instant  case,  which  are  admitted  to 
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be  true  by  the  demurrer,  the  appellee 
must  be  held  to  be  a holder  in  due 
course  of  the  promissory  note  under 
the  provisions  of  section  2,985  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  1906,  which  we 
have  copied  above.  In  other  words,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  allegations 
of  the  bill  show  that,  at  the  time  such 
note  was  negotiated  to  the  appellee,  it 
“had  no  notice  of  any  infirmity  in  the 
instrument  or  defect  in  the  title  of  the 
person  negotiating  it”  and  “that  he  be- 
came the  holder  of  it  before  it  was 
overdue.”  We  are  strengthened  in 
this  conclusion  by  the  provisions  of 
section  2,98 9 of  the  General  Statutes 
of  1906,  which  section  is  as  follows: 

“2,989-  Infirmity  in  instrument — To 
constitute  notice  of  an  infirmity  in  the 
instrument  or  defect  in  the  title  of  the 
person  negotiating  the  same,  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  negotiated  must  have 
had  actual  knowledge  of  the  infirmity 
or  defect,  or  knowledge  of  such  facts 
that  his  action  in  taking  the  instru- 
ment amounted  to  bad  faith.” 


cording  to  settled  doctrine,  will  pre- 
vail.” See  the  numerous  authorities 
there  collected.  This  language  by  Mr. 
Crawford  was  also  quoted  with  ap- 
proval by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Rudkin, 
in  Gray  vs.  Boyle,  55  Wash.  580,  101 
Pac.  829,  188  Am.  St.  Rep.  1,012.  Al- 
so, see  Judge  Freeman’s  note  thereto 
and  the  authorities  which  he  cites. 
From  the  many  cases  upon  this  point 
which  we  have  examined,  we  select  the 
following:  Mass.  National  Bank  vs. 
Snow,  187  Mass.  159;  Detroit  Nation- 
al Bank  vs.  Union  Trust  Company,  145 
Mich.  656;  Winter  vs.  Nobs,  19  Idaho 
18;  Union  National  Bank  of  Kansas 
City  vs.  Neill,  149  Fed.  711;  First 
State  Bank  of  Pleasant  Dale  vs.  Bor- 
chers,  83  Neb.  530;  Smith  vs.  Living- 
ston, 111  Mass.  342 ; Spencer  vs.  Alki 
Point  Transp.  Company,  53  Wash.  77. 


SPECIAL  DEPOSIT 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES EFFECT  OF. 


We  are  clear  that  the  allegations  in 
the  bill  fail  to  show  any  “bad  faith” 
in  the  action  of  the  appellee  in  taking 
the  note  and  mortgage.  As  is  well 
said  by  Mr.  Crawford,  in  his  Annot- 
ated Negotiable  Instrument  Law  (2d. 
Ed.)  p.  54,  discussing  this  section  of 
such  law:  “The  holder  is  not  bound  at 
his  peril  to  be  on  the  alert  for  circum- 
stances which  might  possibly  excite 
the  suspicion  of  wary  vigilance ; he 
does  not  owe  to  the  party  who  puts  the 
paper  afloat  the  duty  of  active  in- 
quiry in  order  to  avert  the  imputation 
of  bad  faith.  The  rights  of  the  hold- 
er are  to  be  determined  by  the  simple 
test  of  honesty  and  good  faith,  and 
not  by  a speculative  issue  as  to  his 
diligence  or  negligence.  The  holder’s 
rights  cannot  be  defeated  with- 
out proof  of  actual  notice  of 
the  defect  in  title  or  bad  faith 
on  his  part  evidenced  by  circum- 
stances. Though  he  may  have  been 
negligent  in  taking  the  paper,  and 
omitted  precautions  which  a prudent 
man  would  have  taken,  nevertheless, 
unless  he  acted  mala  fide,  his  title,  ac- 


Supreme Judicial  Court  of  Maine,  April, 
1912. 


FOGG  VS.  TYLER. 

Bank  deposits  are  either  general  or  spe- 
cial, being  “special’*  where  the  bank  merely 
assumes  custody  of  the  funds,  without  au- 
thority to  use  them,  and  where  the  deposi- 
tor is  entitled  to  a return  of  the  identical 
money,  in  which  case  the  relation  is  that  of 
bailor  and  bailee,  and  not  creditor  and 
debtor. 

A contract  for  a special  deposit  in  a bank 
need  not  be  in  any  particular  form;  it 
being  governed,  like  all  other  contracts,  by 
mutual  intention  and  understanding  of  the 
parties. 

r I 'HIS  was  a petition  filed  by  George 
W.  Maxfield  in  the  matter  of  the 
receivership  of  Tyler,  Fogg  & Com- 
pany, asking  the  court  to  issue  an  or- 
der directing  the  receiver  of  that  firm 
to  restore  to  him  a package  of  money 
containing  $500  in  bills,  which  the  pe- 
titioner deposited  with  the  cashier  of 
the  firm  for  safe-keeping  April  22, 
1911. 

Whitehouse,  C.  J.  (Omitting  part 
of  the  opinion) : It  is  well-recognized 

and  familiar  law  that  “deposits  made 
with  bankers  are  either  general  or  spe- 
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cial.  In  the  case  of  a special  deposit, 
the  bank  merely  assumes  the  charge  or 
custody  of  property,  without  authority 
to  use  it;  and  the  depositor  is  entitled 
to  receive  back  the  identical  money  or 
thing  deposited.  In  such  case,  the  right 
of  property  remains  in  the  depositor, 
and,  if  the  deposit  is  of  money,  the 
bank  may  not  mingle  it  with  its  own 
funds.  The  relation  created  is  that  of 
bailor  and  bailee,  and  not  that  of  cred- 
itor and  debtor.”  (Alston  vs.  State, 
92  Ala.  124;  McLain  vs.  Wallace,  103 
Ind.  562;  Pattison  vs.  Syracuse  Nat. 
Bank,  80  N.  Y.  82-90). 

In  Mut.  Acc.  Ass'n  vs.  Jacobs,  141 
111.  26 1,  the  court  said: 

“As  we  understand  the  question, 
there  is  a wide  difference  between  a 
special  and  a general  deposit,  as  these 
terms  are  understood,  not  only  by 
bankers,  but  by  the  public  who  are 
transacting  business  daily  with  the 
banks.  Where  money  of  any  descrip- 
tion is  deposited  in  a bank,  and  the 
identical  gold,  silver  or  bank  bills 
which  were  deposited  are  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  depositor,  and  not  the 

equivalent,  the  deposit  will  be  special. 
* * * 

“Where  a package  of  bills  or  cur- 
rency is  received  in  the  bank  as  a spe- 
cial deposit,  the  identical  money  to  be 
returned,  the  bank  has  no  authority  to 
use  the  money  in  its  business.” 

So,  in  National  Bank  vs.  Peck,  127 
Mass.  298,  the  court  said: 

“Money  deposited  in  a bank  does 
not  remain  the  property  of  the  deposit- 
or, upon  which  the  bank  has  a lien 
only;  but  it  becomes  the  absolute  prop- 
erty of  the  bank.  The  bank  being  the 
absolute  owner  of  the  money  deposited 
and  being  a mere  debtor  to  the  deposit- 
or for  his  balance  of  account,  holds  no 
property  in  which  the  depositor  has 
any  title  or  right.”  (See,  also,  Gris- 
som vs.  Bank,  87  Tenn.  350;  School 
Dist.  vs.  First  Nat.  Bank,  102  Mass. 
174;  Clark  vs.  Northampton  Nat. 
Bank,  160  Mass.  26). 

In  Boettcher  vs.  Colorado  National 
Bank,  15  Colo.  16,  the  court  thus 
speaks  of  a special  deposit:  “A  deposit 


is  not  general,  but  a trust  fund,  when 
there  is  an  expressed  agreement  to  that 
effect,  or  there  are  circumstances  which 
give  to  the  transaction  the  nature  of  a 
special  deposit.” 

When  these  well-settled  rules  of  law, 
which  are  well  understood  by  men  of 
affairs  and  constantly  observed  in  the 
practical  management  of  banking  busi- 
ness, are  applied  to  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, above  stated,  in  the  case 
at  bar,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  court 
that  the  plaintiff’s  contention  must  be 
sustained,  and  that  his  delivery  of  the 
package  of  $500  in  bills  to  the  cashier 
of  Tyler,  Fogg  & Company  must  be 
deemed  a special  deposit,  which  cre- 
ated the  relation  of  bailor  and  bailee 
between  the  parties,  and  not  a general 
deposit,  which  created  the  relation  of 
debtor  and  creditor  between  them.  It 
became  a special  trust  fund,  to  be  held 
by  the  bank  for  the  petitioner,  and  re- 
stored to  him  on  demand  a few  days 
later.  It  did  not  become  a part  of  the 
general  funds  of  the  bank,  to  be  used 
in  the  conduct  of  its  business. 

The  law  prescribes  no  particular 
formula  for  the  contract  involved  in 
making  a special  deposit.  Like  all  true 
contracts,  it  grows  out  of  the  mutual 
intention  and  understanding  of  the 
parties ; and  the  sources  of  evidence 
and  means  of  proof  are  no  more  diffi- 
cult or  complex  than  in  most  other  in- 
quiries constantly  arising  in  the  courts. 
The  purpose  and  terms  of  the  deposit 
may  be  explicitly  stated,  or  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  may  be  inferred 
from  their  declarations,  considered  in 
connection  with  their  conduct  and  all 
of  the  circumstances. 

In  this  case,  the  declarations  of  the 
petitioner  at  the  time  of  the  delivery 
of  the  money  to  the  cashier  unmistak- 
ably show  that  he  understood  the  de- 
posit to  be  a special  one;  and  that  the 
identical  money  was  to  be  returned  to 
him  on  demand.  The  receipt  written 
by  the  cashier  himself,  stating  express- 
ly that  the  money  was  received  “for 
safe-keeping,”  is  of  the  highest  signi- 
ficance in  its  tendency  to  prove  that  the 
cashier  had  the  same  understanding  of 
it.  The  term  “safe-keeping”  aptly  ex- 
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pressed  the  duty  imposed  upon  the 
cashier  as  bailee  of  a special  deposit, 
but  was  wholly  inappropriate  and  su- 
perfluous as  applied  to  a general  de- 
nosit, which  was  to  be  mingled  with 
other  funds  and  become  a part  of  the 
property  of  the  bank. 

The  evidence  cannot  be  consistently 
reconciled  with  the  proposition  that 
the  money  was  left  as  a general  de- 
posit, but  fully  warrants  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  package  was  received 
“for  safe-keeping/'  to  be  held  in  trust 
as  the  property  of  the  petitioner. 


NATIONAL  BANK 

MORTGAGE  ON  CATTLE REALIZING  ON 

SECURITY. 

Court  of  Appeals  of  Texas,  March  28,  1912. 

DUPREE  ET  AL  VS.  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
MERKEL. 

Where  a national  bank  holds  a mortgage 
upon  cattle  which  are  worth  less  than  the 
debt  it  may  obtain  title  to  the  cattle  from 
the  mortgagor  and  sell  them  for  its  own 
account. 

ONE  Oscar  Wilson  was  heavily  in- 
debted to  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Merkel,  and  this  indebtedness  was  se- 
cured by  a chattel  mortgage  upon  cat- 
tle owned  by  him.  The  indebtedness 
being  greater  than  the  value  of  the  se- 
curity, the  bank  desiring  to  reduce  the 
security  to  money,  entered  into  a con- 
tract with  Edward  and  George  Dupree 
by  the  terms  of  which  the  bank  sold  to 
the  Duprees  all  cattle  of  certain 
brands  located  on  the  Logan  Ranch, 
in  Sterling  County,  Texas.  The  Du- 
prees having  sued  for  a breach  of  this 
contract,  the  bank  pleaded,  among 
other  defenses,  that  the  contract  was 
in  excess  of  its  power. 

Higgins,  J.  (Omitting  part  of  the 
opinion) : 

As  to  the  contention  that  the  con- 
tract with  the  Duprees  for  sale  and 
delivery  of  the  cattle  was  unenforceable 
because  the  bank  had  not  the  power 
under  its  charter  to  execute  and  to 
make  the  same,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  state  and  national  banking  cor- 


porations are  vested  with  ample  pow- 
er to  make  such  contracts  relating  to 
property  lawfully  held  by  them  as  se- 
curity as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  corporation  to  reduce  the  security 
to  money,  and,  in  furtherance  of  this 
purpose,  they  necessarily  have  the 
authority  to  deal  freely  with  the  se- 
curity and  make  such  contracts  with 
reference  to  its  disposal  as  in  the 
judgment  of  its  officers  may  be  deemed 
necessary  or  expedient  and  which  will 
enable  the  corporation  to  dispose  of 
the  security  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage. 

In  the  instant  case  it  appears  that 
the  Wilson  debt  to  the  bank  was  much 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  cattle  up- 
on which  they  were  claiming  a mort- 
gage lien  to  secure  its  payment.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  bank  not  only 
had  the  right,  but  it  was  its  duty,  to 
reduce  its  security  to  money,  and  to  ob- 
tain the  highest  price  thereof  obtain- 
able. The  bank’s  debt  being  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  value  of  the  cattle  upon 
which  they  had  a lien,  they  could  safe- 
ly and  lawfully,  if  it  saw  fit  to  do  so, 
contract  to  obtain  from  Wilson  the  title 
to  the  cattle  and  to  resell  the  same  to 
the  Duprees,  and,  if  Wilson  did  not 
voluntarily  surrender  the  cattle,  it  was 
their  duty  to  institute  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings and  buy  the  same  in  at  the 
execution  sale,  applying  their  bid  upon 
their  debt.  We  think  the  contract  one 
which  the  bank  might  lawfully  make 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  its 
security  the  greatest  amount  possible 
to  be  applied  upon  the  indebtedness 
which  it  held  against  Wilson. 


ACCEPTANCE 

LETTER  ACCOMPANYING  DRAFT 

TERMS  OF. 

Springfield  Court  of  Appeals,  Missouri, 
November  6,  1911. 

LENHARD  VS.  SIDWAY. 

Where  the  drawee  of  a draft,  to  whom 
the  same  is  sent  by  a bank  for  acceptance, 
returns  the  same  with  a letter,  in  which  he 
expressly  states  that  the  acceptance  is  upon 
certain  conditions,  those  conditions  become 
a part  of  his  contract. 
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r I 'HIS  was  an  action  upon  an  ac- 
cepted  draft  drawn  by  J.  H.  Mc- 
Quarry  upon  the  defendant  to  the  or- 
der of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Monell,  111.  The  draft  having  been 
forwarded  by  the  bank  to  the  payee 
for  acceptance,  he  placed  his  accept- 
ance thereon ; but  in  his  letter  of 
transmittal  expressly  stated  that  the 
acceptance  was  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  bank. 

Cox,  J . (Omitting  part  of  the  opin- 
ion) : 

It  has  long  been  the  law  that  an  ac- 
ceptance of  a draft  may  be  upon  a 
separate  paper  and  the  acceptor  may 
impose  any  conditions  which  he  may 
choose.  (7  Cyc.  765;  Ford  vs.  Anglen- 
rodt,  37  Mo.  50). 

This  is  also  recognized  by  our  nego- 
tiable instrument  law.  Statutes,  1909, 
pp.  10,102-10,101.  Since  the  accept- 
ance need  not  be  on  the  instrument  it- 
self, it  logically  follows  that  a letter  ac- 
companying the  draft  may  be  used  to 
qualify  or  limit  an  acceptance  indorsed 
on  the  draft,  in  the  absence  of  any 
question  as  to  an  innocent  holder,  and 
that  question  does  not  arise  in  this 
case.  We  are  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  letters  referred  to  are  to  be 
regarded  as  a part  of  defendant’s  con- 
tract. the  same  as  if  the  provisions  and 
limitations  stated  therein  had  been  in- 
dorsed on  the  draft  itself.  When  we 
consider  the  letter  in  connection  with 
the  indorsement  on  the  draft,  what 
docs  it  all  mean?  Was  there  in  fact  an 


acceptance  at  all?  “Acceptance”  is  de- 
fined under  our  statute  as  follows : 
“The  acceptance  of  a bill  is  the  signifi- 
cation by  the  drawee  of  his  assent  to 
the  order  of  the  drawer.  The  accept- 
ance must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by 
the  drawee.  It  must  not  express  that 
the  drawer  will  perform  his  promise 
by  any  other  means  than  the  payment 
of  money.”  (Stat.  1909,  p.  10,1*02). 

The  polar  star  to  guide  the  court  in 
the  construction  of  all  contracts  is  the 
intent  of  the  party  or  parties  execut- 
ing them,  and,  while  this  intent  must 
be  gleaned  from  the  contract  itself,  if 
unambiguous,  yet  in  searching  for  the 
true  interpretation  the  contract  must 
be  considered  as  a whole.  (Meyer  vs. 
Christopher,  176  Mo.  580,  591;  Dono- 
van vs.  Boock,  217  Mo.  70,  87). 

Applying  this  test  to  the  acceptance 
in  this  case,  and  taking  the  formal  ac- 
ceptance and  the  letters  together,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  intention 
of  defendant  was  only  to  accept  the 
draft  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
bank,  and  this  without  any  intention  to 
be  bound  to  pay  anything  thereon,  for 
the  letters  expressly  so  state.  The  bank 
having  received  the  draft  with  the  con- 
ditions named  in  the  letters,  is  bound 
thereby,  and  since  it  was  the  party  to 
be  accommodated  by  the  acceptance  of 
defendant,  and  being  also  the  payee  in 
the  draft,  there  was  in  fact  no  accept- 
ance at  all,  and  hence  no  liability  upon 
the  part  of  defendant  to  the  bank,  and, 
as  plaintiff  took  with  full  knowledge 
of  all  the  facts,  no  liability  to  him. 


REPLIES  TO  LAW  AND  BANKING  QUESTIONS 

Question*  in  Banking  Law  — submitted  by  subscribers  — which  may  be  of  sufficient  general 
interest  to  warrant  publication  will  be  answered  in  this  department 


BANK  STOCK-LIABILITY  OF  MAR- 
RIED WOMAN  AS  HOLDER 

Newark,  X.  J.,  August  29,  1912. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine: 

Sir:  A is  the  owner  of  stock  in  a small 
national  hank.  If  he  should  transfer  that 
stock  to  his  wife,  would  she  become  liable 
to  an  assessment  thereon,  if  the  bank  should 
fail?  I know  that  she  would  be  liable  under 
the  laws  of  some  States,  but  would  this  be 
so  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey? 

Jerseymax. 


Answer:  It  is  clear  that  under  the 

law’s  of  New  Jersey  a married  woman 
may  become  the  owner  of  stock  in  a 
national  bank.  And  it  has  been  settled 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  if  a married  woman  is  by 
the  State  law  capable  of  holding  stock 
in  a national  bank  in  her  own  right, 
she  is  liable  thereon  under  section  5,- 
151  Rev.  Stat.  U.  S.,  though  the  law 
of  the  State  does  not  authorize  mar- 
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ricd  women  to  bind  themselves  by  con- 
tract, for  the  law  annexes  her  liability 
of  its  own  force,  and  no  capacity  to 
act  on  her  part  is  required.  (Christo- 
pher vs.  Norwell,  201  U.  S.  21 6). 


BANK  STOCK  — TAKING  AS 
PLEDGEE— LIABILITY 

Boston,  Mass.,  August  27,  1912. 

Editor  Bankers  Magazine: 

Sir:  A lends  B ten  thousand  dollars  ari; 
takes  as  collateral  one  hundred  shares  of 
stock  in  a national  bank  located  in  one  of 
the  Western  States.  If  now  .v  should  have 
the  stock  transferred  into  his  own  name, 
would  he  become  liable  in  case  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  bank?  Is  there  any  way  in  which 
he  could  have  the  stock  transferred  to  him- 
self without  incurring  such  a liability? 

Lender. 

Answer;  If  A were  to  have  the  stock 
transferred  into  his  own  name  on  the 
books  of  the  bank  without  anything 
appearing  to  show  that  he  held  the 
stock  as  collateral,  he  would  be  clearly 
liable  as  a stockholder  in  case  of  the 
insolvency  of  the  bank.  (Nat.  Bank  vs. 
Case,  99  U.  S.  628).  But  he  can  avoid 
such  liability  by  having  the  transfer 
made  to  himself  “as  pledgee.”  (Pauly 
vs.  State  Loan  and  Trust  Company, 
165  U.  S.  606).  In  the  case  last  cited, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  said:  “It  is  true  that  one  who 
does  not  in  fact  invest  his  moneys  in 
such  shares,  but  who,  although  receiv- 
ing them  simply  as  collateral  security, 
for  debts  or  obligations,  holds  himself 
on  the  books  of  the  association  as  true 
owner,  may  be  treated  as  the  owner, 
and,  therefore,  liable  to  assessments, 
when  the  association  becomes  insolvent 
and  goes  into  the  hands  of  a receiver. 
But  this  is  upon  the  ground  that  by  al- 
lowing his  name  to  appear  upon  the 
stock  list  as  owner  he  represents  that 
he  is  such  owner ; and  he  will  not  be 
permitted,  after  the  bank  fails,  and 
when  an  assessment  is  made,  to  assume 
any  other  position  as  against  creditors. 
If,  as  between  creditors  and  the  person 
assessed,  the  latter  is  not  bound  by  that 
representation,  the  list  of  shareholders 
required  to  be  kept  for  the  inspection 


of  creditors  and  others  would  lose  most 
of  its  value.  But  this  rule  can  have  no 
just  application,  when,  as  in  this  case, 
the  creditors  were  informed,  by  that 
list,  that  the  party  to  whom  the  certi- 
ficates w’ere  issued,  was  not  in  fact, 
and  did  not  assume  to  be,  the  owner  of 
the  shares  represented  by  them,  but 
was  and  assumed  to  be  only  a pledgee 
having  no  general  property’  in  the 
thing  pledged,  but  only7  the  right,  up- 
on default,  to  sell  in  satisfaction  of  the 
pledgor’s  obligation.  Upon  inspecting 
the  stock  registry',  or,  any  list  of 
shareholders  or  of  transfers  kept  by 
the  bank,  creditors  will  know  that  they 
cannot  regard  a pledgee  as  the  actual 
owTner.” 


NOTE- PRESENTMENT  TO  BANK 
—TIME  OF 

New  York,  August  28,  1912. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine : 

Sir:  A note  is  made  payable  at  the  A 
hank  in  this  city'.  The  holder  presents  it 
for  payment  after  hanking  hours,  but  be- 
fore the  hank  is  closed.  The  maker  of  the 
note  did  not  have  any  funds  in  the  bank 
and  was  not  a depositor.  Was  the  present- 
ment made  in  due  time?  A.  B.  C. 

Answer : The  Negotiable  Instru- 

ments Law  provides:  “Where  the  in- 
strument is  payable  at  a bank,  present- 
ment for  payment  must  be  made  dur- 
ing banking  hours,  unless  the  person  to 
make  payment  has  no  funds  there  to 
meet  it  at  any  time  during  the  day,  in 
which  case  presentment  at  anyT  liour  be- 
fore the  bank  is  closed  on  that  dayr  is 
sufficient.”  (Sec.  135,  N.  Y.  Act).  The 
presentment  in  the  case  mentioned  was 
therefore  made  in  time. 


PRACTICAL  BANKING  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED 

HELPFUL  articles  relating  to  the  every- 
day work  of  banks  savings  banks 
and  trust  companies  are  desired  for  publi- 
cation in  The  Bankers  Magazine. 

Short,  bright  paragraphs,  telling  in  a clear 
and  interesting  way  of  some  of  the  methods, 
systems  and  ideas  employed  in  the  most 
progressive  banks  of  the  country,  will  be 
especially  welcome. 

Contributions  accepted  by  the  editor  will 
be  paid  for  on  publication. 
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A TRIPLICATE  COLLECTION  SYSTEM 

By  G.  J.  Larash 


TN  this  short  article  I shall  endeavor 
*■*  to  make  clear  the  details  of  a bank 
collection  system,  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  appeal  to  all  searchers  after  direct, 
efficient  and  economic  bank  methods. 

In  no  place  more  than  in  a bank 
should  the  guiding  thought  in  the  con- 
struction of  a sytem  be  directness  and 


tracing  resulting  from  scant  details  and 
errors  on  advices,  drawn  from  original 
records.  This  is  a feature  that  spells 
good  service,  and  good  service  is  one 
of  the  essentials. 

4th. — A returned  item  letter  that 
really  will  do;  it  identifies  the  owner 
of  the  paper  absolutely,  reducing  to  a 


m m of  3m  n A- 
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FORM  1 


simplicity ; a prescribed  order  and  a 
strict  adherence  to  it.  Redoing  and 
rehandling  should  be  avoided  where 
possible,  for  they  but  multiply  the  cost, 
labor  and  time,  as  well  as  the  possibil- 
ity of  error. 

The  method  that  follows  is  a tripli- 
cate carbon  system  that  creates  at  one 
writing,  and  with  the  least  writing  pos- 
sible, the  following: 

1st. — The  outgoing  letter  accompany- 
ing the  item ; this  letter  also  serves 
admirably,  with  a great  many  country 
banks,  as  a return  advice  of  payment, 
or  as  their  remittance  letter. 

2nd. — A debit  and  credit  slip  for  the 
department  cases,  while  item  is  out- 
standing, and  subsequently  debit  and 
credit  tickets  for  the  ledgers,  and 
finally  serving  as  debit  and  credit  slips 
for  permanent  filing. 

3rd. — The  best  possible  advice  of 
payment,  because  of  the  fact  that  you 
give  all  original  detail,  obviating  the 
370 


minimum  the  errors  resulting  from 
illegible  and  overstamped  endorse- 
ments. 

The  Forms. 

The  forms,  in  three  colors,  or  white 
and  two  colors,  are  printed  and  well 
perforated,  in  pads  of  from  three  to 
five,  for  such  arrangement  reduces  the 
labor  of  changing  carbons,  admits  of 
shifting  the  same,  insuring  longer  life 
and  better  copies. 

These  forms  are  self-explanatory; 
there  is  provision  made  for  most  every 
kind  of  item  and  condition,  and  the 
object  in  using  a form  with  all  this 
printed  detail  is  to  minimize  the  labor 
in  writing  up  the  items,  by  using  a tick, 
thus  {V)  so  that  if  it  is  a sight  draft, 
we  simply  tick  “sight”  in  the  column 
on  the  right;  if  stock  attached,  tick 
“stock,”  and  give  description  in  space 
provided  in  lower  right-hand  corner, 
and  again  tick  “Reg'd.  Mail”  if  so  for- 
warded. If  the  item  is  “On  Town 
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FORM  2 


Sent/*  tick  to  right  of  it;  if  not,  write 
name  of  town  in  space  provided.  A 
simpler  form  with  much  of  the  detail 
omitted,  can  be  used  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  “dunning”  drafts. 

Form  1 accompanies  the  item. 

Forms  2 and  3 are  filed  in  indexed 
drawer  or  case,  until  item  is  reported 
paid  or  returned.  If  paid,  both  slips 
go  to  the  ledgers,  form  2 for  credit 


on  the  debit  slip,  you  can  readily  turn 
to  the  credit  file  for  fuller  detail. 

You  will  recognize,  of  course,  that 
should  the  ledgers  not  object  to  sorting 
the  slips  twice,  both  debit  and  credit  en- 
tries can  be  made  from  form  2. 

Now,  finally,  if  the  item  is  returned 
unpaid,  form  2 is  so  stamped  and  the 
upper  half  of  form  3,  with  “credited” 
crossed,  becomes  the  letter  to  be  re- 
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FORM  3 


entry,  form  3 for  debit.  Now,  after 
debit  entries  have  been  made,  form  3 
is  torn  off  at  the  perforation,  the  word 
“returned”  crossed  off  the  upper  half, 
and  sent  forward,  with  all  the  original 
detail,  to  the  depositor  advising  credit. 
The  lower  half  of  form  3 with  form 
2 now  answer  for  debit  and  credit  file 
respectively  for  permanent  bank  rec- 
ords. 

With  the  amount,  date  and  number 


turned  with  the  item  to  its  owner.  So 
that  by  one  simple  operation,  one  single 
writing  up  of  the  item,  you  here  create 
original  work  for  every  need  from  the 
time  the  item  enters  the  bank  until 
finally  disposed  of,  a week  or  a month 
hence. 

Inquiry  regarding  any  point  not 
made  clear,  or  minor  detail  not  touched 
upon,  will  be  cheerfully  answered  in 
these  columns. 
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TELEPHONE,  A LEADER  AMONG  INVESTMENTS 

By  Franklin  Escher 


A MAX  walked  into  one  of  the  big 
^ investment  houses  not  long  ago 
to  arrange  about  investing  some  money. 
One  of  the  junior  partners  took  him  in 
charge  and  made  out  a list  of  securi- 
ties from  which  to  choose.  The  pros- 
pective investor,  glancing  over  the  list, 
remarked  that  everything  except  the 
high-class  railroad  shares  might  as 
well  be  cut  out  from  the  start.  “The 
stocks  I buy,”  he  stated,  “have  got  to 
have  a ready  market,  have  got  to  be 
stable  in  price,  and  have  got  to  yield 
a fair  rate  of  interest.” 

The  investment  man  nodded  approv- 
ingly. “You’re  right,”  he  replied, 
“that  cuts  ’em  all  out  except  the  high- 
grade  rails — and  American  Telephone 
Sc  Telegraph.  We’ll  leave  that  in,  of 
course.  You  could  ransack  the  market 
from  end  to  end  without  finding  a se- 
curity which  embodies  the  three  quali- 
ties you  have  mentioned  to  as  great  a 
degree.” 

Five  years  ago  the  investment  man 
might  have  talked  that  way  to  his 
client  or  he  might  not.  For  a good 
deal  longer  than  five  years  Telephone 
has  been  a security  stable  in  price, 
readily  marketable,  and  yielding  a 
good  income.  But  it  is  only  during 
the  past  few  years — since  the  panic — 
that  the  public  has  come  to  realize  the 
fact.  While,  as  a result  of  the  1907 
upheaval,  railroad  and  industrial  pro- 
fits were  cut  'in  half  and  dividends 
were  reduced  right  and  left,  earnings 
of  the  telephone  company  continued 
steadily  on  the  increase.  While  the 
strongest  corporations  in  the  country 
found  themselves  absolutely  “up 
against  it”  in  the  matter  of  raising 
new  capital,  and  had  to  resort  to 
the  issue  of  short-term  notes  and  other 
forms  of  makeshift  financing,  Ameri- 
can Telephone  was  getting  the  new 
money  it  needed,  with  the  greatest 
ease.  No  wonder  that  in  the  eyes  of 
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the  investing  public  Telephone  has 
made  good  its  challenge  for  investment 
leadership. 

Stability  of  Earnings. 

Stability  of  earnings — that  is  the 
first  thing  the  enlightened  investor 
looks  for  in  any  given  security.  Big 
profits  this  year  and  none  the  next — 
that  is  all  very  well  in  the  case  of  se- 
curities bought  for  speculative  pur- 
poses, but  where  it  is  a question  of  the 
safe  investment  of  money  for  income  it 
is  different.  It  is  not  there  a case  of, 
what  did  this  company  earn  last  year 
or  the  year  before?  It  is  a case  of 
what  have  been  its  earnings  over  a se- 
ries of  years ; through  times  when  busi- 
ness was  good  and  times  when  busi- 
ness was  bad. 

A comparison  of  the  growth  of  the 
business  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Compa- 
nies with  other  standard  industries 
shows  most  strikingly  its  extremely 
rapid  rate  of  growth.  While  the  an- 
nual volume  of  business  of  the  Bell 
Companies  has  increased  439  per  cent, 
in  thirteen  years,  an  average  of  34  per 
cent,  a year,  general  business  as  indi- 
cated by  bank  clearings  has  increased 
but  129  per  cent.,  pig  iron  produc- 
tion but  180  per  cent.,  railroad  earn- 
ings but  143  per  cent,  and  crop  values 
but  138  per  cent. 

While  but  a few  of  the  railroads  have 
been  able  during  the  past  couple  of 
years  to  equal  the  net  earnings  shown 
in  1906-1907,  net  earnings  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System  have  run  steadily 
ahead.  In  1907  they  were  $42,066,000; 
in  1908,  $45,974,000;  in  1909,  $48,- 
367,000;  in  1910,  $50,994,000;  in 
1911,  $51,587,000.  Here,  in  other 
words,  was  a substantiatial  increase 
during  every  year  of  a five  year  period 
when  most  of  the  big  corporations 
were  quite  content  to  mark  time  and 
hold  their  own. 
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To  Increase  Principal  and  Income 

No  form  of  Investment  has  proven  more  uniformly  Safe  and  Profitable  than  the  Shares  of 
Gas  and  Electric  Companies.  The  growth  of  the  lighting  business  has  been  and  is  remark- 
able, the  demand  for  Service  is  Constant  and  varies  only  to  Increase 

The  Stocks  of  the  older  Companies  sell,  in  many  cases,  as  high  or  higher  than  the  best 
Railroad  Stocks  and  are  more  closely  held. 

We  offer  a small  block  of  Participating  5 per  cent.  Preferred  8tock  of  a large  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  This  Stock  has  paid  regular  dividends  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum 
since  July  1,  1907,  shows  earnings  now  amounting  to  more  than  Three  Times  the  Dividend 
Requirements  and  is  entitled  to  share  equally  with  the  Common  Stock  after  the  Common  has 
received  its  5 per  cent,  dividend. 

We  Recommend  These  Shares,  as  in  our  opinion  a Safe  Investment  in  which  there  is  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  Increase  or  Principal  and  Income. 

SPECIAL  CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST. 

A.  H.  BICKMORE  & CO.,  Bankers  30  Pine  Street,  New  York 


What  is  the  inevitable  deduction  ? 
Simply  that  the  business  of  the  Tele- 
phone Company  is  more  stable  in  char- 
acter than  most  other  lines  of  business. 
Times  of  depression  don't  do  it  any 
good  but  neither  do  they  do  it  any  par- 
ticular harm.  Whether  business  is  ac- 
tive or  quiet,  whether  times  are  good  or 
bad,  people  use  the  telephone  and  on 
an  increasingly  large  scale.  Every  day 
there  are  more  Bell  telephones  in  use, 
and  every  day  more  people  use  them 
and  use  them  more.  Consider  to  how 
much  greater  an  extent,  both  in  your 
business  and  your  social  life,  you  use 
the  telephone  than  you  used  it  only  a 
very  few  years  ago.  Then  consider 
that  what  is  true  in  your  case  is  true 
in  millions  of  others.  It  isn't  necessary 
to  go  any  further  to  see  how  it  is  that 
the  only  direction  in  which  the  earn- 
ings of  the  telephone  company  move  is 
upward. 

Another  important  reason  for  this 
stability  of  earnings  is  the  universality 
of  the  service.  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  operates  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  With  its  thirteen  million 
miles  of  wire  and  its  seven  million  in- 
struments, it  touches  the  daily  lives  of 
at  least  one-third  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  So  broad,  indeed, 
is  its  field,  that  even  severe  local  dis- 
turbances have  but  the  slightest  effect 
on  the  enterprise  as  a whole.  Are  con- 
ditions depressed  in  the  manufacturing 
centers  of  the  East? — very  likely,  out 
in  the  Southwest,  business  is  booming. 
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Similarly  the  other  way  around.  Sel- 
dom indeed  is  it  that  trade  the  country 
over  is  depressed  at  the  same  time.  The 
Bell  Telephone  system  gets  to  70,000 
localities  in  the  United  States — 5,000 
more  than  there  are  postoffices  and  10,- 
000  more  than  there  are  railroad  sta- 
tions. That  gives  some  idea  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  service. 

As  the  telephone  industry  has  grown 
investors  all  over  the  country  have  not 
been  neglectful  of  the  opportunity  of 
investing  in  its  securities  and  so  becom- 
ing partners  in  the  enterprise.  That 
the  business  is  flourishing — increasing 
steadily  in  volume  and  sure  to  keep  on 
increasing — any  one  can  see  with  his 
own  eyes.  It  isn't  as  with  some  rail- 
road or  industrial  company  in  another 
part  of  the  country  of  which  you  hear 
glowing  reports  but  about  the  business 
of  which  you  know  actually  nothing. 
You  use  the  telephone  more  and  more 
yourself  and  you  know  that  your  neigh- 
bors are  using  it  more  and  more.  Every 
year — every  day,  in  fact — you  find 
that  you  can  reach  people  on  the  'phone 
whom  before  you  could  not  reach  that 
way.  The  great  growth  of  the  system 
is  going  on  before  your  very  eyes. 


75,000  Partners. 

The  public  has  not  been  slow  to  ap- 
preciate it.  You  can  hardly  find  a 
town  or  village  in  the  country  in  which 
somebody  isn't  a partner  in  the  tele- 
phone enterprise.  There  are  75,000 
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The  American  National  Bank 


SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 

Capital $200,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  . . . 160,000.00 

Total  Resources  over 2,250,000.00 

J.  W.  SKFTON,  Jr.,  I»res. 

I.  ISAAC  IRWIN,  Vlce-Pres.  L.  J.  RICE,  Asst.  Cashier 

C.  L.  WILLIAMS,  Cashier  T.  C.  HAMMOND,  Asst.  Cashier 


|[¥  A new  building,  the  best  equipment,  an  able  and  experi- 
v|  enced  staff  of  officers  and  employes — these  are  some  of  the 
things  that  enable  us  to  give  excellent  service  to  customers 
and  correspondents.  We  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  invest- 
ment opportunities  in  this  prosperous  region  and  cordially  in- 
vite correspondence  in  regard  to  them. 


in  the  United  States  and  the  list  is 
constantly  growing. 

To  handle  the  tremendous  increase 
in  business  which  is  taking  place,  fresh 
capital  is  constantly  necessary.  Since 
1906  the  number  of  telephones  has 
more  than  doubled.  That  has  natural- 
ly meant  a very  greatly  increased  out- 
lay for  instruments,  wires,  switch- 
boards and  exchange  buildings. 

To  pay  for  these  things  the  Tele- 
phone Company  has  needed  money.  It 
has  gone  to  its  partners  and  offered 
them  the  opportunity  of  increasing 
their  share  in  the  enterprise.  Substan- 

Capital  Stock  

4 Per  Cent.  Collateral  Bonds  .... 

4 Per  Cent.  Convertible  Bonds  . . . 


ago  the  company  had  a bonded  debt  of 
$203,000,000  and  a stock  capitaliza- 
tion of  $156,000,000 — a rather  un- 
healthy ratio.  Since  then  the  bonded 
debt  has  gone  down  to  $98,000,000, 
and  the  amount  of  stock  outstanding 
has  increased  to  $321,000,000 — over 
three  times  as  much.  It  has  been  a 
wonderful  rearrangement.  Nothing 
like  it  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  whole 
history  of  American  finance. 

The  total  outstanding  capital  stock 
and  bonds  of  the  American  Telephone 
& Telegraph  Company  at  Dec.  31, 
1911,  were  as  follows: 

$318,427,500 

78,000,000 

20,459,000 


Total 


$416,886,500 


tial  amounts  of  new  securities  have 
been  offered  and  sold.  More  such  of- 
fers will  be  made.  Far  from  it  being 
a sign  of  weakness  that  American 
Telephone  has  as  greatly  increased  its 
capital  during  the  past  few  years,  it  is 
a sign  of  strength.  It  is  the  concrete 
expression,  indeed,  of  the  growth  of 
the  -business  and  the  need  for  more 
capital  to  do  this  business  on. 

Most  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that 
while  most  big  corporations  during  the 
past  few  years  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  raise  money  except  by  the  sale 
of  bonds  (and  consequent  increase  in 
their  fixed  charges),  American  Tele- 
phone has  had  no  trouble  in  selling 
stock  and,  indeed,  greatly  reducing  its 
bonded  capitalization.  Only  three  years 
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For  the  $318,427,500  capital  stock, 
$339,633,235  has  been  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  company;  the  $21,205,- 
735  in  excess  of  par  value  represents 
premiums.  All  discounts  on  the  bond 
issues  have  been  charged  off.  The  out- 
standing capital  obligations  therefore 
represent  over  $21,200,000  more  than 
par  value. 

A Surplus  That  is  a. Surplus. 

In  the  matter  of  charging  off 
amounts  out  of  earnings  for  deprecia- 
tion the  Telephone  Company  has  been 
most  liberal.  Last  year,  for  example, 
$28,655,832  was  so  charged,  an  amount 
nearly  $5,000,000  greater  than  the  to- 
tal paid  out  in  dividends.  In  nine  years 
$342,300,000  has  been  taken  out  of 
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earnings  for  maintenance  and  recon- 
struction. 

That  means,  in  other  words,  that  the 
plant  is  in  good  shape  and  that  its 
"surplus”  is  a real  surplus — not  a 
bookkeeping  entry  which  would  disap- 
pear into  thin  air  if  ever  put  to  the 
test  of  an  honest  valuation.  When 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  re- 
ports at  the  end  of  the  year  that  it  has 
added  so-and-so  much  to  reserves  and 
so-and-so  much  to  surplus  the  report 
means  what  it  says — that  that  amount 
has  been  added  after  adequate  allow- 
ances for  depreciation  have  been  made. 
There  is  no  “dead  wood”  in  the  $56,- 
000,000  surplus  or  in  the  figures  given 
below : 


Year.  Net  Revenue. 

1900  $ 5,486,058 

1901  7,398,28 6 

1902  7,835,272 

1903  10,564,665 

1904  11,275,702 

1905  13,034,038 

1906  12,970,937 

1907  16,269,388 

1908  18,121,707 

1909  23,095,389 

1910  26,855,893 

1911  27,733,2 65 


turns  on  their  outstanding^  capital  obli- 
gations, which  compared  with  other 
business  investments  should  be  about 
eight  per  cent.,  and  will  not  expect  or 
encourage  any  expectation  of  more 
than  this;  and  in  those  excepted  in- 
stances above  referred  to,  they  will 
only  ask  for  that  reasonable  return 
which  any  equitable  commission  or 
court  would  award  them . 

An  Important  Proposition. 

Telephone  stock,  in  other  words,  is 
an  investment  proposition,  to  be  bought 
and  held  for  income — not  a speculative 
proposition,  likely  to  vary  greatly  in 
price.  There  is  mighty  little  chance  of 


Dividends  Paid. 

Added  to 
Reserves. 

Added  to 
Surplus. 

$ 4,078,601 

$ 937,258 

$ 470,198 

5,050,024 

1,377,651 

970,611 

6,584,404 

522,247 

728,622 

8,619,151 

728,140 

1,217,374 

9,799,117 

586  149 

890,435 

9,866,355 

1,743,295 

1,424,388 

10,195,233 

1,773,737 

1,001,967 

10,943,644 

3,500,000 

1,825,744 

12,459,156 

3,000,000 

2,662,551 

17,036,276 

3,000,000 

3,059,113 

20,776,822 

3,000,000 

3,079,071 

22,169,450 

2,800,000 

2,763,815 

A Reasonable  Return. 

The  proportion  of  net  revenue  paid 
out  in  the  form  of  dividends  as  shown 
in  the  above  table  is  the  visible  expres- 
sion of  the  company’s  openly  expressed 
policy  to  pay  a fair  return  on  the  capi- 
tal invested  but  not  to  build  up  a great 
surplus  available  for  the  cutting  of 
"melons”  in  the  form  of  cash  or  stock 
dividends.  Just  what  this  policy  is  is 
best  expressed  in  President  Vail’s  own 
words : 

Except  where  in  the  extension  of 
business  extraordinary  risks  are  taken 
which  entitle  them  to  some  extra  pro- 
fit in  consideration  of  such  risks,  or  the 
net  returns  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
make  an  adequate  return,  if  any,  on  the 
capital,  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  and  associated 
utilities  controlled  by  it  are  and  will  be 
satisfied  with  reasonable  average  re - 


Telephone’s  dividend,  for  instance,  be- 
ing suddenly  jumped  to  10  per  cent.,  or 
of  an  extra  cash  dividend  being  de- 
clared. The  man  who  buys  it  with  any 
such  idea  in  his  mind  is  liable 
to  be  disappointed.  And  if  that  hap- 
pens, he  has  only  himself  to  thank. 
Through  its  annual  reports  and  in 
many  other  ways  the  company  has  tak- 
en every  opportunity  of  explaining  that 
its  policy  is  one  of  paying  a fair  re- 
turn on  the  investment  and  of  putting 
the  rest  of  its  earnings  back  into  the 
property  for  the  betterment  of  the  ser- 
vice offered. 

By  the  Telephone  Company,  to  put  . 
it  a little  differently,  its  position  as  a 
public  service  corporation  is  very  fully 
realized.  It  is  in  business,  of  course,  to 
earn  dividends  for  those  who  hold  its 
shares.  But  unlike  a manufactory  or  an 
industrial  combination,  it  is  not  purely 
a money-making  concern.  The  amount 
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it  wants  to  pay  or  expects  to  pay  in  di- 
vidends is  limited.  Like  a street-car 
line  or  a gas  plant  it  is  a servant  of  the 
public  and  carries  on  its  operations  un- 
der public  franchise.  Such  rates 
charged  the  public  as  would  allow  the 
company  to  pay  big  dividends  would  be 
an  imposition.  The  company  realizes 
that  fully.  It  doesn’t  want  to  charge 
high  rates.  It  only  wants  to  charge 
such  rates  as  will  allow  it  to  pay  a fair 
dividend  and  maintain  its  plant  at  the 
highest  possible  level  of  efficiency. 

Eight  per  cent,  is  what  the  telephone 
company  considers  a fair  dividend  and 
eight  per  cent  is  what  it  has  been  pay- 
ing for  years.  From  an  investment 
standpoint,  indeed.  Telephone  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a sure  “eight-percent- 
er” a stock  which  will  pay  that  amount 
through  times  good  and  bad.  Whether 
the  market  price  of  the  stock  is  high  or 
low  is,  therefore,  merely  a matter  of 
yield.  It  is  a good  deal  as  with  a 
bond. 


American  Telephone  & Telegraph's 
price  fluctuations  have  been  as  follows: 


N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange  Prices. 


Year 

H. 

L. 

Div. 

July,  ’12,  . . 

..  146% 

144% 

2 

June,  ’12,  . . 

. . 146% 

144% 

. . 

May,  ’12,  . . 

..  146% 

144% 

. . 

April,  ’12,  . . 

..  1471/2 

1 44% 

2 

March,  ’12,  . 

••  149V8 

144% 

. . 

Feb.,  '12,  . . . 

. . 144% 

139% 

Jan.,  ’12.  . . . 

. . 142% 

137% 

2 

Dec.,  ’ll.  .. 

. . 140% 

137% 

1911  

..  153% 

1311/, 

8 

1910  

..  143% 

126% 

8 

1909  

..  145% 

125 

8 

1908  

..  132% 

101 

8 

1907  

. . 133 

88 

8 

1906  

. . 144% 

ISO 

7% 

1905  

• • 148% 

131 

7 y2 

1904  

..  1491/2 

121 

7 y2 

1901-3 

. . 186 

1171/4 

7 y2 

At  1 40  an  eight  per  cent,  stock  yields 
5.71  per  cent.;  at  150,  5.33  per  cent.; 
at  160,  five  per  cent. 


POLITICS  AND  BUSINESS 


By  Elmer  H.  Youngman 


“Crops  will  continue  to  grow,  business  will  proceed,  and  the  Constitution 
will  endure  whether  the  next  President  shall  answer  to  the  name  of  Theo- 
dore, Woodrow  or  William” 


'T'HE  present  summer  seems  to  have 
*■  marked  the  high  tide  of  hysteria 
in  American  politics.  One  would  at 
least  have  to  go  as  far  back  as  the 
ante-bellum  days  to  find  anything  par- 
•alleling  the  exciting  scenes  at  Chicago 
and  Baltimore.  Were  it  possible  to 
discuss  these  lively  political  manifesta- 
tions with  insight  and  without  bias,  the 
result  ought  to  be  instructive.  But  the 
task  is  by  no  means  easy.  We  are  yet 
too  near  these  stirring  scenes  to  view 
S7G 


them  in  the  proper  perspective.  And 
no  matter  what  efforts  are  made  to  be 
impartial,  some  innate  prejudices  will 
crop  out.  The  superior  individual  who 
could  from  some  lofty  intellectual 
pinnacle  view  unmoved  the  strife  be- 
tween the  contending  factions,  would 
be  an  iceberg  incapable  of  dealing 
with  human  problems  sympathetically. 

He  is  a shallow  observer  of  present- 
day  conditions  who  fails  to  realize  that 
mankind  are  making  a fierce  struggle 
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to  move  forward,  politically,  socially 
and  industrially.  This  tendency  causes 
people  to  lend  a willing  ear  to  the 
preacher  of  “social  justice"  and  “in- 
dustrial democracy."  But  at  the  doc- 
trines proclaimed,  and  at  the  entire 
programme  of  the  so-called  progressive 
movement,  those  who  consider  them- 
selves conservatives  stand  aghast.  They 
fear  for  the  Constitution,  they  even 
despair  of  the  republic. 

We  are  moved  to  express  the  convic- 
tion that  the  Constitution  will  prove 
sufficiently  flexible  to  adapt  itself  to 
changing  conditions,  and  that  its  spirit 
will  endure  though  the  letter  may  be 
changed.  And  we  refuse  to  despair  of 
the  republic.  Were  this  a Fourth  of 
July  oration,  we  might  point  out  why, 
in  considerable  detail.  It  is  quite 
enough  to  give  one  reason — the  world 
has  never  before  in  its  history  seen  so 
many  free,  prosperous  and  happy  peo- 
ple gathered  together  in  one  nation 
working  resolutely  and  effectively  for 
economic  welfare  and  moral  uplift. 
And  doubtless  the  country  will  con- 
tinue to  go  forward  at  about  the  usual 
rate  whichever  of  the  three  ambitious 
gentlemen  now  contending  for  the 
Presidential  prize  shall  be  successful 
at  the  polls  in  November. 

The  bitter  conflict  between  Taft  and 
Roosevelt  undoubtedly  makes  for  the 
advantage  of  Governor  Wilson,  the 
Democratic  candidate.  Conceivably,  of 
course,  Roosevelt  might  draw  a large 
progressive  vote  from  the  Democrats 
and  thus  either  be  elected  himself  or 
give  the  election  to  Taft.  But  it  does 
not  look*  that  way  on  the  surface  of 
things  at  present.  Wilson  seems  to  be 
sure  of  holding  the  progressive  ele- 
ment of  his  own  party  and  of  making 
some  gains  from  the  same  element  in 
the  Republican  party.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  certain  that  Roosevelt 
will  draw  a heavy  support  from  some 
of  the  States  usually  Republican,  prob- 
ably enough  to  put  them  in  the  doubt- 
ful column  or  even  to  turn  them  to 
Wilson. 

But  political  prognostications  are 
exceedingly  hazardous.  The  issues  of 
the  campaign  are  hardly  shaped.  Who 
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can  tell  how  Governor  Wilson  may 
“wear"  as  a candidate?  His  nomina- 
tion has  been  well  received;  but  will 
his  strength  wax  or  wane  with  increase 
of  days  ? That  is  a question  which 
time  alone  can  answer.  And  who  can 
tell  how  successful  will  be  the  appeal 
of  Colonel  Roosevelt?  Will  his  cam- 
paign be  regarded  merely  as  a further 
effort  toward  personal  aggrandizement, 
or  will  it  turn  out  to  embody  mighty 
moral  issues  that  will  set  the  country 
ablaze  with  enthusiasm  for  him  and  his 
cause  ? Or,  on  the  other  hand,  will  the 
quiet,  thoughtful  voters  who  talk  little 
and  shout  less  conclude  that  wise  and 
safe  progress  will  best  be  assured  by 
giving  President  Taft  another  four 
years*  lease  of  power? 

Although  the  political  conventions  of 
this  year  have  been  marked  by  almost 
unprecedented  excitement,  it  is  remark- 
able how  little  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try appears  to  be  affected  by  all  this 
noise  and  fury.  A close  analysis  of  the 
platforms  adopted  at  Baltimore  and 
Chicago  tends  to  emphasize  the  re- 
semblances rather  than  the  differences 
existing  between  the  two  great  parties. 
The  contest  therefore  becomes  one  be- 
tween men  rather  than  between  oppos- 
ing principles.  An  examination  of  the 
personal  predilections  of  the  candi- 
dates is  thus  of  considerable  interest. 

President  Taft’s  attitude  on  public 
questions  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
his  acts  during  the  term  of  his  adminis- 
tration now  drawing  to  a close.  He 
has  made  an  honest  attempt  to  enforce 
the  anti-trust  laws,  has  favored  a tariff 
commission,  negotiated  a reciprocity 
treaty  with  Canada,  and  negotiated  ar- 
bitration treaties  with  Great  Britain 
and  France.  Grave  differences  of  opin- 
ions exist  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
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Government’s  policy  toward  the  big 
business  combinations.  But  President 
Taft  is  not  responsible  for  that  policy. 
He  does  not  make  the  laws,  but  it  is  his 
business  to  enforce  them.  In  the  pres- 
ent temper  of  the  public  mind,  we  do 
not  see  how  he  could  have  refused,  con- 
sistently with  his  oath  of  office,  to  pro- 
ceed legally  against  the  trusts.  The 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  failed 
because  that  country  rejected  it.  Prob- 
ably this  rejection  was  helped  by  some 
injudicious  utterances  of  Mr.  Clark, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  by  the  President  himself. 
Nevertheless,  the  responsibility  for  the 
failure  of  the  treaty  lies  wholly  with 
the  Canadian  Government.  The  arbi- 
tration treaties  failed  because  the  Sen- 
ate refused  to  ratify  them.  The  Tariff 
Commission — an  obviously  sensible 
method  of  dealing  with  that  vexed 
question,  which  threatens  every  four 
years  seriously  to  disturb  the  country’s 
business  calculations — has  not  yet  been 
in  operation  a sufficient  length  of  time 
to  demonstrate  its  efficiency. 

Time  will  probably  show  the  wis- 
dom of  the  President’s  course  in  re- 
gard to  these  great  measures,  and  im- 
partial history  will  uphold  the  part  he 
took  in  formulating  them. 

Mr.  Taft  is,  of  course,  well  equipped 
by  temper  and  training  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  Presiden- 
tial office.  He  has  rendered  his  country 
distinguished  and  honorable  service, 
the  memory  of  which  will  return  when 
the  passions  of  the  present  hour  shall 
have  passed  away  and  men  can  see 
more  clearly  than  they  now  do. 

37* 


The  President  has  shown  wisdom, 
patience — but  not  always  tact — in  the 
conduct  of  his  great  office.  He  has, 
with  a single  exception,  borne  himself 
with  a diginty  worthy  of  his  exalted 
station.  The  exception  was  when  he 
chose  to  enter  the  lists  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  contending  before  the 
people  for  their  support  for  the  Presi- 
dency. He  doubtless  believed  th/it  the 
occasion  demanded  such  action — an 
opinion  in  which  many  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s most  sincere  friends  have  never 
shared. 

But  there  is  one  severe  criticism 
which  has  been  aimed  at  the  President. 
And  it  is  in  substance  this  * a time 
came  when  it  was  his  to  choose  between 
service  to  the  people  and  subserviency 
to  the  bosses  who  make  politics  a trade, 
and  it  is  declared  that  he  chose  the  lat- 
ter. Of  course,  this  is  vigorously  de- 
nied by  Mr.  Taft,  and  he  has  time  and 
again  challenged  his  critics  to  point  out 
some  specific  act  of  his  tending  to  con- 
firm the  criticism.  The  President  has, 
like  all  his  predecessors,  accepted  the 
assistance  of  the  great  leaders  of  his 
party  (a  ‘‘leader”  is  a man  on  our  side; 
a “boss,”  one  on  the  other  side)  ; but 
this  doesn’t  mean  that  he  has  placed 
either  his  judgment  or  his  conscience 
in  their  keeping. 

Should  Mr.  Taft  be  re-elected,  it  is 
probable  that  his  course  toward  public 
questions  would  not  differ  substantially 
from  that  he  has  pursued  heretofore. 

Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  has  had,  we  be- 
lieve, no  political  experience  outside  the 
term  he  is  now  serving  as  Governor  of 
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New  Jersey.  In  active  political  life  he 
is  at  a disadvantage,  compared  with 
either  Mr.  Taft  or  Colonel  Roosevelt. 
He  has  made  a good  Governor,  but 
whether  he  will  show  a broad  grasp  of 
national  ^questions  cannot  yet  be  de- 
termined. A recognized  “progressive,” 
he  appears  to  be  wise  and  cautious.  He 
is,  of  course,  a man  of  fine  education 
and  of  lofty  purpose  and  character. 
Governor  Wilson’s  utterances  and  acts 
do  not  seem  to  be  such  as  need  occasion 
any  apprehension  to  legitimate  busi- 
ness, should  he  be  elected  President. 

While  unwise  radicalism  will  prob- 
ably form  no  part  of  Mr.  Wilson’s 
programme,  there  may  be  danger  in 
the  election  of  a new  Congress  with 
radical  tendencies.  The  Baltimore  con- 
vention was  controlled  by  Mr.  Bryan, 
who  dictated  its  candidate  and  wrote 
its  platform.  Mr.  Bryan  is  admired 
by  many  for  his  political  honesty  and 
his  zeal  as  a reformer.  But  even  those 
who  most  profoundly  admire  him  for 
these  qualities  do  not  trust  him  on  mat- 
ters of  governmental  policy  towards 
business.  A Congress  which  he  con- 
trolled might  adopt  a radical  policy 
that  would  disturb  the  business  of  the 
country. 

Strangely  enough,  Colonel  Roosevelt, 


generally  regarded  as  the  most  radical 
of  the  “progressives,”  appears  to  be 
making  a strong  bid  for  the  conserva- 
tive vote  of  the  country.  He  is  not  to 
depend  for  his  success  solely  upon  ex- 
coriation of  the  “bosses”  who  “stole” 
the  nomination  from  him,  but  is  going 
in  for  a long  economic  programme  and 
a less  drastic  attitude  toward  “big 
business”  than  has  characterized  Mr. 
Taft’s  administration.  He  unquestion- 
ably represents  a large  element  in  the 
Republican  party  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  tendency  of  things  in  that  or- 
ganization. But  at  the  time  this  is 
written  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  his  candidacy. 
Should  he  be  elected,  his  course  would 
probably  be  not  vastly  different  from 
the  period  of  his  former  incumbency 
of  the  Presidency. 

Summing  up  this  analysis  of  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  leading 
candidates  for  the  Presidency,  it  does 
not  seem  that  there  is  much  solid 
ground  for  business  apprehension, 
whoever  may  be  elected.  Crops  will 
continue  to  grow,  business  will  proceed 
and  the  Constitution  will  endure 
whether  the  next  President,  shall 
answer  to  the  name  of  William,  Theo- 
dore or  Woodrow. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  INVESTMENT 


By  S.  W.  Straus 


/T'HE  chief  characteristic  of  twenti- 
A eth  century  finance,  whereby  it 
differs  radically  from  finance  of  cent- 
uries past,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  fin- 
ancial basis  to-day  is  democratic.  This 
may  seem  like  a strange  statement  in 
an  age  of  great  combinations  of  capital 
and  great  centralizing  of  credit,  yet  it 
is  nevertheless  true. 

The  financial  structure  of  to-day 
rests,  to  a far  greater  extent  than  ever 
before,  on  the  shoulders  of  all  the 
people.  Banks  may  control  credit, 
underwriting  syndicates  may  market 
huge  bond  issues,  funds  may  be  furn- 


ished by  this  or  that  international 
house  for  international  enterprises,  but 
the  money  furnished,  after  all,  is  the 
people’s  money.  The  money  loaned  is 
loaned  by  the  people. 

Were  it  not  possible  to  take  great 
loans  and  split  them  up  into  bonds  and 
sell  these  bonds  to  the  public  as  safe 
investments,  the  railroads  would  find 
themselves  at  their  wits’  end  for  the 
wherewithal  to  meet  current  bills,  great 
corporations  would  be  forced  to  re- 
trench, and  even  nations  would  be  em- 
barrassed and  distressed. 

Not  long  since,  the  list  of  stock- 
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Bordens  Milk,  Com.  A Pfd.  Stock 
ChUds  (Rest.)  Com.  A Pfd.  Stock 


Computing-Tabulating  Rcdg.  Stock 
DuPont  Powder,  Com.  A Pfd.  Stock 
International  Nickel,  Com.  A Pfd.  Stock 
Lackawanna  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  Stock 
Mohawk  Valley  Stock 

National  Lt.,  Ht.  A Power,  Com.  ^ Pfd.  Stock 
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holders  of  one  of  our  greatest  “trusts” 
was  published,  showing  that  more  than 
12,000  people  were  the  owners  of  that 
corporation.  Thousands  more  had  ad- 
vanced it  funds  for  its  operations  by 
purchasing  its  bonds.  The  real  own- 
ers and  the  real  creditors  of  this  giant 
of  corporations  are  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  when  any  “smash  the 
trusts'’  policy  is  advocated  by  any  poli- 
tician, it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
real  owners  of  the  “trusts”  are  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  and  for  the  greater 
part,  people  of  moderate  means  and  of 
no  predatory  ambitions  whatever. 

The  time  has  gone  by,  long  since 
gone  by,  when  a few  men  could  both 
own  and  control  great  commercial  op- 
erations. The  few  may  still  control 
them,  but  they  cannot  hope  to  own 
them.  Their  ownership  is  diffused 
among  thousands  of  Americans. 

Likewise  has  the  time  gone  by  when 
any  banker,  or  group  of  bankers,  how- 
ever powerful  and  wealthy,  can  furn- 
ish the  capital  necessary  for  the  in- 
numerable needs  of  the  nation’s  com- 


it paid.  If  the  bonds  are  offered  at 
par,  the  bankers  have  purchased  them 
at  a small  discount.  If  they  are  offered 
at  a premium,  the  bankers  may  have 
paid  par  or  more  for  them.  In  a short 
time,  perhaps  only  a few  days,  the 
bonds  have  been  all  sold,  are  all  ab- 
sorbed by  the  investing  public,  the 
banking  house  of  So-and-So  has  re- 
ceived back  the  money  it  paid  out  for 
the  bonds,  plus  its  percentage  of  profit, 
and  it  has  its  money  on  hand  ready  to 
loan  again,  to  aid  in  the  reorganization 
perhaps,  of  the  P.  D.  Q.  railroad, 
which  has  been  in  difficulties,  or  to  fin- 
ance the  needs  of  a Central  American 
°4ipublic. 

The  Public  Makes  The  Loans. 

If  the  banking  house  loaned  its  own 
funds,  and  did  not  sell  the  loan,  it 
would  tie  up  the  entire  amount  of  capi- 
tal it  had  put  into  the  bonds.  It  might 
receive  a good  return  on  the  capital  in- 
vested, but  it  could  not  loan  that 
money  again  until  the  bonds  matured. 
Two  or  three  such  loans,  and  it  would 


mercial  life — or  of  half  a dozen  large 
units  of  that  commercial  life. 

We  read  in  the  newspapers  that  So- 
and-So,  bankers,  have  loaned  $250,- 
000,000  to  the  X.  Y.  Z.  railroad,  or 
$100,000,000  to  Japan.  But  at  the 
same  time,  comes  the  announcement  of 
the  new  bond  issue  of  the  X.  Y.  Z.  rail- 
road, or  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, offered  to  investors  and 
recommended  by  the  banking  firm. 

Really,  the  banking  firm  does  not 
make  the  loan.  It  purchases  the  bonds 
of  the  railroad  or  the  Eastern  power, 
and  immediately  sells  them  to  investors 
at  a price  slightly  higher  than  the  price 
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be  at  the  end  of  its  resources,  having 
used  up  all  its  available  working  capi- 
tal, and  would  have  to  retire  from  the 
business  of  loaning  money,  until  the 
loans  matured  and  its  capital  w*as  paid 
back. 

But  instead  of  keeping  the  loans  as 
a permanent  investment,  it  “turns  them 
over,”  or  “turns”  them,  as  the  financial 
phrase  goes,  sells  them  to  the  public, 
and  immediately  has  capital  on  hand  to 
make  another  loan.  It  will  thus  be 


seen  that  the  banking  house  does  not 
really  make  the  loan.  The  loan  is 
made  by  the  public,  made  from  the  al- 
most inexhaustible  reservoirs  of  cash 
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Miners  Bank,  Joplin,  Mo. 

W»  cordially  invite  correspondence  relative  to  opportunities  and  investments,  the  advan- 
tages of  Joplin  as  a manufacturing  point,  etc.  Accounts  and  collections  also  invited. 

Capital,  $100,000  Surplus,  $100,000  Deposits,  $750,000 


belonging,  in  the  aggregate,  to  the  peo- 
ple. One  man  contributes  $1,000,  an- 
other $10,000,  and  another  $100,000, 
according  to  his  resources  and  his  in- 
clination. 

A banking  house  thus  is  dependent 
on  the  people,  just  as  the  people,  for 
their  financial  needs,  are  dependent  on 
the  banking  house.  The  banker  is  use- 
ful to  the  railroad  or  the  foreign  na- 
tion desiring  to  borrow,  because  he  is 
in  touch  with  the  source  of  all  credit, 
the  people.  He  is  likewise  useful  to 
the  people  because  he  examines  and  in- 
vestigates the  loan  before  making  it, 
and  thoroughly  safeguards  it  before 
offering  it  to  the  public. 

But  finance  is  more  democratic  now 
than  ever  before.  A generation  ago, 
only  the  wealthy  owned  bonds  and  in- 
vestment knowledge  was  confined  to 
the  few.  Now,  the  science  of  sound  in- 
vestment is  generally  cultivated.  Its 
principles  are  becoming  more  and  more 
generally  understood.  With  the  issu- 


ance of  bonds  in  $500  and  even  $100 
denominations  the  small  investor — a 
being  unknown  before  the  twentieth 
century — is  purchasing  sound  securities 
as  he  lays  up  his  savings  and  his  pro- 
fits. A carpenter  in  Seattle,  a physi- 
cian in  Beaver  Dam,  Pa.,  a harness 
maker  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  a 
school  teacher  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  com- 
bine to  aid  in  constructing  a Chicago 
building  by  buying  the  first  mortgage 
bonds  secured  by  it.  Investors  in 
France  and  England  help  an  American 
railroad  buy  freight  cars  by  purchas- 
ing its  equipment  trust  notes. 

Indeed,  the  world  of  finance  is  at  its 
basis  a democracy.  In  reality,  he  who 
wishes  to  borrow  money  goes  for  his 
funds,  not  to  the  lender  of  money,  but 
to  the  people.  The  people  find  safe 
and  profitable  employment  for  their 
money  by  lending  it  to  finance  great 
enterprises,  making  their  loans  through 
the  recognized  channels,  the  investment 
banks. 


INVESTMENT  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES 


GUARANTEED  STOCKS. 

Quoted  by  W.  E.  Hutton  A Co.,  Dealers  in  In- 
vestment Securities,  60  Broadway,  New  York. 

(Guaranteeing  company  in  parenthesea) 

Bid.  Asked, 

Albany  & Susquehanna  (D.  A H.)..280  290 

Allegheny  & West'n  (B.  R.  I.  A P.).130  140 

Atlanta  A Charlotte  A.  L.  (So.R.R.).176 

Beech  Creek  (N.  T.  Central) 92  96 

Boston  A Lowell  (B.  A M.)  214 

Boston  A Albany  (N.  Y.  Cen.) 220  222 

Boston  A Providence  (Old  Colony). 296  200 

Broadway  A 7th  Av.  R.  R.  Co. 

(Met.  St.  Ry.  Co.)  180  190 

Brooklyn  City  R.  R.  (Bk.  H.  R.  R. 

Co.)  160  164 

Camden  A Burlington  Co.  (Penn. 

R.  R.)  180  140 

Cayuga  A Susquehanna  (D.L.&W.)  .205  216 

Christopher  A 10th  St.  R.  K.  Co. 

(M.  S.  R)  120  140 

Cleveland  A Pittsburg  (Pa.  R.  R.)..168  172 

Cleveland  A Pittsburg  Betterment..  98  100 

Columbus  A Xenia  206  202 

Commercial  Union  (Com'l  C.  Co.).. 100  110 

Concord  A Montreal  (B.  A M.) 166  162 

Concord  A Portsmouth  (B.  A M.)..170 
Conn.  A Pasaumpslc  (B.  A L.)....12S 
Conn.  River  (B.  A M.)  270 


Bid.  Asked. 

Dayton  A Mich.  pfd.  (C.  H.  A D.)..180  190 

Delaware  A Bound  B.  (Phlla.AR.)  .190  200 

Detroit,  Hillsdale  A S.  W.  (L.  8.  A 

J£  Q y gg  gg 

East  Pa. * (Phila!  ’ A Reading)  *.  ’.  *.  *.  *.  ’.126  126 

Eighth  Av.  St.  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.  0.800 
Elmira  A Williamsport  pfd.  (Nor. 

Cen.)  142  162 

Erie  A Kalamasoo  (J.  8.  A &).... 200  220 

Erie  A Pittsburg  (Penn.  R.  R.) 186  140 

Ft-  Wayne  A Jackson  pfd.  (L.  S.  A 

M.  8.)  128  182 

Franklin  Tel.  Co.  (West.  Union)... 110  116 

Forty-second  St.  A G.  St.  R.  R. 

(Met.  8t.  Ry.)  260  280 

Georgia  R.  R.  A Bk.  Co.  (L.  A N. 

A.  C.  L.)  266  270 

Gold  A Stock  Tel.  Co.  (W.  U.) 118  128 

Grand  River  Valley  (Mich.  Cent.).. 112  118 

Hereford  Railway  (Maine  Central).  86  92 

Inter  Ocean  Telegraph  (W.  U.)....  98  104 

Illinois  Cen.  Leased  Lines  (III.  Cen.)  92  96 

Jackson,  Lana.  A Saginaw  (M.  C.)..  80  86 


Joliet  A Chicago  (Chic.  A Al.) 160  166 

Kalamasoo,  Al.  A G.  Rapids  (L.  S. 

A 8.)  120  140 

Ken.  C-.  Ft.  Scott  A M.,  pfd.  (St. 

L.  A S.  F.)  77  80 

K.  C..  St  L & C.  pfd.  (Chic.  A Al.)106  180 

Little  Miami  (Penn.  R.  R.)  209  212 
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THE  BANKERS  MAGAZINE 


Advertisers  in  THE  BANKERS  MAGA- 
ZINE are  assured  of  a bona  fide  circula- 
tion among  Banks,  Bankers,  Capitalists 
and  others  in  this  and  foreign  countries, 
at  least  double  that  of  any  other  monthly 
banking  publication 


Bid.  Asked. 

Louisiana  A Mo.  Rlv.  (Chic.  A Atl.)135  ISO 
Mobile  A Birmingham  pfd.  4%  (So. 


Ry)  70  to 

Mobile  A Ohio  (So.  Ry.)  SO  *7 

Morris  A Essex  (Del.  Lack.  A W.).172  176 

Nashville  A Decatur  (L.  A N.) 186  190 

N.  Y..  Brooklyn  A Man.  Beach  pfd. 

(L.  I.  R.  R.)  106  120 

N.  Y.  A Harlem  (C.  A P.)  826  856 

N.  Y.  A Harlem  (N.  Y.  Central) 825  866 

N.  Y.  L.  A Western  (D.  L.  A W.).122  120 

Ninth  Av.  R.  R.  Co.  (M.  St.  Ry.  Co.)  140  190 

North  Carolina  R.  R.  (So.  Ry.) 168  167 


North  Pennsylvania  (Phils.  A R.)..19f 
North  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  (Erie  R.  R.)..  86  92 

Northwestern  Telegraph  (W.  U.)...116  125 

Nor.  A Wor.  pfd.  CN.Y..N.H.AH.) . .210 

Old  Colony  (N.  Y..  N.  H.  AH.) 188  191 

Oswego  A Syracuse  (D.  L.  A W.)..206  220 

Pacific  A Atlantic  Tel.  (W.  U.) 70  75 

Peoria  A Bureau  Val.  fC.R.I.AP.)  ...176  186 

Pitts.  B.  A L.  (B.  L.  E.  A C.  Co.).  61  66 

Pitta  Ft.  Wayne  A Chic.  (Pa.R.R.)  .169  172 

Pitta.  Ft.  Wayne  A Chic,  special 

(Pa  R.  R.)  U0  166 

Pitta,  McKeesport.  McW’port  A Y. 

(P.  A L.  EL  M.  a)  129  182 

Providence  A Worcester  (N.  Y..  N. 

H.  A H.)  270  ... 

Rensselaer  A Saratoga  (D.  A H.)..186  192 

Rome,  Watertown  A O.  (N.Y.Cen.) 

Saratoga  A Schenectady  (D.  A H.).162  172 

Second  Av.  St.  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.  Co.)  10  16 

Southern  Atlantic  Tel.  (W.  U.)....  90  100 


Sixth  Av.  R.  R.  (Met.  S.  R.  Co.)...  110  120 

Southwestern  R.  R.  (Cent,  of  Ga.).110  114 

Troy  A Greenbush  (N.  Y.  Cent. >...160  168 

Twenty-third  8t  R.  R.  (M.  a R.)..200  260 

Upper  Coos  (Maine  Central) 122 

Utica,  Chen.  A Susq.  (D.  L.  A W.) 

United  N.  J.  A Canal  Co.  (Pa.R.R.) 

Valley  of  New  York  (D..  L*.  A W.).117  122 

Warren  R.  R.  Co.  (D.,  L.  A W.) 166  170 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES. 

Quoted  by  J.  K.  Rice,  Jr.,  A Co.,  Brokers  and 
Dealers  In  Miscellaneous  Securitiea  38  Wall 


St.,  New  York. 

Bid.  Asked. 

Adams  Express  195  202 

American  Brass  185  140 

American  Chicle  Com 217  224 

American  Chicle  Pfd 100  104 

American  Express  195  200 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Com 60  65 

Autosales  Gum  & Chocolate  38  42 

Babcock  A Wilcox  109  112 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Com 122  & 124 

Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Pfd 108  110 

Bush  Terminal  70  85 

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  Com 188  194 

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  Pfd 115  117 

Computing-Tabulating-Recording  ...  48%  50% 

Del..  Lack.  A Western  Coal  380  390 

E.  I.  du  Pont  Powder  Com 198  203 

E.  I.  du  Pont  Powder  Pfd 95  100 

General  Baking  Co.  Com 30  35 

General  Baking  Co.  Pfd 81  83 

Gray  National  Telautograph  8 13 

Hudson  Companies  Pfd 50  55 

Hudson  A Manhattan  Com 15  18 

Hudson  A Manhattan  Pfd 25  27 

International  Nickel  Com 325  340 

International  Nickel  Pfd 106%  10S% 

International  Silver  Pfd 133 

Kings  Co.  E.  L.  A P 130  134 

Otis  Elevator  Com 72  77 

Otis  Elevator  Pfd 101  104 

Phelps.  Dodge  A Co 218  222 

Pope  Mfg.  Com 37  40 

Pope  Mfg.  Pfd 73  76 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Com 211  220 

Roval  Baking  Powder  Pfd 108  109% 

Rubber  Goods  Mfg.  Pfd 104  110 

Safety  Car  Heating  A Lighting 117  119% 

Sen  Sen  Chiclet  118  123 

Singer  Manufacturing  289  292 

Standard  Coupler  Com 34  39 

Texas  A Pacific  Coal  96  101 

Thompson-Starrett  Com 160  180 

Thompson-Starrett  Com.  (with  ctf.).175  200 

Thompson-Starrett  Pfd 109  115 

Union  Typewriter  Com 39  42 

Union  Typewriter  1st  Pfd 109  112 

Union  Typewriter  2d  Pfd 105  108 

U.  S.  Express  85  S9 

U.  S.  Motor  Com 1 1% 

U.  8.  Motor  Pfd 4%  5% 

Virginian  Railway  15  20 

Wells  Fargo  Express  133  1S7 

Western  Pacific  7 8 % 


ADVERTISING  BROUGHT  UP-TO-DATE 


TTHE  president  of  a Pittsburgh  sav- 
ings bank  called  in  his  advertis- 
ing manager  one  morning  and  said: 

“What  this  institution  wants  is  some 
striking  advertising  material,  some- 
thing that  has  a thought  in  it,  some- 
thing that  will  catch  the  eye  and  com- 
mand the  mind.  Fix  me  up  an  ad.  that 
will  make  a hit  when  it  is  published  in 
the  morning  papers/* 

Two  hours  later  the  advertising  man 


laid  this  on  the  bank  president's  table: 

IF  Elijah  were  living  to-day  there 
would  be  no  ravens  to  feed  him.  That 
brand  of  raven  has  gone  forever. 

THE  only  bird  that  will  feed  you 
now  is  the  eagle  on  the  American 
dollar. 

CATCH  the  eagles.  SAVE  the  dol- 
lars. If  you  do,  you  and  your  family 
will  never  starve;  you  will  have  Elijah 
backed  off  the  boards.  — Popular 
Magazine. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMERCE 
AND  TRADE  IN  BERLIN 


THE  American  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Trade  was  organized  in  the  spring 
of  1903  by  American  citizens  engaged 
in  business  in  Berlin.  It  was  called  into 
being  in  response  to  a recognized  growing 
need  for  an  association  which  should  rep- 
resent the  common  interests  of  firms  or 
individuals  directly  engaged  in  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany  and 
which  could  provide  for  effective  coopera- 
tion in  advancing  those  interests. 

In  the  main  features  of  its  organization 
and  management,  the  association  follows  the 
lines  of  an  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. One  of  its  chief  tasks  is  that  of 
giving  assistance  in  the  introduction  of 
American  goods  into  Germany  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  assisting  German  manufac- 
turers to  do  business  in  the  United  States, 
by  virtue  of  the  excellent  sources  of  infor- 
mation in  both  countries  at  its  command. 
It  stands  ready  to  lend  its  support  and  in- 
fluence in  any  direction  that  promises  to 
lead  to  closer  relations  between  the  two 
nations.  Much  of  its  w’ork  necessarily  con- 
sists of  the  examination  of  questions  con- 
cerning the  commercial  and  industrial  inter- 
ests of  the  two  countries,  where  these  have 
a practical  bearing  upon  business  enter- 
prises, and  the  promotion  of  measures  to 
facilitate  or  protect  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness between  them.  Since  its  inception,  the 
association  lias  taken  an  active  and  not  un- 
influcntial  part  in  all  trade  questions  arising 
between  the  two  governments  and  has  ac- 
tively aided  the  various  tariff  and  other 
commissions  sent  to  Germany  from  Wash- 
ington. Many  instances  could  be  cited  in 
which  its  intervention  has  been  of  direct 
practical  benefit  in  smoothing  away  diffi- 
culties hampering  the  trade  opportunities 
of  given  industries. 

Iii  this  work  it  has  benefited  from  the 
consistent  aid  and  encouragement  of  the 
governments  and  ministries  of  both  coun- 
tries. The  considerate  treatment  which  it 
has  always  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the 
German  government  may  be  taken  as  a 
sign  of  the  position  which  it  now  holds  in 
the  German  business  world.  It  is  frequently 
appealed  to  by  German  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce from  all  over  the  Empire  and  its 
opinions  huve  acknowledged  weight.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  association  is  indebted 
to  the  officials  of  the  State,  Treasury  and 
Commerce  and  Labor  Departments  at 
Washington  for  many  indications  of  con- 
fidence and  support.  The  American  Em- 
bassy and  the  American  Consular  corps 


have  also  shown  themselves  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  Association, 
working  with  it  hand  in  hand  for  the  pro- 
motion of  American  trade. 

The  growing  importance  of  Berlin  as  a 
distributing  center  makes  it  logically  the 
headquarters  for  many  American  firms 
wishing  to  establish  and  maintain  close 
trade  connections  with  Germany  and  cen- 
tral Europe.  Within  the  past  ten  years 
the  total  trade  of  Germany  has  increased 
from  9,852  millions  of  marks,  in  1901,  to 
16,627  millions  of  marks  in  1910.  The  total 
trade  of  the  empire  with  the  United  States 
has  increased  from  1,560  millions  of  marks 
to  1,867  millions  of  marks.  Germany’s  ex- 
ports to  America  now  aggregate  605  mil- 
lions of  marks  in  value  and  America’s  ex- 
ports to  Germany  amount  to  1,262  millions 
of  marks.  The  city  of  Berlin  and  the  cities 
which  are  in  close  touch  with  it  have  kept 
pace  with  this  astonishing  industrial  devel- 
opment of  modern  Germany.  With  a popu- 
lation of  more  than  two  millions  in  the  city 
of  Berlin  proper,  the  complex  of  munici- 
palities grouped  about  the  center  will  ex- 
ceed three  millions,  while  the  total  popula- 
tion of  “Greater  Berlin,”  according  to  the 
census  of  1910,  exceeds  3,700,000.  The  re- 
sult has  been  to  draw  business  interests  to 
this  point  to  an  increasing  degree.  The 
number  of  American  firms  having  agencies 
or  branch  offices  here  increases  yearly, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  chief 
German  houses  which  seek  a market  in  the 
United  States  have  their  main  offices  here. 

The  association  maintains  a suite  of 
offices  in  the  center  of  the  Berlin  business 
district  and  its  library,  its  extensive  collec- 
tion of  trade  papers,  reference  reports, 
books,  magazines  and  other  facilities  are 
always  at  the  disposal  of  members  and 
guests.  The  association  also  publishes  a 
semi-monthly  “Bulletin”  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  its  members  and 
keeping  them  informed  of  various  phases 
of  trade  and  commerce  between  the  two 
countries. 

Incidental  to  its  other  activities,  the  asso- 
ciation aims  from  time  to  time  to  bring  its 
members  together  upon  stated  occasions 
for  a closer  personal  contact.  In  addition 
to  the  annual  dinner  usually  held  in  Janu- 
ary, it  has  given  a number  of  dinners  and 
receptions  upon  the  occasion  of  the  visits 
to  Berlin  of  distinguished  members  of  the 
business  or  official  world. — Year  Book  of 
the  Association, 


SAFE  DEPOSIT 


A SAFETY-DEPOSIT  BOX  SYSTEM 

By  B.  D.  Housel 

C*  YSTEM  means  order,  and  order  as  a efficiency,  and  the  given  end  is  usually 
general  thing  means  efficiency.  Our  the  maximum  result  desired.  Let's 
new  friends,  Taylor,  Emmerson,  Gnatt,  apply  that  to  the  subject. 

Brandeis,  et  al.,  tell  us  that  efficiency 

means  getting  a maximum  of  result  Simplifying  Record  Systems. 

from  a minimum  of  effort. 

This  is  not  to  be  construed  a Savings  banks  and  trust  companies 
business  axiom  running  “Thou  shalt  not  want  to  reduce  the  record-keeping  inci- 
labor  over-industriously."  The  efficiency  dent  to  the  conduct  of  their  safety  cb- 
engineers  who  dabble  in  movement  posit  boxes  to  such  a minimum  as  will 
analyses  mean  that  you  shall  work  produce  a maximum  of  result.  Hence 
hard  and  harder  than  ever  before,  but  that  “given  end"  or  maximum  resolves 
get  results — and  maximum  results.  itself  into  these  demands:  the  system 

The  shortest  way  to  a “given  end"  is  must  provide  accurately  for  the  follow- 


FORM  1 — RENTERS’  RECORD  CARD FACE  (White) 


Note  that  the  card  is  divided  horizontally  into  two  portions  to  admit  of  the  signatures 
and  descriptions  of  co-renters.  It  may  also  be  utilized  by  placing  a firm  name  as  the 
renter  and  following  a detailed  description  of  two  persons  who  are  duly  authorized  to  have 
access  to  the  safe.  Where  the  box  is  rented  by  a corporation  and  certain  officers  have 
.been  authorized  severally  to  have  access  to  the  safe  a card  such  as  Form  4 is  desirable. 
(See  description).  In  the  event  of  co-renters  it  is  considered  advisable  to  make  out  two 
cards  reversing  precedence  of  renters’  names,  filing  alphabetically  according  to  first  renter’s 
name  appearing,  thus  establishing  a cross  index.  These  cards  are  indexed  alphabetically 
according  to  renter’s  name,  whether  it  be  individual  or  corporation.  See  Fig.  8 for  illus- 
tration of  practical  index  for  about  one  thousand  boxes. 
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Received  from  the  (fednV*  n &.Trt  e.  ) a receipt  for  rental  paid  for 

Safe  Deposit  Box  No.- - which  is  leased  by  the  undersigned  subject  to  all  the  rules 

and  regulations  of  said  Bank  as  endorsed  on  said  receipt  and  to  all  of  which  rules  and  regulations  the 
undersigned  hereby  expressly  agrees. 

also  acknowledge  to  have  received keys  of  said  Safe  Deposit  Box. 

Witness : 


Remarks : 


, hereby  rectify  that  all  the  property  placed  or  stored  in  the  vault  of  the 

,n  pursuance  of  the  letting  above  mentioned,  has  been  with- 
drawn therefrom,  and  is  now  in  the  owner’s  full  possession,  all  claims  against  the  liability  of  said 
Bank  therefore  being  waived  accordingly. 


FORM  1 —RENTERS'  RECORD  CARD REVERSE  SIDE 


The  upper  portion  is  an  excellent  form,  showing  acknowledgement  of  first  rental  receipt 
and  box  keys.  This  is,  however,  only  suggestive  and  can  be  altered  to  meet  individual  re- 
quirements. The  lower  portion  shows  practical  form  for  surrender. 


Name 

• 

Safe  No 

Attorney  (or  Deputy) 

bate 

Signature 

Residence 

Password 

Business 

Address 

Mother’s 
maiden  name 

Birthplace 

Age 

Husband’s  name 

Wife’s  name 

**  Height  Ft.  In. 

Complexion  Hair  Eyes 

Weight 

Figure 

Remarks 

( ft  an Vc's  TviTnfi.  ini  aJj-reS5^ 


FORM  2 — DEPUTY^  CARD — FACE 

Printed  on  buff  card  stock  and  filed  alphabetically  among  renters’  cards,  either  ac- 
cording to  renter's  name  or  deputy’s  name,  as  preferred,  the  color  being  the  distinguish- 
ing feature.  This  appointment  is  in  force  permanently  or,  correctly  speaking,  until  re- 
voked by  second  clause  on  reverse  side.  (See  Form  2 — Reverse).  Spok< 
nent  in  opposition  to  single  entry  deputy  appointment.  (See  Form  3). 


?n  ot  as  perma- 

Google 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  DEPUTY. 

. 19 

hereby  direct  the  (jvnW's  n»we)  , to 

permit . to  have  Access  to Safe 

in  the  Vaults  of  said  Bank,,  until  written  notice  te  the  contrary  is  given  said  Bank,  giving  and  granting  unto 

the  said full  power  and  authority  to  do  and 

perform,  with  reference  to  both  withdrawing  or  changing,  from  time  to  time,  the  contents  of  said  Safe,  or 
in  relation  to  any  other  thing  pertaining  thereto,  including  the  surrender  of  said  Safe  and  the  keys  thereof«  an 
things’  which  said  Bank,  or  its  agents  may  deem  necessary,  in  and  about  the  premises,  as  fully  to  ail  intents 

and  purposes  as might  or  could  do  if  personally  present,  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  ail  that  the 

said shall  do  or  cause  to  be  done  in  tne  premises. 

la  witness  whereof, have  hereunto  set hand  and  seal  a* 

this day  of A.  D. 

Witnesses  present:  _ 

r^n 

r^n 


19 _ 

Above  appointment  of  deputy — — — is  hereby  revoked 


Cc-'A’i)  


FORM  V DEPUTY'S  CARO — REVERSE 

This  needs  no  detailed  explanation,  it  l>eing  merely  the  authentic  appointment  and 
revocation  of  a deputy.  The  form,  however,  is  a good  one  and  should  be  noted  carefully. 
It, is  not,  of  course,  arbitrary  and  can,  therefore,  Ik*  arranged  to  meet  particular  demands. 


Bom  No 

APPOINTMENT  OF  DEPUTY  FOR  ONE  ENTRY. 

19 

hereby  designate  and  appoint — — whose 

signature  appears  below,  as duly  authorizsd  deputy,  equally  with to  have  access 

to  and  controll  ovar  Box  No. in  tha  vaults  of 

"t'BXVVC  bUlT«Bs) 

and  to  remove  the  contents  thereof  at  will ; and  it  shall  be  sufficient  identification  of  said  deputy  that  he 
produces  this  authorization  with  the  customers  key.  This  appointment  and  authority  shall  be  exhausted  by 
one  using  and  this  card  shall  be  surrendered. 

Witness:  JRio. 


Age  Complexion 

SIGNATURE  OF  OEPUTY 

Eyes  Height 

ADORE88 

FORM  3 SINGLE  ENTRY  DEPUTY  APPOINTMENT 


This  form  illustrates  n card  which  will  serve  as  a permanent  record  for  single  entries 
for  the  hank.  The  card  is  retained  by  the  bank  after  the  visit,  as  that  visit  cancels  it. 
It  is  used  to  meet  special  emergencies  in  some  cases  and  also  often  where  no  permanent 
deputy  has  been  appointed.  They  can  either  l>e  filed  alphabetically  in  a sjieeial  compart- 
ment for  single  entries  or  by  safe  number  hack  of  the  regular  “Record  of  Visits"  card. 
(Form  7).  The  latter  method  is  preferable. 
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• resolution  was  adopted  as  follows: 

"Rssolvod,  that  each  of  tha  following  named  parsons,  to-wtt : 


"be  and  W Is  hereby  duly  authorised  to  have  free  ecoess  and  Control  over  Box  N6 

"in  tha  vaults  of  the  said  THE  tu-me  * •««»  to  remove  the  oontenta  thereof  at  will,  and  that 

the of  thla  oompany  execute  all  documenta  necessary  for 

"that  puroosa,"  which  Is  hereby  certified. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  tha  parsons  above  named,  whose  signatures  appear  below,  are  severally  authorised  accordingly. 
WITNESS  the  sail  of  said  corporation,  the  hand  of  its  _ __ __ __ ______  and  the  attestation  of  Its  Secretary,  at 

Winona,  *hi>  day  nr  a o.  19 

ATTEST : 


Secretary. 

SIGNATURES  OF  PERSONS  AUTHORIZED 


FORM  4 — SEVERAL  ACCESS  AUTHORIZATION  — (Bllie) 


As  previously  explained,  this  card  is  for  use  where  a corporation  authorizes  certain 
officers  severally* to  have  access  to  a box.  It  is  sometimes  deemed  advisable  to  use  a 
separate  descriptive  card  made  out  for  each  signer  and  handle  them  much  the  same  as 
deputies.  The  original  card  is  filed  exactly  the  same  as  the  regular  renter’s  card,  this,  in 
fact,  being  a renter’s  card,  hut  of  a slightly  different  character  than  the  ordinary  card. 


FORM  5 LEDGER  AND  EXPIRATION  CARD 


This  is  an  extremely  important  card  and 
brings  out  the  capabilities  of  the  tab  card 
as  a cross-indexing  agent.  It  is  white, 
tabbed  monthly,  January  to  December.  One 
card  is  made  out  for  each  renter,  showing 
name  and  address,  safe  number,  rate  paid 
and  date  began.  When  the  safe  is  rented 
the  first  year's  rental  is  set  down  in  the 
debit  column  and  credited  when  paid  in  the 
credit  column.  Renewals,  of  course,  are 
posted  at  the  year’s  end  in  the  debit  col- 
umn. The  illustration  shows  how  that  por- 
tion of  the  system  would  appear  in  actual 
operation.  The  tabs  indicate  the  expiration 
date  and  enable  the  user  of  the  system  to 
elect  each  month  the  cards  for  rentals 


falling  due.  For  instance,  the  latter  part 
of  December  the  operator  removes  all  cards 
bearing  the  January  tab,  sends  the  renter 
a statement  for  the  next  year’s  rental, 
makes  debit  posting,  and  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. This  card  is  a great  combination 
of  simplicity  and  accuracy.  The  cut  shows 
a portion  of  the  alphabetical  guides  in 
Form  8. 


FORM  6 SAFE  HISTORY  CARD  OR  RECORD  OF 

SAFES 


This  is  an  auxilliary  record  of  safes 
tabbed  numerically  0 to  9.  It  forms  a com- 
plete history  of  each  safe,  as  under  the 
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column  headed  “Name  of  Renter”  are  en- 
tered the  names  of  all  who  successively  rent 
the  safe.  Convenient  spaces  are  provided 
for  the  lock  numbers  used  by  each  renter, 
date  locks  are  changed  and  the  dates  of 
surrender.  This  cut  also  shows  how  the 
system  appears  in  operation,  being  a more 
detailed  view  of  Form  9. 


ing  features:  The  renter’s  signature 
and  personal  description ; if  co-renters, 
both  signatures  and  descriptions;  depu- 
ty’s permanent,  conditional  and  single 
entry  appointments  including  personal 
descriptions  thereof ; corporations  hav- 
ing issued  admittance  authorization  to 
certain  officers  severally;  ledger  record; 
expirations;  box  histories  and  record  of 
visits. 

The  card  system  here,  as  in  all  de- 
tailed systems,  adapts  itself  readily  to 


the  requirements.  The  facilities  for 
double  indexing  by  tab  cards  are  here 
emphasized,  no  other  method  so  admir- 
ably producing  the  results  with  a mini- 
mum of  effort — hence  their  efficiency. 

Every  feature  is  taken  care  of  in  the 
following-described  system  which  is 
illustrated  accurately  by  forms.  The 
cards  shown  are  six  inches  wide  and 
four  inches  high,  and  are  filed  as  in- 
dicated by  the  indexing  illustrations. 
These  admit  of  accurate  and  rapid  ref- 
erence. 

It  ’must  be  understood  that  as  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  this  system 
provides  for  nearly  every  detail  that 
could  develop  where  an  accurate  rec- 
ord of  safety  deposit  boxes  is  required. 
It  must  also  be  understood  that  the 
outline  can  be  altered  to  meet  the  spe- 
cific requirements  of  individual  cases. 


BOX 


NAME 


■1 

■1 

■■ 

■■ 

■i 

■i 

■■ 

■i 

■■ 

■■ 



BjjS 

H 

fl 

B 

B 

fll 

1 

1 

Bl 

B 

■ 

1 

1 

B 

B 

Bl 

fl 

1 

B 

B 

B 

31 

FIB. 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■l 

■ 

l 

■ 

■ 

l 

l 

l 

■ 

■ 

1 

■ 

■ 

i 

| 

■ 

APR. 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

1 

1 

■ 

l 

■ 

■■ 

1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

MAY 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

| 

■ 

■ 

■ 

JUNE 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

l 

l 

■ 



JULY 

■ 

l 

1 

■ 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

■ 

i 

AUQ. 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

1 

fl 

■ 

■ 

1 

fl 

1 

■ 

■ 

SEPT 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

1 

l 

■ 

1 

1 

■ 

■ 

OCT. 

NOV. 

DEC. 

_ 

_ 

_ 















- - 

FORM  7 — RECORD  OF  RENTERS*  VISITS  OR  CALL  RECORD 


These  cards  are  white,  tabbed  0 to  9,  and  are  indexed  and  operated  exactly  as  Form 
6.  They  are  numbered  consecutively  and  set  up  in  the  card  cabinet  blank.  This  is  a 
new  feature  and  comes  into  use  because  of  little  differences  some  banks  have  had  with 
customers  who  claim  that  their  safes  have  been  disturbed  between  their  visits  to  the 
bank.  The  clerk  or  official  in  charge  of  the  safe-deposit  boxes  uses  this  card  to  record 
the  visit  to  the  vaults  of  every  renter.  For  example:  Mr.  Smith  applies  for  admission  to 
his  safe  on  June  13,  and  the  number  of  his  safe  is  332.  Before  the  official  allows  him 
to  enter  the  vault  he  refers  to  card  for  safe  No.  322,  and  in  the  space  opposite  June  and 
under  the  column  13,  he  places  a small  check  mark,  or  requests  Mr.  Smith  to  place  his 
initials  therein.  Some  months  later  Mr.  Smith  may  come  in  and  claim  that  his  safe  has 
been  disturbed  and  is  sure  that  he  has  not  examined  it  for  a year  or  more.  Reference  to 
this  card  enables  the  official  to  refresh  Mr.  Smith's  memory. 
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o mu  or 
Vterr 

owHwrum  or  visitor 

GHSMPfTVRE  OT  WITHe»» 

1 

i 

FORM  7a— RECORD  OF  VISITS 


Another  form  of  recording  renters’  visits.  This  form  is  preferred  by  many  banks,  as 
it  does  away  absolutely  with  any  chance  for  dispute.  Every  visit  to  the  box  must  be 
recorded  by  the  signature  of  the  visitor  and  the  signature  of  a witness  (usually  the  cus- 
todian of  the  boxes). 

An  additional  daily  record  is  kept  by  some  banks  showing  all  signatures  of  parties 
visiting  boxes  on  a given  day.  This  is  usually  a bound  book  in  the  form  of  a diary. 

When  a renter’s  contract  ceases  the  correct  closing  entries  are  made  as  shown  by  the 
forms  illustrated,  viz., — renter’s  surrender,  revocation  of  deputy,  history  card  (date  of 
surrender  and  change  of  lock  and  call  record  closed).  All  cards  except  the  box  history 
cards  are  then  removed  from  the  active  file  and  placed  in  a seperate  drawer  for  “Former 
Renters.”  New  cards  are  made  out  for  new  patrons. 


FORM  8 ALPHABETICAL  INDEX  FOR  RENTERS, 

DEPUTIES  AND  EXPIRATION  CARDS. 


FORM  9 NUMERICAL  INDEX  USED  FOR  SAFE 

HISTORY  RECORD  AND  CALL  RECORD 


The  division  as  illustrated  will  index  1000 
to  2000  cards  very  satisfactorily.  In  the 
manufacturer’s  parlance  it  is  termed  a No. 
80  subdivision. 


It  consists  of  sets  of  guides  occupying 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  drawer  only.  The 
tabs  at  the  right  are  projections  from  the 
actual  record  cards. 
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FIGURE  10 CABINET  FOR  FILING  RECORDS 


With  Form  7 the  system  is  complete  with 
the  exception  of  a cabinet,  as  shown  by 
Fig.  10.  An  outfit  to  keep  the  records  for 
1000  boxes  can  be  secured  from  any  up- 
to-date  filing  system  house  for  about  JjytO. 
Larger  outfits  at  a smaller  proportionate 
cost.  This  includes  printed  cards,  guides, 
cabinet  and  in  fact,  every  item  necessary 
for  immediate  operation. 


Ordinarily  an  accurate  and  sufficiently 
detailed  system  could  be  provided  by 


using  Forms  1,  2,  5,  6 and  7 in  con- 
nection with  the  indexing  material  for 
those  forms. 

This  system  is  in  use  in  many  banks 
and  is  giving  satisfaction.  In  some 
cases  the  minor  details  have  been 
slightly  altered  and  a few  of  the  forms 
combined  or  omitted  to  meet  special 
conditions;  but  the  principle  and  outline 
remain  the  same.  The  smaller  banks 
are  eliminating  Forms  3,  4 and  7,  while 
the  larger  ones  are  enlarging  upcii 
them.  In  a few  instances  the  renters 
and  deputies*  cards  are  being  combined, 
in  which  case  reference  is  made  to  the 
records  by  the  renter’s  name  only. 

The  necessity  of  accuracy  in  details 
of  this  kind  of  record  can  only  be 
properly  annreciated  by  those  connect- 
ed directly  with  safety  deposit  box 
records.  The  "encral  principle,  how- 
ever, will  appeal  to  all  who  have  to 
come  in  touch  with  them — the  renter 
included. 


BANKING  PUBLICITY 

Conducted  by  T.  D.  MacGregor 


COMMERCIAL  BANK  ADVERTISING 

By  the  Editor  of  this  Department  in  “Advertising  and  Selling*'  Magazine 


T T has  always  been  customary  to  begin 
an  article  on  bank  advertising  by 
saying  that  “the  day  when  banks  ad- 
vertised only  by  publishing  a formal 
business  card  or  financial  statement,  ex- 
pecting no  definite  results  from  their 
advertising  expenditure  are  rapidly 
passing  away.” 

But  in  this  article  I propose  to 
eschew  that  trite  though  true  state- 
ment, and  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  banks  actually  trace  advertising 
results  by  methods  similar  to  those 
used  by  other  advertisers,  quoting  the 
opinions  of  typical  bankers  on  the  suc- 
cess of  their  advertising  and  confining 
my  references  almost  entirely  to  com- 
mercial bank  advertising — for  various 
reasons  the  most  difficult  to  prove  di- 
rectly profitable. 


It  is  a fact  that  while  bankers  hud 
that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  keep 
tabs  on  results  from  advertising  for 
savings  accounts,  certificates  of  deposit, 
safe  deposit,  Investment  and  trust  busi- 
ness, it  is  harder  work  and  perhaps  re- 
quires more  faith  to  trace  the  results  of 
advertising  for  commercial  banking 
business — the  accounts  of  merchants, 
manufacturers  and  the  big  borrowers 
generally,  but  it  can  be  done,  because 
it  is  being  done. 

Tracing  Results  Systematically. 

The  Title  Guarantee  & Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York  is  a large  ad- 
vertiser, and  Mr.  Horace  Anderson,  its 
advertising  manager,  makes  a syste- 
matic effort  to  trace  advertising  re- 
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suits  in  all  branches  of  its  business — 
not  only  in  mortgages,  mortgage  cer- 
tificates, title  insurance  and  trust  mat- 
ters, but  also  in  commercial  bank  ac- 
counts. 

In  advertisements  of  any  special 
feature  of  service  described  in  a book- 
let, Mr.  Anderson  has  found  that  the 
newspaper  or  magazine  advertisements 
can  be  “keyed”  in  a very  satisfactory 
manner  by  giving  the  booklet  a differ- 
ent letter,  as  “Booklet  A,”  “Booklet 
B,”  etc. 

Inasmuch  as  this  institution  has  no  book- 
let devoted  especially  to  the  commercial 
banking  feature  of  its  business,  Mr.  Ander- 
son keeps  his  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  adver- 
tising results  in  this  direction  by  asking  the 
men  in  the  bank  who  come  into  contact  with 
new  customers  to  find  out  tactfully  from 
each  opener  of  a new  account  what  brought 
him  to  the  institution.  Advertising  gets 
credit  for  its  due  share. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  this  bank 
that  the  wording  of  an  advertisement,  espe- 
cially the  phraseology  of  a headline,  often 
enables  the  people  in  the  bank  to  trace  the 
direct  results  of  advertising,  because  in 
writing  a letter  to  the  bank  or  in  talking  to 
the  teller  at  the  window,  a certain  fact  or 
phrase  in'  the  advertisement  is  referred  to 
by  the  new  customer  or  inquirer.  In  many 
cases  the  newcomer  introduces  himself  by 
saying,  “I  saw  your  advertisement  in  the 
subway"  (or  in  the  “Times,"  “Sun,"  “Mail," 
etc.,  as  the  case  may  be). 

In  circularizing,  this  institution  is 
able  to  check  up  results  very  carefully 
by  making  a special  proposition  or  by 
using  a reply  postcard  which  automat- 
ically shows  the  source  of  the  inquiry. 

At  the  time  this  article  is  being  writ- 
ten this  institution  is  sending  out  13,000 
copies  of  an  imitation  personal  letter 
to  companies  and  individuals  located  in 
that  section  of  downtown  New  York 
approximately  bounded  by  Pine  street 
on  the  south,  William  street  on  the 
east,  Vesey  street  on  the  north  and 
Greenwich  street  on  the  west.  The 
addresses  were  taken  from  the  latest 
directory  of  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company.  The  letter  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

I>ear  Sir: 

Your  location  within  a comparatively 
short  distance  of  our  office  at  No.  176 
Broadway,  makes  our  banking  department 
a convenient  place  for  you  to  deposit  money 


A LOCALIZED  CAMPAIGN 


and  conduct  your  banking  business.  You 
will  have  in  mind  one  other  consideration 
beside  that  of  convenience,  i.  e.,  safety. 

Our  deposits  to-day  are  a little  over  $30,- 
000,000.  Our  capita],  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  are  more  than  $16,000,000.  This  is 
an  extraordinary  ratio  of  capital  to  depos- 
its and  shows  exceptional  safety  to  the  de- 
positor. The  double  liability  on  our  stock 
makes  a further  guarantee  to  depositors  of 
over  $4,000,000. 

We  will  make  loans  on  acceptable  col- 
lateral or  discount  paper  of  mercantile 
houses  of  assured  position  and  sound  credit. 
We  have  a large  and  efficient  office  force 
and  can  assure  you  prompt  attention  on  any 
banking  matter. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  about 
keeping  your  account  with  us,  either  as  a 
checking  account  or  on  certificate  of  de- 
posit. If  you  will  present  this  letter,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  you  personally,  or 
should  you  prefer,  shall  ask  a representa- 
tive of  our  banking  department  to  call  to 
see  you,  if  you  will  request  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  O.  Stanley, 

Second  Vice-President, 
Manager  Banking  Department. 

Accompanying  the  letter  is  a card 
bearing  the  latest  statement  of  the 
bank  and  on  the  back  the  map  repro- 
duced herewith. 

The  results  of  this  special  c am- 
paign  are  pronounced  and  the  hank 
people  expect  to  have  many  new  de- 
positors on  their  books  as  a result  of  it. 

A detailed  system  of  keeping  tal)3  on 
the  results  from  advertising  in  the  vari- 
ous magazines  is  kept  covering  both  in- 
quiries and  actual  business,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  this  article,  that  is  another 
story,  inasmuch  as  this  branch  of  the 
advertising  has  to  do  with  a saving  in- 
vestment rather  than  commercial  bank 
accounts. 

The  important  thing  in  this  connec- 
tion is  the  fact  that  here  is  a large 
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bank  which  has  found  it  possible  to 
devise  a practical  working  system  to 
keep  track  of  the  results  of  its  ad>  er- 
asing. 

That  its  officers  are*satisfied  that  ad- 
vertising pays  this  particular  institu- 
tion is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  a large  and  consistent  adver- 
tiser for  many  years,  and  its  business 
has  grown  enormously  during  that 
time. 

This  may  be  an  illustration  of  the 
fallacy  known  to  the  logicians  as  “Post 
hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc"  (after  this, 
therefore  on  account  of  this),  but  Mr. 
Anderson  does  not  think  so. 

The  officers  of  the  New  Netherland 
Bank  of  41  West  34th  street,  New 
York  City,  are  also  firm  believers  in 
the  good  results  of  advertising  for 
commercial  banking  business.  The 
bank  does  some  newspaper  advertising 
and  supplements  it  with  a good  deal  of 
circularizing  and  form  letter  work. 

Situated  as  it  is  in  the  center  of  the 
shopping  district,  the  bank  makes  a 
special  appeal  for  the  banking  business 
of  women.  An  advertising  plan,  ap- 
pealing to  ladies,  which  proved  very 
successful  in  bringing  in  new  accounts 
involved  the  use  of  President  J.  Adams 
Brown’s  personal  card  of  introduction 
to  Cashier  Curtis  J.  Beard,  accompany- 
ing an  attractive  booklet,  entitled 
“Your  Requirements  and  the  New 
Netherland  Bank.” 

The  two  letters  used  were  as  follows : 

NO.  1. 

Dear  Madam: 

I have  taken  up  with  Mr.  Beard  the  mat- 
ter of  inviting  you  to  open  an  account  with 
us  and  I am  sending  you  my  card  of  intro- 
duction to  him. 

I hope  you  will  find  it  possible  to  stop  in 
and  look  over  our  bank  and  make  his  ac- 
quaintance very  soon. 

I might  add  that  this  bank  is  in  splendid 
condition  to  handle  your  account  and  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  these  facts: 
that  w'e  are  a commercial  hank,  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  officers  and  directors  of  this 
corporation  and  not  affiliated  with  any 
other  financial  institution.  All  questions 
are  answered  promptly  and  without  appeal 
to  some  one  else.  Courtesies  are  extended 
freely,  consistent  with  sound  banking. 


If  Mr.  Beard  should  be  out  when  you  call, 
I shall  be  glad  to  have  you  ask  for  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Adams  Brown, 
President. 

NO.  2. 

Dear  Madam: 

Some  time  ago  I sent  you  my  card  of  in- 
troduction to  our  cashier.  I have  not  heard 
from  you  and  Mr.  Beard  informs  me  that 
you  have  not  called  on  him.  We  both  would 
like  to  have  you  open  an  account  with  us 
and  I personally  assure  you  that  I will  go 
out  of  my  way  to  make  it  pleasant  for  you. 

As  you  know,  every  bank  has  a different 
way  of  extending  courtesies,  and  we  believe 
our  methods  will  appeal  to  you.  The  per- 
sonal element  is  very  strong  here  and  the 
fact  that  the  management  is  vested  in  the 
active  heads  enables  us  to  favor  promptly, 
which  is  quite  impossible  in  the  bulky  finan- 
cial institution. 

If  you  find  the  demands  on  your  time 
prevent  you  from  coming  to  see  us,  then  I 
or  some  one  from  the  bank  will  call  on  you, 
if  you  will  kindly  send  me  your  card  with  a 
date  and  hour  written  on  it. 

I hope  I shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  you  soon. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  Adams  Brow'n, 
President. 

Some  Actual  Figures. 

C.  L.  Chilton,  Jr.,  furnishes  some 
facts  and  figures  concerning  the  ad- 
vertising of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  of  which  he  was 
formerly  advertising  manager.  He 

says  that  the  figures  on  the  advertising 
were  kept  as  carefully  as  the  general 
books  of  the  bank. 

During  three  years  of  advertising, 
this  institution’s  net  gain  in  new  com- 
mercial accounts  was  30.5%  over  the 
total  number  of  accounts  on  the  books 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  37  years  of 
the  bank’s  history.  Newspaper  adver- 
tising was  only  part  of  this  successful 
campaign.  In  these  three  consecutive 
years,  multigraphed  letters  brought  in 
779  new  accounts,  aggregating  about 
$150,000  in  first  deposits. 

Careful  cost  figures  were  kept  to 
see  whether  the  results  warranted  the 
expense.  During  the  three  years  the 
following  figures  were  obtained: 

Cost  per  new'  account,  $2.25,  $2.01  and 
$1.67  for  the  first,  second  and  third  years, 
respectively. 
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Cost  for  each  $1,000  of  new  deposits, 
$10.40,  $4.87  and  $4.40,  respectively. 

The  total  advertising  cost  for  the  third 
year  was  20.3  per  cent,  lower  than  that  of 
the  first  year. 

The  cost  figures  include  advertising 
for  Safe  Deposit,  Travelers  Cheques, 
etc.,  but  these  are  charged  against  the 
commercial  business. 

W.  O.  Boozer  of  the  Barnet 
National  Bank  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is 
emphatically  of  the  opinion  that  adver- 
tising for  commercial  accounts  is 
profitable,  especially  when  the  indirect 
bearing  is  taken  into  consideration,  for 
every  new  account  gained,  of  whatever 
description,  adds  some  influence.  He 
says : 

We  advertise  rather  freely  and  personally 
I believe  it  has  paid  us  very  large  divi- 
dends. The  mediums  we  use,  principally, 
are  personal  and  circular  letters,  booklets, 
folders,  moving  picture  screens,  magazines, 
the  usual  “donation”  ads.  and  the  local 
newspapers;  running  a daily  ad.  in  the  af- 
ternoon paper,  in  the  centre  of  the  “Want 
Column”  page,  and  an  ad.  three  times  a 
week  in  the  morning  paper.  These  ads.  are 
not  repeated,  but  are  new  matter  each  time. 

I do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  . 
most  small  accounts  go  where  they  are 
asked  and  are  told  to  go,  both  commercial 
and  savings,  and  in  the  aggregate  the 
amount  is  surprisingly  large.  As  a rule, 
this  class  of  business  does  not  ask  for  ac- 
commodations. Gaining  a surplus  from 
these  accounts,  the  banker  is  letter  able  to 
take  care  of  large  borrowing  accounts,  so, 
indirectly,  advertising  affects  the  largest 
commercial  account. 

Oftentimes  commercial  accounts 
come  as  a collateral  result  of  adver- 
tising for  other  business,  sort  of  a 
by-product,  as  it  were.  For  instance, 
the  Peoples  National  Bank  of  West- 
field,  N.  J.,  conducted  a campaign  for 
savings  accounts  in  March  last  and 
opened  1600  in  three  weeks  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $250,  and  incidentally  opened 
approximately  one  hundred  other  ac- 
counts in  the  safe  deposit  and  com- 
mercial departments  during  the  same 
period. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Mortimer,  Cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Berkeley,  Cal., 
says : 

This  bank  and  our  affiliated  institution, 
the  Berkeley  Bank  of  Savings  and  Trust 
Company,  advertise  in  many  different  ways. 
We  use  the  newspapers,  college  publications, 


programmes,  circulars,  booklets,  follow-up 
letters  and  novelties  of  many  kinds. 

I believe  that  financial  results  have 
come  to  us  through  the  systematic  and  con- 
sistent campaign  we  have  followed.  The  re- 
sources of  this  and  our  affiliated  bank  have 
increased  in  a highly  satisfactory  manner 
and  our  advertising  has  been  a contributing 
factor  in  this  increase. 

We  give  particular  attention  to  our  ser- 
vice here  and  at  frequent  intervals  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  bank  visits  the  several  de- 
partments and  impresses  upon  the  tellers 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  high 
standard  of  service  which  we  believe  we 
have  established. 

The  Lincoln  Trust  Company  of  Bos- 
ton cites  an  instance  of  the  long- 
distance pulling  power  of  advertising 
in  the  case  of  a man  from  Maine,  who 
came  into  the  institution  to  open  an 
account,  stating  that  he  had  been  in- 
tending to  establish  a banking  connec- 
tion in  the  city  for  some  time,  and  that 
this  bank’s  newspaper  advertisements 
had  led  him  to  start  the  account  at 
once  and  with  that  bank. 

Henry  M.  Lester,  President  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  New  Rochelle,  N. 
Y.,  says: 

People  do  not  often  volunteer  the  infor- 
mation that  it  was  through  our  ads.  that 
they  came  to  the  bank,  but  we  are  making  a 
steady  increase  in  our  commercial  accounts. 
People  do  read  our  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers,  as  I have  heard  comments  made 
upon  them  a good  deal  by  our  own  custom- 
ers and  also  by  others  outside  who  are  in- 
terested in  publicity. 

Frequent  Change  of  Copy. 

J.  M.  Berry,  Vice-President  of  the 
Central  National  Bank  of  Tulsa,  Okla., 
says : 

We  made  use  of  your  advertising  and 
received  a great  many  favorable  comments 
upon  the  subject  matter  of  our  advertise- 
ments. I believe  that  commercial  accounts 
can  be  secured  from  newspaper  advertising 
in  sufficient  amount  to  warrant  such  ex- 
pense, provided  such  advertising  is  done 
judiciously,  changing  the  matter  frequently 
to  keep  the  particular  subject  of  business 
before  the  public  in  a readable  and  inter- 
esting way. 

The  Value  of  an  Account. 

In  thinking  of  the  results  of  com- 
mercial bank  advertising,  it  is  well  to 
consider  when  an  account  is  profitable 
to  a bank.  That  differs  according  to 
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circumstances.  An  account  once  se- 
cured becomes  increasingly  valuable. 
So  that  while  at  first  it  may  even 
mean  a loss  to  the  bank  to  carry  it,  the 
chances  are  that  in  the  long  run  it  will 


become  profitable  and  eventually  lead 
to  a great  deal  of  new  business,  not 
only  from  the  original  depositor,  but 
also  from  his  relatives,  friends  and 
business  associates  whom  he  influences. 


HOW  BANKS  ARE  ADVERTISING 


Note  and  Comment  on  Current  Financial  Advertising 


A RATHER  unusual,  but  none  the 
***■  less  valuable,  piece  of  advertising 
literature  is  issued  by  the  Barnett 
National  Bank,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  It 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a cook 
book  entitled:  “What  to  Cook  and  How 
to  Cook  It.”  While  the  good  house- 
wife pages  over  the  book  to  find  sea- 
sonable recipes,  she  finds  between  the 
paragraph  on  “Poor  Man’s  Layer 
Cake”  and  “Eggless  Cake,”  the  ad- 
monition “In  seasons  of  prosperity 
prepare  for  seasons  of  want.”  The 
cover  is  almost  wholly  given  up  to  ad- 
vertising matter  of  the  bank,  and  there 
are  several  full  pages  of  advertising 
interspersed.  The  last  word  in  prac- 
tical psychology  is  the  “Price,  25 
Cents”  on  the  cover,  which  will  make 
the  recipient  prize  the  book  even  if  she 
does  get  it  for  nothing. 


E.  P.  Simpson,  Jr.,  assistant  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Toc- 
coa,  Ga.,  writes: 

Enclosed  I am  sending  you  copy  of  a 
recent  letter  which  I sent  to  our  stockhold- 
ers. Within  a week  after  mailing  this  let- 
ter I have  received  a dozen  direct  answers 
to  same.  Thinking,  perhaps,  that  it  might 
interest  some  of  your  subscribers  and  mem- 
bers of  your  advertising  exchange,  I am 
sending  you  the  enclosed  copy. 

The  copy  of  the  letter  follows: 

Dear  Sir: 

I am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  you 
this  letter  because  you  arc  a stockholder 
of  this  bank.  You  are  a part  of  it.  Its 
welfare  is  of  vital  interest  to  you.  When 
you  work  for  it — when  you  influence  a man 
to  become  a customer: — you  are  working 
for  yourself.  Ever  think  of  that? 

We,  inside  the  bank,  are  bending  every 
energy  toward  three  things — the  satisfac- 


tion of  our  present  customers,  the  gaining 
of  new  customers  and  the  making  of  profit 
for  our  shareholders.  These  three  things 
require  hard  work,  with  an  eye  single  al- 
ways to  absolute  safety. 

Not  depreciating  to  any  extent  the  in- 
fluence you  are  using  for  us  now  and  have 
used  in  the  past,  we  feel  that  if  the  matter 
is  called  to  your  attention  you  will  be  will- 
ing to  give  just  a little  more  of  your  time 
toward  working  for  the  First  National. 

If  you  find  a man  who  is  undecided  as  to 
where  to  keep  his  money,  tell  him  where 
you  do  your  business;  tell  him  how  we  have 
treated  you;  tell  him  of  our  large  capital 
and  surplus;  tell  him  that  we  are  the  only 
national  bank  in  the  county;  tell  him  who 
the  men  are  who  are  behind  the  bank.  If  he 
brings  his  account  to  us,  you  confer  a favor 
both  upon  him  and  us. 

The  idea  is:  I want  all  the  stockholders 
to  feel  that  this  is  *our  bank.”  When  this 
idea  becomes  general  the  splendid  growdh 
that  the  First  National  is  already  enjoying 
will  be  doubled. 

May  I not  expect  your  co-operation  along 
the  lines  laid  down  above? 

Very  truly  yours, 

This  is  a good  letter.  The  personal 
note  to  it  is  especially  appealing. 


J.  A.  Buchanon  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
writes : 

Enclosed  herewith  you  will  find  a folder 
which  we  expect  to  mail  about  September  1. 
It  is  to  supplement  our  newspaper  adver- 
tising, and,  at  the  same  time,  I think  it  a 
good  advertisement  in  itself.  We  are  going 
to  mail  it  to  our  follow-up  list,  depositors, 
etc. 

Wc  are  partly  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  H. 
Stoner  of  the  People’s  National  Bank, 
Waynesboro,  for  the  idea. 

After  breaking  a red  seal  one  opens 
the  folder  and  finds  it  to  be  a sheet 
11x17  inches,  containing  a fine  half- 
tone picture  of  the  bank  building  and 
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The  Interest  of  Every  BanK 
Depositor  is  to  Know  His 
Money  is  Safe 

Something  You  Should  Know 
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AX  ABLE  PRESENTATION 


a reproduction  of  seven  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements of  the  institution,  with 
this  introduction: 

These  are  selected  from  advertisements 
appearing  at  present  in  the  Lancaster 
“Morning  News”  and  “New  Era”  and 
changed  every  other  day.  They  are  pub- 
lished as  a reminder  of  the  modern  banking 
facilities  offered  you  here.  As  one  inter- 
ested in  good  financial  service,  we  feel  you 
can  follow  them  with  profit.  Read  them. 


W.  R.  Kav,  Jr.,  advertising  mana- 
ger of  the  Sacramento  Bank  of  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  writes: 

I am  enclosing  you  one  of  our  latest  ads., 
which  I would  like  to  have  you  criticize  in 


your  valuable  magazine,  if  you  can  find  the 
space  to  spare. 

We  always  have  space  to  reproduce 
as  good  an  ad.  as  that  Mr.  Kay  sends 
us.  It  is  a strong  ad.,  but  typograph- 
ically we  have  one  fault  to  find  with 
it,  and  that  is  that  when  an  ad.  is  eight 
inches  wide,  as  this  one  was  in  the 
original,  the  body  of  it  should  either  be 
set  in  larger  than  8-point  type  or  the 
lines  should  not  be  so  long.  The  eye 
gets  tired  of  traveling  across  a long 
line  of  fine  type.  It  would  have  im- 
proved this  ad.  to  have  had  the  body 
matter  set  in  two  four-inch  wide  col- 
umns instead  of  carrying  the  lines 
away  across  the  whole  eight  inches. 
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More  ihan 

seventeen 

PER  CENT 

increase  in  resources 


The  Resources  of  this  Bank  increased 

more  than  Three  Million  Dollars  during  the  first  six 

months  of  1912.  This  is  a gain  of  more  than  Seventeen  Per  Cent. 

ThU  gain  wm  made-NOT  through  coneolidation  with  other  In#titutiom 
but  H I net  fun  tf  more  ib.a  Two  Million  Dollan  u>  Depoati  and  an  increua  in  Cap.ul  i 
Surplui  amounting  to  alrooal  a Million  mow. 

TKa  di« petition  ol  tkii  large  inervaa*  in  Raaeurrre  lui  b«n  rnaile  aoilfl  tb*  ume  conaorvauv*. 
caraful  policy  ikal  baa  gi.rea  thia  Bank  nock  a reputation  for  high  character  anil  integrity. 

It  hat  bran  loaned  on  firet  mortgage  »■  approved  Real  Eaule  under  our  own  cc 
valuation—  and  upon  approved  Collateral  of  (lie  hi|heet  type. 

AH  traoaactioof  are  rtnaored  and  aoprtmd  by  lha  Stata  Banking  Department,  parkapa  tka 
Boat  etact»n|  in  iu  requirement!  la  tka  united  State*. 

Tke  Bank  ownt  no  Real  Eetate.  kaa  no  money 
value  ol  a. kick  can  nevir  be  reakred  upon)— and 
Vaulta  kaa  been  gradually  reduced  until  It  ia  now  conridetably 

Tke  Diraetora  of  tkie  Bank  bare  art  aa.de  a euffiewat  earn  of  money  OyT  OF  OUR 
SURPLUS  EARNINGS  to  equip  our  new  Banking  Room  '‘  Spring  »d  Sere».^ 
tkat  all  o6r  liability  to  Depo.it ore  ia  covered  ky  tke  highcat  type  of  REALIZABLE  inveatmcnta 
k every  out  of  -kick  ia  wortk  iu  face  value- 


"tied  up*  in  Furniture  and  Future!  (the  teal 
valuation  of  out  Safa  Depoait  PUht  and 


y leu  tkan  half  tkeir  tort. 


ml.  U..  W it 


Femr  mmi  st  Tkrm  fW  Cm  I ham*.  «— • —l 

X..<T  We/  m CvSawvl  mmj  m •»— J Rm> 
FmA wa  Areavd-ata- WVU  ud 


, 3 -A  f«-W  Arewd- at. 

Mf  Taure  *V  •*'  *>•*•' 


German  /fmericajv 

Bdj\K 


Trust  and 

Su  v ini s 

SPRING  V FOi/RTS  STS.  L0SANULB3 


OTxe  /3  rs^nJC 
JS/yic  ier\t 


with  the 
vS*erWce 


STRONG  AND  DISTINCTIVE 


The  same  criticism  applies  to  the  ad. 
of  the  German-American  Bank  of  Los 
Angeles,  which,  otherwise,  is  a satis- 
factory advertisement,  being  very  dis- 
tinctive. 


The  Corn  Exchange  Bank  of  New 
York  sent  this  letter  to  persons  whose 
names  are  in  “The  Social  Register/* 
and  also  to  some  business  houses: 

Dear  Sir: 

We  have  no  doubt  your  present  arrange- 
ments for  banking  facilities  are  perfectly 
satisfactory,  but  we  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  addressing  you  with  the  hope  that  in- 
creasing business  or  other  reasons  might 
necessitate  your  opening  another  account. 
If  such  a condition  should  arise  we  would 
be  very  much  gratified  if  you  would  avail 
yourselves  of  the  facilities  of  our  institu- 
tion. 


Assuring  you  of  our  very  best  service,  if 
we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  name  of 
your  good  house  numbered  among  our 
patrons,  we  are,  Respectfully, 


“The  Bank  and  the  Depositor”  is 
the  title  of  a booklet  advertising  the 
Commercial  National  Bank  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  sent  us  by  E.  R.  Mulcock. 
The  subject  matter  of  this  booklet  is 
good,  giving  some  practical  banking 
bints  and  information.  It  is  printed 
on  gray  paper,  which  we  don’t  like,  as 
it  makes  it  harder  to  read.  Otherwise 
the  booklet  is  a very  creditable  piece 
of  work. 

One  of  the  best  trust  company  book- 
lets we  have  seen  in  a long  time  is 
that  issued  by  the  Eastern  Trust  Corn- 
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pany  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  In 
subject  matter  and  mechanical  work  it 
is  all  that  could  be  desired. 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
Williamson,  W.  Va.,  has  a series  of 
monthly  calendar  cards.  That  for 
August  bears  a picture  that  will  ap- 
peal to  baseball  “fans”:  “When 

Casey’s  at  the  Bat.” 


We  don’t  think  the  advertisements 
of  the  Monroe  Countv  Bank  and  the 


Its  too  Valuable  to  Lose 


Its  Worth  the  Effort 

Before  your  money  "gets  into  trouble’* 
bring  it  around  and  open  an  account. 

It  will  help  you  save,  you  will  feel  differ- 
ently, you  will  have  new  ambition. 

Save  Ic  . Bring  It  to  Us  . Its  Safe 

THE  MONROE  COUNTY  BANK 

FORSYTH,  GEORGIA 


And  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
“Money  Talks”  ad.?  Simply  this:  If 
that’s  the  way  money  talks  it  better 
shut  up,  because  it  will  never  bring  this 
bank  any  business.  Our  advice  to  ad- 
vertising banks  is,  leave  the  doggerel 
rhyme  ads.  to  the  chewing  gum  man- 
ufacturers or  others  who  don’t  need  to 
be  ultra-dignified  in  their  advertising. 


“Management  of  Trust  Estates”  is 
the  title  of  a booklet  issued  by  the 
Union  Trust  Company  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  to  explain  the  value  of  trust 
company  service  in  this  respect.  It  also 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  making  a 


MONEY  TALKS 

"The  young  man  talks  with  pleasure, 

The  old  man  tslks  with  caae. 

The  lawyer  talk*  *s  wme  men  walk. 

Six  days,  go  as  you  please. 

The  preacher,  talks  of  sin  and  things. 

Of  Sell's  eternal  fury. 

The  lawyer  hurts  his  jaw  bgne 
At  a mad  but  helpless  J \irf! 

So  each  one  .talks  and  talks. 

Each  .of  him  talk  the  proudest. 

All  mindful  of  the  painful  fact. 

The 'Dollar 'Talks  the  Loudest." 

Tf  you  wfnt  to  be' heard,  deposit  your  money  here  and 
pay  by  check— the  business  way.  All  people  welcome 

Niagara  County  National  Bank 

Un  OUnt  Mum  tak  Is  Main  Crntf 

locKport.  n.  y. 


POETRY  AKD  ART 


Niagara  County  National  Bank  are 
much  to  be  proud  of,  whoever  was  re- 
sponsible for  them.  The  Monroe 
County  Bank  should  have  made  the 
words  “save  it”  apply  to  the  valuable 
space  occupied  by  the  cut  of  the  human 
eel  diving  into  the  sea  of  ink  to  save 
the  dough  bag  in  distress.  Looks  like 
it  was  tainted  money,  anyway,  to  soil 
the  water  up  that  way,  and  it  might 
be  better  to  let  it  go.  Three  times  in 
this  ad.  the  possessive  pronoun  “its”  is 
used  in  place  of  “it’s”,  the  contracted 
form  of  the  subject  and  predicate  “it 
is.”  We  don’t  like  the  cut  and  we 
don’t  like  the  reading  matter.  Other- 
wise the  ad.  is  O.  K. 


will.  Altogether,  it  is  a well  prepared 
and  forceful  piece  of  financial  adver- 
tising literature. 

■ww,  V 

Dm  r 

BANK  ADVERTISING  EXCHANGE 

Those  listed  herewith  are  willing  to  ex- 
change booklets,  folders  and  other  adver- 
tising matter  issued  by  them  from  time  to 
time.  Others  can  get  on  this  list  free  of 
charge  by  writing  to  the  editor  of  this  de- 
partment. Watch  each  month  for  new 
names  and  add  them  to  your  list  at  once. 

The  Bankers  Magazine,  New  York  (ex 
officio). 

John  W.  Wadden,  Lake  County  Bank, 
Madison,  S.  D. 
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Charles  D.  Wells,  Traders  Bank  of  Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington  street  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Henry  M.  Lester,  National  City  Bank, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

R.  B.  Parrish,  cashier,  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Williamson,  W.  Va. 

Frank  A.  Zimmerman,  Chambersburg  Trust 
Co.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Dalby,  Naugatuck  Savings  Bank, 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Arthur  S.  Cory,  Chehalls  National  Bank, 
Cbehalis,  Wash. 

C.  F.  Hamsher,  assistant  cashier,  Savings 
Union  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Horatio  Ford,  secretary,  Garfield  Savings 
Bank  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

F.  W.  Ellsworth,  Publicity  Manager,  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

T.  H.  Stoner,  cashier.  The  Peoples  Na- 
tional Bank,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Overton,  cashier,  The  National  Bank 
of  Smithtown  Branch,  Smithtown  Branch, 
N Y. 

H.  M.  Jefferson,  Windsor  Trust  Company. 
New  York  City. 

W.  R.  Dysart,  assistant  cashier.  First 
National  Bank,  Rlpon,  Wis. 

W.  J.  Kommers,  cashier.  Union  Trust  A 
Savings  Bank,  Spokane.  Wash. 

W.  R.  Stackhouse,  City  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

George  J.  Schaller,  cashier,  Citizens  Bank, 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 

J.  G.  Hoagland,  Continental  and  Commer- 
cial Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago. 

H.  B.  Matthews,  S.  W.  Straus  & Co., 
Straus  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

B.  H.  Blalock,  assistant  cashier,  Security 
Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

The  Franklin  Society,  38  Park  Row.  New 
York. 

C.  L.  Glenn,  advertising  manager,  Wacho- 
via Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

W.  O.  Boozer,  Barnett  National  Bank, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

W.  P.  Jones,  assistant  cashier,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce,  Hattiesburg.  Miss. 

C.  E.  Taylor,  Jr.,  president,  Wilmington 
Savings  & Trust  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Jesse  El  Brannen,  cashier.  First  National 
Bank,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

E.  A.  Hatton,  cashier.  First  National  Bank, 
Del  Rio,  Texas. 

A.  A.  Ektrch,  secretary,  North  Side  Sav- 
ings Bank,  New  York  City. 

E.  M.  Baugher,  president.  The  Home  Build- 
ing Association  Co.,  Newark,  Ohio. 

C.  W.  Bailey,  cashier.  First  National  Bank, 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 

C.  W.  Rowley,  manager,  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

T.  J.  Brooks,  cashier,  The  Guaranty  Trust 
A Savings  Bank,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

W.  W.  Potts,  treasurer,  The  Federal  Title 
A Trust  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

E.  W.  Finch,  assistant  cashier,  Birming- 
ham Trust  & Savings  Co.,  Birmingham.  Ala. 

Charles  S.  Marvel,  The  First-Second  Na- 
tional Bank,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Farmers  & Mechanics  Trust  Company, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Tom  C.  McCorvey,  Jr.,  assistant  cashier. 
City  Bank  & Trust  Company,  Mobile,  Ala. 

C.  W.  Beerbower,  National  ESxchange 
Bank,  Roanoke,  Va. 

B.  P.  Gooden,  adv.  mgr.,  New  Netherland 
Bank,  New  York. 

J.  A.  Buchanan,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

W.  L.  Jenkins,  Farmers  A Mechanics 
Trust  Co.,  West  Chester.  Pa 

E.  P.  Simpson.  Jr.,  assistant  cashier.  First 
National  Bank,  Toccoa.  Ga. 

E.  L.  Zoemig,  Sedalia  Trust  Co.,  Sedalia. 
Mo. 

W.  R.  Kay,  Jr.,  advertising  manager, 
Sacramento  Bank,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

C.  E.  Auracher,  The  Bank  Advertiser, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Wm.  J.  Ruff,  cashier.  Luzerne  County 
National  Bank,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Germantown  Ave.  Bank,  Philadelphia  Pa. 

Frank  K.  Houston,  assistant  cashier.  First 
National  Bank.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  S.  Cooban,  Chicago  City  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  V.  Gardner,  advertising  manager,  The 
Northwestern  National  Bank,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Felix  Robinson,  advertising  manager,  First 
National  Bank.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

J.  C.  McDonald,  advertising  manager,  The 
City  National  Bank,  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas. 

Union  Trust  Co.  of  the  D.  C.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

E.  R.  Mulcock,  Commercial  National  Bank, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Eleanor  Montgomery.  Adv.  Mgr., 
American  National  Bank,  Richmond,  Va. 

J.  W.  Hansen,  cashier.  Citizens  State 
Bank,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 


MY  FINANCIAL  WASH 

From  the  Pittsburgh  Post. 

The  Government  has  installed  machines 
for  laundering  the  paper  money. — News 
Item. 

I haven’t  got  much  filthy  cash, 

A lone  two  dollar  hill; 

But  I shall  send  it  to  the  wash 
And  put  it  through  the  mill. 

I’ll  take  my  washing  every  week 
And  give  it  to  the  clerk. 

For  I have  a scheme  unique 
And  hope  to  see  it  work. 

The  fellow  who  removes  the  grime, 
Who  renovates  and  cleans, 

He  may  mislay  my  wash  some  time 
And  give  me  Hetty  Green’s. 


IF 

If  much  was  in  a name  I'd  strike 
My  tent  for  Cashtown,  Pa.,  or  hike 
To  Rocksburg,  down  New  Jersey  way, 

Or  else  up  north  to  Fortune  Bay. 

I f much  was  in  a name — gee  whizz ! 

To  that  town  Coin  I’d  turn  my  phiz. 

Or  maybe  Dollarville  I’d  seek. 

Or  perhaps  that  place  called  Moneycreek. 

If  much  was  in  a name  you’d  see 
Me  start  for  Greenback,  Tennessee; 

And  you,  I guess,  wrouid  do  the  same — 
That  is,  if  much  was  in  a name. 

— Boston  Transcript 


NO  WONDER 

The  bank  was  not  a winner, 

It  did  not  gain  support. 

The  manager’s  name  was  Skinner 
And  the  cashiePs  name  was  Short. 

— Boston  Transcript 
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AMERICAN  BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION  — THIRTY- 
EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  AT  DETROIT 


T^WO  points  of  especial  interest 
A marked  the  thirty-eighth  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Bankers* 
Association,  held  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  Sep- 
tember 9th  to  13th.  These  were  a dis- 
position to  throw  overboard  the  Na- 
tional Reserve  Association  plan  of 
banking  reform,  and  the  laying  of  es- 
pecial emphasis  on  the  desirability  of 
better  agricultural  credits  and  the  im- 
proving of  our  farming  methods. 

The  action  on  the  first  of  these  mat- 
ters was  reflected  in  a resolution  by 
Festus  J.  Wade,  president  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company  and  the  Mer- 
cantile National  Bank  of  St.  Louis, 
stating  that  hereafter  the  American 
Bankers’  Association  would  cooperate 
with  other  organizations  and  with  in- 
dividuals in  securing  for  the  United 
States  an  efficient  system  of  banking 
and  currency.  As  this  resolution  failed 
in  endorsing  the  Aldrich  plan,  and  as 
the  address  of  Arthur  Reynolds,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  council  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Asosciation,  stated 
that  the  work  of  bankers  in  behalf  of 
currency  reform  had  been  disappoint- 
ing in  its  results,  it  may  be  expected 
that  henceforth  the  bankers’  association 
will  devote  its  attention  to  some  meas- 
ure of  reform  that  is  politically  prac- 
ticable. 

It  appears  that  the  bankers  have 
finally  come  to  a realization  of  the  fact 
that  in  view  of  our  past  experiences 
with  a central  institution,  and  consid- 
ering the  habits  and  traditions  of  our 
people,  any  attempt  to  set  up  a new 
piece  of  centralized  financial  machinery 
here  must  prove  futile. 

The  resolution  introduced  by  Mr. 
Wade  does  not,  of  course,  imply  that 
the  bankers  of  the  country  are  less  in- 
terested in  banking  reform  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  Rather  it  im- 
plies that  they  are  tired  of  wasting 
their  efforts  in  behalf  of  purely  theo- 
retical schemes  that  look  well  on  paper, 
but  are  utterly  hopeless  from  a practi- 
cal standpoint. 

Henceforth  the  bankers  will  give 


their  support  to  any  wise  and  practi- 
cable plan  that  seems  calculated  to  im- 
prove present  conditions  and  to  be  a leg- 
islative possibility.  This  determination, 
instead  of  hindering  the  movement  in 
behalf  of  a better  banking  and  currency 
system,  will  undoubtedly  help  it  along. 
So  radical  and  un-American  a proposal 
as  the  reserve  association  plan  has  never 


Wll.I.IAM  I. IV!  NOSTONE 

RETIRING  PRESIDENT.  AMERICAN  BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION  ; PRESIDENT  DIME  SAVINGS 
BANK,  DETROIT,  MICII. 

stood  the  remotest  chance  of  adoption, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  Congress 
would  refuse  to  listen  to  a simple,  prac- 
ticable plan  devised  along  American 
lines. 

By  recognizing  that  there  is  no 
chance  for  the  National  Reserve  Asso- 
ciation plan,  the  bankers  have  done 
much  to  clear  the  wav  for  some  other 
effective  measure  that  will  bring  about 
the  much-needed  reforms. 
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Agricultural  C redit  and  Improved 
Methods  ok  Farming. 

Next  to  the  currency  discussion — and 
perhaps,  of  even  greater  importance — 
was  the  attention  given  in  the  pro- 
gramme to  the  matter  of  agricultural 
credit  and  to  improved  farming  methods. 

This  is  a work  of  great  importance 
and  it  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
bankers  with  characteristic  energy  and 
intelligence. 

The  equipping  of  our  farmers  with 
adequate  credit  facilities  and  the  better 
education  of  those  who  are  growing  the 
country’s  crops  are  matters  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  individual  welfare  and 
national  prosperity.  And  the  bankers  by 
reason  of  their  business  experience 
and  the  first-hand  knowledge  many  of 
them  have  of  farm  conditions  are  emi- 
nently fitted  to  lead  in  this  work. 

The  paper  on  farm  credits,  read  by 
Charles  A.  Conant,  the  well-known 
financial  authority,  told  of  what  had 
been  done  in  Europe,  and  discussed  the 
methods  of  adapting  European  experi- 
ences to  American  needs. 

Mr.  Knapp,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  gave  an  instructive  ac- 
count of  what  the  Government  is  do- 
ing to  improve  farming  methods,  while 
the  discussion  of  improved  agricultural 
and  industrial  education — inaugurated 
by  Joseph  Chapman,  Jr.,  of  the  North- 
western National  Bank  of  Minneapolis, 
and  particinated  in  by  a number  of  the 
delegates — proved  one  of  the  liveliest 
and  most  interesting  features  of  the  con- 
vention. Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  for 
the  first  time  the  convention  fairly 
woke  up.  It  showed  the  possibility  of 
arousing  interest  when  the  delegates 
were  given  a chance  to  talk  briefly  on 
a subject  in  which  all  are  concerned. 

Lack  of  Interest  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings. 

The  proceedings  of  the  conventions 
of  the  American  Bankers’  Association 
have  for  years  been  absolutely  killed 
by  adherence  to  a blind  system  of  read- 
ing routine  reports  and  long-winded 
papers.  These  are  no  doubt  interest- 
ing and  valuable  in  themselves,  but  they 
gain  absolutely  nothing  by  being  read 


before  the  convention.  They  could  be 
printed  and  placed  in  the  delegates' 
seats,  to  be  read  and  discussed  by  any- 
body especially  interested.  The  onlv 
effect  of  reading  these  tiresome  reports 
and  papers  before  the  convention  is 
to  empty  the  hall  rapidly  and  almost 
completely.  At  no  session  of  the  con- 
vention after  the  first  one  where  the 
addresses  of  welcome  are  made  is  there 
ever  more  than  a mere  handful  of  dele- 
gates present.  They  simply  refuse  to 
be  bored  by  these  long-winded  reports 
and  papers. 

The  result  finally  reached  has  been  to 
make  the  convention  proceedings  more 
of  a farce  than  anything  else.  And 
the  responsibility  for  this  state  of  af- 
fairs rests  wholly  upon  those  who  make 
up  the  programme.  They  have  had 
this  matter  brought  to  their  attention 
year  after  year,  but  have  done  little 
to  correct  it.  In  conequence,  the  at- 
tendance at  the  conventions  is  falling 
off  and  of  those  who  go  fewer  and 
fewer  pay  any  attention  to  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  convention  hall.  It  is 
really  laughable  to  see  the  handful  of 
persons  in  the  hall  at  anv  time  solemn- 
ly voting  aye  on  almost  anything  put 
up  to  them  and  evidently  thinking  that 
they  are  representing  the  13,000  mem- 
bers of  the  association  or  the  27,000 
banks  of  the  United  States. 

The  real  conventions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers’  Association  are  held  in 
the  lobby  of  the  hotel  that  for  the 
time  being  serves  as  convention  head- 
quarters. Here  the  banker  meets  his 
old  friends  and  makes  new  ones.  The 
speeches  made  are  short,  crisp  and  tell- 
ing, and  nobody  can  hold  the  floor  to 
the  exclusion  of  anybody  else.  The 
little  banker  from  the  small  town  is 
“in  it”  equally  with  the  big  banker 
from  the  great  city.  He  may  not 
know  enough  about  high  finance  to  have 
his  name  put  on  the  programme,  but  he 
knows  how  to  run  a bank,  and  he  can 
talk  in  a way  that  draws  around  him  an 
admiring  circle  of  friends. 

But  while  this  is  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est and,  in  a way,  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable features  of  the  conventions,  it 
would  be  a source  of  re^i^P^f  the  jj>£0- 
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ceedings  in  the  convention  hall  should 
be  allowed  to  continue  on  their  present 
plane,  which  invites  the  indifference 
and  ridicule  of  most  of  the  delegates. 
The  programme  could  be  made  live  and 
interesting,  as  the  offhand  discussion 
shows.  The  whole  problem  seems  to  be 
to  cut  out  all  lengthy  routine  reports; 
to  allow  the  reading  of  any  paper  only 
in  cases  of  rare  exception;  to  have 
bright  extemporaneous  speakers  who 
can  interest  those  present,  and  to  give 
freer  opportunity  to  the  delegates 
themselves  to  make  brief  talks.  By 
adopting  this  course  the  proceedings  of 
the  conventions  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers’ Association  will  be  made  worthy  of 
that  really  great  and  influential  organ- 
ization. 

Work  of  the  Sections  and  Com- 
mittees. 

The  real  work  of  the  association  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  done  at  the  con- 
ventions. It  goes  on  silently  day  by 
day,  through  the  various  officials,  com- 
mittees and  sections.  These  instrumen- 
talities are  doing  a work  of  great  prac- 
tical value  to  the  banks  of  the  country, 
and  it  would  be  instructive,  did  space 
allow,  to  give  in  detail  just  what 
has  been  done  during  the  past  year,  but 
a summary  of  this  must  suffice,  and  this 
will  be  found  in  the  address  of  Presi- 
dent Livingstone,  published  further  on 
in  this  report. 

Detroit’s  Reception  of  the 
Bankers. 

Detroit  is  one  of  the  country’s  nota- 
bly fine  cities,  and  it  gave  to  the  visit- 
ing bankers  a decidedly  hearty  welcome. 
For  the  first  day  or  so  the  weather  was 
uncomfortably  warm — a condition  that 
could  be  avoided  by  setting  the  date  a 
few  weeks  later — but  after  that  the  at- 
mosphere was  delightful.  Special  en- 
tertainments included  automobile  trips, 
receptions  at  the  clubs,  golf,  baseball, 
theatre,  reception  at  the  Wayne  Pa- 
vilion, etc.,  etc. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  incidents  of 
the  convention  undoubtedly  was  the 
luncheon  given  to  over  1,000  of  the 
delegates  at  Walkerville,  Ont.,  by 


Messrs.  Hiram  Walker  & Sons,  Ltd., 
followed  by  a boat  ride  on  the  river  and 
lake. 

The  committee  of  Detroit  bankers 
made  evervthing  agreeable  for  the  vis- 
iting bankers,  and  the  banks  of  the 
city  cooperated  by  royally  welcoming 
all  callers. 

It  was  at  one  time  feared  that  the 
hotels  would  not  be  able  to  accommo- 
date the  crowds,  but  it  was  found  later 
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that  all  could  be  taken  care  of.  Evi- 
dently the  bankers  attending  the  conven- 
tion were  most  favorably  impressed  by 
the  hospitality  of  the  Detroit  bankers, 
and  by  the  city’s  beauty  and  its  evi- 
dences of  prosperity  and  progress. 

Officers  Elected. 

President — Charles  H.  Huttig,  pres- 
ident Third  National  Bank,  St.  Louis. 

First  Vice-President — Arthur  Rey- 
nolds, president  Des  Moines  National 
Bank,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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Chairman  Executive  Council — 
Thomas  J.  Davis,  cashier  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  Cincinnati  Ohio. 

The  following  were  re-elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  the  positions  named:  Treas- 
urer, J.  Fletcher  Farrell,  vice-president 
Fort  Dearborn  National  Bank,  Chi- 
cago; secretary,  Fred  E.  Farnsworth; 
assistant  secretary,  W.  G.  Fitzwilson; 
counsel,  Thomas  B.  Paton;  manager 
protective  department,  L.  W.  Gammon. 

Next  year's  convention  will  be  held 
at  Boston,  the  date  to  be  fixed  later. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  issue  of  The 
Bankers  Magazine  to  present  a com- 
prehensive report  of  the  convention, 
but  in  the  November  number  several  of 
the  important  papers  will  be  comment- 
ed on  and  summarized.  The  work  of 
the  association  for  the  past  year  is  ad- 
mirably condensed  in  the  following  an- 
nual address  of  President  Livingstone, 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Detroit 
convention : 

Annual  Address  of  the  President,  Wil- 
liam Livingstone. 

To  the  Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Banker#’  A##ociation. 

Gentlemen:  Fifteen  years  ago  Detroit 

had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers’  Association,  and  those  of  you 
who  attended  the  convention  of  1897  re- 
member that  the  association  at  that  time 
was  truly  in  its  infancy;  its  membership 
numbering  but  2813,  and  its  only  adjunct 
the  Trust  Company  Section,  which  was  then 
just  one  year  old/  It  affords  me  the  great- 
est pleasure  to  congratulate  you  to-day  on 
the  present  organization,  with  its  member- 
ship of  over  13,300 — representing  a net  in- 
crease during  the  past  year  of  over  1200, 
the  largest  increase  in  any  one  year  since 
organizing,  its  various  sections,  depart- 
ments and  committees  all  working  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  banking  and  business 
interests  and  for  uniformity  of  laws  in  all 
of  the  States. 

Trust  Company  Section. 

The  Trust  Company  Section,  w’hose  mem- 
bership now  embraces  about  two-thirds  of 
the  largest  and  most  progressive  trust  com- 
panies of  the  United  States,  is  on  the  alert 
at  all  times  to  improve  conditions  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  performing  of  the  duties  of 
the  various  institutions  doing  a trust  com- 
pany business,  its  book  of  trust  company 
forms,  compiled  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  P.  S. 
Babcock,  is  widely  used  by  members  of  the 
section. 


Savings  Bank  Section. 

The  Savings  Bank  Section  is  the  largest 
section  in  point  of  membership  in  banks  in 
the  association.  This  section  was  success- 
fully launched  in  1902,  and  has  been  pil- 
oted by  very  able  officers  during  its  entire 
history.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given 
the  late  William  Hanhart,  who,  as  secre- 
tary, carefully  guided  its  activities,  and  the 
work  started  by  him  has  been  carried  on 
creditably  by  his  successor,  W.  H.  Kniffin, 
Jr.,  and  since  bis  resignation  by  E.  G.  Mc- 
William.  Not  only  has  the  section  been 
active  in  securing  new  members,  but  also 
along  various  lines  from  wrhich  that  mem- 
bership has  benefited.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  their  work  has 
been  the  campaign  of  education  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  on  saving  ami 
thrift  and  a continuation  of  the  work  to- 
ward fostering  school  savings  banks. 

Clearing-House  Section. 

The  Clearing-House  Section,  the  youngest 
of  the  three  larger  sections,  is  by  no 
means  the  least  important.  Its  growth 
since  the  first  conference  of  clearing- 
houses in  St.  I Aiuis  in  1896  has  been  rapid, 
indeed,  and  at  the  last  convention  held  in 
New  Orleans,  the  section  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  place  a secretary  in  charge  who 
could  devote  all  of  his  time  to  this  feature. 
The  executive  officers  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  directing  and  promoting  the  work 
laid  out  by  the  section.  The  universal  nu- 
merical system  has  been  adopted  by  more 
than  7000  banks,  according  to  actual  re- 
ports in  the  secretary’s  office.  Many  other 
banks  have  been  taken  care  of  by  their  cor- 
respondents, and  no  record  has  been  fur- 
nished the  office  of  these.  Mr.  Wolfe,  the 
secretary,  is  untiring  in  his  efforts  along 
this  line,  and  he  has  been  attending  chapter 
meetings  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking  and  establishing  committees  among 
chapter  members,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  all  checks  passing  through  their  banks 
bear  the  transit  numbers,  for  in  order  to 
make  the  plan  as  valuable  to  the  banks  as 
it  should  be,  all  checks  and  drafts  should 
bear  these  clearing-house  numbers. 

In  the  Clearing-House  Section  seventeen 
cities  now  have  a special  clearing-house  ex- 
aminer, who  is  solely  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  clearing-house  commit- 
tee, and  the  reports  from  all  of  these  cities 
show  that  the  system  is  most  satisfactory 
and  that  very  beneficial  results  have  been 
obtained,  and  all  strongly  endorse  the  sys- 
tem. Also  not  least  in  its  work  is  the  en- 
deavor of  the  section  to  secure  uniformity 
in  clearing  reports. 

American  Institute  of  Banking. 


The  American  Institute  of  Banking  Sec- 
tion has  seventy-five  chapters,  including  one 
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in  Cuba  and  one  in  Hawaii,  with  a total 
membership  of  over  12,000.  With  com- 
mendable conservatism  the  Institute  has 
consistently  resisted  the  temptation  to  sac- 
rifice quality  to  quantity  in  extending  its 
membership,  aud  any  former  misgivings 
that  the  organization  might  degenerate  into 
a labor  organization  or  a circle  of  social 
clubs  have  vanished.  Sound  and  systematic 
educational  work  along  orthodox  lines  seems 
to  be  the  established  policy  of  Institute 
management,  and  beneficial  results  are  man- 
ifest in  the  improvement  of  banking  meth- 
ods in  chapter  cities.  In  fact,  the  success 
of  chapters  in  large  cities  has  created  the 
erroneous  impression  that  the  Institute  is 
solely  a city  proposition,  and  correspond- 
ence instruction  among  country  bankers  has 
not  thus  far  received  the  consideration  that 
it  deserves.  The  “Journal-Bulletin”  is  not 
only  an  indispensable  agency  in  institute 
work,  but  serves  the  purpose  of  an  inter- 
change of  information  between  employers 
and  employees  regarding  the  activities  of 
all  and  thereby  promotes  the  vocational  har- 
mony for  which  the  banking  business  is 
justly  noted.  The  executive  council  of  the 
institute  in  whom  its  government  is  vested 
is  composed  of  young  bankers  of  excep- 
tional capacity  and  conservatism,  who  are 
creditable  alike  to  the  membership  whom 
they  represent  and  to  the  American  Bank- 
ers’ Association,  of  which  the  institute  is 
an  important  section.  George  E.  Allen, 
educational  director,  has  been  indefatigable 
in  this  work  and  is  entitled  to  much  credit 
for  what  has  been  accomplished. 

State  Secretaries’  Section. 

The  latest  body  to  become  affiliated  with 
the  parent  organization  is  the  various  State 
associations,  through  their  secretaries,  in 
what  is  known  as  the  State  Secretaries’ 
Section.  This  section  has  aided  the  asso- 
ciation very  materially  in  increasing  its 
membership,  in  addition  to  many  other  fac- 
tors which  make  for  the  good  of  the  organ- 
ization. 

Each  has  its  field  of  labor,  officered  by 
able,  diligent,  courteous  and  congenial  men, 
with  whom  it  is  a pleasure  to  associate  and 
to  work,  and  each  conscientiously  carrying 
on  his  own  prescribed  duties. 

Committees. 

It  must  lie  clearly  understood,  however, 
that  while  the  association  is  very  much  in- 
debted to  the  work  of  its  sections,  and 
without  detracting  in  any  way  from  the 
great  credit  to  which  they  are  entitled  in 
their  various  capacities,  the  association  has 
also  received  very  valuable  assistance  from 
its  standing  committees,  which  have  always 
been  active  and  energetic  as  occasion  has 
demanded. 


Bill  of  Lading  Committee. 

The  bill  of  lading  committee,  appointed 
seven  years  ago  for  improving  the  form  of 
lading  and  obtaining  legislation  which  would 
make  these  documents  a better  security  for 
the  banker,  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
and  insistent  of  the  association’s  commit- 
tees; and  while  it  has  not  met  with  ulti- 
mate success,  results  are  gradually  being 
obtained,  through  the  indefatigable  efforts 
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on  the  part  of  the  committee.  During  its 
existence  the  bill  of  lading  committee  has 
seen  a uniform  bill  of  lading  in  two  forms 
for  order  and  straight  shipments  recom- 
mended by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  adopted  generally  by  the  rail- 
roads; it  has  seen  the  uniform  Bill  of  Lad- 
ing Act  placed  on  the  statute  books  of  ten 
States,  and  it  has  seen  a special  bill  of  lad- 
ing statute  to  safeguard  these  documents, 
framed  by  the  general  counsel  of  this  asso- 
ciation, enacted  in  four  States  prior  to  the 
time  when  the  LTniform  Bill  of  leading  Act 
was  drafted.  Among  other  great  benefits 
of  these  laws  is  the  providing  of  responsi- 
bility by  the  carrier  for  the  act  of  his  agent 
in  issuing  a bill  of  lading  without  receipt 
of  the  goods,  which  responsibility  does  not 
exist  under  the  common  law. 

During  the  entire  time  of  the  existence 
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of  the  committee  the  first  four  years  under 
the  leadership  of  ex-President  L.  E.  Pier- 
son, as  chairman,  and  the  past  three  years 
under  the  able  direction  of  Clay  H.  Hollis- 
ter, an  active  campaign  has  been  carried  on 
for  the  adoption  of  similar  legislation  by 
Congress.  In  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  in 
June,  1910,  the  Stevens  bill,  advocated  by 
this  association,  was  passed  by  an  almost 
unaninfous  majority,  but  failed  in  the  Sen- 
ate. In  the  Sixty-second  Congress  the 
campaign  has  been  vigorously  urged.  Three 
hearings  were  held  last  winter  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  at 
which  was  considered  both  the  Stevens  bill 
and  the  Pomerne  bill,  which  is  the  State 
Uniform  Bill  of  Lading  Act  adapted  for 
Federal  enactment.  On  August  21  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  Pomerne  bill  unanimously 
and  it  now  goes  to  the  House.  As  your 
president  was  a charter  member  of  the 
committee  and  served  on  same  for  four 
years,  and  therefore  fully  realizing  its  great 
importance,  cannot  impress  upon  you  too 
strongly  the  urgent  need  of  every  member 
lending  his  most  active  support  to  the  fur- 
therance of  this  legislation  at  the  short 
session  of  Congress  next  winter,  so  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  wait  another  Con- 
gress to  obtain  a Federal  law  governing  all 
bills  of  lading  used  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  It  was  the  great  loss  to 
the  banks  and  commission  men  which  led 
to  the  appointment  of  this  committee.  These 
losses,  which  run  into  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars, have  continued  along  through  recent 
years. 

Committee  ok  Aqricultueal  and  Finan- 
cial Development  and  Education. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  newest  depar- 
ture of  the  association — the  Committee  on 
Agricultural  and  Financial  Development 
and  Education,  appointed  at  the  New  Or- 
leans convention. 

Although  many  bankers  realize  that  their 
institutions  are  greatly  dependent  on  the 
farms  for  their  success,  it  was  not  until 
Joseph  Chapman,  Jr.,  brought  the  matter 
forcibly  before  the  association  that  they 
had  a true  conception  of  its  importance  and 
deemed  it  within  their  province  and  really 
their  duty  to  take  some  action  looking  to- 
ward the  improvement  of  agricultural  con- 
ditions. 

The  following  resolutions  presented  by 
Mr.  Chapman  at  the  New  Orleans  conven- 
tion gave  the  movement  sufficient  momen- 
tum in  the  association,  so  that  I believe  we 
can  look  for  satisfactory  results  in  the  near 
future: 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bankers’ 
Association,  in  convention  assembled,  here- 
by heartily  endorses  the  movement  started 
in  several  State  associations  looking  to- 
ward improved  agricultural  methods,  better 
farm  life  conditions,  agricultural  education 
for  the  farm  boys  and  girls  and  Federal 
agricultural  demonstration  work. 


Resolved  further.  That  the  president  of 
this  association  appoint  a committee  of 
seven,  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on 
Agricultural  and  Financial  Development 
and  Education,  to  assist  in  the  extension  of 
this  magnificent  work. 

The  association  advanced  still  another 
step  in  this  direction  when  it  appropriated 
$2,000  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  progress 
made  in  this  movement,  by  a comparison 
of  its  two  annual  meetings.  At  the  first 
session,  held  last  year,  only  seven  States 
were  represented.  * At  the  second  annual 
meeting,  held  at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
August  7 and  8,  twenty-four  States  were 
represented.  At  last  year’s  meeting  the 
bankers  and  educators  who  came  to  ad- 
dress the  bankers,  made  up  the  conference; 
this  year  the  field  of  education  from  uni- 
versity to  common  school  sent  in  its  un- 
delegated men  and  women  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  gathering  reflected  the  scope  of 
influence  of  the  first  conference.  Men  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington and  from  the  agricultural  and  voca- 
tional schools  of  many  States  were  present 
as  listeners.  At  the  second  annual  confer- 
ence the  best  authorities  in  the  United 
States  addressed  the  delegates,  and  the 
meeting  was  a most  enthusiastic  one,  the 
proceedings  of  which  were  to  be  published 
immediately.  The  bankers  are  just  begin- 
ning to  become  interested  and  to  realize 
the  great  importance  of  this  movement  and 
the  fact  that  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  all 
wealth,  and  have  been  instrumental  in  a 
number  of  States  in  bringing  about  an 
agreeable  change  in  educational  institu- 
tions. 

The  committee  of  the  American  Bankers’ 
Association  and  the  committees  from  State 
associations  spent  a week  in  Washington 
in  February  and  March  of  this  year,  ap- 
pearing before  the  Senate  committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  before  the 
House  committee  on  Agriculture,  urging 
Congress  to  appropriate  sufficient  money  so 
that  all  of  the  States  might  receive  tne 
benefit  from  practical  demonstrators  going 
on  to  farms,  the  same  as  has  been  enjoyed 
by  the  Southern  States  for  the  past  eight 
or  nine  years. 

Photecttve  Committee. 

The  very  able  committee  handling  this 
work  has  devoted  a large  amount  of  valu- 
able time  and  attention  to  it,  but  as  the 
service  is  of  necessity  secret,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  the  members  of  the  committee 
the  credit  to  which  they  are  entitled.  I 
have  but  to  call  your  attention  to  the  large 
membership  and  the  comparatively  few 
depredations  on  members  of  the  associa- 
tion and  to  the  expeditious  manner  in  which 
all  cases  are  cared  for  to  demonstrate  this. 
This  department  is  also  constantly  increas- 
ing its  facilities  for  quick  detection  of 
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criminals,  and  its  work  in  connection  there- 
with is  systematically  dispatched.  Each 
successive  year  has  also  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  the  American  Bankers’  Associa- 
tion, in  its  vigorous  prosecution  of  crimin- 
als who  prey  on  its  members,  is  constantly 
becoming  a greater  deterrent  to  criminals. 

Administrative  Committee. 

The  members  of  your  administrative  com- 
mittee, in  addition  to  holding  several  meet- 
ings in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  general 
secretary  in  the  interim  between  council 
meetings,  have  attended  a number  of  State 
bankers'  associations  conventions  in  an  en- 
deavor to  impress  upon  the  members  of 
such  associations  the  value  of  affiliation 
with  the  parent  organization. 

Law  Committee. 

Outside  of  its  regular  routine  work  this 
committee  has  spent  a large  amount  of  time 
and  energy  on  the  broad  question  of  segre- 
gation of  savings  from  commercial  depos- 
its in  banks  and  trust  companies  and  has 
held  hearings  in  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chica- 
go, St.  Paul,  Des  Moines,  St.  lA)uis,  New 
Orleans,  New  York  and  Louisville  on  this 
question.  Through  the  medium  of  these 
hearings  and  through  investigations  in  other 
States,  the  committee  covered  quite  fully 
conditions  in  twenty-four  States  Riding  a 
majority  of  the  entire  savings  d^osits  of 
the  country.  After  making  these  personal 
investigations  the  committee  prepared  a 
statement  of  conditions  in  these  States, 
adding  a summary  of  the  argument  for  and 
against  the  special  investment  and  segre- 
gation of  savings  deposits,  which  was  sent 
to  even'  member  of  the  association,  to- 
gether with  a question  sheet  designed  to  as- 
certain whether  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation were  in  favor  of  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  principle.  In  all,  3119  banks 
responded,  of  which  1447  were  favorable 
and  1489  were  adverse,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  sentiment  among  the  members 
of  the  association  is  about  evenly  divided 
on  this  subject.  Their  report  has  been 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  may  be  had 
from  the  general  secretary.  As  Michigan 
is  the  home  of  segregation,  any  members 
desiring  information  on  the  actual  and  prac- 
tical workings  of  segregation  can  get  the 
most  complete  information  from  the  State 
banks  of  Detroit  and  other  Michigan  cities. 

Currency  Commission. 

Your  currency  commission,  along  with 
the  officers  of  the  association,  were  called 
into  conference  with  the  National  Monetary 
Commission  in  Washington  on  March  28, 
1911,  to  consider  Senator  Aldrich’s  sugges- 
tions for  monetary  legislation.  At  a meet- 
ing of  the  commission,  held  before  the  con- 
ference, it  w'as  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
plan  suggested  by  Senator  Aldrich  was 


founded  on  correct  principles;  that  it  is 
admirably  adapted  to  present  conditions, 
and  that  it  will  correct  existing  defects  in 
our  national  banking  system.  That  with 
further  developments  in  some  of  its  de- 
tails it  would  be  made  thoroughly  practi- 
cable. Later  our  commission  discussed 
every  feature  of  the  plan,  giving  their  rea- 
sons for  the  suggestions  made  and  conclu- 
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sions  arrived  at.  At  a later  date  our  recom- 
mendations were  generally  adopted  in  toe 
revision  of  the  plan  reported  by  Senator 
Aldrich’s  committee.  On  May  2,  1911, 

James  B.  Forgan,  vice-chairman,  reported 
to  the  executive  council  at  their  meeting 
held  in  Nashville,  submitting  to  them  Sena- 
tor Aldrich’s  plan  as  revised  by  our  owfn 
commission.  After  careful  examination  the 
executive  council,  by  resolution,  unani- 
mously approved  the  plan  thus  revised.  Out 
of  forty-six  State  bankers’  associations  over 
thirty  have  passed  resolutions  at  their  an- 
nual conventions  also  endorsing  the  plan. 
At  the  annual  convention  of  our  association 
in  New  Orleans,  November  24,  1911,  the 
convention  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions presented  by  the  executive  council, 
with  one  dissenting  vote: 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bankers' 
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Association  hereby  gives  its  unqualified  ap- 
proval to  the  revised  plan  proposed  by  Hon. 
Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Monetary  Commission,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a co-operative  agency  of  all 
the  banks,  to  be  known  as  the  National  Re- 
serve Association  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  confident  that  the  high  purposes 
actuating  the  National  Monetary  Commis- 
sion assure  the  working  out  of  the  details 
in  accordance  with  the  sound  principles 
stated  in  the  plan,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
gain  the  confidence  and  support  of  all 
classes. 

A sound  banking  system  will  benefit  the 
entire  community  and  is  therefore  non-par- 
tisan. We  urge  Congress  to  so  regard  it 
and  to  deal  with  it  as  an  economic  question 
outside  the  domain  of  party  politics. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  officers  of  the 
association,  together  with  the  currency  com- 
mission of  the  American  Bankers’  Associa- 
tion, are  hereby  instructed  to  submit  the 
association’s  approval  of  the  principles  of 
the  plan  to  the  National  Monetary  Com- 
mission and  to  the  committees  of  Congress 
to  whom  monetary  legislation  is  referred. 

It  seems  to  be  imperative  that  we  should 
have,  if  possible,  immediate  action  on  this 
subject,  and  I most  earnestly  urge  that 
every  effort  be  put  forth  by  our  association 
for  the  passage  of  a good  banking  and  cur- 
rency bill,  and  that  the  currency  eommis- 
tion’s  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
work  of  urging  Congress  to  action  at  their 
next  session,  and  their  efforts  shduld  be 
supplemented  and  aided  by  the  association 
members  throughout  the  country,  who 
should  be  asked  to  take  the  matter  up  with 
their  congressional  representatives  in  order 
that  prompt  and  favorable  action  may  be 
obtained  on  the  plan  submitted  by  the  Na- 
tional Monetary  Commission.  In  other 
words,  that  the  association  should  “stand  by 
its  guns”  in  this  important  matter  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word  and  should  con- 
tinue to  support  the  bill  as  previously  rec- 
ommended and  should  again  go  on  record 
as  favoring  its  adoption. 

Monetary  Reform. 

I desire  particularly  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  association  to*  the  bill  recommended 
by  the  National  Monetary  Commission, 
which  was  created  by  Sections  17,  18  and 
19,  of  “An  Act  to  Amend  the  National 
Banking  Laws,”  approved  May  30,  1908. 

Legal  Department. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  on 
the  work  of  our  general  counsel.  It  speaks 
for  itself.  Many  of  your  institutions  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  opinions  of  the 
general  counsel  on  various  matters  perti- 
nent to  banking.  He  acts  in  an  advisory 
capacity  on  legal  questions  submitted  by 
the  sections,  committees,  the  proteciive  de- 
partment and  by  members  all  over  the  coun- 
try; to  the  legislative  committees  of  State 


bankers’  associations  in  aid  of  their  efforts 
to  improve  the  banking  laws  of  their  re- 
spective States. 

The  constructive  work  covers  drafts  of 
laws  for  the  law  committee  of  the  associa- 
tion, Mr.  Paton  having  worked  out  a stand- 
ard form  of  bank  burglary  policy  which 
has  been  copyrighted  and  is  now  being  used 
by  the  different  companies,  and  work  is  now 
under  way  on  a revision  of  the  fidelity  bond 
of  the  association.  Mr.  Paton,  in  addition 
to  all  of  the  above,  appears  for  the  associa- 
tion and  its  various  adjuncts  and  commit- 
tees in  all  legal  matters. 


Journal  Department. 


The  journal  department,  through  its  pub- 
lication, the  “Journal-Bulletin,”  dissemi- 
nates association  news  to  all  of  its  members, 
adhering  strictly  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  originally  installed.  It  is  also  a me- 
dium for  the  exchange  of  ideas  between  the 
employed  and  the  employers  as  represented 
by  the  institute  and  the  association,  and  it 
is  also  of  great  assistance  to  the  protective 
department  in  sending  out  warnings  to  the 
banks. 

Library. 

During  the  past  year  the  association  has 
added  another  department  which  was  sorely 
needed,  a library  and  reference  department, 
under  the  management  of  an  able  librarian. 
Though  ilt  has  been  in  existence  but  ten 
months,  the  service  which  it  has  been  to  the 
membership  has  justified  its  installation. 
Its  material  comprises  books,  documents, 
statistics,  proceedings,  addresses,  magazine 
articles,  clippings,  pamphlets,  advertise- 
ments and  pictures.  Its  methods  involve 
the  securing  of  this  material  in  various 
ways  from  widely-scattered  sources,  classi- 
fying, mounting,  preserving  and  circulating 
it  in  accessible  form.  Its  results  show  the 
loaning  of  said  material  to  our  members  all 
over  the  country.  That  they  fully  appre- 
ciate the  advantage  afforded  by  this  de- 
partment is  evidenced  by  the  growing  de- 
mand for  information  which  is  supplied  by 
telephone,  by  messenger,  at  the  library  and 
by  correspondence.  Its  book  collection  has 
been  increased  four-fold  chiefly  by  gift  and 
exchange. 

New  Offices. 


To  provide  for  these  sections  and  new 
departments,  space  was  taken  on  from  time 
to  time,  until  the  offices  had  grown  to  large 
proportions,  but  were  still  inadequate  and 
inconvenient.  Your  administrative  commit- 
tee, after  a careful  investigation  of  the  sit- 
uation, decided  that  new  quarters  would  have 
to  be  secured,  and  the  general  secretary  was 
authorized  to  negotiate  for  space  which 
would  be  ample  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  new  offices,  on  the  twelfth  floor  of  the 
Hanover  National  Bank  building,  were  for- 
mally opened  on  Wednesday,  Juljr  10,  at 
which  time  your  president  and  chairman  of 
the  executive  council,  Arthur  Reynolds, 
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were  present.  There  was  quite  a large  at- 
tendance, and  among  others,  notably  the 
South  Carolina  Bankers’  Association,  who 
were  guests  of  New  York  bankers  at  that 
time.  Those  of  you  who  have  visited  the 
rooms,  I am  sure,  will  agree  with  me  that 
they  are  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  our 
great  body. 

General  Secretary. 

Your  general  secretary  has  been  most 
earnest  in  his  work,  always  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  association  at  heart,  and  has 
made  a special  endeavor  to  increase  the 
membership  of  the  association.  That  his 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  crowned 
with  success  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  increase  during  the  past  year  is  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  association. 
His  entire  staff  are  both  courteous  and 
willing  workers. 

At  the  last  annual  convention  of  this  as- 
sociation, my  predecessor.  President  Watts, 
suggested  and  advised  that  the  council  din- 
ner, which  had  previously  really  been  a part 
of  the  convention,  be  abolished,  as  only  a 
few  participated  in  this  special  entertain- 
ment. It  affords  me  pleasure  to  report  that 
the  executive  council,  at  its  meeting  held  at 
Briarcliff  in  May  last,  acted  on  Mr.  Watts’ 
suggestion  and  abolished  the  executive  coun- 
cil dinner. 

While  the  association  has  grown  and 
added  several  sections,  each  carefully  fol- 
lowing its  various  lines  and  committers,  the 
headquarters  itself  has  neither  stood  still 
nor  retrograded.  As  George  M.  Reynolds 
put  it  some  time  ago,  “It  is  a veritable  bee- 
hive of  industry.” 

The  results  of  the  activities  of  the  asso- 
ciation during  the  past  year  speak  for 
themselves.  I believe  we  have  nothing  but 
hearty  praise  for  all  work  accomplished, 
and  I do  not  believe  there  is  any  need  for 
the  admonition,  “Let  the  good  work  go  on.” 

As  to  the  future,  I would  say  to  one  and 
all  of  you  to  lend  your  aid  to  the  various 
committees,  whenever  you  can  do  so  con- 
scientiously, also  to  the  sections. 

During  my  three  years’  official  connection 
with  the  association,  I have  received  nothing 
but  the  most  hearty  support  and  encourage- 
ment from  my  fellow-associates.  It  has 
been  one  harmonious  period  of  activity  in 
the  interests  of  this  great  body,  and  I wish 
to  express  mv  deep  appreciation  of  the 
courteous,  kindly  treatment  I have  always 
received  at  your  hands. 


CONVENTION  NOTES,  INCIDENTS 
AND  COMMENTS. 

— Theodore  L.  Weed,  director  of  the  pos- 
tal savings  system,  expressed  the  view  that 
the  postal  savings  banks  derived  their  de- 
posits from  persons  who  would  not  deposit 
in  ordinary  banks.  He  favored  the  removal 


of  the  present  limitation  of  $500  on  depos- 
its of  any  one  person  in  the  postal  savings 
banks. 

— Edwin  Chamberlain  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  made  a strong  presentation  of  the 
European  land-credit  facilities  and  greatly 
stimulated  interest  in  that  subject. 

— A.  J.  Frame  of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  pro- 
posed a resolution  calculated  to  break  up 
the  present  method  of  rotation  in  office,  but 
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withdrew  the  resolution  when  it  was  agreed 
to  appoint  a committee  to  revise  the  con- 
stitution. 

—Myron  Campbell,  cashier  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  National  Bank,  favors  an 
amendment  to  the  National  Bank  Act  per- 
mitting national  banks  to  lend  on  real  es- 
tate. 

—Asa  E.  Ramsay  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  the  oldest  bank 
in  the  State,  said  that  in  the  past  six  years 
the  banks  of  that  city  had  increased  their 
deposits  from  $2,000,000  to  $7,000,000. 

As  illustrating  the  present  tendencies 
in  education,  the  following  story  was  told 
by  Bradford  Knapp  of  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture:  A southern  teacher  gave  to 
one  of  her  boy  pupils  the  following  prob- 
lem in  mental  arithmetic: 

“If  there  were  twelve  slieep  in  a pasture 
and  five  of  them  should  jump  over  the  fence 
into  an  adjoining  field,  how  many  would  re- 
main in  the  pasture?'’ 

To  which  query  the  hoy  promptly  re- 
plied, “None.” 

“Why,  no,”  said  the  teacher;  “seven  would 
remain.” 

“You  may  know’  a whole  lot  about  arith- 
metic,” retorted  the  boy,  “but  you  don't 
know  anything  about  sheep.” 

“What  wre  want,”  said  Mr.  Knapp,  “is  a 
teacher  who  knows  something  about  sheep.” 

—George  W.  Hyde,  secretary  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bankers’  Association  and  assist- 
ant cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston,  believes  in  democracy  in  banking. 
Here  is  what  he  is  reported  as  saying  to 
bne  of  the  Detroit  newspapers: 

I “The  thing  the  bank  has  got  to  come  to 
is  the  establishment  of  democracy  between 
itself  and  its  patrons.  *The  bank  that  makes 
its  smallest  depositor  as  welcome  as  its  big- 
gest; that  doesn’t  hesitate  to  be  as  cordial 
to  a grimy,  dusty  toiler  as  to  the  immacu- 
late gentleman  whose  father’s  death  made 
him  a millionaire,  is  going  to  make  more 
money. 

“That  plan  went  into  force  in  our  bank 
and  as  a result  in  a very  short  time  we 
jumped  from  $40,000,000  deposits  to  $76,- 
000,000.  It  paid,  and  to-day  the  officers  of 
the  bank  know  more  depositors  by  name 
and  know  more  about  them,  and  vice  versa, 
than  was  ever  dreamed  of  three  years  ago. 

“Make  the  people  you  do  business  with 
know  that  you  appreciate  their  part  in 
building  up  the  institution;  let  them  know 
you  know  they’re  helping;  that  it’s  a mu- 
tual proposition.  They’ll  take  an  interest 
themselves  and  your  bank  will  grow  big 
while  the  other  one  plugs  along  at  the  same 
old  gait.” 

—Col.  Robert  J.  Low’ry,  a former  presi- 
dent of  the  association,*  presiuent  of  the 
Ix>wry  National  Bank  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
one  of  the  best-liked  bankers  in  the  coun- 
try, will  celebrate  his  fiftieth  wedding  anni- 
versary November  11.  He  says  his  wife 
must  have  been  very  patient  to  put  up  with 
him  so  long,  but  his  friends  set  that  down 
to  his  modesty. 

— The  secretary’s  annual  report  show’ed 
the  actual  net  gain  in  membership  for  thf 
year  ending  August  31  to  have  been  1.581. 


convention  that  would  not  otlierwisc  come. 
The  1915  convention  ought  to  be  interna- 
tional in  character,  and  San  Francisco  is 
the  place  for  it. 

— “I  have  tried,”  said  George  M.  Rey- 
nolds, former  president  of  the  American 
Bankers’  Association  and  president  of  the 
Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank 
of  Chicago,  “to  diffuse  an  atmosphere  of, 
courtesy  through  our  bank.  Life  is  too 
short  for  any  other  policy;  besides,  from  a 
purely  business  point  of  view’,  it  doesn’t 
pay.  We  aim  to  make  friends  of  those  to 
whom  loans  must  be  refused  as  well  as 
those  whose  applications  are  granted.”  Mr. 
Reynolds  is  president  of  a oig  bank,  but 
he  does  not  regard  his  bank  as  too  big  to 
need  all  the  friends  it  can  get. 

— Detroit’s  many  large  and  fine  banks 
especially  impressed  those  w’ho  had  never 
visited  the  city  before. 

— The  most  prominent  point  in  Detroit’s 
sky  line  is  the  new  building  of  the  Dime 
Savings  Bank — a tw’enty-three-story  sky- 
scraper. 

— Total  membership  of  the  association  on 
August  31,  1912,  was  13,323. 

— Income  of  the  association  for  the  past 
year  (partly  estimated)  $219,073.38. 

— On  September  1,  1912,  the  association’s 
credit  balance,  as  shown  by  the  treasurer’s 
report,  was  $3,992.88. 

— Evidently  the  newspapers  look  upon 
the  bankers  attending  the  convention  as 
men  of  great  w’ealth.  This  is  a mistake. 
The  average  attendant  at  the  convention  is 
far  from  being  a rich  man.  The  news- 
papers generally,  in  reporting  the  conven- 
tions, seem  to  lav  too  much  stress  on  the 
money  represented. 

- — Detroit  gave  the  visiting  bankers  a 
“w-arm”  reception — much  too  warm  for 
comfort.  But  that  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  Detroit  bankers.  The  weather  man  did 
it. 

— As  usual  the  biggest  feature  of  the 
convention  w’as  the  meeting  between  friends 
in  the  lobbies  of  the  hotels. 

— An  excellent  feature  of  the  associa- 
tion’s wfork  is  the  attention  being  given  to 
agricultural  credit  and  to  bettering  our 
system  of  farming. 


— San  Francisco  would  be  an  appropri- 
ate place  for  the  1915  convention.  Some 
think  the  Fair  would  detract  from  the 
interest  in  the  convention;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  w’ould  bring  many  to  the 


— A visit  to  the  plant  of  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company  was  one  of  the 
interesting  features  of  the  convention.  A 
luncheon  w’as  served  by  the  company,  an 
orchestra  furnished  music,  and  both  the 
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ladies  and  gentlemen  present  were  given 
appropriate  souvenirs. 

— California  hankers  dispensed  hospital- 
ity with  a lavish  hand.  Frederick  H.  Col- 
burn, secretary  of  the  California  Bankers’ 
Association  and  assistant  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  Clearing  House,  gave  to 
each  visitor  a sample  of  some  of  the  many 
fine  products  of  the  State. 

— The  Detroit  “Free  Press”  tells  of  an 
interesting  meeting  of  the  former  presi- 
dents of  the  association  in  the  office  of 
George  H.  Russel,  president  of  the  People’s 
State  Bank,  and  president  of  the  Detroit 
Clearing-House  Association.  Those  who 
were  present  included  Logan  C.  Murray, 
president  of  the  American  National  Bank, 
Louisville,  Kv.,  and  president  of  the  A.  B. 
A.  in  1886,  its  senior  living  past  president; 


Col.  Robert  J.  Lowry,  president  of  the 
Lowry  National  Bank,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  presi- 
dent of  the  A.  B.  A.  in  1896;  Col.  J.  D. 
Powers,  vice-president  of  the  Third  Na- 
tional Bank,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  president 
of  the  A.  B.  A.  in  1907;  Lewis  E.  Pierson, 
president  of  the  Irving  National  Bank, 
New  York,  and  president  of  the  A.  B.  A. 
in  1909,  and  F.  O.  Watts,  vice-president  of 
the  Third  Natiinnl  Bank,  St.  Louis,  presi- 
dent of  the  A.  B.  A.  in  1910.  Mr.  Russel, 
president  of  the  A.  B.  A.  in  1898,  com- 
pleted the  group  of  a half  dozen  past  presi- 
dents. 

The  seventh  past  president  in  Detroit  at 
the  time  was  George  M.  Reynolds,  presi- 
dent of  the  Continental  and  Commercial 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  A.  B.  A.  in  1908.  He  visited 
Mr.  Russel  earlier  in  the  day  on  which  the 
reunion  referred  to  took  place. 


FALSE  STATEMENTS  FROM  BORROWERS 


ATTENTION  is  called  to  the  fol- 
**  lowing  act  recently  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

I/aws  of  New  York,  Chapter  340.  An 
act  to  amend  the  penal  law,  in  relation  to 
larceny.  Became  a law  April  15,  1912,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Governor.  Passed, 
three-fifths  being  present. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  of  chapter  eightv-eight  of  the 
laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled 
“An  act  providing  for  the  punishment  of 
crime,  constituting  chapter  forty  of  the 
consolidated  law's,”  is  hereby  amended  by- 
inserting  a new'  section,  to  he  section  tw?elve 
hundred  and  ninety-three-b,  and  to  read  as 
follow's: 

^ 1293-b.  Obtaining  property'  or  credit 
by  use  of  false  statement.  Any  person 

1.  Who  shall  knowingly  make  or  cause 
io  be  made,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or 
through  any  agency  whatsover,  any  false 
statement  in  writing,  w-ith  intent  that  it 
shall  be'  relied  upon,  respecting  the  finan- 
cial condition,  or  means  or  ability  to  pay. 
of  himself,  or  any  other  person,  firm  or 
corporation,  in  whom  he  is  interested,  or 
for  w'hom  he  is  acting,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  in  any  form  whatsoever,  either 
the  delivery'  of  personal  property,  the  pay-- 
ment  of  cash,  the  making  of  a loan  or 
credit,  the  extension  of  a credit,  the  dis- 


count of  an  account  receivable,  or  the  mak- 
ing, acceptance,  discount,  sale  or  endorse- 
ment of  a bill  of  exchange,  or  promissory 
note,  for  the  benefit  of  either  himself  or  of 
such  person,  firm  or  corporation;  or 

2.  Who,  knowing  that  a false  statement 
in  writing  has  been  made,  respecting  the 
financial  condition  or  means  or  abliity  to 
pay,  of  himself,  or  such  person,  firm  or 
corporation  in  which  he  is  interested,  or 
for  whom  he  is  acting,  procures,  upon  the 
faith  thereof,  for  the  benefit  either  of  him- 
self, or  of  such  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
either  or  any  of  the  things  of  benefit  men- 
tioned in  subdivision  one  of  this  section;  or 

3.  Who,  knowing  that  a statement  in 
w’riting  has  been  made,  respecting  the  finan- 
cial condition  or  means  or  ability  to  pay 
of  himself  or  such  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion, in  which  he  is  interested,  or  for  whom 
he  is  acting,  represents  on  a later  day', 
either  orally  or  in  writing,  that  such  state- 
ment theretofore  made,  if  then  again  made 
on  said  day',  would  be  then  true,  when  in 
fact,  said  statement  if  then  made  would 
be  false,  and  procures  upon  the  faith 
thereof,  for  the  benefit  either  of  himself 
or  of  such  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
either  or  any  of  the  things  of  benefit  men- 
tioned in  subdivision  one  of  this  section. 

Shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor  and  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year  or  by  a fine  of  not  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars,  or  both  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  Sep- 
tember first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve. 
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THE  SALT  LAKE  CITY  CONVENTION—  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE  OF  BANKING 


By  George  E.  Martin,  Publicity  Manager  Seattle  National  Bank,  Seattle, 

Washington 


'C' DUCAT  I ON  subordinated  all  other 
topics  of  discussion  before  the 
tenth  annual  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Bankings  which  con- 
vened in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Utah,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Wednesday, 
August  21.  President  of  the  Institute, 
Raymond  B.  Cox,  assistant  cashier 
Fourth  National  Bank,  New  York, 
sounded  the  keynote  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  convention  when  he  de- 
clared, “This  is  not  a meeting  of 
bankers,  but  an  institute  of  students 
of  banking,  gathered  together  for  edu- 
cational purposes  solely.” 

The  first  session  of  the  convention 
was  called  to  order  by  the  president 
Wednesday  morning  at  10.45  o’clock. 


Less  than  two-thirds  of  the  delegates 
were  in  their  places.  The  Chicago 
special,  carrying  the  representatives  of 
Eastern  and  several  Western  chapters, 
did  not  arrive  until  noon.  After  Rev. 
Francis  B.  Short  had  delivered  the  in- 
vocation, the  delegates,  standing,  sang 
“America.” 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  made  in 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Utah  by  Gover- 
nor William  Spry;  Salt  Lake  City,  by 
Mayor  Samuel  C.  Park,  and  the  banks 
of  the  city,  by  W.  S.  McCornick,  pres- 
ident McCornick  & Company,  bankers. 
Carroll  Pierce,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  institute,  responded 
to  the  addresses  of  welcome. 

“We  believe  you  represent,”  Gover- 
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nor  Spry  said,  “the  class  of  citizenship 
that  is  doing  things  in  this  country. 
For  this  reason,  we  welcome  you  to 
Utah,  because  we  are  engaged  in  a 
great  work  of  development  here.  We 
want  you  to  know  us  better  and  we 
would  like  to  know  you  better.  When 
you  return  to  your  homes  we  hope  that 
you  will  feel  that  the  people  of  this 
great  state  have  impressed  you  with  the 
things  that  they  are  doing  so  splen- 
didly.” 

Mayor  Park  told  of  the  many  attrac- 
tions of  the  city — its  uniformly  wide 
streets  running  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  with  streams  of  water  flowing 
down  either  side  of  them;  its  delight- 
ful climate,  which  is  never  extreme  in 
winter  or  summer,  and  its  pure  air  and 
water.  “We  are  supplied,”  he  said, 
“with  water  from  the  everlasting  snows 
in  the  mountains  which  surround  this 
city,  and  which  is  piped  directly  from 
the  canyons  to  the  homes  of  the  people. 


We  have  miles  of  pavements,  sewers 
and  street  car  systems,  and  are  eagerly 
building  more  as  fast  as  the  seasons 
will  permit.” 

Mayor  Park  spoke  also  of  the  won- 
derful thermal  springs,  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  the  mines  of  copper,  iron,  gold 
and  silver  and  the  smelters,  several  of 
which  rank  with  the  largest  in  the 
world.  He  pictured  the  farms  and 
gardens  which  supply  the  local  mar- 
ket and  export  large  quantities  as  well. 
He  said  that  these  farms  were  situated 
in  valleys  threaded  by  rivers  supplying 
canals  with  water  for  the  great  irriga- 
tion systems  of  the  state. 

“Your  work,”  the  mayor  continued, 
“is  particularly  timely,  for  no  question 
is  of  greater  importance  to  the  civilized 
world  than  the  means  and  mechanism 
of  exchange. 

“Through  your  hands  and  those 
whom  you  represent,  passes  the  life- 
blood of  the  nation.  You  hold  its  arte- 
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ries  within  your  grasp,  and  upon  the 
systems  for  which  you  are  sponsors 
depend  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  country/' 

Mr.  McCornick,  after  discussing  the 
value  of  bankers’  conventions  to  the 
country  at  large,  said,  in  part: 

“If  we  treat  you  as  well  as  we  want 
to,  if  our  citizens  extend  to  you  those 
considerations  and  courtesies  which 
should  be  accorded  so  distinguished  a 
body  of  visitors  as  compose  this  con- 
vention of  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking,  I am  sanguine  your  impres- 
sions of  our  city  and  surroundings  will 
not  be  unfriendly;  and,  as  you  return 
to  your  widely  dispersed  homes,  these 
impressions  will  find  expression  in  a 
diffusion  all  over  our  nation  of  a bet- 
ter feeling  toward  the  West  because  of 
your  better  knowledge  of  our  people 
and  their  aspirations.” 

Mr.  Pierce  in  his  response  spoke 
briefly.  “We  are  glad/’  he  said,  “to 


visit  such  a beautiful  city,  and  to  feel 
that  we  are  welcome  here.  I am  sure 
that  the  words  of  Governor  Spry, 
Mayor  Park  and  Mr.  McCornick  ring 
with  sincerity.  I thank  them  and  say  to 
them  that  the  members  of  the  national 
organization  appreciate  the  warm  and 
cordial  greetings  that  have  been  ex- 
tended. We  are  proud  to  know  that 
a man  of  such  prominence  in  the  finan- 
cial world  as  Mr.  McCornick  gives  up 
his  business  affairs  and  lays  aside  his 
work  in  order  to  come  here  and  ad- 
dress us.  I am  sure  that  we  will  leave 
your  city  with  regret,  and  I anticipate 
that  we  will  have  a most  successful 
convention.” 


Educational  Director  George  E. 
Allen,  acting  as  secretary  in  the  absence 
of  A.  C.  Dorris,  who  was  on  the  Chi- 
cago special,  then  read  several  telegrams 
and  letters  from  prominent  bankers  of 
the  country,  regretting  their  inability 
to  be  present  at  the  convention.  One 
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letter  was  from  Colonel  F.  E.  Farns- 
worth of  New  York,  secretary  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Association,  who 
was  to  have  brought  the  greetings  of 
that  organization.  This  is  the  first 
time  Colonel  Farnsworth  has  missed  a 
convention  of  the  Institute  since  1906. 
His  absence  was  made  necessary  by 
the  nearness  of  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Bankers’  Association. 

The  presentation  of  a new  gavel  made 
of  walnut,  suitably  engraved,  to  Pres- 
ident Cox  by  Q.  B.  Kelly  of  Salt  Lake 
City  in  behalf  of  his  chapter,  was  one 
of  the  happiest  events  of  the  conven- 
tion. In  a short  but  effective  speech 
Mr.  Kelly  told  of  the  historic  signifi- 
cance of  the  material  that  entered  into 
its  composition. 

By  2 o’clock,  when  the  afternoon 
session  was  called  to  order,  all  delega- 
tions had  arrived,  and  practically  all 
of  them  were  in  the  convention  hall. 
President  Raymond  B.  Cox  delivered 


his  annual  address.  He  reviewed  the 
progress  of  the  Institute  up  to  the 
present  time,  calling  attention  to  its 
main  purposes.  “The  most  serious 
problem,”  he  said,  “which  has  confront- 
ed the  present  administration  has  been 
the  growing  popularity  of  public  theat- 
rical performances  under  the  joint  aus- 
pices of  chapters  and  professional  pro- 
moters, and  I present  for  the  consider- 
ation of  this  convention  the  declaration 
that  such  performances  are  in  violation 
of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  consti- 
tution and  are  detrimental  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  we  are  organized.  I 
trust  that  every  delegate  in  attendance 
at  this  convention  will  return  to  his 
chapter  with  the  conviction  that  the 
complete  success  of  his  chapter  efforts 
depends  upon  strict  adherence  to  its 
avowed  purpose,  so  that  my  successor 
will  never  hear,  as  I have  so  often  this 
year,  the  expression  'educational  feat- 
ures,’ insinuating,  as  it  does,  that  it  Is 
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but  a part  of  a general  plan.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  may  wonder  why 
their  officers  dwell  so  continually  on 
this  point.  It  is  because  these  officers 
in  their  varied  experience  have  learned 
so  well  that  on  that  policy,  and  on 
that  only,  will  the  Institute  or  any  of 
its  chapters  succeed.” 

President  Cox  urged  that  the  officers 
of  the  chapters  keep  themselves  in- 
formed upon  all  work  of  the  Institute. 
He  then  spoke  of  the  Institute  certifi- 
cate, the  post  graduate  courses  planned, 
and  the  extension  of  the  educational 
system  by  means  of  correspondence,  so 
that  the  bank  man  in  the  country  bank 
can  have  equal  opportunity  to  develop 
himself  with  the  bank  man  of  the  city. 
He  declared  with  great  emphasis,  “It 
is  not  enough  that  the  Institute  should 
merely  provide  the  bank  man  with  the 
facilities  for  learning  the  fundamental 
principles  and  methods  of  his  profes- 
sion; it  should  be  prepared  to  lead  him 


into  the  most  advanced  thought  and 
intricate  problems.  The  day  should  not 
be  far  distant  when  the  best  bankers 
and  highest  financial  authorities  in  the 
country  will  be  products  of  the  Insti- 
tute.” * 

It  is  seldom  that  extraordinary  en- 
thusiasm takes  possession  of  a conven- 
tion outside  of  those  of  the  great  po 
litical  parties.  But  from  the  first  fall 
of  the  gavel  to  the  final  adjournment 
of  the  Institute  convention,  during  three 
days  of  work  and  pleasure,  enthusiasm 
seemed  unbounded — harmony  and  good 
will  underlaid  everything.  It  seemed 
to  be  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  this  de- 
lightful city.  What  a stimulating  influ- 
ence was  the  generous,  cordial  hospi- 
tality of  the  splendid  people  of  Salt 
Lake  City  and  the  energetic  chapter, 
of  which  it  can  well  be  proud. 

Every  mention  of  the  educational 
purposes  of  the  Institute  by  the  pres- 
ident and  other  speakers  w?as  greeted 
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with  prolonged  applause.  The  tribute 
paid  Educational  Director  George  E. 
Allen  bv  President  Cox  wfas  met  with 
cheers. 

“It  has  been  the  custom  each  year/’ 
he  said,  “for  the  president  in  his  an 
nual  report  to  pay  his  personal  tribute 
to  the  educational  director.  I hav' 
often  thought  that  this  was  probably 
prefunctory  and  considered  but  one  of 
his  official  duties.  I make  this  confes- 
sion publicly  that  I may  be  more  sin- 
cere in  the  expressions  which  I feel. 
As  a result  of  the  innumerable  visits 
which  I have  paid  to  his  office,  the  fre 
auent  discussions  wdiich  I have  held 
with  him  over  the  affairs  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  the  close  personal  contact 
which  I have  enjoyed,  I close  my  con- 
nection with  the  Institute  with  a gen- 
uine love  for  the  man  himself,  with  the 
highest  admiration  for  his  genius  and 
ability,  and  with  the  consciousness  of 
the  debt  which  the  Institute  owes  to 


him  for  his  conscientious  devotion  to 
its  success  and  the  years  which  he  has 
sacrificed  in  its  behalf.  I realize, 
though,  that  he  is  but  a part,  though  a 
big  part,  of  that  movement  that  has 
brought  success  to  so  many  ambitious 
young  men  in  the  past,  and  which,  I 
trust,  will  be  the  development  of  great- 
er men  in  greater  numbers  in  the 
future.” 

Following  the  address  of  the  presi- 
dent the  reports  of  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  council,  Carroll  Pierce,  the 
secretary,  A.  C.  Dorris,  and  the  treas- 
urer, C.  S.  Dilther,  were  read. 

Mr.  Pierce  confined  his  report  mainl/ 
to  recommendations  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Institute,  and  gave  the  re- 
sults of  the  labors  of  the  executi  "e 
council  during  the  past  year. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  showed 
that  the  Institute  had  grown  from 
11,000  members  in  1911  to  12,372  at 
the  present  time;  that  the  chapters  hav* 
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increased  from  60  to  75,  and  the  num- 
ber of  gradates  from  809  to  501.  The 
report  of  the  treasurer  was  not  com- 
plete, as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Institute 
does  not  end  until  September  1st.  It 
gave  evidence,  however,  of  the  fact  tint 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  Institute  are 
in  a satisfactory  condition. 

Hon.  Duncan  McKinlay,  surveyor 
of  customs,  San  Francisco,  addressed 
the  convention  on  the  subject,  “The  Old 
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West  and  the  New.”  His  speech  was  the 
foreshadowing  of  the  eloquence  which 
distinguished  every  session  of  this  gath- 
ering of  the  bank  men  of  the  nation. 

He  analyzed  the  world  movements 
and  pointed  out  how  the  star  of  empire 
and  civilization  has  ever  moved  west- 
ward. He  also  described  the  differ- 
ences which  now  exist  in  the  new  West 
in  comparison  with  the  old,  and  showc  it 
what  vast  room  is  left  for  still  further 
development. 

“We  see  in  the  reclamation  and  irri- 
gation systems  of  the  interior/’  he  con- 


tinued, “and  the  consequent  develop- 
ment incident  to  their  construction,  the 
shifting  of  vast  masses  of  population 
into  these  fertile  regions.  And  we  rec- 
ognize in  the  rapid  development  and 
progress  of  Alaska,  the  wisdom  of  the 
statesman  Seward,  who,  in  1867,  pur- 
chased that  important  territory  for  i 
sum  of  money  less  than  is  taken  from 
one  of  her  mines  in  a year’s  time. 
But  Seward  was  an  optimist  and  saw 
that  in  time  Alaska  would  become  on** 
of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the 
United  States.  And  his  wisdom  and 
statesmanship  have  been  fully  justified 
by  the  fact  that  within  the  last  ten 
years,  Alaska  has  turned  out  from  her 
mines  and  fisheries  more  than  $800,- 
000,000  of  wealth,  and  that  volume  ia 
increasing  every  year  as  the  country  is 
developed. 

“In  effect,  the  people  of  the  West  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  countries  surrounding 
that  great  sea  must  become  the  most 
active  arena  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial operations  on  the  globe.  Ths 
Asiatic  nations,  numbering  more  than 
800,000,000  of  people,  are  at  last 
throwing  off  the  sluggishness  and  leth- 
argy of  thousands  of  years  of  inactivity 
and  over-conservatism,  and  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  significance  of  twen- 
tieth century  civilization. 

“And  in  the  midst  of  all  this  stands 
the  United  States,  particularly  the 
western  part  of  it,  situated  in  a posi- 
tion of  .strategy  and  command  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  world  operations  of 
tli£  future,  and  in  the  direct  channel 
of  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

“These  influences,  coupled  with  those 
that  have  already  been  detailed,  must 
make  the  West  and  the  Pacific  sea- 
board in  time  the  dominant  portion  of 
our  country,  and  open  wide  the  door  of 
opportunity  to  tens  of  millions  of 
American  citizens  yet  unborn.” 


Judge  Edward  F.  Colburn  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  speaking  on  “The  West 
— Its  Mining  Industry,”  pronounced  a 
serious  tribute  to  Brigham  Young  and 
Utah’s  famous  pioneers.  He  held  his 
audience  in  a spell  while  he  recited  the 
facts  of  the  westward  inarch  of  the 
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Mormons  and  later  the  wonderful 
growth  of  the  mining  industry.  “The 
miners  of  the  West/’  he  said,  “have 
done  a mighty  part  in  the  development 
of  the  entire  country  and  they  have 
borne  their  hardships  with  cheerful 
spirit.” 

James  K.  Lynch,  vice-president  First 
National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  who  had 
been  assigned  the  subject,  “The  West 
— Its  Banking  Possibilities,”  was  un- 
able to  be  present.  His  paper  was 
read  by  William  A.  Day,  assistant 
cashier  Savings  Union  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Lynch 
advocated  in  his  paper  the  National  Re- 
serve Association,  as  proposed  by  the 
National  Monetary  Commission. 

J.  W.  Bradley  of  the  old  National 
Bank,  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Institute,  presided  at  the 
Thursday  morning  session.  He  intro- 
duced O.  Howard  Wolfe  of  New  York, 
the  secretary  of  the  clearing  house  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Bankers’  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wolfe  announced  the  winners  of 
the  prizes  offered  by  the  American 
Bankers*  Association  for  papers  on  a 
system  for  analysis  of  incoming  tran- 
sit items  and  described  by  numbers  in- 
stead of  names.  The  first  prize  war 
won  by  Victor  L.  Palmer  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Leo  Shapirer  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, secured  the  second  prize.  The 
winning  papers  were  later  read  by  Ser- 
retary  Dorris. 

Mr.  Wolfe,  in  presenting  the  “Nu- 
merical Transit  System”  before  the 
convention,  declared  very  forcibly 
that  the  clearing  house  section  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  was  not 
asking  the  banks  and  trust  companies 
of  the  country  to  use  the  system,  but 
was  simply  asking  them  to  have 
stamped  on  all  their  checks,  drafts 
and  certificates  of  deposit  their  indi- 
vidual transit  number  so  that  those 
banks  who  wished  to  use  the  system 
could  do  so.  He  described  at  length 
how  the  adoption  of  the  system  would 
especially  facilitate  the  enormous 
checking  business  transacted  in  the  big 
banks  of  the  large  cities. 

Roscoe  P.  Sears,  auditor  of  the 


Cleveland  National  Bank,  read  a paper 
in  favor  of  the  numerical  system.  Over 
9000  banks,  he  said,  were  using  it. 

Jerome  Thralls,  manager  Kansas 
City  Clearing  House  Association,  ad- 
dressed the  convention  on  “The  Exten- 
sion and  Development  of  the  Clearing 
House  System.”  He  reviewed  the  his- 
tory and  growth  of  the  system  and  de- 
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scribed  what  is  known  as  the  country 
clearing  house. 

Taking  the  Kansas  City  Clearing 
House  Association  as  an  illustration, 
he  said  that  it  was  “a  voluntary  organ- 
ization of  the  banking  institutions  of 
Greater  Kansas  City,  and  its  objects 
and  purposes  were  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  business  between  its  sev- 
eral members  and  clearing  banks,  to 
facilitate  the  handling  of  business  be- 
tween these  institutions  and  banks  and 
trust  companies  of  other  localities,  and 
to  foster  and  encourage  sound  and  con- 
servative banking  methods.” 
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Mr.  Thralls  stated  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  objects  was  under- 
taken through  three  departments:  First, 
the  city  department,  which  provides  for 
the  exchanges  of  local  bank  items ; 
maintains  a depository  in  which  the 
members  store  gold  coin  and  United 
States  gold  certificates;  issues  in  lieu  of 
said  coin  and  certificates,  clearing  house 
gold  certificates,  which  pass  current 
among  members;  makes  loans  to  mem- 
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bers  in  stringent  times  (done  in  1907 
only) ; formulates  and  enforces  rules  on 
exchange  and  collection  charges,  and 
handles  the  general  business  of  the  as- 
sociation. Second,  the  country  depart- 
ment, which  collects  out-of-town  cash 
items  for  the  members  on  5600  banks, 
including  those  of  Colorado,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Okla- 
homa and  Texas.  During  the  present 
year  it  sent  circulars  to  all  banks  in 
the  immediate  territory  encouraging  the 


testing  of  seed  corn  and  showing  how 
such  tests  are  made.  It  did  some  very 
effective  work  in  the  vocational  educa- 
tional movement  and  the  Universal 
Numerical  System;  and  third,  the  audit" 
ing  department,  which  conducts  rigid 
examinations  of  all  banks  having  the 
privilege  of  the  clearing  house;  pre- 
vents, in  many  instances,  the  over-ex- 
tension of  credit;  imposes  a hindrance 
to  the  financing  of  illegitimate  schemes ; 
undertakes  to  make  banking  in  Greater 
Kansas  City  clean,  sound  and  conserva- 
tive, thereby  benefiting  not  only  the 
clearing  house  banks,  but  all  business 
interests  of  the  community. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  convention 
was  called  to  order  at  10  o’clock  Friday 
morning  by  President  Cox.  Hon  W. 
E.  Borah,  United  States  senator  from 
Idaho,  was  to  have  made  an  address 
on  “The  Control  of  Industrial  Combi- 
nations Engaged  in  Interstate  Com- 
merce.” Because  of  the  delay  in  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  he  was  de- 
tained at  Washington,  and  Judge  Wil- 
liam H.  King  of  Salt  Lake  City  sub- 
stituted in  his  place.  Judge  King 
spoke  on  the  same  subject,  his  address 
sparkling  with  epigrams  that  brought 
forth  frequent  applause. 

“The  question  of  combinations  of 
trade  is  not  a new  one.  Tt  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  day,”  he  declared.  “In  for- 
mer times  the  people  thought  of  civil 
and  political  freedom.  They  recog- 
nized their  rights  and  they  were  writ- 
ten in  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
Now  the  problem  has  come  to  be  that 
of  industrial  and  economic  liberty. 
How  best  to  preserve  industrial  liberty 
is  the  principal  question  that  confronts 
us  as  a people.” 

Judge  King  said  he  believed  that 
the  right  kind  of  legislation  would 
solve  the  great  problems  of  the  pres- 
ent time  and  that  he  optimistically 
looked  forward  to  such  legislation,  when 
combinations  which  are  criminal  and  in 
restraint  of  trade  would  be  dissolved, 
never  to  rise  again. 

The  programmes  of  the  different 
sessions  of  the  convention  had  been  un- 
usual! v varied  and  interesting.  It 
seemed  like  one  great  series  of  climaxes. 
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From  Loft  to  Right,  Standing: — George  R.  Martin,  Publicity  Manager  Seattle  National  Bank, 
L.  H.  Woolfolk,  Assistant  Cashier  Scandinavian  American  Bank;  William  Bow,  Auditor  Dexter 
Horton  National  Bank;  R.  H'.  MacMichael,  Manager  Bond  Department  Dexter  Horton  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Sitting: — C.  R.  Harris,  Scandinavian  American  Bank;  J.  C.  Glass,  Bank  of  California  Na- 
tional Association,  President  Seattle  Chapter;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Glass;  R.  P.  Callahan,  National  Bank 
of  Commerce,  Secretary  Seattle  Chapter. 


No  effort  was  needed  to  draw  the  dele- 
gates to  the  splendid  convention  hall. 
They  came  eagerly  and  on  time,  and 
they  stayed  when  they  came  through- 
out each  session.  When  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan,  president  of  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  who  followed 
Judge  King,  arose  to  discuss  “Interna- 
tional Peace  as  a Factor  in  the  Exten- 
sion and  Development  of  American 
Banking  Power,”  the  convention  hall 
was  crowded  to  capacity,  many  friends 
and  guests  of  the  delegates  being  in  at- 
tendance by  courtesy  of  the  convention. 
The  address  of  Dr.  Jordan  was  the  last 
of  the  formal  speeches.  Perhaps  no 
more  masterful  address  was  ever 


listened  to  in  a convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Banking,  or  one  which 
stirred  an  audience  more  deeply. 

In  part  Dr.  Jordan  said: 

Extract  From  Dr.  Jordan’s  Address. 

I hope  to  show  to-day  a number  of 
things  in  regard  to  debt,  banking,  pawn- 
hrokiiig  and  democracy,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  war  and  peace.  I hope  to  show 
that  banking  as  we  know  it  is  a product 
of  democracy,  that  it  is  opposed  to  war 
and  waste  and  debt,  and  that  pawnbrok- 
ing came  before  banking  and  its  purpose 
was  to  promote  these  very  evils,  war, 
waste  and  debt,  that  the  rise  of  the  pawn- 
broker came  in  the  transition  stage  from 
absolute  monarchy  to  government  by  the 
people. 

I wish  to  show  that  the  wars  of  the 
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last  century  would  hu\e  bankrupted  civili- 
zation if  it  had  not  been  for  the  pawn- 
broker who  took  in  pawn  the  earnings  of 
the  world  for  a century  to  come. 

I wish  to  show  further  that  the  steady 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  since  1897,  the 
steady  loss  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold 
and  the  corresponding  rise  in  interest  rates 
is  a world-wide  matter,  due  to  no  local 
cause. 

I wish  to  show  finally  that  it  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  doubling  of  the  taxes  of  the 
civilized  world  since  1897.  To  pay  his  taxes 
the  middleman  must  increase  his  profits,  and 
the  final  stress  falls  on  the  group  which  is 
the  weakest.  I shall  show  that  this  increase 
of  taxes  has  been  solely  in  the  interest  of 
war,  war  scares  and  war  preparation;  that 
the  huge  armies  and  navies  of  the  world  in 
no  way  make  for  peace,  but  that  interna- 
tional wars  can  never  occur  again,  because 
all  the  great  nations,  our  own  excepted,  are 
in  debt  to  the  limit  to  the  unseen  empire  of 
finance,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  net- 
work of  banking,  of  commerce,  of  civiliza- 
tion, of  common  interest,  is  already  so  close 
as  to  forbid  all  forms  of  war  between  civil- 
ized nations.  There  will  be  civil  wars,  no 
doubt,  until  courts  and  congresses  are 
everywhere  established,  and  there  will  be 
the  strangling  of  Persias  and  trumpery  at- 
tacks on  wild  tribes  in  Africa.  But  we 
may  rest  assured  that  the  Franco-Prussian 
w’ar  is  the  last  of  its  kind.  The  credit  of 
the  world,  its  civilization,  its  commerce,  its 
banking,  could  not  stand  another. 

Moneyleader  Rules. 

The  rule  of  the  pawnbroker  began  with 
our  revolutionary  wrar.  Before  that  time 
his  business  was  precarious,  with  huge  prof- 
its and  crushing  losses.  Kings  were  bad 
pay;  their  credit  was  poor  and  they  could 
not  borrow  much  at  a time.  But  the  credit 
of  the  parliament  was  better,  and  from  a 
pawnbroker  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  the 
parliament  of  England  borrowed  the  money 
to  pay  the  Hessians.  With  the  profits, 
some  $400,000,  on  this  transaction,  Mayer, 
called  Rothschild  the  pawnbroker  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  wras  established 
in  his  larger  business.  He  became  “uncle” 
of  the  King  of  Denmark.  He  took  Eng- 
land in  pawn  to  furnish  means  for  her 
struggle  against  Napoleon.  He  saw  Napo- 
leon “submerged  bv  a wnve  of  British  gold” 
and  his  sons  saw*  her  in  debt  to  themselves 
and  their  associates  of  the  unseen  empire  of 
finance  to  the  sum  of  nearlv  $4,000,000,000. 

On  this  sum  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
have  paid  about  $140,000,000  per  year  of 
interest  ever  since.  They  will  go  on  paying 
to  the  end  of  the  present  regime  of  debt 
and  waste.  As  matters  are,  the  debt  will 
never  be  paid,  the  debt  can  never  be  paid, 
and  only  occasionally  by  the  government 
called  liberal  has  there  been  any  attempt  to 
reduce  it.  All  this  money  was  borrowed  for 


w^r.  The  bonded  d.ht  of  the  world  is,  wTith 
trifling  exceptions,  all  war  debt.  Where 
money  is  borrowed  for  other  purposes  it  is 
because  the  revenues  have  been  used  for 
war. 

The  two  tools  of  financial  tyranny  have 
been  deferred  payments  and  indirect  taxa- 
tion. By  the  last,  the  people  never  know 
what  they  pay  or  w’hat  they  pay  it  for.  , By 
the  former,  all  debt  is  shoved  off  on  the 
next  generation.  This  generation  pays  only 
the  interest.  By  this  means,  it  is  said,  we 
have  gone  far  beyond  the  kindergarten 
stage  of  living  beyond  our  means.  The  civ- 
ilized w’orld  is  living  beyond  the  means  of 
the  fourth  generation.  If  we  knew  what  we 
vere  paying  for  the  State  of  Utah  w°  would 
think  twice  before  paying  $7,000,000  a year 
for  the  support  of  the  army  and  navy,  be- 
sides more  than  $2,000,000*  additional  for 
pensions,  without  asking  some  questions  as 
to  the  need  for  all  this  expense,  and  without 
suggesting  to  somebody  that  there  might  be 
room  for  economy. 

Concrete  Examples. 

If  Salt  Lake  City  could  get  back  spme 
part  of  the  $800,000  she  pavs  every  year  to 
be  insured  against  an  attack  from  Eurbpe, 
it  might  help  a bit  in  her  financial  develop- 
ment. 

England  went  first  in  debt;  France  went 
farther  with  about  $6,000,000,000;  Russia 
with  $5,000,000,000;  Italy  with  $3,000,000,000; 
Spain  with  $2,000,000,000;  Japan  with 
$1,300,000,000;  the  United  States  with 
$1,000,000,000.  The  bonded  w'ar  debt  of 
the  w’orld,  “the  endless  caravan  of  ciphers,” 
is  now  $37,000,000,000.  The  interest  on  it 
is  about  $1,250,000,000  per  year,  and  both 
debt  and  interest  and  interest  rates  are 
growing,  while  the  bonds  themselves  stand 
at  about  eighty  cents  on  one  dollar,  a fact 
which  is  putting  an  end  to  the  business  of 
“giant  pawnbroking.” 

But  the  battle  will  never  begin  again. 
The  nations  controlled  by  the  unseen  em- 
pire may  bluster  and  threaten,  but  they  will 
never  go  any  farther  until  those  who  con- 
trol their  credit  Come  forth  from  their 
strong  boxes  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna  and  New’  York,  “and  tell  the  fight- 
ers to  fight.”  There  is  no  profit  in  war 
any  more  to  anybody  but  contractors  and 
ghouls.  War  means  waste,  and  in  the  words 
of  a New  York  dealer  in  international  secu- 
rities, “A  banker  does  not  naturally  look 
with  favor  on  the  destruction  of  property.” 

In  discussing  the  high  cost  of  living  in 
America,  most  of  our  people  confuse  three 
or  four  different  things.  “The  cost  of  high 
living”  doubtless  affects  those  who  live  be- 
yond their  means.  If  a man  mortgages  his 
house  to  buv  an  automobile,  it  may  embar- 
rass him,  but  it  does  not  impoverish  his 
neighbors,  unless  they  lose  their  heads  and 
follow  his  example.  These  things  do  not 
raise  the  price  of  luxuries,  they  rather  tend 
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to  cheapen  them  by  producing  them  on  a 
larger  scale 

It  is  true  that  we.  in  America  are  growing 
more  to  like  comfort,  cleanliness  and  safety 
when  we  travel  or  when  we  stay  at  home. 
We  like  to  save  our  time  by  costly  acces- 
sories if  necessary,  and  the  average  man 
lives  on  a scale  of  comfort  and  decency  un- 
known to  the  average  man  of  Europe.  But 
if  we  can  afford  it,  and  we  surely  can — why 
not?  It  does  not  make  any  harder  the  lot 
of  the  man  who  cannot  or  will  not  follow 
the  prevailing  fashions.  These  fashions 
have  their  bad  sides  and  their  good  sides, 
but  I need  not  discuss  them  here.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

Effect  of  Tariff. 

The  protective  tariff  is  not  the  cause.  Its 
purpose  is  to  raise  prices  and  it  does  this 
in  those  lines  of  industry  where  it  affords 
leverage  for  some  degree  of  monoply.  Its 
purpose  is  to  shut  out  foreign  competition. 
This  effect  may  be  neutralized  by  home 
competition.  Whatever  its  results,  it  is  a 
kind  of  special  privilege,  and  as  such  it  is 
opposed  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  de- 
mocracy. It  is  opposed  to  sound  economics, 
and  its  only  justification  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  uprooting  of  vested  wrongs  harms 
likewise  vested  rights.  But  while  the  tariff 
causes  high  prices,  it  does  not  cause  a steady 
rise  in  prices,  for  the  tariff  has  been  sub- 
stantially unchanged  through  ail  the  eco- 
nomic vicissitudes  of  the  past  fifteen  years. 
It  is  with  1897,  with  the  cost  of  the  Boer 
war,  with  the  steady  increase  of  military 
expenses,  that  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
properly  begins. 

It  is  a world-wide  matter  felt  perhaps  in 
America  less  than  anywhere  else,  because 
our  people  are  farther  from  the  bread  line 
than  those  of  any  other  of  the  great  coun- 
tries, commonly  called  powers  because  of 
the  mischief  they  could  do  should  they 
again  “run  amuck.” 

When  I was  in  Japan,  not  long  since,  an 
editor  came  from  Osaka,  more  than  100 
miles,  to  ask  me  whv  the  cost  of  living  in 
Japan  had  risen  so  that  a farmer  could  not 
eat  his  own  rice,  after  paying  his  taxes.  It 
was  not  because  of  the  cost  of  high  living; 
there  are  but  200  automobiles  in  all  Japan. 
Lafcadio  Hearn  says  that  the  farmers  of 
Japan  wade  in  water  up  to  their  knees  half 
the  year  to  produce  rice  they  cannot  afford 
to  eat,  buying  cheaper  rice  (and  living  on 
three-quarter  rations),  in  order  that  Japan 
may  keep  her  place  among  the  great  pow- 
ers. I have  seen  the  same  conditions  in 
rural  Austria,  in  northern  Italy,  in  Eng- 
land. Bread  riots,  tax  riots,  wage  riots, 
the  rise  of  unrest  all  over  Europe  have  their 
primal  cause  in  tax  exhaustion.  Excessive 
taxation  crowds  the  middleman,  the  mer- 
chant.*. the  butcher,  the  baker.  He  raises 
his  prices  if  he  can.  He  cannot  help  doing 
it,  but  the  final  stress  falls  on  “the  man 


lowest  down.”  And  this  man  bears  the 
burden  of  idle  armies,  of  useless  navies,  of 
hectoring  diplomacy,  of  war  scares  started 
by  armament  syndicates,  of  all  the  burdens 
laid  on  democracy  by  the  forces  of  outworn 
savagery  and  waste. 

Because  the  future  dollar  will  have  less 
purchasing  power  than  the  dollar  of  to-day, 
the  rate  of  interest  rises,  when  it  ought  to 
fall.  Government  bonds  are  no  longer  em- 
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Standing,  from  Left  to  Right: — T.  J.  Cham- 
pion, First  National  Bank;  R.  P.  Sears.  Cleve- 
land National  Bank;  W.  H.  Kinsey,  Citizens 
Savings  and  Trust  Company;  W.  H.  Miller, 
Union  National  Bank;  Mrs.  L.  J.  Kaufman;  L. 
J.  Kaufman,  Guardian  Savings  and  Trust  Com- 
pany; C.  L.  Corcoran,  Central  National  Bank; 
C.  W.  Stansbury,  Garfield  Savings  Bank  Com- 
pany. 

Sitting,  Left  to  Right: — G.  A.  Cherry.  Guar- 
dian Trust  Company;  P.  J.  Slach,  Chairman, 
Broadway  Savings  and  Trust  Company;  H.  J. 
Pratt,  First  National  Bank. 


blems  of  stability.  The  conservative  hanks, 
resting  their  credit  on  government  bonds 
and  gilt-edged  securities,  must  change  their 
methods  or  go  to  the  wall,  as  the  great 
Birkbeck  bank  of  London  has  already  done. 

Only  the  United  States  can  lead  the  way 
out  of  medieval  savagery  and  waste,  and 
unless  that  way  is  followed,  we  shall  find 
in  the  rising  cost  of  living  the  symptoms  of 
the  coming  bankruptcy  of  civilization. 

An  immediate  need  is  the  appointment  of 
a civil  commission  in  the  United  States 
which  shall  give,  a definite  purpose  to  what 
we  call  “national  defense.”  No  one  can 
justify  gigantic  expenditures  blindly  under- 
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taken.  In  every  nation  to-day  all  military 
matters  are  out  of  the  control  of  reason  or 
of  finance.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
strive  for  ideal  perfection  of  defense 
against  unknown  or  imaginary  foes.  No 
nation  would  attack  us  if  it  could;  none 
could  if  it  would.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  pay  out  a million  dollars  a day  be- 
cause two  other  nations  (the  sublime  folly 
of  the  age)  are  doing  the  same  thing:.  And 
finally,  we  should  not  take  our  advice  in 
these  matters  solely  from  interested  parties. 

The  most  powerful,  the  most  unscrupu- 
lous lobby  that  ever  existed  on  earth  is  that 
of  the  armament  syndicates  of  Europe.  We 
do  not  need  in  America  to  ask  these  nor 
their  representatives  to  grant  us  the  bless- 
ings of  frugality  and  peace. 

President  Cox  opened  the  fifth  and 
last  session  of  the  convention  by  calling 
upon  deputy  bank  commissioner  of 
Idaho,  W.  L.  Huyette,  for  a few  re- 
marks. The  reports  of  the  various 
committees  were  then  read  and  ap- 
proved. B.  W.  Moser  of  St.  Louis  read 
the  report  of  the  national  publicity  com- 
mittee, Craig  B.  Hazlewood,  assistant 
secretary  Union  Trust  Company,  Chi- 
cago, spoke  for  the  committee  on  corre- 
spondence instruction,  and  J.  E.  Roren- 
sky,  First  National  Bank,  Pittsburgh, 
made  the  report  for  the  committee  on 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution, recommendations  of  which 
were  embodied  in  the  report  of  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  council  pre- 
sented before  the  convention  at  the  first 
session. 

The  reading  of  the  amendments  pro- 
voked some  minor  discussion  upon  the 
floor  of  the  convention,  but  they  were 
finally  adopted  by  a unanimous  vote. 

The  new  changes  in  the  constitution 
advance  the  cause  of  education  to  the 
highest  degree  it  has  yet  attained  in 
the  Institute.  “A  system  of  post-grad- 
uate study  has  now  been  established 
for  Institute  graduates  and  others  who 
desire  educational  work  supplementary 
to  the  standard  course  of  study  upon 
which  the  Institute  certificate  is  based.” 
The  change  in  the  government  of  the 
Institute  requires  that  hereafter  election 
to  the  executive  council  from  the 
“Fellow”  class  must  come  from  the  con- 
vention and  not  the  “Fellows,”  and 
“Fellows”  to  be  eligible  for  election 
must  be  certificate  holders. 


The  following  are  the  amendments 
adopted : 


Resolved,  That  the  constitution  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking  Section  of 
the  American  Bankers’  Association  be  and 
hereby  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows, 
to  become  effective  when  approved  by  the 
American  Bankers’  Association: 

Article  I.  The  American  Institute  of 
Banking  Section  of  the  American  Bankers’ 
Association  shall  be  devoted  to  (1)  the  edu- 
cation of  bankers  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  banking  and  such  principles  of  law  and 
economics  as  pertain  to  the  banking  busi- 
ness; (2)  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a recognized  standard  of  banking  educa- 
tion by  means  of  official  examinations  and 
the  issuance  of  certificates  of  graduation. 

Article  II.  A system  of  post-graduate 
study  shall  be  established  for  Institute 
graduates  and  others  who  desire  educational 
work  supplementary  to  the  standard  course 
of  study  upon  which  the  Institute  certifi- 
cate is  based. 

Article  III.  Members  of  the  Institute 
shall  consist  of  duly  authorized  chapters 
whose  individual  members  shall  subscribe 
for  the  official  publication  of  the  Institute 
through  their  respective  chapter  treasurers 
at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  a year 
payable  in  monthly  installments.  Duly  en- 
rolled students  and  graduates  of  the  Insti- 
tute outside  the  confines  and  suburbs  of 
chapter  cities  and  not  members  of  any  city 
chapter  shall  constitute  the  Correspondence 
Chapter. 

Article  IV.  Fellows  of  the  Institute  shall 
consist  of  Fellows  already  constituted  and 
such  Institute  graduates,  not  exceeding  fifty 
annually,  as  may  be  elected  by  the  Institute 
Executive  Council.  Fellows  shall  pay  to 
the  Institute  annual  dues  of  two  dollars. 

Article  V.  Associate  members  of  the  In- 
stitute shall  consist  of  institutions  that  are 
members  of  the  American  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation. For  each  Associate  Member  of  the 
Institute  thus  constituted  the  Institute  will 
accept  from  the  American  Bankers’  Asso- 
ciation annual  dues  of  seventy-five  cents, 
payable  in  monthly  installments. 

Article  VI.  The  Institute  shall  hold  an 
annual  convention  at  such  time  and  place 
as  may  from  year  to  year  be  determined, 
in  which  convention  each  chapter  shall  be 
represented  by  delegates  on  the  basis  of 
one  delegate  for  each  twenty-five  members 
or  fraction  thereof  and  one  delegate-at- 
large,  computed  in  accordance  with  the 
records  of  chapter  membership  in  the  gen- 
eral office  of  the  Institute  thirty  days  be- 
fore such  annual  convention.  Members  of 
the  Correspondence  Chapter  who  are  Insti- 
tute graduates  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in- 
dividually at  any  Institute  convention  upon 
personal  attendance. 

Article  VII.  A president,  vice-president* 
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DELEGATES  OF  THE  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON,  CHAPTER  AT  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 

BANKING  CONVENTION 


From  Left  to  Right: — C.  E.  Cooper,  Fidelity  National  Bank;  W.  N.  Baker,  Northwest 
Loan  and  Trust  Company:  Joseph  Bailey,  National  Bank  of  Commerce;  Joseph  W.  Bradley, 
Old  National  Bank,  Vice-President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking.  1911-12;  W.  H. 
White.  Spokane  and  Eastern  Trust  Company:  Thomas  H.  Keown,  Bank  of  Montreal;  Thomas 
Rohalt,  Traders  National  Bank. 


secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Institute  in 
convention  from  chapter  members,  and  no 
incumbent  of  any  of  such  office  shall  be 
eligible  to  consecutive  re-election  to  the 
same  office.  Officers  of  the  Institute  thus 
elected  shall  serve  for  respective  terms  of 
one  year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected 
and  qualified. 

Article  VIII.  The  government  of  the  In- 
stitute shall  be  vested  in  an  Executive 
Council  of  seventeen  members,  consisting  of 
(1)  the  ex-president,  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Insti- 
tute, ex-officio;  (2)  six  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  elected  by  the  Institute  in 
convention  from  chapter  members,  so  ar- 
ranged that  two  may  be  elected  annually 
for  three  years;  (3)  six  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  elected  by  the  conven- 
tion from  Fellows,  so  arranged  that  two 
may  be  elected  annually  for  three  years. 
Members  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  be 
ineligible  to  consecutive  re-election. 

Article  IX.  The  Executive  Council  shall 
meet  in  annual  session  on  the  day  before 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Institute.  The 
Executive  Council  shall  also  meet  imme- 
diately upon  adjournment  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Institute  and  from  mem- 
bers thereof  other  than  the  president  and 
vice-president  elect  a chairman  and  vice- 
chairman  qualified  to  represent  the  Insti- 
tute in  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers’  Association.  At  other  times 


the  Executive  Council  may  transact  busi- 
ness by  mail. 

Article  X.  The  Executive  Council  shall 
appoint  an  educational  director  and  other 
employees  as  required  to  serve  during  its 
pleasure.  Under  the  administration  of  the 
Executive  Council,  the  educational  director 
shall  (1)  direct  the  educational  work  of  the 
Institute;  (2)  conduct  the  official  publica- 
tion, and  (3)  perform  such  services  for  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  as  the  Executive 
Council  may  prescribe. 

Article  XI.  Subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  American  Bankers’  Association,  this 
constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual 
convention  by  a two-thirds  vote,  provided 
that  notice  thereof  shall  have  been  submit- 
ted to  the  secretary  of  the  Institute  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  annual  convention, 

?ublished  in  the  official  publication  of  the 
nstitute  and  submitted  to  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Institute  for  report  to  the 
convention. 


After  the  reading  and  adoption  of  the 
reports  of  the  committee  upon  creden- 
tials and  resolutions,  the  latter  read  by 
John  \V.  Yopp,  the  convention  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  officers. 

Byron  W.  Moser,  St.  Louis  Union 
Trust  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was 
given  the  presidency  by  acclamation,  no 
other  candidate  having  been  advanced. 
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PORTLAND,  OREGON,  DELEGATES  TO  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  RANKING  CONVENTION 


From  Left  to  Kiglit: — Walter  H.  Brown,  Merchants  Savings  and  Trust  Company;  Fred- 
erick Weber,  Hibernia  Savings  Bank;  Curtis  Sommer,  Security  Savings  and  Trust  Company; 
,T.  King  Byron.  Ladd  & Tilton  Bank;  J.  IX  Leonard,  United  States  National  Bank;  F.  O. 
Bates,  Merchants  National  Bank. 


Mr.  Moser  was  nominated  by  Franklin 
L.  Johnson  of  St.  Louis,  who  declared 
he  was  the  best  president  St.  Louis 
chapter  ever  had  and  was  so  well  known 
nationally  for  his  work  in  the  Institute 
that  a speech  of  eulogy  seemed  need- 
less. Later  when  Mr.  Moser  was  pre- 
sented to  the  convention  by  retiring 
President  Cox,  both  received  a genuine 
ovation  attesting  to  their  popularity  and 
to  the  general  belief  of  the  bank  men 
of  the  country  that  the  government  of 
the  Institute  has  been  in  good  hands 
during  the  past  year  and  that  there  is 
much  hope  for  the  future  with  such 
men  as  Moser  at  the  helm. 

Harry  V.  Haynes  of  the  Riggs  Na- 
tional Bank,  Washington,  D.  C.,  a cer- 
tificate holder,  and  a man  of  splendid 
talent  of  whom  it  has  been  said  he  is 
big  enough  for  the  presidency  of  the  In- 
stitute, was  elected  vice-president.  Har- 
ry S.  Small,  Continental  and  Commer- 


cial National  Bank,  Chicago,  was  elect- 
ed secretary,  and  Irwin  L.  Bourgeois, 
Hibernia  Bank  & Trust  Company, 
New  Orleans,  treasurer.  No  other 
names  were  presented. 

Q.  B.  Kelly  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Rob- 
ert H.  Bean  of  Boston  and  T.  R.  Dur- 
ham of  Chattanooga  were  elected  to  the 
executive  council  froai  the  convention, 
and  from  the  “Fellows'*  were  elected 
L.  H.  Woolfolk  of  Seattle  and  C.  W. 
Allendoerfer  of  Kansas  City. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  and  most 
interesting  incidents  of  the  convention 
was  the  fight  made  upon  the  floor  of 
the  convention  by  the  representatives 
from  the  chapters  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Richmond,  Va.,  who 
were  offering  their  respective  cities  for 
the  1913  convention.  Almost  unawares 
the  delegates  during  the  last  moments 
of  the  convention  were  swept  into  a 
wave  of  oratory  replete  with  historical 
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Allusions  and  sentiment.  Richmond 
won  with  337  votes,  Louisville  received 
P6  and  Scranton  02.  The  vote  was 
made  unanimous  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  losing  delegates. 

The  Entertainments. 

It  would  be  impossible  adequately  to 
describe  the  entertain  lient  afforded  the 
delegates  and  their  friends  by  the  bank- 
ers and  bank  men  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
Even  the  business  men  of  the  city  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  attractiveness  of 
their  decorations  and  window  displays 
in  honor  of  the  country’s  bank  men. 
Electric  signs  blinked  “Welcome  A.  I. 
B.”  and  “This  is  the  place.”  All  trol- 
ley poles  were  draped  with  the  national 
colors,  and  courtesy  and  hospitality 
were  found  everywhere. 

A special  organ  recital  was  given  in 
the  Tabernacle  Wednesday  noon  and 
a smoker  at  the  Commercial  Club 
Wednesday  evening.  Wednesday  after- 
noon the  ladies  were  given  a trip  to 
Emigration  canyon.  Thursday  after- 
noon the  trip  to  Saltair  Beach  was 
made.  There  was  bathing  in  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  a luncheon  served  in  ship 
cafe  and  dancing  in  the  pavilion.  Fri- 
day morning  the  ladies  were  taken  on 
a sight-seeing  tour  of  the  city.  In 
the  evening  a reception  and  dance  was 
given  by  Salt  Lake  City  chapter  in 
Hotel  Utah  for  the  visiting  delegates 
and  to  complete  the  most  successful  con- 
vention the  American  Institute  of  Bank- 
ing has  ever  held.  During  the  evening 
the  00-pound  Chinook  salmon  present- 


ed to  the  convention  by  the  Columbia 
River  Packers’  Association  in  honor  of 
Portland  chapter,  was  served.  Satur- 
day morning  the  delegates  who  stayed 
over  were  taken  in  a special  train  to 
Bingham  and  Garfield  to  see  the  world’s 
greatest  copper  mining  camp.. 

The  general  committee  of  Salt  Lake 
City  chapter  wdiich  had  charge  of  the 
convention  was  composed  of  Q.  B.  Kel- 
ly of  Utah  State  National  Bank,  S.  G. 
Saville,  McCornick  & Company,  Presi- 
dent of  the  chapter  R.  C.  Barnes,  Des- 
eret National  Bank,  T.  W.  Ball,  Mc- 
Cornick Sc  Company,  and  C.  R.  Mabey, 
Bountiful  State  Bank. 

Some  of  the  prominent  bank  men 
of  the  country  wt1iq  were  in  attendance 
at  the  convention  and  who  took  a lead- 
ing part  in  the  debates  upon  the  floor 
of  the  convention,  were  Fred  A.  Cran- 
dall, vice-president  National  City  Bank, 
Chicago;  Fred  E.  Ellsworth,  publicity 
manager  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
New  York;  Ralph  H.  MaeMichael, 
manager  bond  department  Dexter  Hor- 
ton National  Bank,  Seattle;  John  W. 
Corby,  Peoples  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  Chicago;  George  A.  Jackson, 
Continental  and  Commercial  National 
Bank,  Chicago ; F.  L.  Underwood,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. ; F.  C.  Perez,  National 
Bank  of  Cuba,  Havana;  H.  J.  Dreher, 
Marshall  & Ilslev  Bank,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  F.  M.  Cerini,  Oakland  Bank  of 
Savings,  Oakland,  Cal. ; William  B. 
Evans,  Philadelphia;  J.  L.  Leonard,  U. 
S.  National  Bank,  Portland,  Ore. ; and 
A.  M.  Nevins,  Washington.  D.  C. 


TOOK  IT  ALL  RIGHT 


‘LIE  came  dowm  the  path  a sad,  sor- 

*"*  rowful  figure.  She  watched  him 
with  anxious  eyes. 

‘How  did  father  take  it?”  she  asked.. 

“He  took  it — wTcll,”  replied  the 
young  man. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad,  George  !”  she  cried, 
pressing  her  hands  together. 

“Are  you?”  replied  George,  flopping 
forlornly  by  her  side.  “Well,  I 


can’t  say  that  I am,  dear.  At  first 
your  father  wouldn’t  listen  to  me.” 
“Why  didn’t  you  tell  him  that  you 
had  $2500  in  the  bank,  as  I told  you 
to?”  she  exclaimed. 

“I  did,  after  all  else  had  failed,” 
answered  George,  dejectedly. 

“And  wdiat  did  he  do  then?” 

“Do!”  echoed  the  young  man,  pass- 
ing his  hand  wearily  through  his  hair. 
“He  borrowed  it.” — Texas  Magazine. 
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EUROPEAN 

AGRICULTURAL  CO-OPERATIOX  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


'T' HOUGH  the  great  difference  in 
conditions  prevailing  in  Switzer- 
land and  in  the  United  States  prevents 
the  adoption  of  many  of  the  actual 
practices  employed  in  that  republic  for 
the  financial  assistance  of  the  farmer, 
yet  there  is  much  in  principle  which  the 
American  farmer,  at  the  brink  of 
strengthening  his  position  through  the 
doctrine  of  cooperation,  can  learn  from 
the  farmer  of  Switzerland.  American 
Minister  Boutell  has  recently  forward- 
ed to  the  State  Department  a report 
upon  this  subject  following  his  investi- 
gation in  connection  with  President 
Taft’s  effort  to  establish  cooperative 


credit  in  the  United  States  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  American  farmer. 

The  farmers  of  Switzerland  are  the 
backbone  of  the  nation.  The  Govern- 
ment recognizes  this.  It  is  to  the  farm- 
ers that  the  country  would  turn  if  ever 
it  became  necessary  for  the  Confed- 
eration to  defend  its  independence. 
Wisely  the  Government  has  done  all  in 
its  power  to  aid  the  farmer,  to  stiffen 
the  backbone  of  the  nation.  Incident- 
ally, however,  the  farmers  have  taken 
a hand  in  the  question  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s looking  to  their  welfare.  They 
have  made  themselves  a strong  factor 
in  the  Government — that  is,  the  coop- 
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eration  practiced  by  the  Swiss  farmers  chasing  these  articles  in  large  quanti- 
is  largely  political.  ties,  which  are  kept  in  storehouses  and 

Several  years  ago  they  formed  an  can  be  obtained  as  needed  from  the 
association — the  Swiss  Farmers'  Asso-  administrator  of  the  respective  local  so- 
ciation — and  established  a central  bu-  ciety. 

reau  at  Brugg.  This  association  is  rep-  The  Federal  Government  can  make 
resented  in  the  Swiss  National  Council,  no  loans  to  any  of  the  above-mentioned 

corresponding  to  our  own  House  of  associations  or  cooperative  societies,  but 

Representaties,  by  many  prominent  pol-  it  contributes  annually  an  amount  of 

iticians.  One  of  the  principal  pur-  25,000  francs  to  the  expenses  of  the 

poses  of  this  association  is  more  or  less  permanent  central  bureau  of  the  Swiss 

to  fix  and  control  the  market  prices  of  Farmers'  Association, 

milk  and  other  agricultural  products  in  In  the  various  Cantons  provisions  are 
the  interest  of  the  farmers.  made  to  facilitate  loans  to  farmers. 

Similar  associations  have  been  estab-  In  some  of  the  Cantons  there  exist 

lished  in  the  various  Cantons  (States)  mortgage  banks,  which  are  cantonal  in- 
bearing the  name  of  Cantonal  Farmers'  stitutions  and  which  are  authorized  to 

Association,  which  are  members  of  the  make  loans  to  farmers,  against  a 

Swiss  Farmers'  Association,  .with  the  first  mortgage,  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 

same  principles  and  purposes  as  the  real  value  of  the  farm  property, 

latter.  Besides  the  Federal  and  the  The  chief  advantage  secured  by  the 
cantonal  associations,  there  exist  a farmer  in  placing  a mortgage  with  the 

great  number  of  local  (district)  farm-  cantonal  or  State  mortgage  banks  is 

ers*  cooperative  societies  which  have  as  that  he  escapes  the  necessity  of  repav- 

their  purpose  the  securing  of  cheaper  ing  the  principal  of  his  mortgage  in  a 

prices  for  seeds  and  fertilizers  by  pur-  single  payment,  and  he  is  practically 
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relieved  from  the  danger  of  foreclosure. 
The  interest  rate  charged  by  the  can- 
tonal mortgage  banks  is  about  the 
same  as  that  collected  by  other  banks. 
For  instance,  a farmer  wishes  to  raise 
a loan  of  $10,000  on  his  property.  He 
secures  the  money  from  the  cantonal 
bank  at  414  per  cent.  He  could  prob- 
ably do  as  well  for  himself  if  he  went 
to  private  sources,  but  here  is  where 
the  cantonal  banks  help  him  out.  If 
he  went  to  a private  bank  to  borrow 
money  at  4*4  per  cent  for  a stated 
number  of  years — let  us  say  10  years — 
then  each  year  he  would  be  required 
to  pay  that  bank  his  I1/**  per  cent.,  and 
the  tenth  year  he  would  be  required  to 
pay  back  the  entire  $10,000.  Now, 
with  the  cantonal  bank  he  is  required 
to  pay  each  year,  in  addition  to  his  4*4 
per  cent.,  1 per  cent  as  amortization. 
After  the  first  payment  he  owes  the 
bank  $10,000  less  1 per  cent.  Natur- 
ally, the  second  year  he  must  pay  inter- 
est, not  on  the  $10,000,  but  on  $10,000 
less  1 per  cent.  However,  his  actual 
payment  is  still  5 Vs  per  cent  of  the 
$10,000.  Each  year,  however,  a larger 
portion  of  this  5 1 4 per  cent,  is  for 
amortization;  a diminishing  portion  of 
it,  as  the  amortization  continues,  is 
for  interest.  In  this  way  the  farmer 
ultimately  pays  back  the  entire  loan 
without  having  been  burdened  with  one 
big  payment  in . any  year  as  he  ordi- 


narily would  have  been.  Only  in  very 
rare  cases  are  the  loans  made  by  these 
mortgage  banks  on  farm  properties 
foreclosed. 

Financial  assistance  is  rendered  by 
municipal,  cantonal  and  Federal  author- 
ities to  all  undertakings  which  have  as 
their  purpose  the  improvement  of  the 
soil  or  to  facilitate  its  utilization. 

Improvements  of  the  soil  which  enjoy 
the  financial  aid  of  the  public  author- 
ities are:  Irrigation,  drainage,  clear- 
ance of  the  land,  road  making,  road 
mending,  boundary  walls  (fencing  in), 
and  the  erection  of  stables  (shelters) 
on  the  Alps.  Whenever  a farmer  pos- 
sesses land  of  which  the  value  could 
considerably  be  increased  through  the 
improvement  of  the  soil,  but  can  not 
afford  the  expenses  for  such  work,  he 
can  make  application  for  a contribution 
to  the  costs  of  such  undertaking  to  the 
government  of  his  Canton  (State),  and, 
through  the  latter,  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  many  Cantons  (States) 
the  municipal  authorities  do  not  contrib- 
ute to  an  improvement  of  the  soil  if 
by  such  improvement  only  one  individ- 
ual farmer  would  profit,  whilst  they 
contribute  in  those  cases  where  a num- 
ber of  farmers  or  a corporation  is  con- 
cerned. 

After  a careful  examination  of  the 
plans  for  the  improvement,  by  techni- 
cal experts,  the  Swiss  Department  of 
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which  farmers’  corporations  would  be 
entitled  to  issue  bonds  in  order  to  se- 
cure money  for  the  improvement  of 
their  land  as  is  done  in  other  countries. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that 
the  Swiss  Federal  Government,  as  is 
done  by  the  governments  of  agricul- 
tural Cantons,  encourages  the  raising 
of  cattle  for  breeding  purposes  by  ap- 
propriating every  year  in  the  budget 
a considerable  amount  for  premiums 
to  be  given  at  the  cattle  shows  to  the 
raisers  of  the  prize-winning  cattle — 
bullocks  and  cows. 

Large  improvements  were  made  in 
recent  years  with  the  financial  aid  from 
the  Federal  and  Cantonal  Governments 
and  much  interest  is  taken  by  the  pub- 
lic authorities  in  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  population  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. It  is  remarkable  how  the  pros- 
perity of  the  farmers  has  increased  in 
the  past  15  years,  which  is,  to  a great 
extent,  due  to  the  financial  assistance 
rendered  them  by  the  Cantonal  and 
Federal  Governments  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  the  foregoing  report. 


LONDON’S  ALL-NIGHT  BANK. 

N all-night  bank  will  soon  be  es- 
tablished at  London.  The  first 
one  is  to  be  opened  in  Piccadilly  and 
will  be  followed  by  branches  in  various 
parts  of  the  West  End.  The  concern 
will  have  the  title  of  the  Day  and  Night 
Bank  and  will  be  run  similar  to  like 
institutions  in  the  United  States. 
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SERVIA’S  CHECK-PAYING  SYS- 
TEM. 

CJERVIA  is  adopting  the  system  of 
^ payment  by  check,  but  until  now 
there  have  been  no  legal  provisions  gov- 
erning such  payments.  The  Belgrade 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  undertake* 
to  draw  up  an  outline  bill  for  the  Gov 
ernment  in  order  to  secure  legal  regula- 
tion of  the  check  system. 


MORTGAGE  BANK  IN  MONTE- 
NEGRO. 

A STATE  Mortgage  Bank  in  Cet- 
tinje,  Montenegro,  has  opened  for 
business.  The  capital  of  this  institu- 
tion is  furnished  mainly  by  the  Monte- 
negrin Government — namely  2,500,000 
perper  (perper  equals  about  20  cents)  of 
the  3,000,000  which  constitutes  the  to- 
tal capital. 


THE  WORLD’S  PUBLIC  DEBTS. 

THE  German  economic  review  “Die 
Konjunktur”  prints  an  interesting 
study  of  the  public  debts  of  the  world. 
The  latest  official  statistics  show  that 
the  total  is  $37,884,835,200.  This 
sum,  which  represents  543  tons  of 
minted  gold,  would  require  for  its 
transport  440  freight  cars,  or  about  15 
European  freight  trains.  Needless  to 
say  it  would  be  impossible  to  realize  in 
gold.  The  existing  gold  stock  of  the 
world,  either  minted,  or  in  bullion. 
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hardly  exceeds  $4,800,000,000,  that  is 
to  say,  a little  more  than  an  eighth  of 
the  total  sum  of  the  public  debts.  The 
public  debt  of  France  comes  first  in 
importance;  it  amounts  to  $6,288,- 
710,400,  or  $159  per  capita.  Germany 
comes  second  with  $4,905,710,400,  or 
$75  per  capita. 

While  the  British  national  debt  has 
been  reduced  by  $390,000,000  in  the 
past  six  years,  the  national  debts  of 
other  countries  have  increased  in  this 
time  as  follows: 

United  States  $310,000,000 

Germany  400,000,000 

France  315,000,000 

Russia  1,000,000,000 

Austria  200,000,000 

Italy  12,000,000 


BRITISH  GOVERNMENTS 
STATEMENT. 

STATEMENT  issued  by  the 
^ Treasury  of  the  British  Government 
shows  that  the  total  amount  deposited 
in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  last  year 
was  £50,142,531,  which  with  £l68,- 
890,215  brought  forward  in  January, 
and  £4,092,331  paid  in  interest,  made 
a total  sum  deposited  in  the  bank  of 
£223,125,078.  The  total  liabilities  of 
the  bank,  money  due  to  depositors,  and 
on  account  of  expenses  remaining  un- 
paid amounted  to  £176,618,469- 


GERMAN  HOLIDAYS. 

A NEW  fashion,  for  winter  instead 
**■  of  summer  holidays,  is  about  to  be 
set  by  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany, 
which  employs  thousands  of  clerks  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  bank’s  proposal,  which  is  likely 
to  be  imitated  in  other  countries  if  the 
experiment  is  successful,  is  to  offer  the 


special  inducement  of  extra  leave  for 
all  members  of  the  staff  who  are  will- 
ing to  take  their  holidays  between  Sept. 
15  and  May  1.  This  extra  leave  will 
consist  of  two  days  for  each  week  of 
the  regular  summer  holiday. 

The  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  direc- 
tors is  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  engaging  a large  number  of  clerks 
temporarily  during  the  summer  to  do 
the  work  of  those  who  are  away. 


ASIATIC 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  BANK  IN 
JAPAN. 

A NEW  bank  for  foreign  exchange 
has  been  established  in  Japan, 
with  its  head  office  at  Tokyo,  under  the 
auspices  of  such  well-known  financiers 
as  Nankano  Buei  and  Asano  Soichiro. 
The  capital  is  to  be  $5,000,000,  of 
which  one-quarter  will  be  paid  up. 


JAPANESE  AMALGAMATION. 

ATTENTION  is  called  to  the  ten- 
dency  of  Japanese  banks  to  con- 
siderably strengthen  their  positions, 
either  by  amalgamation  or  by  increase 
in  the  paid-up  capital.  Among  those 
which  have  recently  increased  their 
stock  issues  are  the  Mitsui  Ginko  (Mit- 
sui Bussan  Kaisha  Banking  Depart- 
ment), the  Sumitomo  Bank  of  Osaka, 
and  the  Yasuda  Bank.  In  addition, 
many  bigger  banking  corporations,  such 
as  the  Industrial  Mortgage  and  Yoko- 
hama Specie  Banks,  have  decided  on,  or 
are  considering,  further  capital 
issues.  The  100th  Bank  has  decided 
to  issue  a further  $4,000,000  of  ordi- 
nary stock,  while  the  1st  and  34th 
Banks  have  been  amalgamated.  In  cer- 
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tain  quarters  these  steps  are  considered 
as  foreshadowing  a time  of  stress  in  the 
near  future;  but  more  probably  they 
are  the  outcome  of  a natural  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  different  manage- 
ments to  take  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ent surplus  of  cash  in  the  market,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  liquid  assets. 
Japanese  banks  are  in  a fairly  flour- 
ishing position  at  present,  and  have  de- 
clared satisfactory  dividends  for  the 
past  half  year. 


THE  SUMITOMO  BANK.  LIM- 
ITED. 

'T'HIS  bank,  situated  at  Osaka,  Japan, 
*“■  was  established  in  March.  1912,  as 
the  successor  to  the  Sumitomo  Bank, 
and  now  has  an  authorized  capital  of 
yen  15,000,000  of  which  one-half  is  paid 
up,  and  a reserve  fund  of  yen  200,000. 
Its  deposits  on  June  30,  were  yen  49,- 
975,420  and  the  total  of  its  resources 
yen  61,994,693.  Baron  K.  Sumitomo  is 
president  and  K.  Nakada,  managing 
director.  M.  Suzuki  and  K.  Yukawa 
are  also  directors. 


LATIN  AMERICA 

CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO. 

/COMMENTING  on  conditions  in 
Mexico,  Manuel  R.  Callada,  a 
banker  of  that  country,  said  recently 
that  money  is  easy,  and  banking  condi- 
tions good  with  prospects  of  a pros- 
perous future.  He  said  that  business 
is  not  greatly  disturbed  by  the  out- 
breaks in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country. 


BONDED  INDEBTEDNESS  OF 
CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  New 
**  ^ York  “Journal  of  Commerce’’  fur- 
nishes the  following  relative  to  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  five  Cen- 
tral American  republics : 

In  the  vear  1827  what  are  to-day  the 


five  republics  of  Central  America,  by 
common  consent  broke  up  their  federa- 
tion. The  debt  of  the  federation  to 
other  people  was  then  £162,500,  or,  at 
present  valuation  of  the  pound  sterling, 
•$791,007  American  money.  The  ap- 
portionment of  that  indebtedness,  the 
increase  in  the  bonded  debts  of  these 
nations,  and  their  total  indebtedness 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1911  were: 


— Bonded  indebtedness — 
Countries — 1827  Jan.  1, 1912 

Costa  Rica  $63,265  $15,329,475.00 

Guatemala  330,635  10,679,748.38 

Honduras  132,369  111,607,702.38 

Nicaragua  132,369  6,083,125.00 

Salvador 132,369  4,462,093.85 


Totals  $791,007  $148,162,144.61 

-Increase 

Av’ge  annual  Total. 

Costa  Rica  $169,624.55  $15,266,210.00 

Guatemala  114,990.14  10,349,113.00 

Honduras  1,238,614.83  111,475,334.38 

Nicaragua  66,119.51  5,950,756.00 

Salvador  48,108.05  4,329,724.85 


Totals  $1,637,457.08  $147,371,137.23 


COLOMBIA’S  GOVERNMENT 
MINT. 


r ^ ONSUL  ISAAC  A.  MANNING  re- 
ports  from  Barranquilla  that  the 
Colombian  Government  has  ordered  the 
re-opening  of  the  Government  mint  at 
Medillin  for  the  coinage  of  gold.  It 
is  presumed  this  will  materially  affect 
the  export  of  gold  dust  and  bars  from 
Colombia. 


VALORIZATION  OF  COFFEE. 

PRESIDENT  ALVES,  of  the  State 
*■“  of  Sao  Paulo,  in  an  address  to 
Congress  said: 


“It  is  impossible  to  foretell  how  the 
final  liquidation  of  the  operations  for 
valorization  of  coffee  may  yet  be  made, 
because  not  only  do  I not  yet  possess 
elements  enough  to  form  an  opinion,  but 
the  circumstances  under  which  liquida- 
tion must  be  effected  are  themselves  sub- 
ject to  modifications. 

“To  point  my  remark  regarding  the 
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valorization  of  coffee  and  the  circum- 
stances that  may  interfere  with  its  easy 
liquidation,  I beg  to  draw  vour  atten- 
tion to  recent  events  in  New  York,  with 
which,  in  view  of  their  wide  publica- 
tions in  the  press,  you  are  doubtless 
acquainted. 

“The  high  price  of  coffee,  explicable 
by  a series  of  natural  causes,  has  been 
attributed  in  certain  markets  to  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  deposits  of  cof- 
fee belonging  to  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 
Important  commercial  interests  connect- 
ed with  coffee  in  the  United  States  have, 
under  the  pressure  of  political  influ- 
ences of  a certain  nature,  that  so 
affect  opinion  in  America,  com- 
bined to  create  a sense  of  distrust  as 
regards  the  nature  of  these  deposits  and 
the  intention  of  the  Government  of  the 
State,  in  spite  of  the  wide  publicity  af- 
forded to  the  elements  on  which,  opinion 


as  to  the  correctness  of  our  attitude, 
nolitical  and  economic,  should  have  been 
founded. 

“The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  never  aimed 
at  valorizing  its  coffee  with  the  object 
of  making  profits  out  of  it  or  of  spec- 
ulation; its  object  was  patriotic,  to  save 
the  colossal  capital  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  coffee,  on  which  to  a 
large  extent  the  national  credit  is  de- 
pendent. This  attitude  was  always 
most  frankly  admitted  by  both  the 
Union  and  State  Governments  and  their 
aims  justly  appreciated  and  regarded 
in  most  of  the  world’s  markets  without 
suspicion.  As  regards  the  United 
States,  we  have  endeavored  to  make 
manifest  the  sincere  and  friendly  sen- 
timents which  actuated  us,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  understand  how’  our  inten- 
tions could  be  so  misunderstood  or  mis- 
interpreted.” 


SITUATION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  GUATEMALA  ON  JUNE  30,  1912. 


Notes. 

Banco  de  Guatemala  $31,833,310 

Banco  Internacional  de  Guatemala 8,438,043 

Banco  Agricola  Hipotecario  3,795,000 

Banco  Colombiano  466,318 

Banco  Americano  de  Guatemala  176,640 


Capital. 

$3,500,000 

3,000,000 

4.700.000 

1.776.000 
3,000,000 


Surplus. 
$4,698,033 
3,134,755 
1,170,801 
3,1 49,308 
1,900,000 


Deposits. 

$3,334,036 

3,940369 

3,550398 

3,494,179 

11391,699 


$44,689,311  $13,976,000  $13,013,797  $33,711,171 


Profits. 

Banco  de  Guatemala $1,403,334 

Banco  Internacional  de  Guatamala  333,543 

Banco  Agricola  Hipotecario 461,188 

Banco  Colombiano  378,930 

Banco  Americano  de  Guatemala . . 635,736 


Dividends. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

N ickel. 

$635,000— 35% 

$4,531 

$40,634 

$6,034 

380,000—14% 

1,570 

7,944 

4,531 

340,000—  7.93% 

703 

5,000 

6 

313,131— 13% 

539 

1,305 

4,097 

450,000—15% 

3,355 

196,688 

9,676 

$10,587  $351,461  $34,344 
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BANCO  DE  NUEVO  LEON. 

WE  have  received  the  balance  sheet 
of  this  bank  to  Aug.  31,  1912. 
It  shows  the  constant  progress  made  by 
the  institution  despite  the  disturbed 
conditions  prevailing  in  Mexico. 

Total  assets  aggregate  $14,118,- 
685.97  Mex.,  of  which  $1,045,779.89 
is  in  gold,  silver  and  other  cash  items. 
Capital  and  surplus  $2,860,736.03  and 
deposits  $3,322,958.83. 

The  bank  has  entered  on  its  twenty- 
first  year  of  existence  and  is  represent- 
ed to-day  by  branches  and  agencies  all 
over  the  country.  It  offers  every  fa- 
cility for  the  prompt  collection  of 
drafts  in  any  city  of  Mexico  and  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  progres- 
sive organizations  of  the  neighboring 
Republic. 


BANCO  NACIONAL  DEL  SALVA- 
DOR. 

\X7'E  have  at  hand  the  balance  sheet 
of  the  Banco  Nacional  del  Sal- 
vador for  the  first  half  of  1912,  which 
shows  its  prosperous  situation. 

The  bank  was  established  six  years 
ago — in  1906 — with  a subscribed  capi- 
tal of  $2,000,000  (pesos  silver),  and  it 
had,  at  the  date  mentioned  a surplus 
of  $90,000.  Deposits  aggregated  $1,- 
206,988.10  and  cash  assets  $812,- 
634.75.  Loans  and  discounts  amounted 
to  $2,973,949.37.  Paid-up  capital  is  at 
present  $1,300,000. 

The  meeting  of  stockholders  held  on 
July  13th  last  declared  a dividend  at 
the  rate  of  10%  per  annum. 
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HOARDS  OF  ROMAN  COINS 

[From  the  London  Times.] 


EXCAVATIONS  are  being  conducted  on 
the  site  of  the  Roman  town  of  Corsto- 
pitum,  near  Corbridge-on-Tyne,  in 
Northumberland.  The  work  has  been  pro- 
ceeding since  1907,  and  is  continued  for 
three  or  four  months  in  every  summer,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Corbridge  Excava- 
tion Committee.  It  has  already  revealed 
the  existence  of  a site  of  more  than  usual 
interest,  not  exclusively  military  in  charac- 
ter, but  containing  civilian  population,  and 
hence  comparable  only  to  one  other  Roman 
settlement  in  the  north  of  England — name- 
ly, the  Roman  town  that  underlies  modern 
Carlisle.  Apart  from  a great  storehouse 
and  granaries — military  buildings  of  un- 
usual massiveness,  erected  in  the  Antonine 
period — the  majority  of  the  buildings 
hitherto  excavated  are  shops.  They  indicate 
the  existence  of  a considerable  trading  pop- 
ulation, and  the  character  of  the  finds  shows 
that  occupation  was  more  or  less  continuous 
during  the  whole  of  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  centuries  of  our  era. 

Corstopitum  was  a place  of  some  wealth 
and  one  in  which  money  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  freely.  The  profusion  of  bas-re- 
liefs and  fragments  of  sculpture  that  have 
been  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  exca- 


vations is  evidence  of  the  ornamental  char- 
acter of  some  of  the  town  buildings.  The 
population  was  cosmopolitan;  traders  from 
the  I/evant  set  up  altars  here  with  Greek 
dedications  to  Herakles  of  Tyre  and  to  the 
Phoenician  Astarte;  only  last  year  a tomb- 
stone was  discovered  that  had  been  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Barates,  a native  of  Pal- 
myra in  the  Syrian  Desert,  some  of  the 
smaller  finds,  such  as  brooches  and  sword- 
scabbards,  though  datable  to  the  Roman  pe- 
riod, exhibit  Teutonic  workmanship  and 
prove  commercial  intercourse  with  central 
Europe.  As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Henry 
VlII.  the  antiquary  Leland  wrote  of 
Corbridge  in  his  “Itinerary”:  “Great  tokens 
of  old  foundations  be  yet  found  there,  and 
also  numismata  Romana.”  Four  hundred 
years  ago  the  fields  that  cover  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  town  were  fertile  in  coins,  and 
every  year’s  ploughing  has  brought  up  more 
coins  to  the  surface.  Still  the  supply  re- 
mains unexhausted,  and  since  systematic 
excavation  has  been  commenced  each  year’s 
exploration,  covering  two  acres  of  ground, 
has  yielded  800  to  1000  specimens  of  Ro- 
man currency. 

The  coins  found  lying  loose  in  the  soil 
are,  without  exception,  silver  or  bronze. 
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Identification  is  often  difficult  owing  to  the 
corrosive  action  of  the  soil;  yet  the  coins 
have  been  carefully  catalogued  in  the  an- 
nual reports  issued  by  the  Corbridge  Exca- 
vation Committee.  They  include  one  or  two 
examples  of  Greek  coinage,  which  are  the 
more  interesting  since  doubt  attaches  to 
the  place  of  discovery  of  most  of  the  Greek 
coins  claimed  to  have  been  found  in  this 
island.  They  comprise  some  hitherto  un- 
known varieties  of  types  and  add  material- 
ly to  our  knowledge  of  the  London  mint.  A 
coin  of  Constantine  the  Great,  minted  at 
London  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  and 
bearing  the  Christian  monogram,  deserves 
special  mention,  since  it  proves  that  Chris- 
tian symbols  were  officially  employed  in  this 
country  before  they  were  introduced  into 
Italy  or  Gaul. 

Besides  this  great  mass  of  inferior  cur- 
rency two  hoards  of  Roman  gold  coins  have 
been  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  excava- 
tions. Mixed  hoards  of  Roman  gold  and 
silver  have  formerly  been  unearthed  in  this 
country,  and  Roman  gom  has  been  found  in 
enormous  quantities  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire;  yet  the  only  recorded  instance  of 
the  discovery  of  an  unmixed  gold  deposit 
in  England  is  the  hoard  discovered  in  1811 
at  Cleeve  Prior,  near  Evesham.  The  Cleeve 
Prior  hoard  was  rapidly  and  secretly  dis- 
persed, and  few  details  are  known  regarding 
it.  It  appears  to  have  consisted  of  450  to 
600  aurei  ranging  in  date  from  Valentinian 
I.  to  Arcadius.  The  Corbridge  gold  finds 
are  less  extensive;  yet  they  stand  alone  in 
having  been  found  in  the  pursuit  of  archaeo- 
logical inquiry;  they  have  been  preserved 
intact  and  have  been  subjected  to  proper 
examination. 

The  circumstances  of  the  discovery  of  the 
two  Corbridge  hoards  differed  materially. 
The  first  find  was  made  in  September,  1908. 
A workman  engaged  in  excavating  a house 
belonging  to  the  latest  period  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Corstopitum  found  beneath  the 
floor  a sheet  of  lead  of  which  the  two  ends 
had  been  bent  over  to  form  a case  or  recep- 
tacle. The  leaden  covering  was  unwrapped 
and  was  found  to  contain  a gold  ring  and 
forty-eight  aurei  solidi  of  the  lower  empire. 
Exactly  three  years  later,  in  September, 
1911,  while  excavations  were  being  con- 
ducted on  a portion  of  the  site  that  had 
been  inhabited  in  the  Antonine  period  and 
had  probably  lain  waste  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  Roman  occupation,  two  workmen 
in  the  employ  of  the  Excavation  Committee 
came  on  a bronze  jug  standing  erect  in  the 
soil.  They  lifted  the  jug,  the  bottom  fell 
out,  and  a stream  of  gold  coins  poured 
forth.  The  coins  were  collected  and  found 
to  number  159,  ranging  in  date  from  Nero 
to  Marcus  Aurelius.  Archaeologists  differ 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  site  in  which  the 
|ug  was  found.  There  was  no  trace  of  a 
floor  and  practically  no  foundations  sug- 
gesting walling.  Either  the  spot  in  which 
the  jug  rested  was  perfectly  fortuitous  or 


the  treasure  was  hidden  beneath  the  floor  of 
a house  that  has  been  completely  demol- 
ished. 

The  first  Corbridge  find  consists  of  coins 
of  Valentinian  I.,  Valens,  Gratian,  Valen- 
tinian II.,  Theodosius  and  Magnus  Maxi- 
mus, and  may  be  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
the  last-named  emperor.  It  is  datable  ap- 
proximately to  the  years  385-387,  aand  is  a 
very  few  years  earlier  than  the  Cleeve  Prior 
find.  Other  coins  found  upon  the  site  prove 
that  Corstopitum  was  occupied  as  late  as 
A.  D.  390;  but  it  had  probably  been  aban- 
doned before  A.  D.  395;  and  this  little 
hoard  of  gold,  carefully  hidden,  yet  never 
claimed,  is  one  of  the  last  vestiges  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  the  north  of  Britain. 

The  second  find  covers  a longer  period, 
and  comprises  coins  of  Nero,  Galba,  Otho, 
Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian,  Tra- 
jan, Marciana,  Hadrian,  Sabina,  Aelius, 
Antonnius  Pius,  Faustina  the  Elder  and 
Marcus  Aurelius.  The  date  of  the  latest 
coin  is  A.  D.  159,  and  the  hoard  may  con- 
sequently be  taken  to  have  been  laid  down 
in  159-161.  There  are  various  indications 
that  this  was  a time  of  prolonged  trouble  in 
the  North.  The  governorship  of  Julius 
Verus  (circa  157-160)  was  marked  by  the 
importation  of  military  re-enforcements 
from  Germany  and  by  the  erection  of  forts 
round  the  territory  of  the  discontented 
Brigantes.  When  Marcus  Aurelius  came  to 
the  throne  in  161,  war  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out  in  Britain,  and  a new  gover- 
nor, Calpurnius  Agricola,  was  sent  out  to 
carry  on  the  campaign.  The  struggle  was  a 
hard  one.  Signs  of  it  are  apparent  at 
Corstopitum  in  the  burned  debris  of  a pot- 
tery shop — consumed  with  its  wares — in  the 
cessation  of  building  of  the  great  store- 
house, and  in  the  loss  of  the  second  gold 
hoard. 

The  coins  of  both  hoards  are  in  an  unri- 
valled state  of  preservation.  From  a numis- 
matic point  of  view,  the  second  hoard  is  by 
far  the  more  interesting,  since  it  contains  a 
much  greater  variety  of  types,  and  some  of 
these  (such  as  the  coin  of  Vitellius,  yith 
his  father’s  head  on  the  reverse,  and  a beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  Pvellae  Favstinianse 
type  of  Faustina  the  Elder)  are  of  excep- 
tional rarity. 

Both  finds  have  been  handed  over,  as 
treasure  trove,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  have  been  conveyed  by  them  to  the 
British  Museum.  The  trustees  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  have  decided  to  retain  both 
hoards  intact  and  distinct,  in  place  of  amal- 
gamating them  with  the  general  series  of 
Roman  coins.  Consequently  the  two  Cor- 
bridge finds  have  been  set  out  in  separate 
coin-trays  in  the  coin  room  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  trustees  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  their  decision,  since  it  gives  to 
students  the  rare  opportunity  of  studying 
in  their  entirety  hoards  that  are  of  more 
than  usual  interest. 
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MAIN  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


FEW  cities  in  the  South,  or  indeed  any- 
where, have  shown  more  rapid  or  sub- 
stantial progress  than  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  as  reflected  in  its  remarkable  in- 
crease in  population,  manufacturing  and 
commerce,  and  in  the  growth  of  its  banks. 
The  banks  have,  of  course,  been  a prime 
factor  in  this  development,  and  by  a con- 
sistently wise  policy  of  helpfulness  have 
been  instrumental  in  creating  a great  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  center.  Foremost 
among  these  institutions  is  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  has  come  to  be  a bul- 
wark of  the  city’s  industries  and  one  of 
the  leading  banks  of  the  South,  under  the 
able  direction  of  President  W.  P.  G.  Hard- 
ing and  the  other  officers  and  directors. 

The  First  National  Bank  Building  has 
the  most  central  location  in  Birmingham, 
being  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Second 
avenue  and  Twentieth  street.  It  w’as 
erected  by  the  late  Wm.  H.  Woodward  in 
the  year  1903  and  was  completed  in  Janu- 
ary, 1904-,  when  the  First  National  Bank 
relinquished  its  old  quarters  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  First  avenue  and  Twentieth 
street,  to  occupy  the  new  banking  room 
•that  had  been  provided  for  it  on  the 
ground  floor  corner  of  the  new*  building. 
The  bank  at  that  time  had  nearly  five 
thousand  depositors  and  the  new'  quarters. 
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which  were  elegantly  appointed  in  every  de- 
tail, were  regarded  as  adequate  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  constant  growth  of  the 
business  of  the  bank,  however,  has  neces- 
sitated frequent  changes  and  enlargements. 
The  bank  having  sola  its  old  location,  the 
site  of  the  present  Brown-Marx  Building,  it 
purchased  the  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing from  Mr.  Woodward  in  the  fall  of  1910. 
Few  structures  in  Birmingham  have  been 
built  on  a sufficiently  large  and  elaborate 
scale,  and  the  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing w*as  no  exception.  On  assuming  owner- 
ship, the  management  of  the  bank  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  equip  the  office  floors  of 
the  building  in  a style  which  is  conceded  to 
be  a model  of  utility’’  and  elegance  and 
then  followed  the  extensive  improvements 
on  the  ground  floor  and  in  the  basement, 
as  well  as  on  the  exterior. 

There  are  two  street  entrances  to  the 
banking-room,  one  on  the  Second  avenue 
corner,  and  the  other  on  the  Twentieth 
street  corner,  making  practically  a double 
corner  entrance.  These  entrances  are  sup- 
ported by  Doric  columns  in  fluted  terra 
cotta,  w’hich  conform  to  similar  columns  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  building.  Five 
massive  columns  of  similar  design  and 
structure  mark  the  entrance  to  the  main 
lobby  of  the  building  leading  to  the  ele- 
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vators.  From  this  lobby,  which  is  of  im- 
pressive proportions,  being  32  feet  by  45 
feet,  two  bronze  and  plate  glass  doors 
open  into  the  banking-room,  and  the  lobby 
is  wainscoted  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling 
with  white  Italian  marble.  The  beamed 
ceiling  is  supported  in  the  center  by  two 
massive  white  marble  columns.  Five  Otis 
elevators  are  kept  in  constant  operation, 
the  elevators  running  only  fifteen  seconds 
apart. 

Location  and  Description  of  the  Banking 
and  Other  Rooms. 

The  banking-room  has  been  remodeled 
and  forms  a spacious,  attractive,  well- 
lighted  and  ventilated  room,  unsurpassed 
in  comfort  and  conveniences.  The  banking- 
room  originally  occupied  a space  fronting 
fifty  feet  on  Twentieth  street  and  running 
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back  one  hundred  feet  on  Second  avenue. 
To  this  has  been  added  an  ell  forty-eight  by 
fifty  feet.  Marble  and  bronze  counters  have 
been  extended  into  this  ell,  providing  space 
for  the  receiving  tellers,  the  ladies’  teller, 
for  the  ladies’  retiring  room,  for  the  dis- 
count department,  and  for  the  desks  of 
the  president  and  vice-president.  The  origi- 
nal line  of  counters  runs  at  right  angles  to 
the  new,  intersecting  at  the  corner  of  the 
vault. 

The  banking-room  is  wainscoted  through- 
out in  rich  sienna  marble,  the  counters  be- 
ing of  the  same  material,  on  a green  marble 
base  and  surmounted  with  a heavy  top 
screen.  The  desks  of  the  cashier  and  the 
assistant  cashiers  are  conveniently  arranged 
on  the  front  lobby,  which  extends  from  the 
elevator  lobby  to  the  entrance  on  the  cor- 
ner. The  savings  department  is  located 
near  the  corner,  recessed  back  sixteen  feet 
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from  the  main  lobby,  thus  providing  abun- 
dant space  for  the  large  and  ever  increas- 
ing number  of  savings  depositors. 

The  main  part  of  the  banking  room  has 
a paneled  ceiling,  of  classic  design  and 
tastefully  decorated  in  gold  leaf.  Columns 
of  marble  and  bronze  reach  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling.  The  side  walls  are  plainly 
finished  in  cream  color,  and  all  wood  w'ork 


throughout  the  banking-room  makes  arti- 
ficial light  unnecessary  except  on  dark  days 
and  in  the  afternoons. 

A customer  entering  the  banking  room 
from  one  of  the  corner  entrances  finds  him- 
self in  the  western  corridor,  where  he  first 
sees  the  three  tellers’  windows  of  the  sav- 
ings department,  recessed  back  sixteen  feet 
from  the  lobby.  Next  he  comes  to  the 
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is  enameled  in  the  same  color  tone.  The 
banking-room  is  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated. The  ladies’  reception  room  is  beauti- 
fully finished  in  white  enamel  and  ma- 
hogany. 

The  lobby  facing  the  tellers’  windows  is 
one  of  the  features  of  the  banking-room. 
This  lobby  is  thirty-two  feet  square,  with 
a marble  column  in  the  center  surrounded 
by  a quadrangular  check  desk.  All  at- 
tempts at  over  decoration  have  been  avoid- 
ed, and  the  soft  light  w-hich  is  diffused 


open  enclosure,  in  which  are  located  the 
desks  of  the  cashier  and  assistant  cashiers. 
Turning  into  the  north  corridor,  he  passes 
the  four  windows  of  the  collection  and  ex- 
change departments,  then  the  wickets  where 
space  is  provided  for  five  paying  tellers. 
At  right  angles  toward  the  ell  he  comes 
to  the  pass-book  window',  where  all  details 
connected  with  the  monthly  statements  and 
the  balancing  of  pass-books  are  attended  to, 
and  where  information  is  given  customers 
regarding  their  accounts.  The  individual 
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bookkeepers  are  most  conveniently  located 
in  the  rear  of  the  receiving  tellers.  Lam- 
son  carriers  convey  checks  quickly  and 
silently  from  the  paying  tellers  to  the  desk 
of  the  official  in  charge  of  the  individual 
bookkeepers,  who  verifv  signatures  and  bal- 
ances. The  individual  books  are  kept  in 
duplicate,  a daily  statement  being  made  and 
compared  with  the  ledgers  every  night,  and 
the  statement  keepers  are  conveniently  lo- 
cated on  the  mezzanine  floor  near  the 
auditors.  Facing  north  along  the  central 
lobby,  the  customer  comes  to  the  wickets 
of  four  receiving  tellers,  and  then  comes  to 
the  ladies  tellers’  window.  Then  comes  the 
entrance  to  the  ladies’  reception  room,  and 
then  at  right  angles,  facing  the  paying  tell- 
ers across  the  central  lobby,  are  the  two 
wickets  of  the  discount  department,  and  at 
right  angles  in  a marble  enclosure  in  which 
are  located  the  desks  of  the  president  and 
vice-president.  To  the  left  of  the  presi- 
dent’s desk  is  the  directors’  room,  which 
h also  used  as  a private  office.  The  audit- 
ing department  is  located  on  a mezzanine 
floor  over  the  paying  tellers’  vault.  Tlie 
safety  deposit  department  and  the  filing- 
rooms  are  located  in  the  basement.  The 
vaults  w-ere  built  bv  the  Herring-Hall, 
Marvin  Safe  Co.  of  Hamilton,  O.,  and  are 
all  of  the  most  massive  construction.  The 
safe  deposit  vault  is  equipped  with  two 
round  doors,  twenty-four  inches  thick,  and 
is  among  the  largest  ever  built  by  the  com- 
pany. The  vault  is  of  concrete  and  is  lined 


with  three  inches  of  steel.  It  is  eight  feet 
high,  fourteen  and  one-half  feet  wide, 
twenty-nve  feet  long,  and  has  space  for  four 
thousand  private  boxes.  The  lobby  in  front 
of  the  safe  deposit  vauit  is  well  lighted  and 
conveniently  equipped  with  coupon  desks, 
open  as  well  as  private.  The  custodian  is 
in  constant  attendance  on  customers  from 
8:30  to  5 o'clock  on  each  business  day.  A 
large  vault  adjoining  is  used  for  the  stor- 
age of  silverware  and  other  bulky  valuables, 
and  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  same 
custodian  as  the  safe  deposit  vault. 

None  of  the  original  equipment  has  been 
discarded,  but  all  luis  been  utilized  in  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  arose,  and  has  now  been 
harmoniously  arranged  so  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  an  unusually  convenient  and 
spacious  banking-room  newly  equipped 
throughout. 

Brief  History  of  the  Bank  — Its  Present 
Position. 


Historically,  the  First  National  Bank  was 
chartered  in  April,  1884,  as  successor  to 
l lie  business  of  the  National  Bank  of  Bir- 
mingham, which  was  organized  in  1872,  con- 
currently with  the  founding  of  the  city  it- 
self, and  the  City  Bank  of  Birmingham, 
which  had  successfully  operated  under  n 
State  charter  for  several  years.  The  origi- 
nal capital  of  the  First  National  Bank  was 
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$950,000.  In  October,  1909,  the  capital  was 
increased  to  $390,000.  In  January,  1904, 
the  sum  of  $900,000  was  carried  to  capital 
account  out  of  earnings,  and  in  October, 
1905,  the  capital  was  again  increased  $500,- 
000,  making  a total  of  $1,000,000.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1910,  a final  addition  of  $500,000  was 
made,  bringing  the  capital  up  to  $1,500,000. 
Frequent  additions  have  been  made  to  sur- 
plus, partly  from  earnings  and  partly 
from  the  sale  of  stock  at  a premium,  un- 
th  the  surplus  fund  now  stands  at  $1,500,- 
000 — equal  to  the  capital.  Including  tl/1 
$.'00,000  carried  from  surplus  to  capital  in 
1901,  the  actual  earned  surplus  of  the  bank 
amounts  to  $1,195,000.  Since  its  organiza- 
tion, the  bank  has  paid  dividends,  including 
that  of  October  1,  1919,  amounting  to  $1,- 
4h4,000.  It  is  the  largest  bank  in  Alabama, 
standing  among  the  one  hundred  largest 
banks  in  the  national  system,  and  is  most 
favorably  known  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  It  has  depositors  in  thirty  States, 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Philippines,  and  in 
many  foreign  countries,  including  Brazil, 
Mexico,  Ecuador,  China,  Italy,  France  and 
Cuba. 

A further  idea  of  the  bank’s  present  po- 
sition may  be  had  from  these  figures,  taken 
from  the  official  statement  of  September  4, 
1919:  Loans  and  discounts,  $8,887,969;  total 
cash,  $3,193,837;  capital  stock,  $1,500,000; 
surplus  and  profits,  $1,613,988;  circulation, 
$1,950,000;  total  deposits,  $10,049,914;  total 
resources,  $1 4,663,903. 


The  officers  and  directors  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Birmingham  are* 

Officers — W.  P.  G.  Harding,  president; 
J.  H.  Woodward,  vice-president;  J.  H.  Barr, 
vice-president;  Thomas  Hopkins,  cashier; 
F.  S.  Foster,  assistant  cashier;  Thomas 
Rowron,  assistant  cashier;  J.  K.  Fleming, 
assistant  cUshier:  J.  E.  Ozburn,  secretary 
savings  department;  J.  H.  Wetmore, 
auditor. 

Directors — W.  S.  Brown,  merchant;  B 
I’.  Moore,  secretary  and  treasurer  Moore  & 
Handley  Hardware  Co.;  Robert  Jemison, 
president  Central  Mortgage  and  Trust  Co.; 
E M.  Tutwiler,  capitalist;  Erskine  Ramsay, 
vice-president  Pratt  Consolidated  Coal  Co.; 
W.  P.  G.  Harding,  president;  W.  H.  Has- 
singer,  ore  properties;  Walker  Percy, 
attorney-at-law;  J.  H.  Barr,  vice-president; 
J.  H.  Woodward,  president  Woodward  Iron 
Co.;  Wm.  M.  Walker,  attorney-at-law; 
John  L.  Kaul,  president  Kaul  Lumber  Co.; 
Culpepper  Exum,  president  Birmingham 
Fertilizer  Co.;  M.  V.  Joseph,  of  Loveman, 
Joseph  & Loeb;  Geo.  G.  Crawford,  president 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Co.;  A. 

H.  Ford,  president  Birmingham  Railway, 
Light  & Power  Co.;  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Morrow, 
of  Stout’s  Mountain  Coal  & Coke  Co.;  W. 
M.  Cosby,  wholesale  flour  and  grain;  Robt. 
Jemison,  Jr.,  president  Jemison  Real  Es- 
tate & Insurance  Co.;  P.  G.  Shook,  of  Shook 
& Fletcher,  coal  and  iron  brokers;  Zach. 

I. .  Nabers,  coal  operator;  E.  L.  Brown,  of 
Brown  Bros.;  Crawford  Johnson,  presi- 
dent Birmingham  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co. 


CORNER  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  B1RM I NO  HAM,  AIA. 
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.From  left  to  ri^ht— Clias.  M.  V in  tux,  Assistant  Cashier;  J.  F Meade,  Assistant  Cashier;  Charles  H.  Moore,  Vice-President;  John  M,  Moore,  Vico  President ; Fernando 
P.  Neal,  Chairman  of  the  Board;  J.  W.  Perry,  President;  W.  L.  Bneohle,  Vloe-President;  James  T.  Bradley,  Cashier;  Eugene  P.  Davis,  Assistant  Cashier;  W.  H.  Olasfctn, 
Assistant  Cashier. 


“IN  UNIT  ATE  POTENTIA” 
SOUTHWEST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  COMMERCE 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

TO  keep  pace  with  the  trend  of  the  gives  an  institution  of  strength  and  re- 
times and  the  progress  of  industry  sourceful  management  that  can  adequately 
and  commerce,  the  great  Southwest  meet  any  arising  demand, 
has  come  to  the  front  with  the  successful  With  $3,000,000  capital,  $600,000  surplus, 
consummation  of  a big  bank  merger  which  and  deposits  of  about  $30,000,000,  the 


BUILDING  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 


COMMERCE,  KANSA8  CITY,  MO, 
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and  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce,  both  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  have 
consolidated  under  the 
appropriate  and  distinc- 
tive title  of  the  South- 
west National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  making  this 
merged  bank  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  country. 
Its  officers  are  men  of 
wide  banking  experience 
and  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  needs  of  that 
section. 

The  official  circular 
contains  the  following 
regarding  the  merger: 

“The  object  sought  in 
this  consolidation ' has 
been  to  merge  and  per- 
petuate all  the  capital, 
business  influence  and 
personal  strength  that 
have  built  up  and  made 
successful  the  uniting 


banks.  The  position  of 


chairman  of  the  board 


LADIES  BOOM  AND  ENTRANCE. 


has  been  made  an  active,  southwest  national  bank  of  commerce,  Kansas  city,  mo. 
executive  office,  co-ordi- 
nate with  the  office  of 


president,  and  Mr.  Neal  in  that  posi-  a period  of  three  years  and  a half,  has 

tion,  will  devote  the  same  services  and  taken  a position  as  one  of  the  leading  banks 

attention  to  the  management  of  the  busi-  of  the  city.  Mr.  Perry,  whose  administra- 

ness  of  the  new  bank  that  he  has  given  to  tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  National  Bank  of 

the  Southwest  National  Bank,  which,  in  Commerce  has  placed  it  on  a strong,  suc- 
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cessful  basis  and  given  it  a commanding 
position  in  the  business  world,  as  president 
of  the  consolidated  hank,  will  give  his  full 
time  and  services  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

“As  all  the  active  officers  of  the  combin- 
ing banks — as  you  will  observe — are  re- 
tained in  the  management  of  the  new  bank, 
the  customers  of  both  of  the  old  banks  are 
assured  that  they  will  be  able  to  continue 
transacting  their  business  with  the  same 
officers  as  heretofore.  This  means  that  your 
personal  relations  with  the  respective 
cfficers  with  whom  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  transact  your  business  will  not 
be  interrupted.  Our  official  organization 
is  large,  thus  enabling  the  officers  to  devote 
ample  time  and  attention  to  the  care  of 
each  customer’s  business,  by  correspond- 
ence and  personal  intercourse,  and,  while 
our  business  will  be  extensive,  none  of  it 
will  have  to  be  delegated  to  inexperienced 
hands. 

“The  Southwest  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  invites  the 
accounts  of  banks,  bankers,  corporations, 
firms  and  individuals,  offering  for  their  use 
among  other  things,  the  following  banking 
facilities: 

“The  largest  capitalization  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  with  liberal  deposits  to  sustain  it. 

“An  experienced  official  staff  composed 
of  practical  banking  men,  supported  by  a 
directorate  of  thirty  of  the  most  successful 
business  men  in  our  city. 


J.  W.  Perry 

PRESIDENT  SOl’TlI WEST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
COMMERCE,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


PRESIDENT’S  OFFICE,  SO  FT  H WEST  NATIONAL  RANK  OF  COMMERCE,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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“One  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
banking  rooms  in  the  United  States. 

“A  fully  equipped  department  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  our  lady  patrons. 

“Our  large  capital  will  enable  us  to  grant 
liberal  lines  of  credit  to  our  larger  cus- 
tomers and  our  policy  will  be  to  favor  our 
smaller  borrowers  in  the  same  liberal  man- 
ner. 

“Small  accounts  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  larger  ones. 

“Courteous  and  prompt  attention  assured 
to  all. 

“We  cordially  thank  you  for  the  patron  - 
age that  has  enabled  us  to  build  up  the 
business  to  its  present  large  proportions 
and  we  ask  and  believe  you  will  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  prove  that  the  South- 
west National  Bank  of  Commerce  can,  and 
will,  serve  your  interests  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner.” 

In  its  board  of  directors  are  many  of  the 
most  influential  and  wealthiest  men  of  the 
city.  Herewith  is  the  list: 

A.  W.  Byers,  capitalist;  Frank  G.  Crow- 
ell, vice-president  Hall-Baker  Grain  Co.; 
W.  S.  Dickey,  president  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay 
Manufacturing  Co.;  George  D.  Ford,  capi- 
talist; Edward  George,  capitalist;  John  G. 
Groves,  Groves  Brothers  Real  Estate  and 
Mortgage  Co.;  H.  A.  Guettel,  proprietor 


Palace  Clothing  Company;  J.  D.  Guyton, 
president  Guyton  & Harrington  Mule  Co.; 
S.  Harzfeld,  Parisian  Cloak  Company;  J.  J. 
Heim,  president  Kansas  City  Breweries 
Company;  George  R.  Hicks,  secretary  and 
treasurer  Bowman-Hicks  Lumber  Com- 
pany; Walter  M.  Jaccard,  president  Jac- 
card  Jewelry  Company;  L.  T.  James,  T.  M. 
.lames  & Sons,  wholesale  crockery;  W.  D. 
Johnson,  live  stock  and  loans;  R.  A.  I/ong, 
president  Long-Bell  Lumber  Company;  J 
Z.  Miller,  Jr.,  president  Western  Exchange 
Bank;  John  M.  Moore,  vice-president;  Fer- 
nando P.  Neal,  chairman  of  the  board;  E 
D.  Nims,  vice-president  and  treasurer  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  Telephone  Company;  J.  G. 
Peppard,  wholesale  seeds;  J.  W.  Perry, 
president;  W.  A.  Pickering,  vice-president 
W.  R.  Pickering  Lumber  Company;  H. 
L.  Root,  vice-president  Burnham-Munger- 
Root  Dry  Goods  Companv;  Nathan  Schloss, 
Rothenberg  & Schloss,  wholesale  cigars;  C. 
J.  Schmelzer,  president  Schmelzer  Arms 
Company;  O.  C.  Snider,  vice-president 
Kansas  City  Home  Telephone  Company;  J. 
P.  Townley,  president  Townley  Metal  and 
Hardware  Company;  S.  H.  Velic,  secretary 
ar.d  general  manager  John  Deere  Plow 
Company;  C.  H.  Whitehead,  president 
Whitehead  Realty  Co.;  Edwin  W.  Zea,  vice- 
president. 
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F.  P.  Neal 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  SOUTHWEST 
NATIONAL  BANK  OF  COMMERCE, 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


The  officers  elected  by  the  board  are  as 
follows: 

Chairman  of  the  board,  Fernando  P. 
Neal;  president,  J.  W.  Perry;  vice-presi- 
dents, John  M.  Moore,  W.*  L.  Buechle, 
Charles  H.  Moore,  Edwin  W.  Zea;  cashier, 
Jas.  T.  Bradley;  assistant  cashiers,  E.  P. 
Davis,  Chas.  M.  Vining,  W.  H.  Glaskin,  J. 
F.  Meade. 

Its  first  statement,  issued  at  the  close  of 
business  September  4,  shows  the  healthy 
condition  at  this  time: 

RESOURCES. 


Loans  and  discounts  $20,949,821 

Ovarii  rafts  1,7*74 

Real  estate  (bank  premises)  400, OOO 

United  States  bonds  (par)  2,2.>6.500 

Bonds  and  securities  1,271, 346 

Cash  and  sight  exchange  11.768,192 


Total  resources  $36,640,634 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  $3,000,000 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits  679,236 

Circulation  1,960,100 

Deposits  31,017,298 


Total  liabilities  $36,646,634 


OFFICERS*  QUARTERS,  SOUTHWEST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  COMMERCE,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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A PROGRESSIVE  NEW  ENGLAND  BANK 


SINCE  1886  the  Chicopee  National  Hank 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  doing 
business  in  the  same  location,  but  the 
fine  remodeled  and  practically  new  build- 
ing of  which  the  bank  took  possession  on 
September  3 is  of  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century,  not  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth.  In  appropriateness  of  ex- 
terior, and  in  beauty  of  interior,  the  bank's 
new  home  conforms  to  modern  ideas,  while 


the  equipment  is  such  as  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  elegance,  convenience  and  safety. 
No  point,  seemingly,  has  been  overlooked 
in  making  the  new  building  a fitting  place 
in  which  to  carry  on  the  business  of  this 
very  old  yet  very  modern  banking  insti- 
tution. The  improvements,  while  extremely 
rich  in  design  and  materials,  by  no  means 
impart  an  air  of  showiness  to  the  banking 
rooms,  but  give  them  an  appearance  of 


THE  CHICOPEE 


NATIONAL  BANK.  SPRINGFIELD.  31  ASS. 
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Edward  Pynchon  G.  Frank  Adams 

PRESIDENT  CHICOPEE  NATIONAL  BANK,  SPRING-  VICE-PRESIDENT  CHICOPEE  NATIONAL  BANK, 
FIELD,  MASS.  8PRI  NOFIELD,  MASS. 


VIEW  OF  THE  MAIN  BANKING  ROOM,  CHICOPEE  NATIONAL  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  MAIN  BANKING  ROOM,  CHICOPEE  NATIONAL  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS.;  SHOWING  TELLERS*  WINDOWS  AND  STAIRWAY 
LEADING  TO  SAFE-DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


OFFICERS*  QUARTERS,  CHICOPEE  NATIONAL  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MAM. 
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INTERIOR  OF  THE  SAFETY  DEPOSIT  VAULT,  CHICOPEE  NATIONAL  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


MARBLE  STAIRCASE  AND  EXTERIOR  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS,  CHICOPEE  NATIONAL  BANK, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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CLERKS’  SPACIOUS  QUARTERS,  CHICOPEE  NATIONAL  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


solidity  and  taste,  reflecting  the  wisely- 
progressive  spirit  that  has  characterised  this 
institution  in  its  seventy-six  years  of  suc- 
cessful banking. 

Were  a description  in  detail  of  these 
improvements  attempted,  it  would  result  in 


reciting  the  various  expedients  employed  in 
bringing  bank  architecture  and  equipment 
up  to  its  present  high  standard  in  this 
country — with  all  of  which  the  readers  of 
this  Magazine  are  already  familiar.  But  a 
good  general  idea  of  the  expense  and  taste 


LOBBY  LEADING  TO  THE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS,  CHICOPEE 


NATIONAL  BANK,  SPRINGFIELD,  MAM. 
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represented  in  the  Chicopee  National 
Bank's  reconstructed  home  may  be  had 
from  the  fine  illustrations  presented  here- 
with. 

These  illustrations  indicate  that  this  is 
a live  bank,  keenly  cognizant  of  present- 
day  requirements  in  bank  building  and 
equipment. 

An  improvement  in  the  physical  equip- 
ment of  a bank,  particularly  if  confined 
within  prudent  limits  as  regards  expense, 
is  an  evidence  of  sound  progress,  repre- 
senting the  care  shown  by  the  bank  for  the 
greater  safety  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  it, 
the  added  convenience  and  comfort  of  those 
who  are  the  bank’s  patrons,  its  officers  and 
employees,  and  is  furthermore  an  evidence 
of  civic  pride  indicating  the  interest  taken 
in  the  growth  of  the  community  of  which 
the  bank  forms  an  important  part. 


An  Old-Established  Bank. 

Actually  the  Chicopee  National  Bank  is 
older  than  the  city  of  Springfield  itself, 
having  been  chartered  as  the  Chicopee 
Bank  in  1836,  or  sixteen  years  before  the 
city  received  its  charter.  The  bank  was  in- 
corporated on  May  2,  1836,  with  $200,000 
capital,  and  opened  for  business  in  a build- 
ing purchased  for  its  use  and  occupying 
the  exact  site  of  the  present  fine  structure. 
The  charter  of  the  bank  was  granted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  and  was 
signed  by  Edward  Everett  as  Governor. 
From  the  beginning  the  bank  prospered 
and  in  its  first  year  began  paying  dividends, 
and  has  now  paid  a total  of  two  and  one- 
quarter  million  of  dollars  to  its  share- 
holders. 

In  1865  the  bank  entered  the  national 
banking  system  as  the  Chicopee  National 
Bank,  and*  by  1888  business  had  grown  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  require  a larger  build- 
ing, which  was  completed  and  occupied  by 
the  bank  in  the  following  year.  Of  late 
this  building  proved  inadequate,  and  the 
continual  addition  of  new  business  prompt- 
ed the  officials  and  directors  to  make  a 
thorough  overhauling  and  reconstruction  of 
it  with  a view  to  meeting  the  very  latest 
and  most  approved  ideas  in  bank  building 
and  equipment.  The  notably  fine  struc- 
ture shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations 
is  the  result. 


Personnel  of  the  Bank. 

In  seventy-six  years  the  Chicopee  Na- 
tional Bank  has  had  ten  presidents  and  six 
cashiers.  Edward  Pynchon,  who  is  now 
president,  comes  of  banking  parentage,  his 
father,  the  late  Joseph  C.  Pynchon,  having 
been  for  many  years  president  of  the  Five 
Cent  Savings  Bank  of  Springfield.  Edward 
Pynchon  entered  the  Chicopee  National 
Bank  thirty-seven  years  ago  and  has 


served  in  the  positions  of  office  boy,  clerk, 
teller,  cashier  and  president. 

G.  Frank  Adams,  vice-president  of  the 
bank,  is  serving  his  third  term  in  that 
office. 

Leander  W.  White,  cashier,  has  worked 
his  way  up  from  the  bottom,  and  has  been 
connected  with  the  bank  for  nearly  thirty 
years. 

These  gentlemen  constitute  a staff  strong 
in  banking  and  business  experience,  pos- 
sessing tact,  courtesy  and  sound  judgment. 


L.  W.  White 

CASHIER  CHICOPEE  NATIONAL  BANK,  SPRING- 
FIELD,  MASS. 


They  are  supported  by  a strong  board  of 
business  men  as  directors,  who  aid  in  hold- 
ing the  bank  to  a safely-progressive  course. 

Not  only  has  the  bank  greatly  improved 
its  building  and  equipment,  but  has  steadily 
strengthened  its  position.  The  capital  is 
now  $400,000;  surplus  and  profits,  $445,000, 
and  deposits  over  $3,000,000. 

Having  gained  and  kept  the  public  con- 
fidence through  careful  management,  and 
being  now  better  than  ever  prepared  to 
supply  the  wants  of  its  patrons,  the  hon- 
orable record  of  the  bank  through  seventy- 
six  years  (a  period  embracing  many  sea- 
sons of  severe  financial  stress)  will  doubt- 
less be  maintained  and  an  even  greater 
growth  experienced. 
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A TEXAS  INSTITUTION 


TRUE  to  the  distinction  it  has  enjoyed 
for  many  years,  the  American  Ex- 
change National  Rank  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  with  capital,  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  of  two  million  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  and  average  deposits  of  over 
ten  jmillion  dollars,  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  banks  in  the  South. 

Its  growth  is  due  to  a strict  adherence  to 
the  one  solid  principle  of  standard  bank- 
ing— conservative  policies  with  careful  man- 
agement as  a guarantee  for  depositors’ 
funds  and  fairness  to  its  patrons.  The 
officers  are  men  of  large  banking  experi- 


ence, and  know  the  business  interests  of 
the  South  well. 

The  bank  was  organized  in  1873,  when 
Dallas  was  a very  small  village  and  had  its 
money  brought  on  “mule  back”  over  three 
hundred  miles.  “This  beginning  was  made 
by  one  of  its  present  directors,  now  retired 
from  active  business,  who  opened  his  bank 
with  a dry  goods  box  for  a counter  and 
his  pockets  for  a safe.”  His  business  con- 
tinued with  various  partners  until  1881, 
when  he  became  connected  with  the  Ex- 
change Bank,  which  was  organized  at  that 
time  with  a capital  of  $40,000,  and  con- 
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AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  NATIONAL  BANK,  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


tin  lied  as  a State  bank  until  1887,  when  it 
was  nationalized  as  the  National  Exchange 
Bank,  under  which  name  it  transacted  busi- 
ness until  1905,  when  it  absorbed  the 
American  National  Bank  and  changed  its 
name  to  the  American  Exchange  National 
Bank. 


The  growth  of  the  bank  has  kept  pace 
with  the  expansion  of  the  city,  and,  increas- 
ing its  capital  as  occasion  required,  it  has 
always  been  ready  to  meet  the  demands  of 
expanding  business. 

The  bank  building,  which  is  two  stories, 
is  unpretentious  in  outward  appearance,  but 
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was  arranged  with  a view  to  the  practical 
operation  of  a large  bank  and  far  sur- 
passes most  such  buildings  in  the  matter 
of  light  and  ventilation.  The  entire  build- 
ing is  used  by  the  bank  and  there  are  sixty 
men  actually  engaged  in  operating  the  in- 
stitution. 

With  its  large  resources,  its  well  equipped 
office,  extensive  connections,  and  long  ex- 
perience in  successful  banking,  the  Ameri- 
can Exchange  National  Bank  offers  its 
patrons  a service  second  to  none. 

Each  active  officer  has  had  a thorough 
banking  training. 

Royal  A.  Ferris,  president,  has  been  in 
the  banking  business  since  1870.  He  is  one 
of  those  men  who  carry  with  them  the  con- 
fidence and  good  will  of  the  public,  and 
he  is  interested  in  every  movement  for  the 
good  of  the  community.  Mr.  Ferris  came 
to  Dallas  in  1884  as  cashier  of  the  bank 
and  was  elected  president  in  1897. 

Edwin  M.  Reardon,  vice-president,  is  a 
popular  officer  as  well  as  a banker  of  long 
experience.  After  a banking  career  of 
fifteen  years  in  Pennsylvania  he  came  to 
Dallas  in  1888  and  organized  the  Dallas 
National  Bank,  which  was  later  consoli- 
dated with  the  City  National.  His  connec- 
tion with  this  institution  dates  from  1900, 
when  the  National  Bank  of  Dallas,  which 
was  organized  by  him,  was  merged  with  the 
National  Exchange  Bank. 

E.  J.  Gannon,  vice-president,  was  a prom- 
inent member  of  the  official  staff  of  the 
American  National  Bank.  He  was  one  of 
its  organizers  and  first  cashier,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  its  management  from 
the  organiation  in  1884  until  it  consoli- 
dated in  1905  with  the  American  Exchange 
National  Bank. 

A.  V.  Dane,  vice-president,  takes  an  ac- 
tive part  in  public  affairs,  and  has  been, 
for  some  years  past,  a member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council  of  the  American  Bankers’ 


Association  and  the  representative  of  the 
bank  at  its  conventions.  His  connection 
with  this  institution  dates  from  1897,  at 
which  time  the  Mercantile  National  Bank, 
of  which  he  was  vice-president  from  its  be- 
ginning in  1888,  was  merged  with  the  Na- 
tional Exchange  Bank. 

Nathan  Adams,  cashier,  has  been  con- 
nected with  this  bank  for  about  twenty 
years.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
posted  bankers  in  the  Southwest,  not  only 
on  local  but  on  general  conditions  in  the 
State.  Mr.  Adams  is  an  authority  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  handling  of  cotton 
and  has  been  called  on  to  take  part  in  the 
various  important  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  on  this  subject  throughout  the 
country  in  recent  years. 

The  assistant  cashiers  arc  all  men  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years’  experience 
in  banking  and  each  one  handles  a particu- 
lar branch  of  the  bank’s  work. 

Herewith  is  the  last  statement  of  Sep- 
tember 4,  showing  the  solid  condition  of 
this  institution: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts  $8,681,32! 

U.  S.  bonds,  par  1,090,000 

Other  stocks  and  bonds  51,00«* 

Banking  house  and  fixtures  120.000 

Cash- 

On  hand  $1,350,485.07 

With  other  banks 2,280.886.08 

With  U.  S.  Treasurer..  50.002.50—3,681,371 

Total  $13,623,695 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock,  paid  in  $1,000,000 

Surplus  fund  l.OOO.OOO 

Undivided  profits,  net  386.690 

Circulation  1.000.000 

Deposits— 

Individual  $8,133,849.17 

Banks  and  bankers....  1.981.890.88 

U.  S.  Government 121.264.8S-10.237.00  1 


Total  $13,623,695 

The  American  Exchange  National  Bank 
has  a past  record  for  future  progress. 


LEISURELY  COLLECTION  REMITTANCES 


A WESTERN  bank  sends  to  The 
^ Bankers  Magazine  copies  of  cor- 
respondence with  an  Eastern  bank 
wherein  the  latter  admits,  in  reply  to  a 
criticism  of  slowness  in  remitting  pro- 
ceeds of  a collection,  that  its  custom  is 
to  remit  for  transient  collections  twice 
weekly.  The  Western  bank  regards 
this  custom  as  antiquated,  and  believes 
that  our  readers  would  be  interested 
to  know  that  there  is  a bank  in  the 
United  States  conducting  its  business  in 
this  manner. 


The  dealer  who  (as  in  this  case) 
draws  a draft  with  bill  of  lading,  the 
draft  being  promptly  paid,  certainly 
has  a right  to  expect  a prompt  return. 

Doubtless  most  of  the  banks  in  the 
country  are  not  dilatory  in  remitting 
proceeds  of  collections,  but  there  are 
probably  others  besides  the  bank  re- 
ferred to  by  our  Western  correspondent 
that  are  reluctant  to  let  go  of  funds  in 
their  possession. 
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Merchants  National  Bank 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Capital  . . . $200,000 

Surplus  4 Prollts  over  1,000,000 

The  Gateway  to  and  Collection 
Center  for  Southeastern  States 

Send  Us  Your  Items 

“ON  TO  RICHMOND” 


EASTERN  STATES 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

— Foreign  exchange  brokers  are  consider- 
ing the  propriety  of  forming  an  organiza- 
tion. C.  A.  Stern,  Julius  Beirhals,  Alfred 
Heil,  Harold  Bayley  and  Henry  Gutting 
have  been  appointed  to  confer  with  man- 
agers of  foreign  exchange  departments  of 
banks  and  banking  houses  in  this  city  in 
regard  to  organizing  such  an  associa- 
tion. Conferences  will  be  held  at  an  early 
date,  wrhen  it  is  expected  a tentative  plan 
of  organization  will  be  submitted. 

— Following  the  recent  announcement 
that  the  Empire  Trust  Company  w'as  in- 
creasing its  capital  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,- 
500,000  and  adding  at  the  same  time  $2,- 
000,000  to  surplus  by  the  sale  of  5,000 
shares  at  $300  a share  to  “important  Amer- 
ican and  European  interests,”  comes  the 


second  announcement  that  Percival  Far- 
quhar,  the  South  American  railroad  build- 
er, and  Dr.  F.  S.  Pearson,  his  associate 
in  most  of  his  big  railroad  and  electric 
developments  in  the  southern  republics,  are 
the  new  interests  which  have  become  large 
stockholders  in  that  company.  These  men 
will  take  places  in  the  directorate. 

— Several  of  the  New  York  banks  main- 
tained headquarters  at  the  recent  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Bankers’  Association 
at  Detroit.  The  Hanover  National  Bank 


Alexander  D.  Cambell 

ASSISTANT  CASHIER,  HANOVER  NATIONAL 
BANK,  NEW'  YORK,  N.  Y. 


was  represented  by  Alexander  D.  Cambell, 
assistant  cashier,  who  gave  a cordial  wel- 
come to  the  many  callers  in  the  bank’s 
rooms  at  the  Hotel  Pontchartrain. 


— Former  United  States  Senator  Nelson 
W.  Aldrich,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Monetary  Commission,  has  be- 
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come  a resident  of  this  city  at  Sixty-first 
street  and  Park  avenue,  having  moved  here 
from  Rhode  Island. 

— Vice-President  Samuel  M.  Jarvis  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Cuba  was  in  New 
York  recently  on  his  return  from  a visit 
to  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic, 
where  he  is  also  interested  in  banking. 

— Sailing  on  the  Olympic  September  7, 
J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr.,  commenced  his  usual 
autumn  vacation,  which  will  extend  to  the 
end  of  November. 

— Superintendent  Van  Tuyl  of  the  State 
Banking  Department  has  appointed  A.  T. 
Campbell,  of  New  York,  as  chief  exami- 
ner of  the  Metropolitan  district  of  his  de- 
partment. He  succeeds  the  late  M.  W. 
Huchins. 

— -With  the  ratification  by  the  stock- 
holders, the  capital  increase  of  the  Title 
Guarantee  and  Trust  Company  from  $4,- 
375,000  to  $5,000,000  becomes  effective. 

— Allan  B.  Forbes,  managing  head  of 
Harris,  Forbes  & Company,  New  York,  has 
been  identified  with  the  house  for  the  past 
twenty-one  years.  This  firm  is  closely 


Allan  B.  Forbes 

MANAGING  HEAD  OF  HARRIS,  FORBES  k COM- 


PANY, NEW  YORK 
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affiliated  with  the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank  of  Chicago  and  X.  W.  Harris  & 
Company,  Incorporated,  of  Boston,  and 
occupies  a commanding  position  among  the 
investment  banking  houses  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  being  one  of  the 
largest  it  has  always  been  recognized  as 
among  the  most  conservative.  Its  cus- 
tomers include,  besides  all  classes  of  pub- 
lic institutions,  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  list  of  private  investors  of  any 
banking  house  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Forbes  has  had  a wide  experience  in 
handling  railroad  and  municipal  bonds,  be- 
sides being  a recognized  authority  on  pub- 
lic service  corporation  securities,  and  has 
taken  a prominent  part  in  the  financing  of 
many  of  the  largest  street  railway,  gas  and 
electric  lighting,  telephone  and  water  power 
properties  of  the  country.  He  is  a director 
in  the  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  the  Harris  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago,  the  Harris 
Safe  Deposit  Company  of  Chicago,  and  N. 
W.  Harris  & Company,  Incorporated,  of 
Boston. 

— Directors  and  stockholders  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  have  ratified  the 
agreement  by  which  the  Standard  Trust 
Company  is  to  be  absorbed.  The  directors 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  also  voted 
to  increase  the  capital  stock  from  $5,000,000 
to  $10,000,000. 

On  September  17,  1912,  the  directors  of 
both  institutions  met  and  recommended  to 
the  stockholders  the  formal  ratification  of 
the  plan,  which  was  adopted  by  them  at  a 
meeting. 

This  plan  provided  for  the  payment  of 
a dividend  of  $20  a share  by  the  Standard 
Trust  Company  to  its  stockholders,  and 
for  each  two  shares  of  the  Standard  Trust 
Company  stock  the  stockholders  are  to  re- 
ceive one  share  of  the  Guaranty  Company. 

From  the  increased  capitalization  of  the 
Guaranty,  SO  per  cent,  is  offered  to 
stockholders  at  par,  and  $500,000  is 
aid  for  the  Standard  Trust  Company, 
he  remaining  $500,000  will  be  held  in  the 


treasury  to  be  sold  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Guaranty  directors.  The  consolidation  will 
take  effect  immediately. 

— Two  doors  for  the  $150,000  vault  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  are  being  put 
in  place  at  the  company^  building,  Broad- 
way and  Liberty  street.  The  doors  are 
thirty-six  inches  thick  and  weigh  forty  tons 
apiece.  The  single  hinge  on  which  each 
door  is  to  swing  weighs  five  tons,  and  a 
light  movement  of  the  arm  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  move  the  door  when  unlocked. 

— Under  the  direction  of  its  secretary, 
J.  Harvey  Smedley,  the  City  Savings 
Bank  of  Long  Island  City  recently  moved 
from  the  Hunters  Point  section"  to  the 
Queens  Court  Plaza  Building  at  the  Queens- 
boro  Bridge  Plaza. 

— Baron  von  Reibnitz  of  Germany,  who  has 
been  studying  the  financial  methods  used 
in  Wall  street,  having  been  sent  here  bv 
the  Government,  passes  severe  judgment 
on  the  inclination  to  speculate  in  this 
country. 

— In  order  to  take  up  important  work 
with  Joseph  P.  Day,  the  well-known  New 
York  real  estate  man,  Harrison  S.  Colburn, 
vice-president  of  the  Broadway  Trust 
Company,  has  resigned  from  that’ position. 
The  exact  line  that  Mr.  Colburn  will  pur- 
sue has  not  been  announced,  but  it  is  ru- 
mored that  he  will  have  charge  of  an  im- 
portant department  of  real  estate  work  in 
Westchester  county. 


WANTED -POSITION  as  CASHIER 
in  a bank.  Held  position  as  cashier 
in  a National  Bank.  Ten  years  of  ex- 
perience. Speaks  Slovak,  Hungarian  and 
English,  and  understands  about  (8)  lan- 
guages. Address,  Cashier,  care  of  The 
Bankers  Magazine,  353  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Can  You  Tell  the  New  Counterfeit  Dollar  Bill  from  the  Genuine  One  ? 


A cashier  of  a large  New  York  Bank  says  that 
mthout  plenty  of  light  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  new  counterfeit  dollar  bill  from  the 
genuine. 

The  shadow  under  the  American  Flag  and  the 
expressions  on  the  faces  of  Lincoln  and  Grant  are 
three  important  features  in  detecting  the  worthless 
bills  from  the  real  ones.  Unless  there  is  ample 
light  these  slight  differences  pass  unnoticed  and 
bad  bills  are  accepted. 

FRINK  SYSTEM  OF  BANK  LIGHTING 

With  J-M  Llnoilte  Lamps 


flood  the  teller’s  desk,  etc.,  with  so  much  light  (without 

glare,  spots  or  shadows),  that  every  character,  design,  .........  _ . _ . , 

shading,  etc.,  stand  out  so  clearly  on  all  banking  paper 

or  currency  that  variations  from  genuine  are  notlied  Window.,  etc  vi itk  J-M  Hnoltteand 
and  fraud  prevented.  n nuc  llennlars. 
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of  the  largest  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  in  this  country. 
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Mr.  Colburn  was  formerly  vice-president 
of  the  Flatbush  Trust  Company.  He  suc- 
ceeded Edmund  D.  Fisher  as  executive 
officer  when  Mr.  Fisher  resigned  to  become 
Deputy  Controller  of  New  York.  At  the 
time  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Broadway 
Trust  Company  with  the  Flatbush  Trust 
Company  he  became  vice-president  of  the 
merged  corporation  and  was  president  of 
the  Deed  Realty  Company,  an  important 
New  York  corporation,  at  the  time  he  was 
elected  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Flat- 
hush  Trust  Company. 

For  several  years  he  was  associated  with 
V.  Everit  Macy,  the  New'  York  capitalist 
and  philanthropist.  Mr.  Colburn  has  been 
active  in  State  banking  matters  and  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
Group  7 of  the  New  York  State  Bankers 
Association.  He  is  a member  of  the  Cres- 
cent Club  and  a director  of  the  L'nited 
Mortgage  Company  and  the  Queensboro 
Gas  and  Electric  Company. 


— Having  *been  several  years  a bookkeep- 
er of  the  Atlantic  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Joseph  B. 
Smith  was  recently  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  paying  teller,  succeeding  Phillip  N. 
Bessner,  who  resigned  to  accept  an  ap- 
pointment as  cashier  of  the  Chelsea  Na- 
tional Bank  in  the  same  place. 


— Appropriate  ceremonies  were  held  at 
the  First  National  Bank  of  West  Eliza- 
beth, Pa.,  recently  in  celebration  of  its 
tenth  anniversary.  The  bank  has  had  a 
successful  career.  A.  M.  Pierce  is  presi- 
dent; John  A.  Snee,  vice-president,  and  A. 
G.  Boal,  cashier. 

— William  R.  Bingham  has  been  elected 
cashier  of  the  Peoples  Bank  at  East  Or- 
ange, N.  J.,  succeeding  Frank  R.  Wickes. 

— At  a recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Na- 
tional Bank,  J.  Haines  Lippincott  was 
elected  president.  The  surplus  fund  of  the 
institution  was  increased  to  $450,000,  with 
the  addition  of  $25,000. 

— For  its  first  reserve  agent,  the  newly- 
formed  Yentnor  City  (N.  J.)  National  Bank 
has  selected  the  National  Park  Bank  of 
New  York. 

PHILADELPHIA 

— Hugh  Blythe,  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Harris,  Winthrop  & Company,  has  been 
elected  a member  of  the  Chicago  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

— Resigning  as  cashier  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  Media,  Pa.,  William  W.  Moss 
has  formed  a co-partnership  with  his  brother. 
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13  ANKS  contemplating  im- 
J3  provements  should  con- 
sult us  immediately,  thereby 
avoiding  errors  in  planning. 

We  pUn,  design  Ana  build  banks 
complete,  Including  interior  work, 
decorations  and  equipment 

Write  for  suggestions,  giv- 
ing us  an  idea  of  what  you 
have  in  mind. 

Bankers  Building  Bureau 

Bureau  of  factories  manufacturing  every  material  nec- 
essary to  complete  a modern  equipped  bank  building 
sold  direct  to  banks,  planned  and  built  complete,  using 
highest  grade  of  materials  at  a conservatively  economi- 
cal price. 

106  East  19th  Street  . . . New  York 


James  B.  Moss,  at  one  time  a clerk  in  the 
employ  of  the  Irving  & Leiper  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Chester,  Pa.,  to  engage  in 
the  private  banking  business  under  the 
firm  name  of  Moss  and  Moss. 

— A firm,  composed  of  Caleb  Cresson 
Wistar  and  Charles  P.  Stokes,  under  tne 
name  of  Wistar  & Stokes,  has  been  formed 
to  conduct  a regular  bond  and  banking 
business.  Mr.  Wistar  was  for  a num- 
ber of  years  connected  with  the  bank  and 
bond  house  of  N.  W.  Halsey  & Co.  and  is 
an  authority  on  municipal,  railroad  and  in- 
dustrial company  bonds.  Mr.  Stokes  was 
recently  connected  with  the  firm  of  Cramp, 
Mitchell  & Shober,  prior  to  which  he  was 
associated  with  Shillard-Smith,  Daniel  & 
Co. 

BOSTON 

— Boston  bankers  will  have  the  honor 
of  entertaining  the  next  annual  convention 
rf  the  American  Bankers*  Association  some 
time  in  the  autumn  of  next  year,  the  exact 
date  to  be  fixed  hereafter. 

—A  new  building  is  to  be  erected  by  the 
Merchants  National  Bank.  It  is  to  be  a 
modern  ten-story  fireproof  structure  and 
will  have  its  main  entrance  on  State  street, 
with  a frontage  of  sixty  feet,  while  the 
Devonshire  and  Exchange  street  sides  will 
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have  an  unbroken  facade  frontage  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  feet.  The  contract 
for  erection  calls  for  the  building's  com- 
pletion in  one  year. 

— At  the  recent  convention  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Robert  H.  Bean  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  Bank,  Boston,  was  elected  to 
the  executive  council. 


— One  of  the  investment  bankers  active 
in  perfecting  this  branch  of  business  is 
James  N.  Sechrest,  president  of  J.  N.  Se- 
chrest  & Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Sechrest 
was  educated  at  Henderson,  Kentucky,  and 
is  thirty-five  years  of  age.  At  the  close  of 
his  school  years,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  became  connected  in  a clerical  capacity 
with  a large  stock  and  bond  brokerage 
house,  and  after  serving  in  that  capacity 
for  a period  of  five  years,  with  several  ad- 
vancements in  the  meantime,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  chief  bond  sales- 
man, with  a force  of  agents  under  his  com- 
mand. 

Wishing  to  go  into  business  for  himself, 
lie  entered  the  stock  and  bond  brokerage 
field  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  made  a 
decided  success.  During  this  period  of  his 
active  career,  he  successfully  directed  a 
number  of  profitable  enterprises.  With  a 
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view  to  extending  his  field  of  endeavor,  he 
later  organized  the  corporation  of  J.  N. 
Sechrest  & Co.,  and  is  now  the  principal 
stockholder  in  the  brokerage  house  that 
bears  his  name. 

This  house  has  rapidly  risen  to  a con- 
spicuous position  among  the  reliable  brok- 
erage houses  of  the  country,  and  handles 
the  business  of  a number  of  large  corpora- 


J.  N.  Sechrest 

PRESIDENT  J.  N.  SECHREST  St  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N. 

Y.  AN  INTERESTED  LEADER  IN  THE  INVEST- 
MENT BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION  MOVEMENT. 

tions.  As  the  executive  head  of  this  corpo- 
ration Mr.  Sechrest  directs  its  business 
policy  and  affairs. 

In  speaking  of  the  newly  formed  Invest- 
ment Bankers’  Association,  Mr.  Sechrest 
said  recently: 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  this  association 
is  a much-needed  organization.  I am 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  organization  as  out- 
lined in  the  constitution  submitted  to  the 
convention  for  consideration.  The  needs  of 
a bureau  of  investigation  as  conducted  by 
an  organization  of  this  kind  are  apparent 
to  all  investment  bankers  as  well  as  brokers 
who  make  it  a part  of  their  business  to 
deal  in  unlisted  securities. 

“The  association  is  composed  of  men  and 
institutions  widely  known  throughout  this 
country,  who  have  entered  into  investment 
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banking  as  a life  work.  The  needs  of  this 
organization  were  fully  set  forth  in  a speech 
made  before  the  convention  by  President 
George  B.  Caldwell  of  Chicago,  as  well  as 
the  plans  I outlined  to  the  investment  bank- 
ers assembled  at  the  convention.  A careful 
review  of  these  will  give  the  consensus  of 
thought  which  inspired  the  bringing  of  this 
organization  into  existence,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  movement  seems  to  have  met  popular 
favor  with  both  press  and  laymen,  the  idea 
seems  to  be  well  founded.” 

— Otto  F.  Mayer  has  been  elected  treas- 
urer of  the  Manchester  Savings  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  succeed 
C.  E.  Jarvis,  resigned. 

— A very  successful  convention  of  the 
Vermont  Bankers’  Association  was  held  at 
White  River  Junction  recently.  The  meet- 
ing was  opened  with  an  invocation  by  Rev. 
J.  F.  Ullery.  An  address  of  welcome  was 
given  by  Charles  M.  Cone,  of  Hartford, 
with  a response  by  ex-Governor  W.  W. 
A.  Scott,  director  of  the  school  of  com- 
merce, University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  officers  elected  are:  President,  A.  G. 
Eaton,  of  Montpelier;  vice-president,  C.  P. 
Smith,  of  Burlington;  secretary,  C.  S.  Web- 
ster, of  Barton;  treasurer,  L.  D.  Wells,  of 
Orwell. 


— Almon  P.  Hill  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Fort  Edward  (N.  Y.)  Na- 
tional Bank  to  succeed  A.  E.  DeForest,  who 
died  recently.  W.  S.  Stevenson  of  Argyle 
was  chosen  a member  of  the  board  of 
directors. 
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— Vice-President  James  S.  Sherman,  who 
is  also  president  of  the  Utica  Trust  and 
Deposit  Company,  Utica,  X.  Y.,  recently 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  $360,00<) 
building  being  erected  for  this  institution. 

— A law  proposed  by  Cornelias  A.  Pugs- 
ley,  president  of  the  Xew  York  State 
Bankers’  Association,  and  also  president  of 
the  Westchester  County  National  Bank  of 
Peekskill,  went  into  effect  the  past  month. 
It  provides  that  the  maker  of  a false  state- 
ment for  obtaining  credit  through  the 
means  of  exaggerated  representations,  In- 
flation of  credits,  “false  appearing”  docu- 
ments, etc.,  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  rear,  or  a fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000,  or ‘both. 

— At  the  annual  election  of  the  Newport 
(R.  I.)  Trust  Company,  Thomas  P.  Peck- 
ham,  vice-president  ana  manager,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  president  to  succeed 
Angus  McLeod,  who  retires  on  account  of 
ill  health.  Edward  A.  Sherman,  the  treas- 
urer, was  elected  secretary,  and  Clark  Bur- 
dick was  * elected  vice-president  to  fill  Mr. 
Peckham’s  place.  Col.  Samuel  P.  Colt,  H. 
Martin  Brown  and  Frank  C.  Nichols  of  the 
Industrial  Trust  Company,  Providence,  with 
Edward  A.  Sherman  and  Charles  D.  Easton 
of  Newport  were  added  to  the  board  of 
directors. 
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— A.  J.  Diebold,  president  of  the  First 
Lumber  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been 
elected  a director  of  the  Park  Bank  in  that 
city. 

— The  Mellon  National  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burgh has  been  approved  as  a reserve  agent 
for  the  Farmers  National  Bank,  Penns- 
burg.  Pa. 

— To  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Thomas  W.  Swan,  who  is  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  organization  and  op- 
eration of  the  Montgomery  County  Trust 
Company,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  C.  Carlton 
Kelley  has  been  elected  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Rockland  County  Trust  Com- 
pany, Nvack,  N.  Y.  At  the  same  meeting 
Eugene  F.  Perry  and  Wilson  P.  Foss  were 
elected  vice-presidents. 

—Stockholders  of  the  Columbia  National 
Bank,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have  voted  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  increasing  the  capital 
stock  and  surplus  from  $3,500,000  to  $5,- 
000,000. 


— Authority  for  the  Montgomery  County 
Trust  Company,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  to  be- 
gin business  was  recently  issued  by  George 
C.  Van  Tuyl,  Jr.,  State"  Superintendent  of 
Banks.  The  new  company  has  a capital  of 
$300,000,  and  a surplus  of  $50,000. 

John  Barnes,  an  Amsterdam  merchant, 
will  be  the  first  president,  and  associated 
with  him  as  incorporators  are:  William 
McCleary,  James  Blood,  Thomas  F.  Mc- 
Caffrey, DeBaum  Van  Aken,  Solomon 
Holzheimer,  Theodore  S.  Dutcher,  Carl 
Mark,  Charles  C.  Yund,  William  J.  Kline, 
Theodore  J.  Yund,  P.  D.  Shaul,  James  W. 
Furguson,  Livingston  C.  Smith,  Kuno  B. 
Schotte  and  Spencer  K.  Warnick  of  Am- 
sterdam; Thomas  S.  Swan,  Nyack  and  Mar- 
tin Kennedy,  Jr.,  Johnstown. 

— At  the  State  Fair  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
George  C.  Van  Tuyl,  Jr.,  Superintendent 
of  the  State  Banking  Department,  had  pre- 
pared an  exhibit  of  several  of  the  more  in- 
teresting labor-saving  devices  in  use  by 
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banks.  The  up-State  bankers,  and  the 
public  generally,  were  greatly  interested  in 
the  banking  department’s  exhibit  this  year. 

Another  new  feature  was  a booklet  which 
was  distributed  to  visitors  to  the  fair,  show- 
ing the  progress  of  banking  from  its  incep- 
tion to  the  present  day  as  well  as  the 
safeguards  placed  around  banking  opera- 
tions for  the  protection  of  the  public. 

The  exhibit  included  many  of  the  inter- 
esting features  of  former  years,  such  as 
the  placards  containing  important  statis- 
tics, exhibiting  at  a glance  the  great  growth 
of  banking  in  institutions  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  banking  department;  speci- 
mens of  important  reports,  and  transac- 
tions showing  the  daily  work  of  the  banking 
department;  photographs  of  important 
State  banking  institutions  and  specimens  of 
bank  notes  issued  by  State  banks  between 
1836  and  1841,  together  with  counterfeits  of 
the  greenbacks. 

— On  August  31  the  North  Avenue  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  celebrated 
its  fortieth  anniversary. 

— An  appropriate  pamphlet  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  First  National  Bank,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.i  commemorating  the  facts  of 
that  city’s  history  in  connection  with  the 
bank’s  progress  since  its  organization  in 
1824. 

— Surrounded  by  officers  and  directors  of 
the  bank  of  which  he  is  president,  Benja- 
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min  F.  Spinney  was  presented  with  a lov- 
ing cup  in  celebration  of  his  eightieth 
birthday,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Security 
Trust  Company’s  (Lynn,  Mass.)  directors 
the  past  month.  Mr.  Spinney  has  been  a 
bank  president  for  thirty  years. 

— The  Mechanics  National  Bank  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  in  its  recent  statement  to  the 
comptroller,  showed  total  deposits  of  $3,- 
251,169.91.  Eleven  years  ago,  when  the 
bank  moved  into  its  present  quarters  its  de- 
positors totaled  but  $750,000  and  since  the 
present  banking  rooms  were  enlarged  and 
improved,  two  years  ago,  the  bank’s  busi- 
ness has  steadily  increased.  The  bank  has 
a capital  of  $500,000,  surplus  and  profits 
of  $271,524.01  and  total  assets  of  $4,516,- 
893.92. 


SOUTHERN  STATES 

— A reserve  account  has  been  opened  by 
the  District  National  Bank,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  with  the  Fourth  National  Bank  of 
New  York. 

— John  F.  Joyner  of  the  Bank  of  Green- 
brier, Tenn.,  has  been  elected  cashier  of  the 
Broadway  National  Bank,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
to  succeed  A.  E.  Potter,  who  became  presi- 
dent of  the  institution  on  May  27. 

— The  absorption  of  the  Farmers  and 
Merchants’  Banking  and  Trust  Company  of 
Leesburg,  Va.,  by  the  People’s  National 
Bank,  has  been  completed.  The  board  of 
directors  of  the  People’s  National  has  been 
increased  through  the  admission  of  five 
members  of  the  trust  company’s  board.  The 
People’s  National  Bank,  one  of  the  strongest 
national  banks  in  Northern  Virginia,  was 
established  in  1888  and  has  a capital  and 
surplus  of  $170,000  and  deposits  of  $850,- 
000.  E.  B.  White  is  president  and  Bruce 
McIntosh,  cashier. 

— In  consequence  of  B.  E.  Taylor’s  pur- 
chasing the  control  in  the  Bank  of  Colum- 
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bia,  S.  C.,  the  personnel  of  the  bank  has 
been  changed  through  the  election  of  B.  F. 
Taylor,  president;  E.  G.  Seibels  and  Mar- 
tin Stork,  vice-presidents,  and  L.  L.  Hardin, 
cashier.  Mr.  Stork  was  formerly  assistant 
cashier. 

— In  order  to  become  associated  with  J. 
Harmans  Fisher  & Son  of  Baltimore,  Er- 
nest J.  Ficht,  after  nearly  thirty  years’ 
steady  association  with  the  German  Bank 
of  that  city,  has  retired  from  the  position 
of  cashier. 

— J.  W.  Hoopes,  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  thorough  bankers  of  Texas,  has  been 
chosen  vice-president  of  the  City  National 
Bank  of  Galveston. 

Mr.  Hoopes  has  been  a leader  in  pro- 
gressive business  enterprises  of  Austin  and 
the  surrounding  territory'  for  many  years, 
and  has  come  to  the  fore  in  every  project 
for  the  commercial  and  industrial  advance- 
ment of  Austin.  For  the  past  four  years 
he  was  vice-president  of^tne  Austin  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  previous  to  this  was  cash- 
ier of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Manor, 
his  early  home,  where  he  was  connected 
with  the  organization  of  the  bank.  He  re- 
tained a directorship  in  the  institution 
after  removing  to  Austin. 

Mr.  Hoopes  is  thirty-six  years  old  and 
& 


has  had  wide  experience  in  banking.  His 
ability  as  an  organizer  and  to  keep  closely 
in  touch  with  administrative  details  has 
procured  for  him  several  re-elections  to  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Texas  Bankers’  Asso- 
ciation, an  office  he  still  holds. 

— Stockholders  of  the  recently-formed 
Central  Texas  Exchange  Trust  Company, 
Waco,  Tex.,  at  their  first  meeting  elected  a 
board  of  directors  and  chose  R.  B.  Spencer, 
president;  F.  E.  McLartv,  active  vice-presi- 
dent; C.  L.  Johnson,  P.  A.  Gorman,  G. 
Smith  and  J.  M.  Higginbotham,  Sr.,  vice- 
presidents,  and  J.  M.  Higginbotham,  sec- 
retary' and  treasurer. 

— Having  received  its  charter,  the  Anchor 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
as  a preparation  for  beginning  business  at 
an  early  date,  has  elected  J.  O.  Ellington, 
president,  and  Eugene  Armbuster,  cashier. 

— To  take  the  place  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  C.  B.  Delaney,  D.  H.  Doyle, 
vice-president  of  the  Border  State  Savings 
Bank,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  that  institution. 

— B.  F.  Yoakum,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Railroad,  has  been  elected  a director 
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of  the  Canal-Louisiana  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 

— Texas  has  a live  Commissioner  of  In- 
surance and  Banking  in  the  person  of  B.  L. 
Gill,  who  is  taking  a keen  interest  in  meas- 
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STATE  OF  TEXAS 


ures  for  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  his  de- 
partment. He  favors  civil  service  exami- 
nation for  State  employees,  and  is  also  ad- 
vocating the  passage  of  a “blue-sky”  law 
for  the  better  protection  of  investors. 


— September  2 was  the  seventeenth  anni- 
versary of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.  Since  1895, 
at  which  time  the  present  city  was  a small 
village,  the  bank  has  probably  done  more 
for  the  betterment  and  development  of  that 
section  than  any  influence  except  the  rail- 
roads, and  at  present  has  deposits  aggre- 
gating $1,853,045.  The  bank  has  always 
shown  a willingness  to  amply  protect  its 
depositors  by  increasing  its  capital  as  its 
deposits  increase,  now  having  a paid-in 
capital  of  $350,000  and  undivided  profits  of 
$90,800.83,  which,  with  the  double  liability 
of  shareholders  of  national  banks,  makes 
the  total  protection  it  offers  depositors, 
$790,800.83. 

The  deposits  now  total  more  than  any 
other  bank  in  Mississippi,  and  more  than 
any  other  bank  in  the  South  located  in  a 
city  no  larger  than  Hattiesburg,  an  unusual 
distinction. 

— Plans  have  practically  been  completed 
for  the  formation  of  a new  $1,000,000  trust 
company  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  be  known 
as  the  Commonwealth  Trust  Company.  It 
opens  for  business  with  $400,000  of  its  capi- 
tal stock  paid  in.  The  leading  men  of  the 
new  bank  are  among  the  best-known  busi- 
ness men  of  Memphis  and  surrounding  ter- 
ritory. G.  H.  Barney  is  to  be  the  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Barney  is  a highly  successful 
realty  man  and  banker  of  Gloster,  Miss. 
P.  P.  Williams,  bank  director  and  business 
man,  is  vice-president;  A.  Y.  Allen,  realty 
dealer,  is  cashier.  Among  the  others  fos- 
tering the  institution  are:  E.  R.  Parham, 
W.  A.  Hein,  A.  L.  Parker,  C.  P.  J. 
Mooney,  H.  P.  Johnson,  Thomas  A.  Evans, 
Albert  W.  Biggs,  J.  A.  Riechman,  John  L. 
Parham,  Phil  Pidgeon,  D.  A.  Fisher,  T.  H. 
Tutwiler,  T.  H.  Hilton,  J.  H.  Hines,  E.  E. 
Edmunds  and  J.  H.  Phillips. 

The  Commonwealth  Trust  Company  is 
primarily  a clearing-house  for  first  mort- 
gage securities  of  the  section  that  has 
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From  Bank  Clerk  to  Cashier 


E.  6.  ALCORN 
President 


Is  only  a step,  but  arc  you  prepared  to  take  tills  steu?  Tbe  position  above  you  wi!l  some  day  be 
vacant— perhaps  tomorrow.  Are  vou  competent  to  till  it?  Efficiency,  not  influence,  will  secure  you 
promotion  and  higher  salary.  OtJK  HOME  STUDY  COURSE  IN  BANKING  will  prepare 
you  for  the  cashiership  and  more  responsible  positions  in  tbe  bauk.  The  bank  clerk  who  talces  our 
Course  will  secure  more  knowledge  and  variety  of  experience  in  four  months  than  some  clerks 
acquire  in  years.  Experienced  bankers  take  the  Course  for  the  purpose  of  broadening  their  knowl- 
edge of  modern  banking  methods.  To  them  it  suggests  new  ideas,  any  one  of  which  may  prove 
wortli  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  Course.  Highly  endorsed  by  leading  bankers. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  TODAY. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  BANKING,  130  McLene  Building’,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Memphis  for  its  trading  centre.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  feature  of  the  work  seevral 
other  departments  will  be  established,  it  is 
said,  as  soon  as  the  bank  is  put  in  working 
order.  The  charter  gives  the  concern  the 
usual  rights  of  a bank  and  trust  company. 

— It  is  said  that  much  foreign  capital 
has  been  invested  in  Texas  of  late. 

— The  Guaranty  State  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Dallas,  Texas,  has  absorbed 
the  Mechanics  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  in 
that  city,  making  an  institution  with  de- 
posits of  nearly  $3,000,000.  The  merged 
institutions  will  bear  the  name  of  the  Guar- 
anty State  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 


D.  E.  Waggoner 

PRESIDENT  GUARANTY  STATE  BANK  AND  TRUST 
COMPANY,  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  WHICH  RECENTLY 
ABSORBED  THE  MECHANICS  TRUST  AND 
SAVINGS  BANK  OF  THAT  CITY 


Much  of  the  success  this  bank  enjoys  has 
been  due  to  the  efficient  and  consistent  work 
of  its  president,  D.  E.  Waggoner.  His 
thorough  training  and  wide  experience  have 
given  him  a reputation  as  one  of  the  best 
bankers  in  the  State. 

— Announcement  is  made  that  the  Na- 
tional Exchange,  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company,  Waco,  Texas,  has  taken  over  the 
assets  and  organization  of  the  Brazos  Val- 
ley Trust  Company,  and  a consolidation  has 
been  formed  that  makes  this  one  of  the 
strongest  trust  companies  in  the  South  and 
one  in  which  the  strongest  financial  men  of 
Central  Texas  are  interested.  The  officers 
are  as  follows:  Charles  A.  Weathered, 

president;  Sam  Sanger,  vice-president; 
James  B.  Baker,  vice-president;  James  H. 
Lockwood,  vice-president;  George  W.  Cole, 
Jr.,  Belton,  Texas,  vice-president;  S.  J. 
Jennings,  vice-president;  R.  E.  L.  Up- 
church, Bedias,  Texas,  vice-president;  T.  P. 
Moore,  Bay  City,  Texas,  vice-president; 
Nathaniel  S.  Smith,  secretary;  W.  H.  Mc- 
Cullough, treasurer;  Spell  & Sanford, 
ireneral  counsel;  Gabriel  J.  Winter,  title  of- 
ficer. 


WESTERN  STATES 

— A new  bank  has  been  formed  in  Monte- 
bello, Cal.,  capitalized  at  $100,000.  It  occu- 
pies a modern  building,  which  has  every 
up-to-date  improvement.  The  officers  of 
the  bank  are:  H.  A.  Church,  president; 
George  W.  Scott,  Wee-president ; . J.  W. 
Van  Orsdell,  cashier.  Directors:  C.  C.  Cot- 
tle, J.  F.  Atkinson  of  Los  Angeles;  E.  A. 
Martin,  A.  E.  Matson,  C.  L.  Edmundson, 
E.  T.  Cochrum,  R.  O.  Church  of  Burbank, 
and  the  bank  officers  named.  • 

— Taking  $.500,000  from  undivided  profits 
and  adding  it  to  the  surplus,  that  account 
now  amounts  to  $1,500,000  at  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  bank 
has  a capital  of  $2,500,000. 

— Herbert  Witherspoon,  vice-president  of 
the  Spokane  and  Eastern  Trust  Company, 
Spokane,  Wash.,  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  East. 

— The  Bank  of  Percival,  la.,  has  changed 
its  name  to  the  Percival  Rfjtnk. 
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JOHN  B.  PURCELL.  President. 
JN0.  M.  MILLER.  Jr..  Vice:Pres. 
W M.  ADDISON.  Cashier 
C.  R.  BURNETT.  Asst.  Cathiar 
W ?\  SHELTON.  A«st.  C.diier 
ALEX.  F.RYIAND.Asat.  Cashier. 
J.  C.  JOPLIN.  A tat.  Cashier. 

0.  S.  MORTON.  Awt.  Ca.hier. 
JOHN  TYLER.  Ant  Cashier. 

W.  H.  SLAUGHTER.  Asat  Cashier. 


— Recently  incorporated  at  v,rawfords- 
ville,  la.,  the  People’s  State  Bank  has 
chosen  Dr.  N.  J.  Lease  as  its  first  presi- 
dent. 

— Capitalized  at  $200,000  and  having  a 
surplus  of  $50,000,  the  Commercial  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  com- 
menced business  on  the  fifth  of  September. 
Following  are  the  officers:  President,  S.  E. 
Forrest  of  Birton,  S.  Dak.;  vice-presidents, 
S.  H.  Bowman  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and 
S.  J.  Mealey  of  Monticello,  Minn.;  cashier, 
Guy  C.  Landis  of  Duluth  and  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  The  directors  are  the  officers  and 
the  following:  Isaac  Lincoln  of  Aberdeen, 
S.  Dak.;  Robert  W.  Akin  of  Anoka,  Minn.; 
II.  F.  Schultz,  O.  W.  Schultz  and  J.  S.  Por- 
teus,  all  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

— L.  V.  Hill  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  new  Bank  of  Taylor  Springs,  111. 

— A new  bank  has  been  opened  in  Omaha. 
Neb.,  under  the  name  of  the  Omaha  State 
Bank.  It  is  capitalized  at  $300,000  and  will 
occupy  a bank  building  erected  for  it.  The 
officers  are:  A.  L.  Schantz,  president;  A.  S 
White,  vice-president,  and  J.  L.  Svoboda, 
cashier. 
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— C.  Edward  Born  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Central  National  Bank  of 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

— President  Clarence  H.  Howard  of  the 
Commonwealth  Steel  Company  has  been 
elected  a director  of  the  Boatmen’s  Bank, 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

— Resources  of  the  Indiana  National 
Bank,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  which  com- 
bined with  the  Capital  National  Bank  re- 
cently, are  stated  at  over  twenty  million 
dollars. 


— At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Mon- 
tana Bankers’  Association,  held  at  Kalis- 
pell,  these  officers  were  elected:  President, 
J.  T.  Wood,  White  Sulphur  Springs;  vice- 
president,  D.  R.  Peeler,  Kalispell;  secre- 
tary, Mark  Skinner,  Great  Falls. 

— The  organization  committee  of  the  pro- 
posed Indiana  State  Bank,  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  composed  of  Frank  E.  Gavin,  ex- 
judge of  the  Appellate  Court;  Frank  I. 
Galbraith,  Fremont  Goodwine,  Hubert  H. 
Woodsmall  and  Edwin  M.  Hinshaw,  report 
encouraging  progress  in  their  work  of  or- 
ganization and  the  enlistment  of  capital  in 
the  new  enterprise  on  the  part  of  merchants, 
manufacturers  and  capitalists  through  sub- 
scriptions to  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank. 
The  banking  rooms  and  furniture  occupied 
and  used  by  the  Continental  National  Bank 
have  been  acquired  for  the  Indiana  State 
Bank. 

— In  a speech  before  the  Nebraska  Bank- 
ers’ Association  recently,  Dr.  P.  I,.  Hall  of 
Lincoln  spoke  of  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rency and  banking  system  of  this  country, 
and  while  saying  that  there  was  need  of  im- 
provement, decried  laws  that  would  revolu- 
tionize the  whole  system,  saying  that  to  try 
experiments  would  only  weaken  matters  and 
precipitate  panie^.^  by  ( 
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— The  National  City  Bank  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  with  $250,- 
000  capital. 

— An  information  bureau  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Northwestern  National  Bank, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to  give  information 
about  the  industrial  and  general  situation 
around  that  city  and  in  the  Northwest.  It 
is  in  charge  of  Frank  Merrill,  formerly  one 
of  the  bank’s  tellers. 

— On  September  3 the  Continental  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  moved 
into  its  new  banking  quarters  at  28  South 
Meridian  street. 

— Two  vast  fortunes  have  been  brought 
together  in  Nevada  recently  through  the 
election  of  George  Wingfield  as  president 
of  the  Nixon  National  Bank  and  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  Nevada  Savings  and 
Trust  Company,  both  of  Reno.  The  late 
Senator  George  S.  Nixon  and  George 
Wingfield  were  originally  partners.  After 
many  years  of  association  they  separated 
their  business  interests,  Mr.  Wingfield  as- 
suming the  mining  end,  while  Mr.  Nixon 
took  over  the  banking  interests.  This  elec- 
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tion  unites  interests  estimated  at  $50,- 

000,000. 

— Following  are  the  officers  elected  at  the 
recent  convention  of  the  Colorado  Bankers’ 
Association,  held  in  Pueblo:  President, 

Harry  M.  Rubev,  cashier  Woods-Rubey 
National  Bank,  Golden;  vice-president,  R. 
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Announcement 


The  year  1913  will  mark  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  National  Banking 
System. 

To  fittingly  commemorate  this 

Semi-Centennial 

of  the 

National  Banks 

'T'HE  BANKERS  MAGAZINE  will,  early  next 
-L  year,  issue  a special  number  devoted  to  the 
origin,  progress  and  present  position  of  the 
National  Banks  of  the  United  States. 

A RTICLES  will  be  contributed  by  statesmen, 
bankers  and  financial  authorities.  The  de- 
velopment of  every  phase  of  National  Banking 
will  be  covered. 

STATE  Banks,  Savings  Banks  and  Trust  Com- 
panies will  also  be  included  in  this  summary, 
making  it  a valuable  epitome  of  the 

Progress  of  Banking 
in  the  United  States 

Further  details  regarding  this  very  important 
special  issue  will  be  given  in  later  issues  of  the 
Bankers  Magazine 
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A.  Nick  ell,  vice-president  Home  Savings 
Bank,  Montrose;  treasurer,  Fred  O.  Roof, 
president  Minnequa  Bank,  Pueblo. 

— A new  bank  has  been  formed  on  the 
great  West  Side  of  Chicago  called  the  Me- 
chanics and  Traders  State  Bank.  It  has  a 
capital  and  surplus  of  $250,000,  as  well  as 
a strong  board  of  directors,  composed  of 

Two 

Valuable  Books 

This  Company  is  selling  agent  for 
these  two  important  English  finan- 
cial books: 

Accountancy.  Sll  pp..  cloth,  gilt,  |t.M. 

By  FRANCIS  W.  PIXLBY.  An  en- 
tirely new  work  dealing  with  Ac- 
countancy, Constructive  and  Record- 
ing, from  a theoretical  and  a practi- 
cal point  of  view.  The  lateat  exposi- 
tion of  the  science. 

Money,  Exchange  and  Banking.  27#  pp., 
cloth,  gilt,  #2.00.  By  H.  T.  EASTON. 
Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers. 
Treats  of  the  above  subjects  In  their 
practical,  theoretical,  and  legal  aspects. 

"Is  so  complete  and  contains 
so  much  that  business  men  and 
banks  in  the  financial  districts 
have  ordered  their  clerks  to  read 
It.  It  also  contains  Information 
that  every  modern  business  man 
should  hgvw'Ct  his  fingers'  ends." 

— N^Fr  Evening  Telegram. 

The  Bankers  Publishing  Co. 

253  Broadway,  Naw  York 


well-known  financiers  and  merchants  of 
Chicago,  and  also  officers  familiar  with  the 
needs  of  the  community.  Norton  F.  Stone, 
who  has  much  business  experience  in  that 
section  of  the  city,  has  been  elected  cashier. 
Following  is  a complete  list  of  directors 
and  officers:  Directors:  William  T.  Abbott, 
vice-president  Central  Trust  Company  of 
Illinois;  C.  D.  Burkhartsmeier,  Burkharts- 
meier  Bros.;  Calvin  F.  Craig,  president; 
Henry  Gainer,  Gainer  & Koehler;  William 
R.  Dawes,  vice-president  and  cashier  Cen- 
tral Trust  Company  of  Illinois;  Frank 
Gould,  L.  Gould  & Co.;  Joseph  E.  Otis, 
vice-president  Central  Trust  Company  of 
Illinois;  C.  B.  Scovilie.  real  estate;  R.  Will- 
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Norton  F.  Stone 

CASHIER  MECHANICS  AND  TRADERS  STATE  BANK, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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WRITE 


iamson,  president  R.  Williamson  Co.  Of- 
ficers: Calvin  F.  Craig,  president,  former- 
ly cashier  of  Metropolitan  Trust  and  Sav- 
ings Bank  and  vice-president  Central  Trust 
Company  of  Illinois;  William  R.  Dawes, 
vice-president,  vice-president  Central  Trust 
Company  of  Illinois;  Norton  F.  Stone, 
cashier,  formerly  assistant  cashier  the 
Prairie  State  Bank. 

— In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  new  building 
of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers’  Bank 
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THE  latest  publication  of  the  Bankers 
Handy  Series  Is  just  out  It  is  No. 
IV  _ “THE  MONEYS  OF  THE 
WORLD/'  and  the  author  Is  James  P. 
Gardner,  of  New  York. 

In  this  practical  book  are  compiled 
within  a small  compass  a complete  list 
of  the  various  denominations  of  the  mon- 
eys of  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world. 

The  lists  are  so  arranged  in  tables  un- 
der the  respective  countries  that  the  av- 
erage price  at  which  the  denominations 
of  the  foreign  coins  and  bank  notes  may 
be  exchanged  or  sold  In  New  York  for 
United  States  money  is  clearly  shown. 
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value  to  banks  throughout  the  United 
States  in  enabling  tellers  to  determine 
readily  the  amount  they  may  safely  ad- 
vance to  customers  presenting  foreign 
money  for  sale  or  exchange. 

The  price  Is  50  cents  per  copy  by  mall, 
postage  prepaid. 
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was  taken  possession  of  by  the  bank  on  the 
fourth  of  September. 

— D.  R.  Seifkin  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New- 
ton, Kansas,  to  succeed  S.  Lehman,  who, 
after  thirty-five  years’  continuous  service  as 
head  of  the  institution,  tendered  his  resig- 
nation. 

-A.  J.  Hoffer  has  resigned  his  position 
as  cashier  of  the  First  State  Bank  of  Pe- 
troskey,  Mich.,  as  well  as  membership  of 
the  board  of  directors,  having  arranged  to 
go  into  the  banking  business  at  Anamoose, 
N.  D.  At  a meeting  of  the  hoard  of  di- 
rectors on  September  4,  Charles  A.  An- 
drus was  elected  cashier  to  succeed  Mr. 
Hoffer.  Mr.  Andrus  was  for  several  years 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  W.  W.  Rice 
Leather  Company  of  Petroskey  and  is 
very  well  and  favorably  known  in  that  city. 
The  hoard  also  elected  Hon.  D.  H.  Hinkley 
director  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr 
Hoffer’s  resignation.  Mr.  Hoffer  left  Pe- 
troskey hearing  with  him  the  respect  and 
best  wishes  of  the  bank  with  which  he  had 
been  connected  there  and  in  fact  with  the 
good  wishes  of  the  entire  community. 

- -B.  V.  Dela  Hunt,  for  many  years  promi- 
nently identified  with  hanking  affairs  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  elected  assistant  cash- 
ier of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
Bank  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  directors. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  born  in  Milwaukee  and  has 
lived  there  all  his  life.  Twenty-four  years 
ago  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Milwaukee 
National  Bank  as  messenger  and  was  pro- 
moted through  the  various  departments  of 
the  hank’s  activities,  until  at  the  time  of 
the  Milwaukee  National  Bank’s  merger 
with  the  First  National  Bank  he  held  the 
position  of  assistant  cashier,  and  after  the 
merger  taking  a position  with  the  purchas- 
ing hank. 

— A real  estate  loaft  department  has  been 
opened  by  the  Fort  Dearborn  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank  of  Chicago,  under  the  man- 
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agement  of  Frederick  A.  Myren,  who  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Otto  Young 
and  L.  J.  McCormick  estates. 

— Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson  has  been  elected 
a vice-president  of  tte  City  National  Bank 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  succeed  the  late 
David  Westwater. 


CANADIAN  NOTES 

—An  issue  of  $500,000  new  stock  is  being 
distributed  by  the  Bank  of  Ottawa  at  $200. 
Shareholders* of  record  on  August  31  were 
allowed  to  participate.  The  present  sub- 
scribed capital  of  the  bank  is  $3,500,000, 
all  paid  up,  out  of  $5,000,000  authorized 
and  the  reserve  is  $1,000,000.  The  pre- 
mium on  the  stock  will  make  the  reserve 
fund  $1,500,000,  as  compared  with  $4,000,- 
000  capital. 

W.  H.  Draper,  former  inspector  of  the 
Molsons  Bank,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  its  branches.  E.  W.  Waud,  as- 
sistant inspector,  has  been  appointed  in- 
spector. 

— A branch  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  has  been  opened  at  Prince  Ar- 
thur and  Park  avenues,  Montreal,  under  the 
management  of  J.  B.  Beach. 

— W.  H.  Green,  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  at  Dresden,  Ont.,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  Tillsonburg 
branch.  He  will  be  succeeded  at  Dresden 
by  R.  H.  Edmonds  of  Belleville. 

— A new  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal 
has  been  established  at  Granby,  Que.,  under 
the  management  of  C.  A.  Thompson. 

— E.  C.  McLaren,  manager  of  the  Bank 
of  Hamilton,  at  Carmangay,  Alta.,  has  been 
moved  to  Bradwardine,  Man.  The  new 


manager  at  Carmangay  will  be  G.  J.  Gib- 
son of  Nanton,  Alta. 

— Having  completed  two  years  and  a half 
as  manager  of  the  Quebec  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  British  North  America,  R.  L.  Ellis 
has  resigned  this  position  to  accept  that  of 
manager  at  the  Montreal  branch  of  the 
Quebec  Bank.  Mr.  Ellis  has  been  for  the 
past  sixteen  years  in  the  employ  of  the 
Bank  of  British  North  America  and  came 
to  Quebec  from  Vancouver  to  assume  the 
local  managership  of  the  bank. 

— A.  A.  Steplar,  manager  of  the  Traders’ 
Bank,  Harriston,  Ont,,  is  to  be  transferred 
to  the  managership  of  the  Royal  Bank  at 
Didsbury,  Alta.  S.  A.  Duke  of  Toronto 
will  succeed  him  as  manager  of  the  Harris- 
ton branch. 

— A branch  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has 
been  opened  at  Magog,  P.  Q.,  under  the 
management  of  D.  W.  Oliver,  with  the  title 
of  acting  manager. 

— Manager  C.  H.  Easson  of  the  Bank  of 
Nova  Scotia  at  Winnipeg,  after  twenty- 
eight  years’  service,  resigns  to  become  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Bank  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

— Blair  Robertson,  now  manager  of  the 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  at  Hamilton,  has  been 
appointed  manager  at  Winnipeg. 

— W.  R.  Wadsworth,  who  for  a number 
of  years  has  occupied  the  position  of  man- 
ager at  the  main  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
Toronto,  in  Toronto,  has  retired  from  the 
service.  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  position  will  be 
filled  by  John  F.  Skeaff  of  the  head  office 
staff. 

— An  accountant  of  the  Toronto  branch 
of  the  Molsons  B?mk,  Thomas  Carlisle,  has 
been  appointed  an  assistant  inspector  of 
that  bank  at  Montreal. 
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You  may  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Foreign  Money  today 
but  you  may  have  tomorrow 

Do  you  know  ALL  about  it?  Do  you  know  ANYTHING 
about  it? 

In  small  places  as  well  as  in  large  ones  SOMEBODY  OUGHT 
to  know. 

And  that  somebody  is  certainly  the  BANK  OFFICER , the 
BANK  EMPLOYEE  or  SOMEBODY  in  the  bank. 

Immigration  is  not  ceasing.  On  the  contrary  it  is  INCREASING 
and  so  is  our  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Immigrants  bring  in  money  of  THEIR  own  country  and  in  most 
cases  such  money  is  as  good  as  AMERICAN  MONEY. 

EVERY  KIND  OF  MONEY  IS  USEFUL  and  its  value 
should  be  known  everywhere. 

Every  district  in  the  country  is  trying  to  push  the  exports  of 
American  Goods  to  all  countries  over  the  world.  Know- 
ledge of  Foreign  Currencies  and  Exchange  is  indispens- 
able if  an  intelligent  competition  is  to  be  sustained  abroad. 

The  time  when  we  knew  what  we  wanted  to  sell  has  passed. 
We  must  now  know  what  we  can  sell  and  how  we  can  sell 
it.  We  must  meet  the  competition  of  all  other  countries  and  we 
must  know  the  requirements  of  OUr  buyers.  If  we  don't 
know  anything  about  theiv  money  we  will  not  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  commercial  struggle. 

Theoretical  books  will  teach  you  more  than  you  care  to  learn 
for  practical  use,  will  absorb  your  time  and  may  confuse  you  with  the 
study  of  monetary  problems.  Such  books  are  expensive,  costing  all 
the  way  from  $2  to  $10. 

Our  tables 

“Foreign  Currencies” 

and 

“Foreign  Exchange  Rates” 

will  acquaint  you  with  all  you  need  to  know  about  currency  and 
exchange  rates  of  all  commercial  countries  in  six  pages. 

And  they  cost  ONLY  FIFTY  CENTS  each  (postpaid). 

If  you  write  to  us  we  will  mail  them  to  you,  at  our  expense,  on 
approval. 

If  they  are  satisfactory  kindly  send  us  the  price.  If  you  do  not 
care  for  them  they  can  be  returned. 

THE  BANKERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT 

253  Broadway  ...  New  York  City 
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— A branch  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has 
been  opened  in  Calgary,  to  be  known  as  the 
East  End  branch,  under  the  management  of 
I.  G.  Pierson,  with  the  title  of  sub-agent. 

— Directors  and  the  president  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  Canada,  who  returned  in 
September  from  an  extended  trip  to  the 
western  provinces,  report  an  astonishing 
growth  in  those  sections. 

— G.  L.  31.  Kirkwood,  accountant  at  the 
Merchants  Bank,  Winnipeg,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  management  of  the  bank’s 
branch  at  Antier,  Sask.  A.  S.  J.  Galloway 
will  become  accountant. 

— Following  are  the  recent  changes  is  the 
Sterling  Bank:  W.  F.  Burrell,  accountant 
at  the  West  Toronto  branch,  has  been  ap- 
pointed acting  manager  at  the  branch  at 


Broadway  avenue  and  Wilton  avenue,  To- 
ronto; J.  li.  Carr  of  the  Winnipeg  branch 
has  been  transferred  east  and  is  now  acting 
manager  at  Bridgeburg,  Ont.;  H.  L.  Pre- 
ter,  late  accountant  at  Uxbridge,  has  been 
appointed  ^acting  manager  at  Port  Credit, 
Ont.;  W.  M.  Thompson,  accountant  at  the 
Cornwall  branch,  is  acting  manager  at  Al- 
monte branch  during  the  absence  of  J.  Bain 
on  sick  leave. 

— A branch  of  the  Quebec  Bank  has  been 
closed  at  Alix,  Alta,  and  one  has  been 
opened  at  Craven,  Sask.,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  A.  E.  Reid. 

— The  Sterling  Bank  of  Canada  has 
opened  a branch  at  Regina,  Sask.  Charles 
().  Hodgkins  is  manager,  and  S.  B.  Chap- 
pie, accountant. 


THE  IDEAL  FLOOR  COVERING  FOR  BANK  AND 
OFFICE  BUILDINGS 


THE  vital  question  to  be  solved  when 
selecting  a flooring  material  for  bank 
use  are  durability  and  satisfactory 
service.  At  the  same  time  the  flooring  must 
be  noiseless  and  so  designed  as  to  harmonize 


with  the  interior  color  scheme  and  fittings 
of  the  building. 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  New  York 
Belting  and  Packing  Company  placed  upon 
the  market  a material  which  combines  all 


Chase  National  Bank,  New  York  City 

(EXAMPLE  OF  FLOOR  COVERING  INSTALLED  BY  NEW  YORK  BELTING  AND  PACKING  CO.) 
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Oakland  Bank  of  Savings,  Oakland,  California 

(EXAMPLE  OF  FLOOR  COVERING  INSTALLED  BY  NEW  YORK  BELTING  AND  PACKING  CO.) 


of  these  features.  Interlocking  rubber  til- 
ing, as  manufactured  by  this  company,  has 
been  extensively  used  in  bank  and  office 
buildings  and  has  proved  its  worth  to  hun- 
dreds of  such  buildings. 

The  noiseless  feature  alone  makes  it  the 
most  desirable  floor  to  use,  for  the  reason 
that  it  overcomes  the  objectionable  features 
of  hard  unyielding  flooring  materials,  there- 
by eliminating  the  constant  clatter  caused 
by  customers  entering  and  leaving  the  bank, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  so  durable  as  to 
withstand  the  enormous  traffic  to  wh'.ch  such 
a floor  would  be  subjected. 


The  noiseless  feature  is  but  one  of 
many  other  advantageous  ones;  the  tiling 
is  artistic,  sanitary,  non-slippery  and  fire 
resistant. 

This  material  can  be  laid  on  any  smooth 
and  level  foundation  by  a mechanic  of  or- 
dinary ability,  no  particular  skill  being  re- 
quired. The  ease  with  which  the  work  can 
be  accomplished  recommends  these  floors 
for  use  in  banks  located  at  distant  points 
where  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  local 
mechanics.  The  accompanying  cuts  show 
two  banks  recently  equipped  with  floors  of 
interlocking  rubber  tiling. 


SPOTTING  THE  SAVERS 


r I SHE  late  Marvin  Hughitt,  president 
of  the  Northwestern  Railway  sys- 
tem, called  his  auditor  to  his  office  one 
day  and  asked: 

“You  have  a young  man  named  Cun- 
ningham in  your  division,  have  you 
not?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  auditor. 


“Well,  keep  your  eye  on  him.” 
“What  for?  He's  one  of  my  best 
men.” 

“Well,  he  ought  to  be.  I saw  him 
and  his  wife  depositing  money  in  a sav- 
ings bank  the  day  before  Christmas.” — 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


BANKERS’  CONVENTIONS  THIS  NONTH 

Arizona — Tucson.  October  18-19.  Kentucky — Louisville,  Octob^y  2-3. 
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PERILS  OF  PROSPERITY 


ATIONS,  like  individuals,  are  not 
exempt  from  the  pitfalls  inci- 
dent to  a sqason  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity. Indeed,  warnings  are  not  lack- 
ing that  what  we  term  prosperity  is 
nothing  more  than  an  economic  de- 
bauch, to  be  shunned  as  other  debili- 
tating forms  of  excess.  There  may  be 
a grain  of  truth  in  that  view,  but  cer- 
tainly most  individuals,  as  well  as  most 
nations,  prefer  to  risk  the  possible  evils 
of  prosperity  rather  than  to  endure  the 
certain  ones  that  wait  upon  adversity. 

The  outlook  for  a season  of  great, 
perhaps  unprecedented,  prosperity  in 
the  United  States  is  exceedingly  bright 
at  this  time.  Something  may  occur  at 
any  moment  to  becloud  this  rosy  out- 
look— a foreign  war,  some  unforeseeable 
disaster,  or  what  not.  Even  as  this  is 
written — and  this  is  said  wholly  with- 
out partisan  bias — there  is  a little 
cloud  on  the  horizon,  perhaps  not  so 
big  as  a man’s  hand.  This  is  the  un- 
certainty about  the  tariff.  At  the  time 
this  is  written,  the  political  prospects 
favor  the  triumph  of  the  party  com- 
mitted to  a thorough-going  revision  of 
the  tariff. 

Nearly  everybody  is  agreed  that  the 
tariff  needs  revising,  and  opinion  seems 


to  favor  a general  scaling  down  of 
duties.  But  even  if  this  feeling  were 
unanimous,  and  should  it  be  universally 
conceded  that  a radical  reduction  of 
duties  would  prove  beneficial,  this 
would  not  deprive  the  impending 
change  of  harmful  possibilities  while 
in  the  making.  For  a country  whose 
industries  are  so  thoroughly  estab- 
lished on  a protective  basis  as  are 
those  of  the  United  States,  any  marked 
departure  from  this  policy  is  almost 
certain  to  occasion  disturbance  while 
our  manufacturers  are  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  new  conditions.  Yet,  in 
the  long  run  the  change  may  be  bene- 
ficial and  the  new  conditions  better  than 
the  old. 

Perhaps  this  uncertainty  about  the 
tariff  and  the  slight  check  it  may  im- 
pose on  enterprise  may  not  be  an  un- 
mixed evil.  With  a nine-billion  dollar 
farm  crop,  and  the  generally  rosy  out- 
look, a tendency  is  already  seen  for 
business  to  take  the  bit  and  rush  ahead 
rather  more  rapidly  than  is  consistent 
with  safety.  There  is,  of  course,  a solid 
basis  for  prosperity,  and  barring  some 
accident,  the  country  should  for  several 
years  continue  to  add  to  its  wealth  at  a 
fair  rate. 
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DEAD  OR  PLAYING  POSSUM, 
WHICH  ? 

"POSSIBLY  the  funeral  oration  de- 
livered in  last  month’s  Magazine 
over  the  supposed  corpse  of  the  Na- 
tional Reserve  Association  plan  of 
banking  reform  may  have  been  a trifle 
premature.  There  are  some  signs  that 
this  measure  is  not  dead,  but  playing 
’possum.  Those  in  charge  of  the  plan 
did  not  think  the  midst  of  a political 
campaign  an  opportune  time  to  push 
it.  They,  therefore,  put  on  the  soft 
pedal  and  the  gum  shoes.  After  the 
campaign  is  over,  they  will  come  out 
strong  and  try  to  hurry  Congress  into 
approving  the  central  bank  plan.  They 
will  likewise  use  their  persuasive  pow- 
ers on  the  President-elect.  Should  this 
be  Mr.  Taft,  the  task  would  be  easy; 
should  it  be  Colonel  Roosevelt,  he 
might  balk  a little.  Evidently,  the 
Aldrich  people  have  strong  hopes  of 
Mr.  Wilson.  They  seem  to  be  strange- 
ly confident  of  winning  him  over.  Per- 
haps he  is  won  over  already. 

Obviously,  it  would  have  been  most 
unwise  from  a political  standpoint  to 
have  brought  forward  the  Reserve 
Association  plan  during  the  campaign, 
for  when  the  people  once  realized  that 
they  were  being  asked  to  fasten  a 
hundred-million  dollar  central  bank 
upon  the  country  for  fifty  years,  they 
would  not  only  have  rejected  the  pro- 
posal, but  also  defeated  the  party  re- 
sponsible for  it. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  neither  of  the  three  parties  con- 
tending for  public  support  dared  make 
an  open  avowal  in  favor  of  the  Re- 
serve Association  plan ; two  of  them 
expressly  condemned  it,  and  the  other, 
while  rather  impliedly  favoring  it.  was 
afraid  to  do  so  openly. 

At  Detroit  the  governing  powers  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association  were 
wise  enough  to  see  that  it  was  not 
good  politics  for  the  bankers  to  be 


pushing  the  plan  at  this  time,  so  they 
decided  to  imitate  “Brer  Rabbit”  and 
lie  low  until  a more  convenient  season. 

All  this  astuteness  may  come  to 
naught  should  Mr.  Bryan’s  voice  be  a 
controlling  one  in  the  next  Administra- 
tion. Whatever  Mr.  Wilson  may  be 
led  into  by  his  other  advisers,  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  Bryan  could 
give  his  support  to  the  Aldrich  bank 
plan.  It  is  contended,  however,  that 
although  Mr.  Wilson  will  pay  great 
heed  to  Mr.  Bryan’s  counsels  on  some 
matters,  he  will  not  allow  the  Nebraska 
statesman  to  dominate  the  Administra- 
tion’s financial  policy,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  true.  But  should  Mr. 
Wilson  lend  his  aid  to  forcing  the 
Reserve  Association  plan  through  Con- 
gress, it  would  be  a violation  of  the 
pledge  of  his  party’s  platform,  which 
specifically  condemns  this  measure. 
Possibly  the  plan  could  be  so  sugar- 
coated  as  to  obviate  this  objection.  In 
the  history  of  parties  platforms  have 
been  known  to  lose  much  of  their 
sacred  character  after  election.  The 
Progressives  declare  that  they  regard 
their  platform  as  a contract  to  be  faith- 
fully carried  out.  But  even  the  most 
carefullv-drawn  contracts  are  some- 
times susceptible  of  various  interpreta- 
tions. The  warm  emotions  that  en- 
kindle the  heart  of  a candidate  before 
election  grow  cold  after  election  and 
many  of  the  things  about  which  he  was 
enthusiastic  on  “the  stump”  pale  their 
uneffectual  fires  when  tested  by  the 
calm  light  of  reason. 

Of  course,  it  is  very  easy  to  indulge 
in  criticism  of  the  Reserve  Association 
plan,  as  it  is  of  all  constructive  meas- 
ures which  propose  to  inaugurate  radi- 
cal changes  of  any  kind.  Criticism  that 
merely  stops  at  finding  fault  does  not 
amount  to  much.  Were  it  certain  that 
nothing  better  could  be  had,  it  might 
be  well  to  accept  the  Reserve  Associ- 
ation plan  (with  some  of  its  most  ob- 
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jectionable  features  eliminated)  rather 
than  to  leave  things  in  their  present 
chaotic  state. 

Our  own  judgment  is,  as  stated  in 
some  detail  in  last  month’s  Magazine, 
that  the  defects  in  our  banking  system 
could  be  remedied  by  very  simple  legis- 
lation and  without  creating  any  new 
financial  machinery  whatever.  If  the 
existing  reserve  banks  were  properly 
equipped,  and  some  additional  coopera- 
tion provided  for  through  the  clearing- 
house organizations,  there  would  be 
very  little  left  unsolved  in  our  existing 
banking  problems.  We  know  this 
statement  will  hurt  the  feelings  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  consumed  many 
lead  pencils  and  much  blank  paper  in 
elaborating  fine  currency  and  banking 
plans,  but  it  is  the  truth  nevertheless. 

The  Reserve  Association  plan  which, 
whatever  any  one  may  say  to  the  con- 
trary, is  substantially  a central  bank, 
• capitalized  at  $100,000,000  and  chart- 
ered for  fifty  years,  controlled  in  a 
way  that  many  believe  will  make  it  the 
easy  prey  of  great  financial  interests, 
even  if  that  be  not  the  express  design 
of  the  framers  of  the  measure,  arouses 
the  suspicion  of  the  people  and  of  the 
banks  themselves.  Even  if  it  were  not 
a central  bank,  it  is  at  least  a new 
and  strange  piece  of  financial  machin- 
ery with  which  bankers  of  the  present 
day  are  entirely  unfamiliar.  The 
small  banks,  constituting  a preponder- 
ating element  of  the  total,  are  suspi- 
cious of  any  plan  which  may  in  its 
workings  give  some  undue  advantage  to 
their  more  powerful  competitors. 

The  reasons,  both  political  and  bank- 
ing, against  seeking  at  this  time  to 
establish  a central  bank,  or  indeed  to 
set  up  any  new  piece  of  financial  ma- 
chinery, general  in  its  operations,  seem 
conclusive.  But  we  know  that  there 
are  others  of  greater  authority  and 
certainly  of  no  less  candor  and  honesty 
who  think  otherwise. 


If  their  view  should  prevail  and  we 
are  to  have  a new  kind  of  organiza- 
tion, the  plan  devised  by  Mr.  Fowler 
seems  to  us  to  be  far  preferable  to  that 
put  forth  by  the  Monetary  Commission. 
Not  only  is  it  free  from  the  unsound 
economic  features  which  render  the 
Reserve  Association  plan  objectionable, 
but  it  differs  from  the  latter  funda- 
mentally. The  Reserve  Association 
plan  virtually  centralized  the  gold  re- 
serves and  credits  both.  Mr.  Fowler's 
plan  gives  a certain  degree  of  central- 
ization to  the  gold  reserves — certainly 
as  much  as  is  desirable — but  it  decen- 
tralizes credits.  It  also  empowers  the 
individual  banks  to  issue  credit  notes. 
We  have  repeatedly  said — and  it  can- 
not be  said  too  often — that  any  policy 
which  would  compel  a bank  to  redis- 
count purely  for  the  sake  of  changing 
its  liquid  credit  into  currency  is  both 
wrong  and  extremely  costly.  In  all 
such  cases  the  obvious  thing  to  be  done 
is  for  a bank  itself  to  make  the  conver- 
sion, not  to  send  its  liquid  bills  to  a 
central  bank  for  rediscount.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  contended  tbat  rediscount- 
ing is  not  often  a valuable  resource  to 
a bank  whose  good  securities  are  not 
immediately  realizable  or  that  may  be 
suffering  a temporary  shortage  of  re- 
serves. But  this  is  quite  another  thing 
from  depending  upon  rediscount- 
ing as  a means  of  supplying  what 
should  be  no  more  than  an  ordinary 
demand  for  conversion  of  one  kind  of 
credit  into  another — a change,  for  ex- 
ample, from  bank  checks  into  bank 
notes. 

But  even  for  rediscounting  in  case 
of  need,  there  are  grave  doubts  whether 
a special  institution  of  any  kind — 
much  less  a central  bank — is  needed. 
Equip  the  reserve  banks  in  the  man- 


ner indicated  in  the  October  number 
of  this  Magazine,  and  they  would 
doubtless  be  able  to  care  properly  for 
all  rediscount  applications. 
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In  discussing  rediscounting,  it  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  this  is  a form 
of  borrowing  not  looked  on  with  favor 
by  our  banks,  just  as  “overdrafts”  are 
frowned  on,  though  common  enough 
in  other  countries.  Perhaps  this  could 
be  obviated  bv  having  rediscounts  re- 
ported in  some  other  way. 

While  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the 
defects  in  the  Reserve  Association  plan 
should  indefinitely  postpone  the  correc- 
tion of  the  admitted  faults  in  our  bank- 
ing and  currency  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  no  less  unfortunate 
if  the  earnest  desire  for  reform  of  some 
sort  should  lead  to  the  adoption  of  an 
unwise  and  unsound  measure  fastened 
upon  the  country  for  a period  of  fifty 
years. 

There  are  a number  of  good  feat- 
ures in  the  Reserve  Association  plan,  as 
there  are  some  bad  ones.  It  is  hoped 
that  after  careful  discussion  the  sound 
principles  may  be  adopted  and  the  bad 
ones  rejected  in  any  plan  that  may  be 
finally  accepted  by  Congress. 


GREATER  SAFETY  AND  UNIFORM- 
ITY FOR  BANK  CHECKS 
AND  DRAFTS 

l^ROM  time  to  time  suggestions  ap- 
pear  in  favor  of  securing  some  de- 
gree of  uniformity  in  the  sizes  and 
styles  of  bank  checks,  drafts  and  other 
forms  of  stationery  used  by  banks.  In 
the  September  number  of  “The  Bank- 
ers Magazine”  of  London  a corres- 
pondent complains  of  the  time  lost  and 
the  general  inconvenience  and  annoy- 
ance caused  by  the  great  diversity  in 
the  sizes  and  styles  of  bank  checks. 
Some  checks  are  printed  on  a very 
small  size  of  paper  while  others  are 
very  large.  Still  other  checks  have 
receipts  printed  on  their  face,  and  the 
tellers  at  the  banks  are  required  to  see 
that  these  are  duly  signed  before  pay- 
ment is  made. 


The  variety  in  the  size  and  style  of 
checks  seen  in  this  country  takes  a wide 
range.  Not  only  are  there  checks  big 
and  little,  but  the  pictorial  designs 
range  from  the  portraits  of  a fond 
parent’s  twins  to  the  animals  compris- 
ing the  menagerie  of  a showman.  Not 
a few  bankers  think  their  own  like- 
nesses look  well  on  the  drafts  they 
issue. 

But  the  difficulty  does  not  end  with 
pleasing  idiosyncrasies  of  the  sort  men- 
tioned. Simple  as  is  the  body  of  a 
check,  we  have  seen  the  printed  matter 
so  worded  as  to  cause  great  incon- 
venience to  the  drawer. 

To  attain  to  anything  like  uniformity 
in  the  size  and  style  of  checks  and 
drafts  would  require  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  bankers.  It  could  be 
done  only  through  their  associations. 
While  banks  would  no  doubt  resent  any 
attempt  to  dictate  to  them  in  a matter 
of  this  kind,  they  would  generally  be 
glad  to  follow  any  action  that  might 
be  recommended  by  the  bankers’  asso- 
ciations. 

Probably  a movement  in  favor  of 
having  greater  uniformity  in  the  sizes 
and  styles  of  checks  might  not  only 
result  in  saving  much  time  and  annoy- 
ance to  the  banks  but  it  might  ulti- 
mately lead  to  what  is  more  important, 
namely,  the  throwing  of  stricter  safe- 
guards in  general  around  the  printing 
and  delivery  of  bank  drafts  and  checks. 
Many  banks  do  not  at  present  even  take 
the  trouble  of  having  their  checks 
printed  on  anything  but  ordinary  paper, 
and  their  drafts  are  not  engraved  but 
printed  in  a manner  easy  of  reproduc- 
tion. Besides,  anybody  who  is  so  dis- 
posed can  go  to  a printing  establish- 
ment and  get  a supply  of  checks  and 
drafts  printed  without  much  trouble. 
And  it  is  notorious  that  either  from 
the  prftiter  (and  in  many  cases  from 
the  bank’s  own  counter)  the  person  of 
evil  disposition  finds  it  easy  to  get  a 
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supply  of  checks  and  drafts  to  be  used 
in  forgery  or  check  raising  operations. 

If  only  a portion  of  the  care  that  is 
thrown  around  the  printing  and  deliv- 
ery of  bank  notes  were  extended  to 
bank  drafts  and  checks,  the  losses 
from  forgery  and  check-raising  would 
be  reduced  to  a minimum. 

In  the  days  of  the  State  bank  notes 
there  were  heavy  losses  on  account  of 
over-issues  and  forged  notes  until  the 
printing  of  the  notes  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  some  central  authority.  When 
this  was  done  these  losses  were  greatly 
reduced. 

More  careful  regulation  of  the 
printing  of  checks  and  drafts  could  in- 
sure the  following: 

(1)  Uniformity  of  size. 

(2)  Substantial  identity  of  word- 
ing. 

(8)  The  advantage  of  whatever 
safeguards  may  be  found  in  using  a 
special  paper. 

(4)  * Better  appearance  of  instru- 
ments and  the  protection  afforded  by 
careful  printing  or  engraving. 

(5)  Delivery  of  checks  and  drafts 
only  to  those  duly  authorized  to  re- 
ceive them. 

This  last  provision  is  the  most  im- 
portant, for  it  would  of  itself  go  far 
to  prevent  these  instruments  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  those  who  mean 
to  use  them  fraudulently. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  even  these  pre- 
cautions would  stop  forgery  or  check- 
raising, for  a forger  can  employ  pho- 
tography in  reproducing  checks  received 
legitimately,  or  he  can  go  into  printing 
and  engraving  on  his  own  account.  But 
this  implies  capital,  time  and  additional 
risk  of  discovery. 

Were  these  suggestions  adopted  much 
time  and  inconvenience  would  be  saved 
in  handling  checks  and  drafts,  these 
instruments  would  be  given  an  appear- 
ance more  nearly  representing  the  dig- 
nity of  an  obligation  so  closely  ap- 


proximating to  real  currency,  and 
many  serious  losses  through  forged 
and  raised  checks  would  be  prevented. 

The  matter  would  seem  to  be  worthy 
of  discussion  by  the  bankers’  associa- 
tions of  the  country. 


LAND  BANK  CURRENCY 


O surprise  need  be  felt  that  the  de- 
mand for  better  means  of  agri- 
cultural credit — a demand  that  is  wholly 
justified  and  worthy  the  careful  atten- 
tion being  given  it  by  bankers,  ex- 
pert financiers  and  statesmen — should 
be  accompanied  in  some  quarters  by  a 
demand  for  land  bank  currency.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  land  forms  the  most 
tangible  known  basis  of  security,  some- 
thing whose  title  cannot  be  changed 
or  an  encumbrance  placed  upon  it 
without  being  made  a matter  of  public 
record,  that  cannot  be  stolen  or  spirit- 
ed away  as  other  forms  of  security 
can,  and  finally  that  the  products  of 
the  land,  in  one  form  or  another,  are 
almost  the  sole  basis  of  all  wealth. 
Why  should  not  so  stable  a form  of 
security  offer  the  most  suitable  basis 
for  the  issue  of  a bank  currency? 

No  one  questions  the  desirability  of 
real  estate  mortgages  as  a more  or  less 
permanent  form  of  investment,  but  the 
reason  such  mortgages  are  not  a proper 
form  , of  collateral  for  bank  notes  is 
that  their  period  of  maturity  is  gener- 
ally at  a distant  date,  and  that  if  not 
paid  at  maturity  the  holder  acquires 
land  and  not  cash.  Currency,  being 
used  in  effecting  exchanges,  must  con- 
sist either  of  gold  itself  or  its  repre- 
sentative— something  that  can  at  least 
be  converted  into  money.  This  explains 
why  bills  of  exchange,  genuine  com- 
mercial paper,  not  payable  in  goods 
but  in  some  form  of  what  constitutes 
the  active  tools  of  exchange,  are  a suit- 
able basis,  under  proper  safeguards, 
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for  a bank-note  currency,  and  it  also 
■explains  why  real  estate  mortgages 
which  are  not  so  convertible  are  there- 
fore not  a proper  basis  for  currency. 

Few  financial  fallacies  have  been 
more  popular  and  few  have  given  rise 
to  greater  distress  than  this  one,  that 
real  estate  mortgages  constitute  a 
proper  basis  for  a country’s  currency. 

It  is,  however,  only  a trifle  more  un- 
sound than  our  present  practice  of 
basing  bonds  upon  the  public  debt,  and 
in  the  act  of  May  30,  1908,  commonly 
known  as  the  Aid  rich- Vreeland  Act, 
this  unsound  principle  was  not  only 
perpetuated  but  extended  by  making 
municipal  and  railroad  bonds  available 
as  a basis  for  emergency  currency. 

Aside  from  the  general  economic  un- 
soundness of  a bond-secured  currency 
of  any  kind,  the  fact  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  that  the  basis  of  currency 
should  always  be  a security  readily 
salable,  that  is  drawn  to  mature  at 
short  intervals,  and  that  is  effectually 
a title  to  cash  or  its  equivalent. 

With  the  world’s  experience  to  guide 
us,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  legiti- 
mate demand  for  better  means  of  agri- 
cultural credit  should  be  perverted  into 
a movement  for  land-bank  currency. 


BANK  ADVERTISING 

PRACTICAL  suggestions  of  real 
value  were  given  on  this  subject 
by  Fred  W.  Ellsworth  of  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company,  New  York,  in  an 
address  delivered  before  the  recent  an- 
nual convention  of  State  Secretaries 
Section  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation at  Detroit.  The  subject  of  Mr. 
Ellsworth's  address  wras  “The  Bank 
and  the  Newspaper.’’  In  the  course 
of  his  interesting  and  helpful  talk,  he 
said: 

“Here  is  a good  bank,  we  will  say.  It 
has  an  adequate  capital  and  ample  sur- 


plus and  a large  deposit  line.  Its  build- 
ing is  commodious  and  well  lighted,  the 
officers  and  clerks  are  genial  and  oblig- 
ing and  know  their  business.  The 
bank’s  facilities  for  serving  its  custom- 
ers are  equal  to  the  best.  Now  sup- 
posing this  bank  does  not  believe  in  ad- 
vertising, how  under  the  sun  are  all 
of  the  people  in  the  community  ever 
going  to  learn  about  those  favorable 
features?  It  is  true  that  many  of  them 
will  become  acquainted  with  the  insti- 
tution through  contact  with  its  custom- 
ers, but  even  that  very  excellent  mode 
of  securing  new  business  is  limited.  Is 
there  any  good  reason  why  that  bank 
should  not  call  on  the  newspaper  in 
the  town  to  help  spread  the  gospel?’’ 

This  was  followed  with  some  illus- 
trations of  how  banks  actually  handle 
their  advertising.  All  this  recalls  an- 
other example  of  what  happens  to  a 
bank  that  fails  to  avail  itself  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  advertising  while  all  round 
it  are  banks  intelligently  and  effectively 
using  publicity. 

In  a certain  city  there  was  a bank 
famed  for  its  strength;  the  board  of 
directors  were  of  the  ultra-conservative 
type  (the  irreverent  would  doubtless 
have  called  them  mossbacks)  ; they  did 
not  approve  of  paying  interest  on  bank 
deposits;  they  would  not  countenance 
advertising.  What  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  this  policy?  Why,  simply  this, 
that  the  reputation  this  bank  had  for 
strength  has  virtually  counted  for 
nothing,  and  it  has,  compared  with  other 
advertising  and  progressive  banks, 
practically  stood  ‘ Ml.  Had  it  adopted 
their  policy,  it  would  to-day  have  been 
one  of  the  very  great  banks  of  the 
country.  In  the  same  place  where 
this  bank  was  located  was  another,  also 
of  excellent  reputation,  which  for  many 
years  would  pay  no  interest  on  depos- 
its, nor  did  it  advertise.  But  a change 
in  both  these  respects  has  taken  place 
and  the  result  is  already  apparent. 
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Now,  does  any  one  suppose  that  the 
banks  which  pay  interest  have  sacri- 
ficed their  safety  in  order  to  do  so? 
No;  they  have  found  ways  in  which 
very  largely  to  counterbalance  this  out- 
go. No  doubt  all  banks  would  like  to 
be  relieved  of  this  burden,  and  many 
banks  believe  that  the  payment  of  in- 
terest violates  a sound  banking  tradi- 
tion. But  there  is  a difference  of  opin- 
ion about  this,  and  so  long  as  banks 
whose  soundness  and  careful  manage- 
ment cannot  be  assailed  do  pay  interest 
the  other  banks,  however  conservative 
their  inclinations,  must  do  the  same  or 
fall  behind. 

The  value  of  bank  advertising  may 
be  discussed  from  various  standpoints; 
but  one  fact  cannot  be  disputed — the 
live  American  banks  are  advertising 
now  to  an  extent  and  with  an  effect 
never  approached  by  financial  institu- 
tions here  or  elsewhere.  In  the  face  of 
this,  the  non-advertising  bank  is  sure 
to  be  outdistanced.  A reputation  how- 
ever great  will  not  save  from  decay  a 
bank  that  refuses  to  make  a judicious 
use  of  publicity. 


FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

J^ISCUSSION  of  better  means  of 
extending  agricultural  credit 
lends  interest  to  some  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Census  Bureau,  showing 
the  farm  mortgage  indebtedness  of  the 
United  States. 

The  total  number  of  farms  in  the 
United  States  operated  by  their  owners, 
which  were  mortgaged  in  1910  is  1,827,- 
439;  while  2,621,283  were  reported  as 
free  from  mortgage.  These  figures 
show  an  increase  since  1900  of  17.7  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  farms  mort- 
gaged, and  of  4.4  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  farms  free  from  mortgage. 
The  report  shows  that  58,104  farms 
were  operated  by  managers — a decrease 


of  1.7  per  cent,  since  1900,  and  2,354,- 
676  farms  were  operated  by  tenants,  an 
increase  of  16.3  per  cent,  since  1900. 
No  statistics  pertaining  to  mortgage  in- 
debtedness were  secured  for  farms  op- 
erated by  tenants  or  hired  managers.  It 
would  be  practically  impossible  in  many 
cases  to  reach  the  owners  of  such  farms 
to  ascertain  the  facts. 

The  total  value  of  the  land  and  build- 
ings of  the  1,006,511  farms  for  which 
both  the  fact  of  mortgage  indebtedness 
and  its  amounts  were  reported  was  $6,- 
330,000,000,  and  the  amount  of  debt 
was  $1,726,000,000,  or  27.3  per  cent, 
of  the  value.  The  corresponding  pro- 
portion in  1890,  as  shown  in  the  re- 
ports, was  35.5  per  cent.  There  was 
thus,  during  the  twenty  years,  a marked 
diminution  in  the  relative  importance 
of  mortgage  debt  on  the  farms  mort- 
gaged, due  primarily  to  the  very  rapid 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  in 
farms.  The  average  amount  of  mort- 
gage indebtedness  per  farm  increased 
from  $1,224  in  1890  to  $1,715  in  1910, 
but  the  average  value  per  farm  in- 
creased from  $3,444  to  $6,289  and, 
therefore,  the  owner’s  equity  per  farm 
increased  from  $2,220  to  $4,574  or 
more  than  double. 

In  the  United  States  as  a whole  the 
number  of  farms  or  farm  homes  oper- 
ated or  occupied  by  their  owners  which 
were  free  from  mortgage  increased 
much  less  rapidly  during  each  of  the 
last  two  census  decades  than  the  num- 
ber mortgaged.  The  proportion  mort- 
gaged was  28.2  per  cent,  in  1890,  31.1 
per  cent,  in  1900,  and  33.6  per  cent,  in 


1910. 

The  report  says  that  in  making  com- 
parisons between  geographic  divisions 
and  between  censuses  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  fact  of  mortgage  in- 
debtedness is  not  necessarily  an  indica- 
tion of  lack  of  prosperity.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  American  farmers 
generally  were  more  prosperous  in  1910 
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than  at  the  two  previous  censuses,  and 
yet  in  that  year  a larger  proportion  of 
the  farms  were  mortgaged.  The  pro- 
portion of  mortgage  indebtedness  is 
higher  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  than  in 
any  of  the  other  States  and  yet  these 
States  are  among  the  most  prosperous 
in  agriculture.  Although  in  some  cases 
mortgages  are  placed  on  farms  because 
of  poor  crops  or  other  misfortunes  or 
because  of  mismanagement,  they  often 
represent  an  unpaid  portion  of  the  cost 
of  the  farm  itself,  or  money  expended 
for  additional  land,  or  for  buildings 
and  implements  and  machinery  and  live 
stock. 


MAKING  THINGS  RIGHT  BY  LAW 

~p^XP  LAN  ATI  ON  of  the  comparative 
indifference  of  the  people  during 
the  Presidential  campaign  is  found  in 
the  growing  suspicion  that,  after  all, 
there  are  a few  things  that  cannot  be 
remedied  by  legislative  enactments. 
This  view  is  taken  in  a recent  weekly 
financial  letter  of  the  * American  Na- 
tional Bank  of  San  Francisco,  which 
says : 

“The  belief  is  fairly  well  grounded 
that,  whether  Taft  or  Roosevelt  or 
Wilson  is  elected,  there  will  be  no  im- 
mediate and  radical  changes,  and  the 
country  will  not  in  any  event  be 
plunged  into  irretrievable  ruin.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  high  cost 
of  living,  which  is  now  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  complaint,  is  not  caused 
mainly,  or  even  largely  by  the  tariff 
and  the  trusts,  but  rather  is  the  result 
of  many  factors,  chiefly  economic,  and 
legislation  can  do  comparatively  little 
in  the  way  of  remedy.  One  stumbling 
block  to  real  progress  in  America  has 
been  the  widespread  idea  that  every 
evil,  of  whatever  nature,  can  be  cured 
by  passing  a law  about  it.” 


The  value  of  statutes  as  a corrective 
of  the  unruly  and  as  a standard  by 


which  economic  and  humanitarian  pro- 
gress may  be  gauged  is  no  doubt  very 
great.  But  there  has  been  in  recent 
years  too  much  of  a tendency  to  lean 
on  legislation  as  a substitute  for  in- 
dividual energy  in  acquiring  wealth  and 
in  redressing  unsatisfactory  conditions. 
We  hope  the  tendency  is  now  in  the 
other  direction,  as  the  above  quotation 
implies. 

Many  of  the  world’s  great  reforms 
have  in  fact  been  antecedent  to  the  pas- 
sage of  laws  seemingly  designed  to 
compel  such  reforms.  Statutes  are 
somewhat  like  inscriptions  on  coins 
and  monuments,  recording  a nation’s  his- 
tory. They  merely  set  down  in  formal 
shape  what  already  has  become  the  fixed 
custom  of  a large  group. 

In  the  recent  campaign  the  high  tide 
of  interest  seems  to  have  been  reached 
after  the  three  great  conventions  had 
been  held,  and  from  that  time  there  has 
been  a decline.  Probably  this  loss  ot 
interest  was  due,  in  a measure  at  least, 
to  some  of  the  extravagant  promises 
made  during  the  campaign.  These  were 
of  a millennial  character  and  thus  sub- 
ject to  a heavy  discount. 


CURRENCY  PLAN  FOR  STATE 
AND  NATIONAL  BANKS 


MANV  excellent  plans  for  reforming 
our  currency  system  have  been 
offered,  but  most  of  these  propose  to 
confine  the  currency-issuing  privilege 
to  the  national  banks,  the  same  as  at 
present.  In  “Money,  Credit  Currency 
and  a Currency  Plan,”  by  William 
Goodwin  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  sug- 
gestion is  made  that  all  incorporated 
commercial  banks  be  permitted  to  issue 
their  credit  notes,  secured  by  a gold 
currency  reserve  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  the  outstanding  circulation  of  each 
bank,  and  a gold  guarantee  fund  of 
one  or  two  per  cent,  to  provide  for  the 
immediate  redemption  of  notes  of 
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failed  banks.  The  currency  is  to  be 
further  secured  by  an  interest-  bearing 
obligation  given  by  the  bank  taking 
out  circulation,  this  obligation  to  be 
protected  by  collateral  composed  of 
short-time  true  commercial  paper  ex- 
ceeding by  not  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
the  obligation  itself. 

To  facilitate  the  issuance  of  this  cur- 
rency the  banks  in  each  commercial 
centre  are  to  be  incorporated  into  some 
form  of  organization,  and  these  organ- 
izations are  in  turn  to  be  united  into 
a central  association,  the  function  of 
the  latter  being  chiefly  the  intelligent 
handling  of  the  reserves  of  the  vari- 
ous currency  centres.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  an  emergency  issue. 

The  proposed  circulation  would  be 
essentially  a credit  currency,  although 
not  issued  solely  upon  the  general 
credit  of  the  bank,  since  specific  se- 
curity would  be  lodged  against  it.  The 
notes  are  to  be  currently  redeemed  in 
gold,  and  a bank  may  retire  any  notes 
issued  to  it  by  simply  paying  off  its 
secured  currency  obligation  (already 
referred  to)  in  the  notes  themselves. 
This  is  simply  a payment  of  the  ob- 
ligation in  kind,  with  interest  in  gold, 
and  on  the  completion  of  the  transac- 
tion the  deposited  collateral  would  be 
restored  to  the  bank. 

The  proposed  currency  centres,  and 
the  association  formed  from  them, 
are  not  to  have  capital,  thus 
sharply  differing  from  the  National 
Reserve  Association  plan,  and  in  our 
opinion  being  an  improvement  in  this 
respect. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  notes  are  to 
be  obtained  from  the  central  organiza- 
tion only  after  an  interest-bearing  ob- 
ligation has  been  deposited.  Who  will 
pay  this  interest?  The  bank?  Yes, 
in  the  first  instance,  but  the  bank  will 
pass  this  interest  charge  along  to  its 
borrowers.  In  other  words,  the 
amount  of  interest  paid  on  the  obli- 


gation deposited  to  secure  this  cur- 
rency will  be  a tax  on  the  business  of 
the  country.  Is  this  tax  necessary? 
We  think  not.  Let  us  see. 

A bank  having  good  commercial 
paper  ten  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
currency  issued,  and  a gold  reserve  of 
say  seventeen  per  cent,  why  should 
it  not  issue  the  currency  itself  and 
save  the  tax?  Over-issues  can  be  pre- 
vented by  simple  legal  safeguards,  and 
the  safety  fund  which  Mr.  Goodwin's 
plan  provides  would  amply  take  care 
cf  the  notes  of  failed  banks. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  realize  that 
there  is  just  as  much  safety  in  allow- 
ing a bank  to  issue  notes  as  there  is  in 
allowing  it  to  do  a discount  and  de- 
posit business;  that  with  a proper  re- 
demption system,  supplemented  by  a 
moderate  safety  fund,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  a bank  may  not 
issue  notes  substantially  as  it  does 
checks — that  is,  permitting  its  dealers 
to  have  circulating  credit  in  the  form 
they  desire. 

And  we  wish  again  to  say  that  there 
is  no  sound  reason  why  a bank  in  good 
credit  and  with  a proper  reserve  should 
now  be  allowed  to  issue  its  own  notes, 
without  depositing  an  interest-bearing 
obligation,  or  even  without  lodging 
anywhere  special  security  of  any  kind 
(except  a modest  amount  to  afford  a 
safety  fund),  and  that  interest  paid 
on  an  obligation  of  this  kind,  or  inter- 
est paid  on  currency  obtained  through 
rediscount  of  paper  with  a central  or- 
ganization as  provided  in  the  Reserve 
Association  plan,  is  a tax  on  com- 
merce and  wholly  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Goodwin's  study  of  our  cur- 
rency is  an  exceedingly  valuable  one. 
He  has  correctly  diagnosed  the  ills 
from  which  we  are  suffering,  and  the 
remedies  he  has  offered  are  in  the  main 
excellent.  Of  course,  his  proposal  of 
an  interest-bearing  collateral  obliga- 
tion to  secure  the  new  currency  is  a 
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suggestion  calculated  to  insure  greater 
safety,  but  in  our  judgment  it  is  an 
unnecessary  precaution  and  would 
prove  an  expensive  one,  and  the  ex- 
pense would  not,  in  the  final  analysis, 
fall  on  the  banks  but  on  the  business 
community. 


possibly  giving  information  which 
might  prove  hurtful. 

The  proposal  in  regard  to  unifying 
checks  did  not  get  much  further  than 
the  passing  of  a resolution  to  appoint 
a committee  to  look  into  the  matter. 


UNIFYING  CHECKS 

the  recent  International  Con- 
gress of  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
held  in  Boston,  there  was  a discussion 
of  the  matter  of  securing  uniform  reg- 
ulations with  regard  to  checks.  One 
of  the  novel  suggestions  made  was 
that  on  each  check  drawn  there  should 
appear  a statement  showing  the  amount 
of  funds  to  the  credit  of  the  drawer. 
This  suggestion  did  not  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  Mr.  F.  Faithful  Beoo  of 
London,  who  said,  in  opposing  the 
suggestion : 

“This  I assert  to  be  an  impossible 
requirement.  I know  from  my  own 
business  in  London,  that  not  until  the 
close  of  the  business  day  do  I or  any 
of  my  partners  have  the  faintest  idea 
of  the  funds  standing  to  the  firm's 
credit  at  the  bank.  If  there  is  a de- 
ficit in  the  evening,  we  borrow  money 
to  cover  it.  If,  as  occasionally  occurs, 
there  is  a balance,  we  go  home  to  din- 
ner happy." 

Aside  from  the  difficulties  of  keep- 
ing track  of  one’s  shifting  balance 
from  hour  to  hour — difficulties  which 
are  multiplied  in  cases  where  drafts 
are  being  drawn  by  more  than  one 
person  and  in  more  than  one  place, 
and  where  collection  may  at  any  time 
swell  an  account  without  the  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  the  person  for 
whose  account  the  remittance  is  made 
— we  should  think  most  business  men 
would  seriously  obj  ect  to  advertising 
their  bank  balances  in  this  way  and 


OPPOSES  A CENTRAL  BANK 

^^PPOSITIOX  to  a central  bank  is 
strongly  expressed  in  a recent 
pamphlet  issued  by  Henry  W.  Yates, 
the  veteran  president  of  the  Nebraska 
National  Bank  of  Omaha,  and  a for- 
mer president  of  the  Nebraska  Bank- 
ers’ Association.  Regarding  the  at- 
tempt to  make  it  appear  that  the 
National  Reserve  Association  is  not  in 
reality  a central  bank,  Mr.  Yates 
says : 

“It  is  constantly  denied  that  the 
central  institution  created  by  the  Aid- 
rich  Plan  is  a bank.  It  is  claimed  to 
be  merely  an  association  of  banks  for 
a mutual  purpose  and  interest. 

“Any  close  investigation  will  show 
that  it  is  not  only  a bank  with  all  the 
needed  power  to  do  business  as  such, 
but  that  under  these  propositions  it  is 
clothed  with  greater  power  and  author- 
ity over  other  banks  than  has  ever 
before  been  given  any  bank  in  this 
country  and  so  far  as  I know  of  in  the 
world. 

“The  fact  of  its  separate  capitaliza- 
tion deprives  it  of  all  semblance  to  a 
mutual  association.  It  is  true  that 
every  bank  possessing  the  required 
capital  may  become  a stockholder  but 
to  do  this  it  must  put  up  money.  This 
demands  an  increase  of  capital  in 
many  cases,  or  else  the  bank  must  do 
business  with  its  active  capital  im- 
paired." 

As  a substitute  for  this  plan  (which 
he  admits  contains  many  good  fea- 
tures) Mr.  Yates  proposes  a purely 
mutual  association  of  the  banks  in  cer- 
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tain  districts,  the  banks  grouping 
themselves  into  organizations  of  not 
less  than  ten  banks  having  an  aggre- 
gate unimpaired  capital  of  not  less 
than  $5,000,000.  Circulation  to  be 
issued  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency to  the  extent  of  eighty  per  cent, 
cf  good  commercial  paper  deposited  by 
any  bank  with  the  association  as  special 
security  for  circulation,  the  circulation 
to  be  subject  to  a tax  of  five  per  cent. 


PRIMARY  EDUCATION  IN  BANK- 
ING REFORM 

ANNOUNCEMENT  is  made  that 
the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men  will  at  once  undertake  a 
campaign  of  primary  education  on  cur- 
rency and  banking  reform,  special  at- 
tention being  paid  to  the  awakening  of 
interest  among  business  men  in  this 
subj  ect. 

It  is  probable  that  a eompaign  of 
this  sort,  unselfishly  undertaken,  and 
that  would  not  advocate  any  particular 
scheme  of  reform,  but  would  be  con- 
fined to  an  elucidation  of  the  principles 
to  be  embodied  in  a thorough  reform 
of  our  banking  and  currency  system 
would  be  of  great  service  in  securing 
action  by  Congress. 

The  average  Congressman  is  not 
greatly  impressed  bv  essays  thrust 
upon  him  by  bankers  and  political 
economists  proposing  plans  of  their 
own  for  reforming  the  country's  bank- 
ing and  currency  system,  but  he  is  apt 


to  "get  busy”  if  the  farmers,  the  wage 
earners  and  the  business  men  of  his 
district  begin  to  demand  with  a great 
deal  of  persistency  that  the  currency 
and  banking  laws  of  the  United  States 
be  made  to  conform  to  those  principles 
which  the  experience  of  mankind  has 
shown  to  be  the  only  assurance  of 
safety. 

Were  the  great  body  of  American 
voters  thoroughly  instructed  in  regard 
to  the  broad  principles  that  should  be 
recognized  in  our  banking  legislation, 
we  should  not  have  to  wait  another 
twenty-five  years  for  the  enactment 
of  laws  which  have  been  recognized  by 
financial  students  as  being  necessary 
to  our  continued  economic  prosperity. 

The  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men  in  engaging  in  the  work  of  cur- 
rency and  banking  education  should 
avoid  the  pit  into  which  the  National 
Citizens  League  appears  to  have  fallen. 
Pretending  to  be  independent,  this 
organization  seems  in  reality  to  have 
been  merely  an  auxiliary  of  the  Na- 
tional Reserve  Association  propaganda. 
Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  for 
the  League  to  advocate  this  plan  or 
any  other  that  seems  best  calculated  to 
carry  out  its  objects,  but  the  attempt 
to  create  a belief  in  its  impartiality 
under  such  circumstances  was  unwise. 

It  is  a hopeful  sign  that  an  organi- 
zation like  the  National  Credit  Men's 
Association  has  taken  up  this  im- 
portant work,  for  the  reform  of  our 
banking  and  currency  system  is  funda- 
mentally not  a bankers’  question  but  a 
business  man’s  question. 


FARMERS’  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  IN  MISSOURI 


FARMERS’  institutes  will  be  held 
throughout  Missouri  this  fall  and  win- 
ter by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
until  March  15.  In  the  past  institutes  have 
been  held  at  any  towns  that  suited  the  con- 
venience of  the  speakers,  but  this  year  a 
new  plan  will  be  tried. 

The  State  has  been  divided  into  six  dis- 


tricts and  each  district  will  be  given  four 
weeks’  time.  This  will  be  divided  into  two 
periods  of  two  weeks  each,  so  as  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  people  of  each  district. 
It  is  expected  that  the  institutes  this  year 
will  furnish  instruction  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects  to  100,000  fnrm^d  by( 


WHAT  BANKERS  ARE  SAYING 


Well-matured  views  of  bankers  and  other  financial  men  are  tersely  ex- 
pressed in  the  sub-joined  extracts,  taken  from  addresses  at  bankers * conven 
tions  and  from  other  sources . 


EDUCATING  THE  BANKER  AND 
KEEPING  A WATCH  ON  HIM. 

By  J.  X.  Dolley,  Bank  Commissioner 
of  Kansas . 

TTITHEN  a charter  is  granted  for  a 
* * new  bank,  we  notify  the  pres- 
ident and  cashier  that  they  will  be 
expected  to  come  to  the  Banking  De- 
partment before  the  bank  starts,  and 
spend  two  or  three  days  in  taking  an 
examination.  We  have  a self-consti- 
tuted  examining  board,  composed  of 
myself  and  my  first  and  second  assist- 
ants. We  give  them  a written  exami- 
nation on  the  Kansas  banking  statutes, 
the  corporation  laws  as  they  pertain  to 
banking,  the  Negotiable  Instruments 
Law  and  general  banking  and  business 
practice.  We  do  not  limit  this  require- 
ment to  new  banks,  but  it  applies  to 
all  new  cashiers  or  managing  officers 
of  Kansas  State  banks.  Persons  tak- 
ing these  examinations  must  ‘make  at 
least  seventy  points  to  pass.  If  they 
fall  below  this,  they  are  given  thirty 
days  to  study  up  and  we  then  give 
them  another  examination.  If  they 
fail  this  time,  they  are  rejected  for  one 
year.  If  they  pass  the  examination 
they  are  given  a certificate  or  diploma 
setting  forth  the  fact  that  they  have 
successfully  passed  the  examination. 

In  this  department  order,  which  we 
have  issued  to  all  Kansas  State  banks, 
we  also  required  that  a new  cashier  or 
managing  officer  must  have  had  at  least 
two  years’  actual  experience  in  banking 
in  Kansas,  or  four  years  outside  of 
Kansas,  before  he  will  be  accepted  at 
all.  I believe  that  this  is  good  bank- 
ing- 

The  history  of  banking  shows  that 
much  of  the  trouble  in  banks  is  caused 
by  incompetencv,  lack  of  education  and 
experience  in  banking,  without  any 
preparation  by  the  would-be  banker  to 
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fill  the  responsible  position  of  man- 
aging officer  of  a bank.  Many  men 
are  allowed  to  go  into  the  banking 
business  who  have  no  talents,  experi- 
ence or  education  for  this  great,  im- 
portant work,  and  disastrous  results 
too  often  follow,  and  it  is  often  found 
upon  investigation  that  their  previous 
business  career  is  badly  tainted  with 
dishonesty  and  an  entire  absence  of 
moral  character,  so  necessary  in  bank- 
ing. The  Kansas  Banking  Depart- 
ment is  very  anxious  to  elevate  Kansas 
banking  to  the  highest  state  of  per- 
fection and  efficiency,  and  has  decided 
that  no  steps  can  be  taken  to  accom- 
plish those  ends  with  more  certainty 
than  our  present  position  as  to  the 
preparation  and  education  of  the  men 
for  the  Kansas  banking  service. 

We  issued  this  order  some  ninety 
days  ago  and  we  can  already  see  its 
good  effects.  The  principle  is  abso- 
lutely right.  The  lawyer,  the  doctor 
and  all  other  professional  men  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  pass  certain  exam- 
inations, and  wdiy  should  not  the  man- 
aging officers  of  banks  ? They  are 
public  servants  and  are  engaged  in  one 
of  the  greatest  professions  of  them 
all,  and  you  will  all  agree  with  me 
that  there  is  nothing  that  will  hurt  a 
community,  State  or  Nation  more  than 
a mismanaged  or  failed  bank. 

We  have  also  established  a secret 
service  department  in  connection  with 
the  banking  department,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  assets  we  have. 
We  secured  a special  appropriation 
from  our  legislature  for  this  purpose. 
Very  often  there  is  a question  raised 
as  to  whether  a certain  cashier  or 
managing  officer  of  a state  bank  has 
not  started  on  the  dow'nhill  road,  gamb- 
ling, drinking  in  excess  or  practic- 
ing some  of  the  other  vices  which  will 


sooner  or  later  lead  to  his  downfall. 
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In  these  cases  we  immediately  put  one 
of  our  detectives  in  the  field,  and  he 
shadows  him  for  a few’  days,  and  in 
a large  number  of  cases  w’e  have  been 
able  to  either  put  a stop  to  it,  or  re- 
move him  before  it  has  gone  far 
enough  to  hurt  the  bank. 


A SMALL  COTERIE  OF  DISTIN- 
GUISHED BANKERS. 

By  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw , Former 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Pres- 
ident First  Mortgage  Guar- 
antee and  Trust  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

rT'HE  proposed  modification  of  our 
*■"  financial  system  by  w’hat  is 
known  as  the  Aldrich  nlan,  contem- 
plates a large  central  institution  to 
which  commercial  paper  can  be  en- 
dorsed without  being  reported  as  re- 
discounts. 

I am  most  strenuously  opposed  to 
the  plan  for  many  reasons.  First,  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  work  as  its 
friends  claim,  and  if  it  does  work  as 
they  claim,  it  wrill  compel,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  country  banks  to  make  stock 
exchange  loans  or  to  invest  their 
money  in  bonds. 

Let  me  illustrate:  Prominent  among 
the  arguments  of  the  friends  of  the 
proposed  change  is  the  contention  that 
this  large  central  concern  will  become 
a great  reservoir  into  which  there 
shall  flow  the  great  bulk  of  our  good 
commercial  paper  at  a rate  of  interest 
which  will  be  attractive  to  local  banks. 
If  this  be  true  the  local  banks  will 
naturally  be  compelled  to  invest  their 
funds  in  something  other  than  com- 
mercial paper,  and  I know  of  noth- 
ing other  than  commercial  paper  ex- 
cept stock  exchange  loans  or  bonds. 
If  the  banks  become  bond  buyers,  I 
know  of  a source  ever  ready  to  sup- 
ply them,  being  careful  to  take  a good- 
ly share  of  promoters*  profits. 

The  bill  adroitly  provides  that  this 
central  institution  cannot  loan  on 


stock  exchange  collateral.  It  is  pro- 
posed, however,  that  it  shall  take  from 
the  local  banks  such  paper  as  the  lo- 
cal banks  now  handle.  This  will  nat- 
urally drive  the  local  banks  to  stock 
exchange  collateral  or  bonds. 

My  principal  objection  to  the 
proposition,  however,  is  that  it  will 
fasten  upon  the  country  the  domina- 
tion of  large  financial  interests  during 
the  life  of  the  charter — fifty  years.  I 
have  never  seen  a successful  organiza- 
tion, industrial,  commercial  or  finan- 
cial, that  wras  not  dominated  by  a 
very  limited  number  of  strong  minds. 
If  the  new  institution  succeeds  it  will 
be  because  it  is  dominated  by  a few 
master  minds,  and  if  not  so  dominated 
it  will  be  the  biggest  failure  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

I assume  that  it  will  be  so  domi- 
nated and  being  so  dominated  the 
credit  of  every  merchant  and  every  cor- 
poration will  be  dependent  upon  the 
friendship  and  support  of  a very 
small  coterie  of  very  distinguished 
bankers. 


MORTGAGE  LOANS  IN  EUROPE. 


By  Chas.  A.  Conant,  Author  of  “The 
Principles  of  Money  and  Banking.” 


'C'UROPE  has  solved  the  problem  of 
the  ready  transferability  of  mort- 
gage loans  and  low  rates  of  interest 
to  the  borrower  by  taking  a leaf  from 
the  experience  of  the  limited  liability 
company  in  the  issue  of  bonds  and 
shares.  In  Europe,  the  man  who  has 
money  to  lend  upon  mortgage  is  no 
longer  obliged  to  make  personal  exami- 
nation of  the  property,  nor  to  risk  his 
capital  upon  a single  investment  in  a 
non-transferable  form.  He  has  only  to 
buy  a negotiable  bond — coupon  or  reg- 
istered, according  to  his  preference — 
which  he  can  sell  as  readily  as  the  bond 
of  the  government  and  with  even  less 
risk  of  fluctuation  in  its  price.  He  has 
behind  the  bond  not  merely  the  land, 
the  source  of  all  wealth,  but  he  has  the 
pledge  of  a stock  company  that  they 
have  examined  the  properties  upon 
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which  loans  have  been  made,  that  all 
such  properties  are  held  in  the  aggre- 
gate as  assets  against  the  outstanding 
bonds,  and  that  the  company  has  in  ad- 
dition an  adequate  capital  to  cover  any 
unexpected  shrinkage  in  the  value  of 
the  property  behind  its  bonds. 


EUROPEAN  LAND  AND  RURAL 
CREDIT  FACILITIES. 

By  Edwin  Chamberlain,  Vice-Presi- 
dent San  Antonio  Loan  and  Trust 
Co.,  San  Antonio,  Texas . 

THE  movement  to  finance  the  farm 
and  improve  the  rural  credit  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  owes  its  in- 
ception to  Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick, 
now  Ambassador  to  France,  who  cham- 
pioned the  idea  by  speech  and  pam- 
phlet some  three  or  four  years  ago. 
This  interest  originating  from  his  ex- 
perience as  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  institutions  of  that  nature  with 
over  sixty  millions  of  deposits,  “The 
Society  for  Savings,”  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
a mutual  organization  without  stock. 

It  has  spread  over  the  country,  and 
capable  and  enthusiastic  advocates  in 
almost  every  State  are  devising  ways 
and  means  to  supply  the  American 
farmer  with  money  on  easy  terms  of 
repayment,  equitable  interest,  and  give 
mobileness  and  fluidity  to  real  estate 
mortgages.  No  financial  question  of 
recent  time  involving  the  common  wel- 
fare has  of  a sudden  enlisted  such 
strong  and  disinterested  support  as 
that  which  is  now  backing  this  move- 
ment. The  National  Council  of  Com- 
merce at  Washington  has  indicated  a 
decided  interest  in  it.  The  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Rome  with  representatives  from  over 
fifty  countries,  the  United  States  now 
being  represented  by  Hon.  David 
Lubin  of  California,  is  devoting  much 
of  its  efforts  to  issuing  valuable  liter- 
ature regarding  it.  Hon.  J.  B.  Mc- 
Kinley, of  Illinois,  has  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives 


for  Federal  appropriations  for  one  of 
its  objects.  Hon.  A.  J.  Gronna,  of 
North  Dakota,  has  introduced  an- 
other bill  in  the  Senate  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a commission  of  three  ex- 
perts to  make  an  investigation  of 
European  methods.  I understand  that 
this  bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate  by 
an  unanimous  vote. 

The  Southern  Commercial  Congress 
is  urging  the  legislatures  of  each  State 
to  provide  for  the  expense  of  two 
delegates  to  a general  committee  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  leading  polit- 
ical parties  have  endorsed  the  move- 
ment. 

President  Taft  is  mapping  out  a 
definite  campaign  for  government  ac- 
tion with  the  assistance  of  Ambassa- 
dor Herrick;  and  I bring  to  you  to- 
day the  direct  assurance  from  the  Am- 
bassador that  wherever  the  United 
States  or  any  duly  authorized  and  ac- 
credited body  is  prepared  to  study  the 
rural  and  land  credit  systems  and  in- 
stitutions, which  have  proved  so  effec- 
tive in  the  most  enlightened  nations  of 
Europe,  their  officials  will  see  to  it 
that  every  courtesy  and  kindly  aid 
shall  be  granted  to  facilitate  the  re- 
search. 

Such  is  the  marvelous  headway 
gained  by  this  movement  as  a result  of 
the  appointment  of  the  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultural  and  Financial 
Education  and  Development  by  the 
American  Bankers*  Association  at  New 
Orleans  last  year  upon  the  motion  of 
Ambassador  Herrick  and  his  earnest 
efforts. 

Although  the  movement  is  now  ad- 
vancing by  leaps  and  bounds  it  cannot 
reach  its  consummation  any  too  soon. 
The  United  States  with  all  its  nat- 
ural resources  and  the  superior  intelli- 
gence of  its  people  is  backward  and 
retrogressive  in  agricultural  affairs. 
Farms  by  the  thousands  have  been 
abandoned  in  the  older  States.  Vast 
areas  of  arable  lands  lie  untouched 
by  the  plough  in  the  South  and  West. 
Irrigation,  drainage  and  reclamation 
projects  that  could  supply  sustenance 
to  millions  are  undeveloped.  Reek- 
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less  methods  of  cultivation  have 
robbed  the  soil  of  its  creative  values. 
The  price  of  foodstuffs  has  been  so 
enhanced  that  complaints  are  heard  on 
all  sides  of  the  unbearable  cost  of 
living. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  action.  It 
is  altogether  fit  and  proper  for  bank- 
ers, like  ourselves,  to  consider  if  the 
financial  system  is  in  any  way  at  fault, 
and  responsible  for  the  situation,  and 
if  such  be  the  case,  devise  some  means 
to  remedy  the  troubles  that  have 
arisen. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  no  com- 
pany, national  in  its  scope,  that  makes 
a specialty  of  farm  mortgages;  nor  is 
there  any  credit  arrangement  especial- 
ly adapted  and  devoted  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  The  landowner  or  the 
farmer,  if  he  wishes  to  borrow,  is  con- 
fined to  the  restricted  money  market  of 
his  immediate  vicinitv.  The  latter  is 
receiving  through  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  the  Federal  and  State 
Government  the  fullest  information  re- 
garding the  best  methods  to  follow  to 
cultivate  his  farms,  but  one  of  the 
most  important  needs,  that  of  capital, 
is  greatly  lacking. 


BANKS  FAITHFULLY  DISCHARG- 
ING THEIR  TRUSTS 

By  George  M . Reynolds,  Former 
President  American  Bankers*  As- 
sociation; President  Continen- 
tal and  Commercial  Na- 
tional Bank,  Chicago . 

'C'VERY  great  crisis  wherein  busi- 
ness  has  been  seriously  affected 
and  which  has  had  a tendency  to  ac- 
centuate any  weakness  in  our  system 
of  business  has  brought  out  some  ob- 
ject lesson  for  future  guidance. 

The  lesson  of  the  panic  of  1907  was 
that  of  the  value  of  cooperation. 

The  abuses  incident  to  the  unpar- 
alleled prosperity  in  this  country  for 
five  years  prior  to  that  period  caused 
an  over-expansion  in  the  use  of  credit. 


culminating  in  the  latter  part  of  Oc- 
tober of  that  year  in  a money  panic, 
which  for  a time  paralyzed  our  com- 
merce and  threatened  the  destruction 
of  our  institutions ; public  confidence 
was  disturbed  and,  the  solvency  of  the 
banks  being  doubted,  depositors  were 
anxious  to  withdraw  their  balances  for 
the  purpose  of  hoarding  money. 

The  amount  of  lawful  money  car- 
ried by  the  blanks,  while  sufficient  to 
meet  all  requirements  under  normal 
conditions,  now  that  a state  of  chaos 
existed,  was  found  to  be  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them, 
and  since  our  Banking  and  Currency 
law  contained  no  provision  by  which 
the  banks  could  protect  their  outstand- 
ing credits,  to  say  nothing  of  protect- 
ing the  credits  of  their  customers,  the 
banks  located  in  the  principal  cities 
throughout  the  country,  as  the  only 
means  of  self-defense  left  to  them, 
simultaneously  went  upon  a clearing- 
house certificate  basis. 

While  this  action  seemed  to  some 
to  be  very  drastic,  it,  in  fact,  proved 
to  be  the  safeguard  of  the  situation, 
since  through  it  banks  were  enabled 
to  both  meet  the  urgent  requests  for 
credit  made  upon  them  and  renew 
credits  already  extended  to  concerns, 
many  of  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  forced  into  bankruptcy.  At  the 
same  time,  self-preservation,  admit- 
tedly the  first  law  of  nature,  forced 
the  banks  in  the  large  reserve  cities 
to  stifle  the  spirit  of  competition  ex- 
isting between  them  and  work  in  har- 
mony for  the  common  good — self- 
preservation  compelling  them  to  apply 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  to  their  busi- 
ness in  a practical  way  by  utilizing,  as 
far  as  was  practicable,  their  combined 
skill  and  strength  to  defend  the  in- 
tegrity of  any  bank  or  concern  known 
to  be  solvent  which  required  assist- 


ance. 

Regardless  of  this  commendable 
spirit  and  the  aid  rendered,  much 
criticism  has  been  heaped  upon  bank- 
ers by  certain  classes.  These  critics 
are  dissatisfied  because  we  do  not  in 
times  of  crises  furnish  to  the  public 
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credit  and  money  in  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  meet  their  needs,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  normal  times,  they  crit- 
icise us  because,  as  they  say,  the  con- 
trol of  money  and  credit  is  not  suffi- 
ciently diversified. 

I am  surprised  that  any  student  of 
the  subject  should  pretend  to  believe 
that  the  banks  in  times  of  stress  wil- 
fully withhold  from  the  public  the  use 
of  such  credit  and  money  as  it  is 
possible  for  them  under  existing  condi- 
tions and  in  accordance  with  the  law 
to  supply.  Self-interest  alone  would 
not  permit  of  their  doing  this,  for  no 
profit  can  accrue  to  a bank  where  an 
excess  of  reserve  accumulates.  Further- 
more, the  law  of  competition  would  not 
permit  it,  for  in  these  days  when  it 
is  the  universal  practice  for  banks  to 
extend  credit  in  proportion  to  the  bal- 
ance which  a customer  carries  with  the 
bank  subject  to  his  check,  the  banker 
knows  full  well  that  if  he  fails  to  meet 
the  legitimate  requirements  of  such  cus- 
tomer it  will  result  in  the  loss  of  that 
account,  which,  under  the  law  of  com- 
petition, will  go  to  his  neighbor,  who 


will  extend  credit  against  such  balances. 
Therefore,  self-interest  prompts  the 
banker  to  do  his  utmost  to  serve  the 
public  under  these  conditions. 

In  thirty-two  years  of  experience  in 
banking,  I have  yet  to  learn  of  the 
first  instance  where  bankers  carrying 
the  reserves  of  a community  have  wil- 
fully, and  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ing individuals  or  industries  in  that 
community,  declined  to  extend  credit 
against  their  reserves  when  there 
has  been  a disturbed  public  confidence 
and  an  unusually  large  demand  for 
both  money  and  credit;  and,  so  far  as 
I know,  the  only  bankers  who  have 
failed  in  emergencies  of  this  kind  have 
been  those  who  have  themselves  been 
filled  with  fear  and  who  have  been  so 
panic-stricken  that  they  have  placed 
their  own  safety  above  the  public  wel- 
fare. I am  glad  to  say,  however,  that 
such  bankers  are  so  few  as  compared 
to  the  whole  number  that  I do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  just  ground  for  the  belief 
that  the  bankers  of  this  country  have 
failed  to  discharge  this  trust  faithfully 
and  well. 


BANK  SERVICE  PENSIONS 


By  E.  H.  Ensell 


'DANK  service  pensions,  the  result  of 
natural  growth,  are  the  effect  of 
complicated  industrial  conditions  where- 
by important  banking  institutions  are 
attempting  to  deal  more  justly  with 
the  growing  number  of  employees,  some 
of  whom  regularly  become  incapacita- 
ted through  old  age.  The  necessity  of 
making  proper  provision  for  an  em- 
ployee who  has  given  long  and  faithful 
service  is  a question  which  is,  at  pres- 
ent, being  widely  considered  by  the 
large,  progressive  bank,  although  here- 
tofore a number  of  smaller  banks  have 
operated  carefully  devised  systems  for 
a long  period. 

There  are  different  theories  and 
methods  of  handling  funds  for  pension- 
ing invalided  bank  clerks,  as  shown 


by  the  dissimilar  arrangements  made  by 
various  banks  located  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  The  wide  margin 
of  difference  extends  from  a simple 
pension  fixed  in  amount  and  furnished 
gratuitously  as  a reward  for  continuity 
of  service,  to  one  designed  on  a grad- 
uated scale  and  derived  from  a tax  on 
the  employee’s  salary,  ranging  from  one 
to  three  per  cent. 

Various  Forms  of  Industrial  Pen- 
sions. 

With  reference  to  industrial  concerns, 
profit-sharing  by  employees  of  large  cor- 
porations is  a common  practice,  accom- 
plished in  a number  of  ways,  while 
stock  ownership  appears  as  the  predom- 
inating method  at  the  present  time.  Em- 
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ployees  of  large  industrial  corporations 
are  permitted  to  participate  in  the  own- 
ership of  capital  stock,  by  purchasing  a 
limited  number  of  common  or  preferred 
shares  at  a figure  somewhat  under  the 
regular  market  price,  with  a year  or 
more  allowed  in  which  to  pay  for  the 
stock,  and  usually  have  yearly  extra  or 
special  dividends  of  $5  upward  a share 
guaranteed  as  an  inducement  not  to 
part  with  the  shares  before  a specified 
number  of  years  have  elapsed.  It  ap- 
pears as  enlightened  selfishness  on  the 
part  of  a corporation  to  continually 
urge  its  employees  to  become  definitely 
and  permanently  identified  with  the 
corporation  through  the  interlocking  of 
mutual  interests  which  creates  valua- 
ble assets  by  way  of  a community  of 
interests.  With  regard  to  banks  it  is 
a well  established  custom  in  many  to 
distribute  gratuities  to  their  employees 
from  time  to  time.  These  gratuities 
are  in  the  form  of  bonuses,  either  an 
arbitrary  amount,  or  else  an  amount 
in  proportional  ratio  to  the  net  earn- 
ings for  a given  period.  As  profit  shar- 
ing through  stock  ownership  by  em- 
ployees of  corporations  and  also  earn- 
ing participation  in  bonus  form  by  bank 
employees  have  proven  unsatisfactory 
and  uncertain  as  to  their  effect,  they 
are  gradually  resolving  into  the  more 
satisfactory  and  substantial  type  of  ser- 
vice pension. 

The  problem  of  adequately  providing 
against  that  stage  where  declining  ener- 
gies caused  by  old  age  incapacitate  the 
individual  has  been  perplexing  the  high- 
ly civilized  governments  for  a long  peri- 
od and  a far-reaching  experience  even- 
tually culminated  in  the  service  pension 
as  the  solution.  The  German  Govern- 
ment, achieving  great  advancement  in 
solving  its  social  problems,  has  under 
government  supervision  a compulsory 
form  of  old-age  pension  with  respect  to 
its  working  classes,  supported  by  con- 
tribution of  the  employer,  the  employee 
and  the  government  itself;  the  govern- 
ment realizing  the  inevitableness  of  in- 
creasing burdens  through  invalid  age 
left  unprovided  for. 

Lack  of  education,  want  of  fore- 


thought and  ignorance  of  the  value  of 
pensions  or  old  age  annuities,  together 
with  living  costs  which  exhaust  incomes, 
account  for  the  under-development  of 
this  commendable  form  of  insurance; 
notwithstanding  the  productive  period 
of  an  individual  is  confined  to  youth 
and  maturity,  which  necessarily  leaves 
age  unprotected,  unless  sufficiently 
safeguarded  by  discounting  its  effects 
during  periods  of  production. 

The  advancement  here  toward  econ- 
omy in  pensions  is  founded  on  similar 
systems  originating  in  Europe,  which 
were  the  result  of  slow  growth,  even- 
tually reflecting  the  composite  opinion 
of  different  classes  and  conditions.  The 
purpose  of  a State  pension  is  to  supply 
inexpensive  insurance,  aimed  toward  re- 
ducing the  number  who  might  other- 
wise become  a charge  on  State  institu- 
tions or  objects  of  charity.  The  Ger- 
man Government  acknowledges  its  part 
of  the  burden,  based  on  the  theory  of 
justly  providing  for  those  who  have 
given  long  and  faithful  service. 

Recent  industrial  developments,  more 
especially  in  the  banking  business,  in- 
dicate increased  active  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  service  pensions,  due 
to  the  expansion  of  clerical  machinery 
through  consolidations  and  mergers. 
Following  the  example  of  the  large  cor- 
porations who  are  stimulating  their  em- 
ployees to  an  extra  effort,  many  of  the 
more  important  banks  from  Boston  to 
San  Francisco,  and  particularly  those 
in  the  Middle  West  where  modern 
methods  are  receiving  most  attention, 
have  either  already  adopted,  or  have 
under  consideration,  some  definite  plan 
of  service  pension.  Within  the  past 
year  this  practical  step  in  advancement 
has  been  taken  by  at  least  half  a dozen 
of  the  largest  banking  institutions  in 
the  country. 


A Service  Pension — Its  Definition 
and  Objects. 


A pension  is  an  annuity  or  a periodi- 
cal payment  of  a sum  of  money  to  an 
individual  for  some  meritorious  service 
and  implies  the  idea  of  disability.  In 
the  case  of  a service  pension  it  is  a 
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form  of  deferred  compensation;  that 
is,  the  current  service  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  a current  salary,  but  a long 
uninterrupted  current  service  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  a deferred  salary 
called  a service  pension.  The  reason 
corporations  were  prompted  to  adopt 
the  service  pension  was  a strong  desire 
for  a continuity  of  service,  an  attempt 
to  offset  the  effect  of  associations  and 
combinations  of  employees,  to  preserve 
the  industrial  and  clerical  machinery, 
to  find  a just  way  of  dispensing  with 
the  service  of  an  employee  incapaci- 
tated for  further  service,  to  replace  a 
worn  cog  by  a new  and  more  vigorous 
one  with  the  least  possible  friction,  and 
to  promote  cooperative  relations  in  gen- 
eral; and  the  effect  produced  on  em- 
ployees following  the  announcement  of 
such  funds  is  a greater  contentment,  a 
feeling  of  security  regarding  the  fu- 
ture, a reduction  of  that  restless  spirit, 
a more  loyal  and  faithful  service,  an 
increased  satisfaction  and  resignation 
to  existing  conditions. 

A reciprocal  advantage  accrues  both 
to  the  bank  and  the  employee  for  this 
reason — that  the  corporation’s  return 
on  the  service  pension  investment  is  an 
increased  economic  percentage  of  effi- 
ciency through  the  added  value  of  ac- 
cumulated experience,  gained  by  an  em- 
ployee long  identified  and  grown  fa- 
miliar with  intricate  business  needs  and 
minute  details,  while  the  employee’s  re- 
turn is  the  assurance  that  payment  of 
a deferred  annuity,  as  a protection 
against  old  age,  will  be  guaranteed  by 
the  bank. 

Pensions  Akin  to  Insurance. 

Pensions  necessarily  involve  some  of 
the  principles  of  insurance,  and  insur- 
ance is  devised  to  distribute  the  extraor- 
dinary burdens  of  the  individual 
throughout  society.  By  its  means  the 
extra  hazard  is  cared  for  by  associating 
the  particular  risk  with  others  who 
have  like  risks  of  the  same  class  and 
are  willing  to  assume  a small  portion 
of  all  risks  rather  than  suffer  conse- 
quences alone.  Through  insurance  it 
is  possible  to  change  a large  possible 


future  loss  into  an  insignificant  pres- 
ent cost  to  guard  against  unexpected 
exigencies.  The  uncertainty  and  in- 
equality of  the  future  may  be  equalized 
through  insurance  by  discounting  re- 
sults of  adverse  circumstances  in  pool- 
ing common  risks,  all  sharing  a per- 
centage of  total  loss.  Heretofore  all 
forms  of  insurance  were  confined  to 
commercial 'concerns,  conducted  purely 
for  profit.  These  concerns  were  stock 
companies,  private  companies  and  mu- 
tual companies.  Recently  different 
State  departments  at  home  and  abroad 
have  put  into  operation  sickness  insur- 
ance and  old  age  pension  insurance,  in 
order  to  supply  citizens  with  essential 
insurance  at  actual  cost,  in  some  cases 
the  government  assuming  part  or  all 
of  the  operating  expense.  The  last 
development  is  the  service  pension  in- 
surance, established  by  large  industrial 
corporations  in  favor  of  their  em- 
ployees, furnishing  annuities  without 
cost  as  a reward  for  the  protracted 
service. 

Cost  of  a Pension  Fund. 


The  cost  of  creating  a pension  fund 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  bank,  the 
number  of  employees  and  whether  the 
fund  is  to  be  started  with  a lump  sum 
set  aside  or  is  to  be  sustained  by  peri- 
odical assessments  and  contributions. 
Some  large  banking  concerns  have 
started  such  funds  by  an  initial  deposit 
of  from  $100,000  to  $500,000;  and 
where  a corporation  engages  a vast 
number  of  employees  the  method  fre- 
quently adopted  is  to  deposit  in  a 
sinking  fund  a fixed  precentage  of  net 
earnings  at  each  dividend  period.  The 
extent  and  growth  of  the  fund  also  de- 
pend on  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
investments.  A bank  primarily  en- 
gaged in  investment  business  is  there- 
fore in  the  best  position  to  support 
such  funds  at  a reduced  ratio  of  ex- 
pense. 

Where  they  have  been  adopted  pen- 
sion funds  are  regarded  as  part  of  the 
regular  expense  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness like  any  other  fixed  charge.  The 
extra  burden  of  cost  is  ultimately  as- 
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sumed  by  the  public  through  a very 
slight  increase  of  expense  for  banking 
accommodations.  The  increased  ex- 
pense is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  noth- 
ing and  is  considered  to  be  properly 
chargeable  to  industry.  The  compu- 
tation of  the  amount  that  would  be 
adequate  to  carry  a pension  fund;  if  it 
is  to  be  solvent,  whether  it  be  a lump 
sum  deposit,  or  a percentage  of  earn- 
ings, is  complex  and  difficult,  requir- 
ing the  services  of  competent  actuaries 
to  determine.  For  example,  one  large 
corporation  employing  800  men  re- 
served an  amount  of  $200,000,  which 
was  estimated  by  actuaries  as  sufficient 
to  continue  the  fund  for  forty  years, 
and  a large  railroad  system  like  the 
New  York  Central  carries  forward  its 
pension  fund  through  its  treasury  de- 
partment by  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $500,000.  Insolvent  funds  from  an 
actuary's  standpoint  are  due  to  over 
liability;  therefore,  it  is  a question 
whether  bank  funds  should  be  actu- 
arially  solvent  and  independent  of  the 
corporate  business  or  whether  they 
should  exist  through  an  assessment  or 
tax  on  the  business  as  a going  concern. 
Naturally  the  actuaries  of  insurance 
companies  doing  a competitive  business 
offer  unfavorable  criticism  regarding 
all  pension  funds  not  entirely  solvent 
from  their  standpoint,  although  the 
assessment  tax  plan  appears  to  work 
well  with  respect  to  workingmen's  in- 
surance in  Germany. 

In  the  absence  of  definite  arrange- 
ments many  banks  already  care  for  old 
employees  without  definitely  assuming 
specific  obligations,  but  the  growing 
tendency  is  toward  a recognized  fixed 
policy,  because  banking  institutions, 
through  their  power  to  renew  corpo- 
rate existence,  have  long  lives  and  the 
continuity  of  corporate  existence  re- 
quires a continuity  of  clerical  machin- 
ery as  a support,  and  the  service 
pension  encourages  this  support. 

Advantages  of  Service  Pensions. 

As  an  argument  in  favor  of  well 
defined  service  pensions,  Germany's 
industrial  supremacy  is  in  part  at- 


tributable to  this  cause.  More  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago,  under  the 
influence  of  Prince  Bismarck,  Germany 
began  pensioning  her  working  citi- 
zens and  since  that  time  has  steadily 
developed  government  supervised  mut- 
ual associations  of  employers  insuring 
employees  against  temporary  disability 
and  permanent  incapacity  of  old  age 
in  this  way ; all  employers  in  each 
particular  kind  of  business  are  grouped 
in  classes  with  one  or  more  mutual 
associations  for  each  class.  At  the 
retiring  age  the  employee  is  credited 
with  the  total  length  of  service  in  any 
one  class  of  occupation  regardless  of 
the  different  number  of  employers 
served  during  the  time  of  employment. 

The  British  Government  sells  in  lim- 
ited amounts  immediate  and  deferred 
life  annuities  at  cost,  the  Government 
bearing  the  expense  of  conducting  the 
business  in  this  manner  and  making  a 
determined  effort  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  its  pauper  class. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  in  June, 
1911,  passed  a statute  providing  for 
State  administration  of  a life  fund 
for  paying  old  age  annuities.  It  is 
the  intent  of  State  systems  to  furnish 
insurance  at  small  cost;  this  method, 
compared  with  the  expense  attached 
to  some  stock  companies,  which  have 
been  frequently  known  to  consume 
fifty  per  cent,  of  premiums  in  exces- 
sive cost  of  management,  agencies, 
litigation  and  judgments,  clearly  in- 
dicates the  advantage  of  a mutual 
association  over  the  old  stock  concerns. 


Essential  Features  to  be  Consid 
ered. 


Before  establishing  a service  pen- 
sion a number  of  essential  features 
are  to  be  considered.  Such  funds  are 
really  based  on  the  following  five  ele- 
ments: First,  to  determine  the  age  of 

retirement;  second,  the  amount  of  the 
annuity;  third,  the  length  of  service; 
fourth,  the  duration  of  the  annuity, 
and  fifth,  the  beneficiaries.  The  age 
of  retirement,  where  an  employee's 
waning  ability  renders  him  unfit  for 
further  service,  is  generally  accepted 
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to  be  seventy  years  with  respect  to 
working  men  in  many  European  coun- 
tries, whereas,  the  age  of  retirement 
for  working  men  in  the  United  States 
in  most  industries,  and  on  a number  of 
the  large  railroad  systems,  has  been 
established  at  sixty-five  years.  Com- 
paring the  situation  regarding  physical 
labor  with  mental  labor,  the  latter  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  more 
exacting,  because  such  occupations  as 
clerical  and  professional  work  render 
an  individual  incapacitated  at  sixty 
years. 

The  amount  of  the  annuity  to  be 
paid  to  a retiring  employee  is  arrived 
at  by  different  methods,  but  as  a rule 
is  arranged  to  approximate  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  former  yearly  income  un- 
der normal  circumstances.  A common 
practice  is  to  multiply  two  per  cent, 
of  the  average  yearly  salary  for  the 
last  five  or  ten  years  of  service  by  the 
number  of  years  of  employment,  which 
ordinarily  would  be,  say,  twenty-five, 
thus  giving  the  fifty  per  cent,  before 
mentioned.  Adjusting  the  amount  of 
pension  to  a graduated  scale  governed 
by  the  number  of  years  of  service  in- 
creases the  incentive  to  a longer  time 
of  service. 

The  minimum  length  of  time  of 
service  which  would  insure  a pension 
thus  far  considered  by  nearly  all  banks 
operating  pension  funds  is  fifteen 
years,  unless  otherwise  specially  pro- 
vided for  as  in  the  case  of  sickness. 

The  duration  of  the  annuity  is  fixed 
so  as  to  continue  for  a period  not 
longer  than  the  length  of  service  ren- 
dered, unless  otherwise  terminated  be- 
fore. 

The  beneficiaries  named  in  the  pen- 
sion are  the  wife  and  children  of  the 
pensioner  who  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  the  original  pension 
at  the  death  of  the  pensioner.  Gen- 
erally there  are  restricting  clauses 
which  automatically  cancel  the  pension 
before  its  natural  maturity,  dependent 
on  the  death  of  the  pensioner  or  his 
wife  and  the  arrival  at  a certain  age 
of  the  pensioner’s  children.  A widow 
cf  a pensioner  who  married  the  pen- 


sioner after  he  became  pensioned  is 
prevented  from  participating  in  the 
benefits  of  the  fund. 

There  is  a further  restriction  which 
provides  that  in  order  that  employees 
who  need  the  advantage  of  a pension 
most  and  thereby  derive  the  greatest 
benefit,  all  annual  salaries  in  excess 
of  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  are 
disregarded,  as  far  as  the  pension  is 
concerned. 

According  to  the  tables  of  American 
experience,  a normal  man  who  has 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
has  slightly  more  than  one  chance  in 
two  to  live  beyond  the  age  pf  sixty 
years  and  only  one  chance  in  three  to 
live  beyond  seventy  years,  therefore 
the  percentage  of  pensioners  who  re- 
ceive the  maximum  pension  of  fifty 
per  cent,  or  more  of  their  salary 
would  be  exceedingly  small.  There 
are  no  tables  prepared  to  show  the 
fluctuations  caused  by  bank  employees 
changing  their  places  of  employment; 
still,  such  char  rs  greatly  reduce  the 
cost  and  risk  to  the  bank,  and  in  order 
vO  further  lessen  the  expense,  physical 
examination  is  required  before  new 
employees  are  accepted,  the  bank  thus 
exercising  careful  selection  and  dis- 
crimination. 


Two  General  Classes  of  Service 
Pensions. 


There  are  two  general  classes  of 
service  pensions  known  as  the  eon- 
tributive  class  and  the  non-contributive 
class.  The  eontributive  class  is  one  in 
which  the  employees  are  obliged  to 
contribute  two  or  three  per  cent,  of 
their  salary  to  share  in  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  fund,  while 
the  bank  sets  aside  a like  amount  as 
its  share  of  the  expense.  It  is  pro- 
vided in  case  the  employee  discontinues 
his  service  while  in  good  standing  that 
his  deposits  are  returned  together  with 
interest  compounded  at  four  per  cent. 
The  eontributive  form  amounts  to  the 
purchasing  of  a deferred  annuity  at 
reduced  rates  and  is  frequently  a tem- 
porary tax  at  least  on  the  employees 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few  who  eventu- 
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ally  receive  pensions.  A plan  was 
proposed  by  one  large  bank  whereby 
the  employees  were  to  contribute  three 
per  cent,  of  their  salary  and  the  bank 
was  to  credit  an  equal  amount  to  au 
individual  account  kept  separately  for 
each  employee.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  period  of  service  entitling  an  em- 
ployee to  retire,  the  accumulations  of 
all  credits  made  to  the  account,  to- 
gether with  interest  compounded  semi- 
annually, were  to  be  used  in  one  of 
the  following  ways:  either  by  pur- 

chasing a life  annuity  in  some  com- 
pany approved  by  the  trustees  of  the 
fund  or  to  have  the  amount  returned 
in  ten  equal  yearly  installments ; in 
the  event  that  the  total  amount  did  not 
exceed  five  hundred  dollars  the  whole 
sum  to  be  returned  to  the  retiring  em- 
ployee on  date  of  retirement.  This 
proposed  plan,  however,  never  went 
into  effect,  due  to  some  objections  on 
the  part  of  the  insurance  department 
in  the  State  where  the  bank  operated. 

The  non-contributive  plan  is  one 
where  the  bank  stands  all  the  expense 
and  the  employee  is  in  no  way  taxed. 
It  is  purely  a pension,  the  reward  for 
long  years  of  continued  service,  and 
is  substantially  a deferred  salary  not 
included  in  current  wages. 

There  is  a divergence  of  opinion  as 
to  which  of  the  two  forms  works  the 
more  satisfactorily.  Some  contribu- 
tive  forms  tax  the  employees  without 
even  allowing  them  a voice  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  funds  or  any  say  as  to 
the  manner  of  the  investments.  The 
employees  in  such  cases  are  not  repre- 
sented among  the  trustees  of  the  fund, 
while  the  bank  takes  an  arbitrary  po- 
sition regarding  the  fund — whether  it 
shall  continue,  whether  it  shall  be  dis- 
solved or  whether  the  per  cent,  of  sal- 
ary taxed  shall  be  increased  or  dim- 
inished. This  appears  not  altogether 
advantageous  to  the  employee  who  is 
exposed  to  a possible  condition  where 
a consolidation  or  change  of  adminis- 
tration might  annul  his  rights  to  a 
pension  heretofore  depended  on  and 
actually  paid  for. 

Doubt  is  expressed  regarding  the 
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be  furnished  with  or  without  cost  to 
the  employee,  and  naturally  there  is 
strong  opposition  to  all  forms  not 
working  real  benefit  to  the  employee. 
It  has  already  been  urged  that  in  all 
forms  in  which  the  recipient  does  not 
contribute  toward  a portion  of  the  ex- 
pense, he  virtually  accepts  charity, 
and  by  so  doing  eliminates  the  great- 
est incentive  to  prolonged  struggle  and 
competition.  Free  pensions  pauperize 
through  unnecessary  assistance  and 
weaken  the  character  of  the  individual. 
And  as  a matter  of  sentiment  at  least 
most  employees  would  prefer  to  pay 
part  of  the  purchase  price  to  insure 
independence.  Any  other  course  would 
make  dependents  of  otherwise  thor- 
oughly competent  men.  However,  the 
experience  in  Germany  with  respect 
to  the  workingmen’s  insurance  in  the 
beginning  met  with  similar  opposition. 
When  the  employees  accepted  the  terms 
of  the  Government  they  were  obliged 
to  contribute,  with  an  un reconcilable 
dissatisfaction.  After  twenty-five 
years  of  experience  in  its  operations  a 
genuine  value  has  been  seen  to  accrue 
to  the  employee. 

Relieving  the  Bank  of  a Direct 
Burden. 

The  pension  fund  must  not  be  a 
direct  burden  on  the  bank  itself,  and 
a number  of  ingenious  plans  have 
been  proposed  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  the  situation.  One  plan  to  re- 
ceive wide  and  favorable  criticism  was 
known  as  a “Fidelity  Association” 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
the  business  of  bonding  bank  clerks, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  all  banks  would 
support  the  plan  in  order  that  the 
earnings  might  be  sufficient  to  operate 
the  “pension-furnishing  end  of  the  con- 
cern” independently  of  any  one  bank. 
Under  this  plan  the  banks  were  to  de- 
posit ten  per  cent,  of  the  face  value  of 
each  bond,  together  with  an  initial  fee 
of  $5.  The  amount  deposited  was  to  be 
invested  in  approved  securities  and  the 
net  earnings  therefrom  used  for  the 
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purpose  of  pensioning  employees  of 
any  of  the  subscribing  banks.  Natur- 
ally, the  plan  failed  to  meet  with  the 
approval  of  organized  surety  compa- 
nies, for  the  reason  that  it  competed 
in  a field  heretofore  monopolized  by 
them.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  an 
extremely  difficult  task  to  interest  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  isolated  banks 
whose  policies  of  necessity  are  too 
divergent  to  make  this  plan  successful. 
The  principal  object  of  the  Fidelity 
Association  was  to  avoid  a direct  added 
expense  to  the  bank,  because  regard- 
less of  what  manner  of  pension  fund 
be  adopted  the  extra  cost  will  be 
passed  on. 

Theoretically,  salaries  are  arranged 
to  include  an  amount  necessary  to  pur- 
chase insurance  against  old  age,  either 
through  a savings  accumulation  or 
through  some  kind  of  annuity  policy. 
However,  on  account  of  minimum 
salary,  surplus  savings  for  the  above 
purpose  are  limited  and  industrial  ad- 
vantages gained  by  the  bank  through 
establishment  of  the  pension  more  than 
offset  the  expense;  also  competition  for 
employment  in  institutions  having  a 
pension  system  tends  to  reduce  the 
average  salary  paid  to  the  majority. 

Business  being  a progressive  science, 
conditions  are  continually  changing 
and  advancing  to  keep  pace  with  mod- 
ern requirements.  Note  a recent 
change.  In  the  immediate  past  in  case 
of  accident  to  an  employee,  it  was  re- 
quired to  prove  at  common  law  culpable 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
in  order  to  obtain  a verdict  and  award 
of  damages.  The  American  theory  here- 
tofore held  that  it  was  not  enough  that 
the  accident  was  caused  by  the  ordinary 
risk  of  the  business,  but  the  employer 
must  have  been  the  sole  cause.  The  prin- 
ciples that  governed  were  “fellow  ser- 
vant,” “contributory  negligence,”  “as- 
sumption of  risk,”  etc.  Large  sums 
were  spent  in  litigation  and  the  injured 
employees  received  only  a percentage 
of  the  amount  awarded;  the  expense  of 
lawyers'  fees  for  conducting  the  suit 
exhausted  the  remainder.  Compared 
with  this  situation  the  “Workingmen’s 


Compensation  Act”  recently  passed 
with  respect  to  Inter-State  Commerce 
has  annulled  the  effects  of  the  old  theo- 
ries and  places  the  burden  where  it 
may  be  more  easily  sustained,  on  the 
strong  corporations  and  not  on  the 
weak  individual.  These  newer  prin- 
ciples are  equally  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  the  pension  fund,  for  old  age 
impairs  the  capacity  of  the  individual, 
just  as  sickness  or  accident  does  the 
young  and  sound,  only  old  age  is  inevi- 
table. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  La- 
bor, there  was  an  important  three  days’ 
conference  held  in  Chicago  in  Novem- 
ber, 1910,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
State  Commissioners  of  Insurance  of 
Massachusetts,  which  was  attended  by 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  employers, 
large  and  small,  employees,  editors, 
students  of  sociology  and  State  j*nd 
National  legislators,  together  with  rep- 
resentatives of  labor  unions.  A num- 
ber of  carefully  prepared  questions 
were  printed  and  forwarded  to  dele- 
gates in  advance  of  the  convention,  to 
be  voted  on  during  the  session.  The 
consensus  of  this  widely  representative 
body  on  all  questions  affecting  the  re- 
lations between  employer  and  employee 
placed  all  the  responsibility  of  cost  and 
expense  of  all  acidents  on  the  employ- 
er. It  went  so  far  as  to  fix  the  burden 
of  proof  for  willful  self-inflicted  in- 
jury on  the  employer,  and  the  con- 
clusions of  the  conference  clearly  indi- 
cate the  trend  of  business  toward  trans- 
ferring extraordinary  burdens  of  the 
individual  least  able  to  bear  them  on  to 
collective  industry,  slightly  increasing 
the  ultimate  consumers’  expense. 

Adequate  pension  systems  are  be- 
coming to  be  regarded  as  incidental  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  corporate  busi- 
ness and  are  increasingly  being  adopt- 
ed as  an  inducement  to  a continued  ser- 
vice, more  particularly  in  banking  in- 
stitutions employing  from  50  to  500  or 
more  employees,  where  on  retirement 
the  employee  is  certain  to  receive  a 
percentage  of  pension  salary.  The 
manner  of  arriving  at  the  amount  dif- 
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fers,  but  on  an  average  approximates 
fifty  per  cent,  of  salaries,  whether  ar- 
ranged on  a sliding  scale  basis  of  two 
per  cent,  of  salary  for  each  year,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  years  or  a 
flat  rate  for  fifteen,  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  of  service.  Statistics  are  not 
available,  but  in  the  above-sized  banks 
of  modern  type,  employing  a large  pro- 
portion of  younger  individuals,  the  reg- 
ular pension  list  could  not  exceed  three 
per  cent,  of  all  employees  for  a long 
period.  As  three  per  cent,  of  pen- 
sioned employees  receive  a pension  of 
fifty  per  cent,  of  salary,  it  would  only 
amount  to  a one  and  one-half  per  cent, 
tax  on  the  payroll  to  support  the  fund. 
A number  of  institutions  require  the 
employees  to  contribute  three  per  cent, 
of  the  pay  roll  to  this  end,  half  of 
which  would  apparently  sustain  the 
pensions,  while  the  other  half  or  more 
may  be  returned  to  resigning  employees. 

Service  pensions  serve  a double  pur- 
pose of  creating  a present  incentive  and 
of  supplying  a future  want,  even 
though  they  do  not  provide  beyond  the 
actual  necessities.  The  average  pen- 
sion, as  was  before  stated,  was  de- 
signed to  approximate  fifty  per  cent, 
of  an  employee’s  salary,  but  the  amount 
is  cut  in  two  when  the  pension  reverts 
to  wife  or  child  through  death  of  pen- 
sioner in  most  plans,  and  automatically 
stops  at  the  point  when  it  has  con- 


tinued the  length  of  time  equal  to  the 
service  rendered  bv  the  pensioner.  From 
these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  pensions 
are  intended  merely  to  supplement  and 
not  to  supersede  savings. 

For  more  than  twelve  years  there  has 
been  in  operation  by  a bank  in  the 
Middle  West  a dual  profit-sharing  plan, 
affecting  over  300  employees.  The  plan 
includes  two  distinct  funds,  one  known 
as  the  “Pension  Fund,”  the  other  as 
the  “Participation  Fund.”  Both  these 
funds  are  supported  out  of  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  the  bank  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  After  the  capital  and  sur- 
plus have  been  credited  with  six  per 
cent,  of  the  earnings  for  the  period,  a 
six  per  cent,  deduction  of  the  remaining 
net  earnings  is  credited  to  the  “Pension 
Fund”  until  such  time  as  the  fund 
reaches  $100,000.  After  that  only  such 
part  of  the  six  per  cent,  as  will  be  nec- 
essary. Four  per  cent,  of  the  remain- 
ing net  profits  is  credited  to  the  “Par- 
ticipation Fund.”  At  the  end  of  each 
year  the  “Participation  Fund”  is  dis- 
tributed in  cash  among  employees  in 
proportion  to  salaries.  An  expressed 
opinion  of  those  directly  responsible  for 
the  origin  and  operation  of  this  form 
of  profit  sharing,  judged  in  the  light 
of  a twelve-year  experience,  indicates 
the  satisfactory  results  of  practically 
making  partners  of  all  employees. 
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By  James  P.  Gardner 


T T is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  show 
*■*  in  this  article  what  is  the  aim,  what 
is  being  done,  and  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  bankers  throughout  the  coun- 
try individually  and  through  the 
agency  of  their  State  bankers’  associa- 
tions and  the  American  Bankers’  As- 
sociation, to  bring  about  more  intelli- 
gent farming  and  higher  development 
of  crops. 

No  question  of  greater  importance 
has  ever  come  before  the  American 


Bankers’  Association  than  the  one 
under  discussion  in  this  paper.  On 
every  hand,  in  magazines,  in  the  daily 
press,  the  higher  development  of  the 
country’s  farming  interests  is  being  dis- 
cussed. And  with  good  reason,  for  the 
problem  of  food  supply  is  the  one  great 
problem  now  before  the  country. 

The  writer  will  not  bewilder  the 
reader  with  details  or  statistics  which 
can  readily  be  obtained  from  the  prop- 
er sources.  It  might  be  well  to  state 
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here,  however,  that  from  a reliable 
source  we  are  told  that  three  years  ago 
the  nation's  corn  crop  was  some  one 
hundred  million  bushels  less  than  that 
of  the  preceding  decade,  although  dur- 
ing that  time  the  population  had  in- 
creased by  one-fifth.  The  wheat  crop 
three  years  ago  was  only  three  and 
eight-tenths  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
1899?  while  the  population  during  that 
period  had  increased  twenty-one  per 
cent.;  and  undoubtedly  every  reader  is 


The  Banker's  Interest  in  Farming. 

It  is  only  within  recent  years  that 
the  banker  has  actively  sought  means  to 
promote  agricultural  development;  that 
is,  he  has  not  heretofore  outlined  any 
well  formulated  campaign  of  activity 
to  assist  the  farmer  in  a practical  way, 
and  by  the  resultant  increased  prosper- 
ity derive  a commensurate  profit.  In 
the  past  the  banker  has  directly  as- 
sisted the  farmer  in  making  his  crops 


WHY  THE  CORN  DOESN’T  GROW 


familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  spite  of 
the  rapid  increase  in  our  population  the 
number  of  head  of  cattle,  swine  and 
sheep  was  actually  less  at  the  end  of  the 
last  ten-year  period  than  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

Farming  a Basic  Industry. 

The  occupation  of  farming  is  the  in- 
dustry underlying  all  industries.  As 
Dr.  Bradford  Knapp  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  said  recently:  “The  food  problem 
is  going  to  be  a problem  of  the  future." 
Might  he  not  have  said  “the  problem  of 
the  future?"  We  are  going  to  be  in- 
creasingly interested  in  that  inevitable 
question  of  food.  We  are  chained  to 
the  bread-line. 


or  in  the  harvesting  of  his  crops,  lend- 
ing him  freely  for  these  purposes.'  But 
in  the  new  movement  the  banker,  as  has 
been  so  cleverly  expressed,  is  taking  an 
interest  in  the  farmer  as  well  as  from 
the  farmer. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  the 
banker,  with  the  cooperation  of  his 
State  association  and  the  State  agricul- 
tural colleges,  is  seeking  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  land  to  a higher  de- 
gree of  fertility,  not  only  by  freely 
lending  the  farmer  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  in  bringing  in  full-blooded 


stock  to  raise  the  standard  of  breed- 
ing in  hogs  and  cattle  and  by  assisting 
in  securing  better  grades  of  seeds  and 


fertilizers. 
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Work  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association. 

The  standing  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tural and  Financial  Development  and 
Education  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  was  appointed  at  the  New 
Orleans  meeting  in  November,  1911. 
Members  of  this  committee,  with  repre- 
sentatives of  several  State  bankers'  as- 
sociations, appeared  in  March  last  be- 
fore Congressional  committees  at  Wash- 
ington in  behalf  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion providing  Federal  support  for  the 
extension  of  agricultural  education  and 
farm  demonstration  work  in  every  State 
in  the  Union.  The  committee’s  report 
urging  the  adoption  of  these  measures 
by  Congress  was  endorsed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers' Association  at  Briarcliff  in  May, 
1912. 

Two  members  of  this  committee,  ex- 
Governor  Myron  T.  Herrick  of  Ohio 
and  Edwin  Chamberlain  of  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  with  other  prominent 
members  of  the  American  Bankers'  As- 
sociation, have  made  a thorough  study 
of  European  agricultural  credit  sys- 
tems. A report  of  their  investigations 
was  made  at  the  convention  in  Detroit, 
as  a basis  for  consideration  of  some 
form  of  government  land  bank  best 
adapted  to  American  conditions.  An 
admirable  paper  on  American  farm 
credit  was  read  at  the  same  meeting  by 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Conant,  the  well- 
known  financial  expert. 

State  Bankers'  Associations  Help- 
ing the  Movement. 

For  more  than  three  years  State 
bankers’  associations,  beginning  with 
Minnesota,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
chairman  of  the  American  Bankers’ 
Association  committee,  Joseph  Chap- 
man, Jr.,  have  been  promoting  agricul- 
tural movements.  The  first  annual 
convention  of  agricultural  committees 
of  State  bankers’  associations  was  held 
at  Minneapolis  in  October,  1911?  with 
twelve  States  enrolled,  while  at  the  re- 
cent 1912  convention  twenty-six  States 
were  represented.  Reports  made  there 


indicate  that  the  State  associations  are 
actively  engaged  in  every  form  of  agri- 
cultural extension  from  securing  legisla- 
tive appropriation  for  vocational  educa- 
tion to  organizing  corn  clubs,  exhibits 
and  contests,  supplying  seed,  studying 
soil  development,  improving  roads  and 
extending  farm  demonstration  work. 

To  illustrate  what  is  being  done  I 
will  outline  the  work  of  some  of  the 
State  bankers'  associations.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  bankers’  associa- 
tions do  not  claim  in  any  way  any  pe- 
culiar knowledge  of  agricultural  meth- 
ods, the  aim  being  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  farmers  the  fact  that 
agricultural  colleges  through  scientific 
experiment  have  demonstrated  that 
there  are  better  ways  of  farming  than 
those  used  by  the  farmers,  and  to  se- 
cure their  interest  it  becomes  necessary 
to  bring  direct  results  before  them. 

The  effort  is  directed,  therefore  to  in- 
terest the  farmer  in  improved  methods 
of  agriculture  by  showing  him  how 
these  methods  would  benefit  him  by  se- 
curing increased  yields  and  greater 
profits  from  his  lands. 

For  example,  in  Wisconsin  the  bank- 
ers’ association  in  that  State  holds  ag- 
ricultural contests,  farmers  and  their 
children  are  invited  to  compete  for 
prizes  by  bringing  in  the  best  samples 
of  their  farm  and  garden,  each  exhibi- 
tor being  given  a sample  of  pure  bred 
seed  for  next  year’s  planting,  and 
methods  of  proper  planting  as  well  as 
the  advantages  of  pure  bred  stock  are 
explained  by  competent  men  from  the 
State  agricultural  college. 

The  Illinois  Bankers’  Association,  of 
which  B.  F.  Harris  of  Champaign  is 
the  able  president,  was  perhaps  the 
pioneer  association  to  recognize  the 
value  of  the  cooperation  of  the  banker 
with  the  farmer,  and  in  his  many  able 
addresses  Mr.  Harris  has  emphasized 
the  supreme  importance'  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  first  practical  work  of  this  com- 
mittee appointed  in  1910  and  named 
the  “Committee  on  Agricultural  and  Vo- 
cational Education,"  was  to  draft  a bill, 
introduced  into  Congress,  named  the 
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McKinley  Bill,  to  provide  for  field 
demonstrators,  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. By  compromise  arrangement 
this  bill  has  now  been  merged  with  the 
Lever  Bill,  with  very  best  assurances 
that  it  will  pass  in  Congress.  The 
committee  enlisted  the  services  of  bank- 
ers' associations  all  over  the  country  in 
support  of  this  bill,  and  went  down  to 
Washington,  with  the  bankers  from 
other  States  in  support  of  this  bill. 

A direct  result  of  the  agitation  and 
discussion  of  field  demonstration  work 
is  shown  in  a number  of  counties  in  Illi- 
nois, where  the  bankers  have  such  work 
under  way,  notably  in  DeKalb  and 
Kankakee  counties,  the  former  county 
paying  $4,000  for  an  expert  demon- 
strator. The  advantage  of  this  work 
was  so  apparent  to  them  that  they  did 
not  want  to  wait  until  Federal  or  State 
bills  were  passed  for  providing  the 
money  for  it. 

Conferences  of  the  best  educators  in 
the  State  have  been  held,  including 
other  public  interests,  such  as  the  man- 
ufacturers' associations,  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  others,  and  as  a result  of 
these  conferences  there  has  been  pre- 
pared a model  educational  bill,  to  be 
adopted  by  Illinois,  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  being  to  furnish  a practical  system 
of  nublic  education  to  perform  its 
function  of  making  citizens  of  value  to 
themselves  and  the  State. 

The  Illinois  Bankers’  Association  is- 
sued the  first  call  for  a meeting  of  agri- 
cultural representatives  from  the  various 
State  bankers’  associations  by  address- 
ing all  the  presidents  of  the  State 
bankers’  associations  in  the  United 
States  early  in  the  summer  of  1911, 
asking  them  to  designate  bankers  inter- 
ested in  agriculture  to  meet  with  the 
Illinois  committee  of  the  American 
Bankers’  Association  convention  in  New 
Orleans  in  November,  191  L Such  con- 
vention was  held  and  twentv-four  States 
were  represented.  This  resulted  in  the 
Illinois  committee  preparing  a resolu- 
tion, which  was  endorsed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers’  convention  at  New  Or- 
leans, November,  1911,  providing  for 
a permanent  committee  of  seven,  to  be 


known  as  a Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Financial  Development  and  Edu- 
cation. 


An  Effort  in*  Behalf  of  Good  Roads. 


The  Illinois  State  Association  also 
appointed  a committee  on  good  roads, 
which  has  done  practical  work  by  ask- 
ing the  1,700  bankers  of  that  State  to 
answer  twenty  questions  with  reference 
to  the  road  situation.  These  answers 
were  compiled  into  a most  comprehen- 
sive report.  Copies  of  this  report  were 
sent  to  some  2,000  newspapers  and  pub- 
lications in  the  State,  as  well  as  to 
every  member  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  bankers  and  the  press  have  given 
it  wide  publicity,  and  it  has  awakened 
great  interest. 

The  ten  groups  of  the  Illinois  bank- 
ers, divided  as  to  counties  over  the 
State,  each  appointed  a good  roads 
committee  of  one  man  in  every  one  of 
the  102  counties  in  the  State.  Ar- 
rangements arQ  being  made  with  the 
aid  of  the  United  States  Government, 
State  farmers’  institute  and  the  rail- 
roads, to  run  a good  roads  lecture  and 
demonstration  train  throughout  the 
State.  For  two  years  all  the  group 
meetings  have  had  one  or  more  agri- 
cultural and  road  speakers.  The  meet- 
ings have  been  thrown  open  to  the 
farmers  and  the  public. 

A great  amount  of  literature  has 
been  distributed  covering  all  these  sub- 
jects, and  many  banks  and  counties 
have  provided  for  boys’  corn  clubs  and 
prizes.  Scores  of  banks  have  made 
various  prize  and  other  offers  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  agricultural  sub- 
jects, and  have  actually  engaged  in 
testing  seed  corn  for  the  farmers,  fill- 
ing their  bank  lobbies  full  of  seed 
corn  testers,  demonstrating  to  their 
farmer  clients  that  it  pays  to  test  the 
corn. 

The  agricultural  committee  had 
charge  of  one  day’s  session  of  the  1911 
State  bankers’  convention,  held  in 
Springfield  in  October.  The  large 
State  arsenal,  seating  several  thou- 
sand people,  was  required  to  accommo- 
date the  attendance.  Hon.  James  J. 
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Hill  delivered  the  leading  address,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  ad- 
journed to  attend  the  session  in  a 
body. 

This  work  has  its  large  and  far- 
reaching  expression  since  B.  F.  Harris 
was  elected  president  of  the  associa- 
tion in  October,  1911.  The  whole 
policy  of  the  association,  under  the 
present  administration,  has  focused  on 
better  agricultural  methods,  a better 
educational  system,  better  roads,  and 
good  citizenship,  the  desire  being  to 
connect  and  affiliate  the  association  with 
matters  pertaining  to  public  welfare. 
The  president  has  especially  urged  that 
all  banks  in  the  State  be  brought  un- 
der State  supervision  (aside  from  na- 
tional banks,  which  are  under  Federal 
supervision),  and  has  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  draft  such  a bill. 

Mr.  Harris,  in  correspondence  with 
the  writer,  has  stated  (and  the  writer 
here  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation 
of  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Harris  in  fur- 
nishing the  data  of  his  office  to  assist 
in  the  preparation  of  this  article),  that 
the  quickest  and  most  practical  way  for 
the  banker  to  aid  in  promoting  better 
agricultural  methods  is  for  the  banker 
to  encourage  field  demonstration  work 
in  his  community  and  county.  The 
bankers  in  several  counties  in  Illinois 
have  led  in  this  movement,  notably  in 
DeKalb  County,  where  the  bankers 
guaranteed  a sufficient  fund  to  em- 
ploy a thoroughly  practical  field  dem- 
onstrator for  a period  of  three  years. 

The  banker  may  further  aid  in  this 
work  by  urging  and  assisting  farmers 
in  germination  tests  of  seed  corn,  and 
other  grains,  and  many  of  the  banker- 
farmers,  throughout  the  rural  districts, 
are  furnishing  testers  to  the  farmers, 
and  in  many  instances  are  themselves 
testing  the  corn  that  the  farmers  have 
brought  in,  in  answer  to  their  request. 
They  test  this  corn  in  the  germinators 
in  the  public  lobby  of  the  bank. 

This  is  a real  demonstration  wherein 
the  farmer  is  4 ‘shown/*  and  creates 
wide  interest,  and  gives  rise  to  much, 
newspaper  and  other  publicity.  The 
bankers  of  Illinois  have  also  offered 


corn  prizes  to  the  farmers  and  their 
sons,  and  have  offered  to  lend  money 
without  interest,  within  certain  amounts, 
to  farmers  who  will  use  it  to  purchase 
natural  fertilizers. 


Education  for  the  Farm. 

The  banker  should-  also  work  for  a 
better  educational  system,  and  in  the 
rurhl  sections  have  instruction  that 
faces  the  farm.  That  is,  agriculture 
should  be  taught  in  all  the  country 
schools,  and  the  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic  should 
be  in  terms  and  along  lines  that  relate 
to  agriculture  and  the  problems  of  ru- 
ral life. 

The  banker  should  post  himself  on 
the  principles  of  improved  farming, 
more  especially  with  reference  to  better 
seed  and  the  maintenance  and  increase 
of  land  fertility.  He  may  give  fre- 
quent private  and  public  advice  and 
suggestions  along  these  lines,  and  if  he 
is  a farmer,  and  has  a farm  of  his  own, 
he  should  take  special  pains  not  alone 
on  his  own  account,  but  for  the  exam- 
ple it  would  furnish  by  the  use  of  the 
best  methods. 

In  the  accompanying  cut  is  shown  a 
photograph  of  the  interior  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Joliet,  Illinois,  dur- 
ing the  corn  show  held  in  the  banking 
rooms  in  October  of  last  year.  The 
contest,  open  to  all  farmers  in  the 
county,  is  to  be  continued  this  fall. 
Three  prizes  for  the  three  best  ears  of 
corn  are  offered  by  the  bank.  The  re- 
sults have  proved  very  satisfactory  and 
great  interest  has  been  taken  by  the 
farmers  in  the  contest. 


South  Carolina  and  North  Dakota 
Interested. 


In  South  Carolina,  Robert  I.  Wood- 
side,  the  able  president  of  the  Farmers 
and  Merchants*  Bank  of  Greenville,  S. 
C.,  last  spring  addressed  letters  to  a 
thousand  or  more  planters  of  his  coun- 
ty, in  which  he  held  out  to  them  a 
proposition  whereby  they  could  stock 
their  farms  with  the  finest  of  regis- 
tered hogs  and  at  prices  very  much 
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cheaper  than  could  be  obtained  other- 
wise. Mr.  Woodside’s  plan  was  in 
brief  this:  “The  Farmers  and  Mer- 
chants’ Bank  will  undertake  to  order 
thoroughbred  hogs  in  carload  lots  and 
place  them  with  the  farmers  of  the 
county  at  actual  cost.  By  ordering  in 
carload  lots  wholesale  prices  can  be  ob- 
tained and  also  a saving  in  the  way  of 
freight  and  crating.  We  desire  to 
place  these  hogs,  preferably  in  lots  not 
to  exceed  five  to  each  farmer.  If  you 
do  not  wish  to  take  them  for  cash,  we 
will  accept  your  note,  with  satisfactory 
endorsements,  payable  next  fall.’* 

The  plan  was  successful  from  the 
start,  and  Commissioners  of  Agriculture 
in  many  States  have  heartily  approved 
the  plan;  Commissioner  E.  R.  Kone  of 
the  Texas  Department  of  Agriculture 
having  sent  a statement  of  the  “Wood- 
side”  plan  to  the  press  of  the  State  and 
urging  bankers  and  farmers  to  adopt  it 
in  principle. 

In  North  Dakota  the  bankers’  asso- 
ciation has  done  excellent  work  along 


educational  lines  among  the  farmers  the 
past  year.  The  Better  Farming  Asso- 
ciation, organized  through  the  bankers’ 
association,  is  a corporation  composed 
of  business  men  of  the  State,  and  of 
Minnesota,  who  believe  that  unless  a 
radical  change  in  the  methods  of  farm- 
ing is  adopted  their  future  business 
will  be  seriously  impaired.  This  as- 
sociation, with  its  agricultural  and  live 
stock  experts,  has  established  a num- 
ber of  demonstration  fields,  showing 
field  methods  to  aid  the  farmers  to  in- 
crease their  profits. 

A number  of  practical  and  thorough- 
ly trained  men  have  been  employed  to 
carry  the  results  of  their  research  di- 
rectly to  the  farmer.  Demonstration 
fields,  comprising  an  acre  or  more,  are 
under  cultivation  to  show  how  certain 
crops  should  be  raised,  and  the  best 
tillage  methods  applied. 

Other  fields  ranging  from  five  to 
twenty  acres  are  designed  to  illustrate 
a proper  system  of  crop  rotation  to  en- 
able the  farmer  to  secure  larger  yields 
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and  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  association  also  aims  to  impress 
upon  the  farmers  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing accounts  and  records.  The  books 
are  simple,  and  it  is  believed  that  a 
knowledge  of  costs  and  income  will  cor- 
rect the  lack  of  interest  in  the  business 
side  of  the  farm. 

Social  Life  of  Farming  Communi- 
ties. 

The  social  side  of  farm  life  has  not 
been  overlooked.  During  the  winter 
lectures  are  given  through  the  farmers’ 
clubs  and  every  effort  made  to  promote 
the  social  life  of  the  community.  To 
quote  from  the  prospectus  of  the  asso- 
ciation: “The  organization  has  engaged 
in  this  work  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State.  It  is  here  to  be  made  use 
of  by  the  people  and  is  anxious  to  give 
its  services  to  all  who  can  make  use  of 
them,  thus  assisting  in  the  great  educa- 
tional movements  that  have  had  for 
their  purpose  the  making  of  a more  ef- 
ficient country  life  and  of  increasing 
the  productiveness  and  profitableness  of 
the  farms  of  the  State.” 

Practical  Nature  of  the  Work. 

The  circulars  and  posters  sent  out  by 
the  banks  to  the  farmers  are  eminently 
practical,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
some  of  the  titles:  “Test  your  seed  corn,” 
“How  to  plow  deep,”  “Why  plow 
deep,”  “When  to  plow  deep,”  “How 
robbery  of  the  soil  may  be  prevented,” 
“Crop  rotation  is  crop  cooperation,” 
“Crop  rotation  keeps  up  fertility,” 
*‘First  aid  to  the  farm  and  farmer,”  etc., 
etc. 

Many  of  these  circulars  and  posters 
are  cleverly  illustrated.  In  some  of 
them  are  fully  outlined  specific  instruc- 
tions about  growing  corn,  alfalfa,  po- 
tatoes, grasses  and  clover,  some  of  these 
crops  perhaps  not  before  having  been 
grown  in  the  locality.  Signed  articles 
by  experienced  farmers  are  furnished 
free,  telling  the  best  variety  of  seed  to 
use,  and  giving  directions  as  to  the 
preparation  of  the  soil.  The  pam- 
phlets are  carefully  prepared  and  are 


on  file  at  the  State  bankers’  associa- 
tion headquarters  for  distribution. 

How  Oklahoma  Bankers  are  Help- 
ing. 


In  Oklahoma  a large  area  of  the 
State  is  subject  to  long  dry  spells  dur- 
ing the  months  of  June,  July  and  Au- 
gust, and  most  of  the  farmers  coming 
from  Northern  and  Eastern  States  make 
the  mistake  of  raising  the  same  crops 
which  were  successfully  grown  at  their 
former  homes.  The  main  crops  are 
wheat,  alfalfa,  corn  and  cotton,  the  lat- 
ter being  grown  very  sucessfully  in  the 
southern  part  of  Oklahoma.  Wheat 
does  well  about  every  other  year.  Al- 
falfa is  a splendid  crop  in  a good  sea- 
son but  amounts  to  little  without  rain. 
Corn  has  been  a failure  almost  every 
year,  when  the  State  as  a whole  is  con- 
sidered, although  big  yields  are  had 
regularly  in  some  sections. 

The  main  effort  of  the  Oklahoma 
Bankers’  Association  has  been  to  get 
the  farmers  away  from  Indian  corn 
raising.  Many  successive  failures  have 
not  taught  them  the  folly  of  growing 
this  crop  in  Oklahoma.  The  corn  com- 
ing up  so  well  and  giving  such  splen- 
did promise  of  a crop  during  the  first 
two  months,  led  the  farmers  to  believe 
that  they  would  get  a fine  yield  the 
next  year,  and  so  they  kept  on  trying 
and  losing.  On  the  other  hand,  Kaffir 
corn  does  well  in  almost  any  part  of 
Oklahoma.  It  yields  as  much  per  acre 
as  the  Indian  corn,  is  nearly  as  good 
for  food  and  is  a certain  crop.  So  the 
association  has  tried  to  get  the  farmers 
to  give  up  Indian  corn  and  plant  Kaf- 
fir. 


The  estimates  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture of  Oklahoma  show  that  there 
was  planted  in  Kaffir  corn  in  1911  about 
450,000  acres.  In  1912  this  had  been 
increased  to  1,100,000  acres,  more  than 
double  the  previous  year.  The  600,- 
000  additional  acres  of  Kaffir  corn  wrill 
yield  at  least  $10  per  acre  more  than 
the  same  land  would  if  planted  in  In- 
dian corn,  so  that  the  farmers  of  Okla- 
homa will  have  $6,000,000  more  re- 
turns this  year  than  they  would  have 
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without  the  agitation  for  this  crop,  and 
this  gain  is  due  to  the  work  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

In  1910  and  19H  feed  stuff  was 
scarce  and  high  in  Oklahoma.  The 

farmers  sold  off  their  stock  because  they 
lacked  the  necessary  feed  to  carry  cat- 
tle through  the  winter.  Those  who 
did  not  sell  paid  a high  price  for  feed, 
and  most  of  the  feed  they 
bought  came  from  beyond  the 

State,  so  that  the  banks  were 

continually  being  drained  of  needed 

funds  to  pav  for  imported  feed.  This 
year  there  is  plenty  of  feed  from  the 
Kaffir  corn,  live  stock  is  being  bought 
up  to  repopulate  the  farms,  and  the 
money  that  went  out  last  year  remains 
in  the  banks  and  is  available  for  other 
purposes. 

The  association  is  trying  to  make  its 
work  broad  and  to  cover  other  phases 
than  the  particular  one  mentioned,  but 
in  order  to  be  effective  has  dwelt  spe- 
cially on  the  problem  of  corn  growing. 
Excellent  work  is  also  being  done  by 
others  for  the  consolidation  of  the  ru- 
ral schools  and  for  better  educational 
facilities  for  the  farming  communities. 

In  Oklahoma  the  farms  are  large, 
from  160  acres  up  and  insufficient  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  what  they  will 
produce.  With  proper  development  of 


agriculture  the  State  could  easily  sup- 
port a population  four  times  what  it  has 
to-day.  The  farmers  are  progressive 
and  are  willing  to  take  up  the  new 
ideas  advanced  to  them,  and  the  asso- 
ciation expects  to  continue  to  cooperate 
with  every  agency  looking  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  State. 

Many  other  State  associations  have 
actively  sought  to  aid  the  farmer,  but 
sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that 
the  bankers  of  the  country  are  fully 
alert  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
and  the  necessity  for  action. 

The  question  of  greater  crop  devel- 
opment is  exceedingly  momentous  to  our 
future  prosperity,  and  it  is  a source  of 
deep  gratification  that  the  bankers  of 
the  country  have  undertaken  the  solu- 
tion of  this  grave  problem,  and  so 
bravely  and  so  wisely  have  sought  to 
live  up  to  their  higher  responsibilities. 
The  work  is  undertaken  in  a spirit  of 
public  service  of  the  highest  type;  it  is 
founded  upon  a sound  economic  princi- 
ple and  cannot  fail  within  a fewr  year*' 
to  help  in  solving  the  serious  problem 
which  now  confronts  the  American  peo- 
ple— the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
food  supply  at  a cost  that  enables  the 
consumer  of  limited  means  to  supply 
his  table  with  life’s  necessaries  at  least. 


INTERNATIONAL  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE 
CONFERENCE 


'T'HE  International  Conference  on 
bills  of  exchange,  which  recently 
concluded  its  sittings  at  The  Hague, 
had  a somewhat  more  serious  responsi- 
bility imposed  upon  it,  says  the  “Wall 
Street  Journal,”  than  the  conference  of 
1910,  because  the  first  conference  was 
deliberative  only,  while  the  second  has 
prepared  a project  of  law  on  the  bill 
of  exchange  which  the  continental  pow- 
ers taking  part  are  expected  to  pass 
without  the  change  of  a word.  Only 
b this  method,  of  course,  can  be  ob- 
tained that  uniformity  of  legislation 


throughout  the  world  w'hich  the  confer- 
ence aims  to  secure. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  to  one 
versed  in  international  law,  that  the 
project  of  the  uniform  law  is  not  one 
which  either  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States  can  accept.  This  arises 
from  no  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  ob- 
jects of  the  conference,  but  from  the 
fundamental  differences  between  the 
Anglo-American  legal  system  and  the 
systems  of  European  and  Latin-Ameri- 
can  countries,  which  are  based  in  most 
cases  upon  the  Roman  civil  law. 
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The  new  law  will  represent  chiefly 
the  work  and  views  of  the  four  lead- 
ing continental  powers  which  have  from 
the  beginning  been  the  most  active  in 
the  matter — France,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Italy.  All  these  coun- 
tries were  represented  by  men  of  ex- 
ceptional ability. 

The  uniform  law  consists  of,  there- 
fore, in  many  respects  a compromise 
between  the  German  and  French  legal 
systems,  both  of  which  have  formed 
the  model  for  many  other  states — but 
with  frank  departures  from  both  in 
favor  of  the  English  system  when  this 
was  believed  to  be  practicable. 

It  is  difficult  to  specify  instances  in 
a measure  consisting  of  so  many  de- 
tails and  in  character  so  highly  tech- 
nical, but  among  the  eases  in  which  the 
English  rule  has  prevailed  may  be  men- 
tioned the  option  given  to  contracting 
states  to  discard  the  specific  designation 
of  a bill  of  exchange  as  such,  in  order 
to  give  it  validity;  the  right  of  the 
drawer  of  a bill  to  draw  upon  himself ; 
the  recognition  of  presentment  for 
payment  through  a clearing-house;  the 
right  of  the  drawer  to  stipulate  for  in- 
definite extension  of  the  time  for  ac- 
ceptance of  a bill  payable  at  a fixed 
time  after  sight;  and  the  extension  of 
the  rule  of  force  majeure  to  cases  not 
purely  personal.  The  compromise  prop- 
osition, to  exclude  only  excuses  purely 
personal  to  the  person  charged  with 
the  presentment  of  the  bill,  opens  the 
door  to  excuses  due  to  railway  acci- 
dents, delays  in  the  mail,  and,  indeed, 
any  incident  affecting  a number  of  per- 
sons. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that 
the  uniform  law  will  not  establish  abso- 
lute uniformity,  even  among  those  pow- 
ers which  adopt  it,  but  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  come  as  close  to  uniformity 
as  possible  in  the  beginning.  The 
contracting  states  bind  themselves  to 
communicate  to  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  all  the  provisions  which 
they  may  enact  under  the  convention, 
and  such  information  is  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  government  of  the  Netherlands 
to  the  other  contracting  states.  In  re- 


sponse to  a suggestion  by  the  American 
delegate,  Charles  A.  Conant,  such  in- 
formation will  also  be  given  to  non- 
contracting states  which  were  repre- 
sented in  the  conference,  provided  they 
indicate  a desire  for  it  and  offer  to  give 
reciprocal  information  regarding  their 
own  legislation.  Each  contracting 
state  is  also  to  advise  the  Netherlands 
government  of  the  terms  which  in  its 
language  and  under  its  law  correspond 
to  the  designations  ‘‘bill  of  exchange" 
and  “promissory  note,"  and  states  hav- 
ing a common  language  are  to  agree 
among  themselves  upon  common  terms. 

In  the  field  of  the  check  the  confer- 
ence has  laid  down  a series  of  princi- 
ples which  are  recommended  to  the 
nowers  for  consideration,  but  which  are 
not  elaborated  into  the  form  of  a law. 
It  is  contemplated  that  after  a suffi- 
cient period  for  the  examination  of 
these  principles,  another  conference 
shall  be  held  for  reducing  them  to 
definite  and  final  form.  The  legisla- 
tion regarding  the  check  offers  a field 
for  innovation  and  development  in  the 
continental  countries  greater  in  some  re- 
spects than  that  regarding  the  bill  of 
exchange.  The  cumbersomeness  of  the 
present  check  system  on  the  continent 
and  its  inadequacy  to  the  needs  of 
modern  business  were  recognized  by 
many  of  the  continental  delegates  them- 
selves, but  they  are  hampered  in  mak- 
ing changes  by  fiscal  requirements  and 
by  long  established  customs.  One 
great  step  has  been  taken,  however,  to 
popularize  the  check  and  add  to  its 
safety  as  a means  of  making  payment. 
This  is  the  adoption,  almost  in  every 
detail,  of  the  English  system  of  “the 
crossed  check." 

Already  France  and  Belgium  have 
taken  steps  to  authorize  the  use  of  this 
supple  instrument  of  credit,  without 
waiting  for  international  sanction,  and 
many  states  came  to  the  conference 
with  a strong  predisposition  towards 
the  English  svstem.  This  is  a great 
step  and  one  likely  ultimately  to  have 
important  economic  consequences  and  to 
lead  to  still  broader  reforms  when  an- 
other conference  is  assembled.  The 
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delegates  were  less  receptive  towards 
the  system  of  the  certified  check,  as 
used  in  America. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  conference  may 
be  said  to  have  accomplished  all  that 
was  expected  by  those  who  organized 
it  four  years  ago.  There  appears  to 
be  little  doubt  that  the  leading  pow- 
ers of  the  continent  will  enact  the  uni- 
form law  as  soon  as  their  legislative 
machinery  can  be  set  in  operation,  and 


that  their  example  will  be  followed  by 
the  smaller  continental  powers  and 
those  of  Latin  America.  Several  years 
will  be  required  for  these  measures,  but 
when  they  have  become  effective  there 
will  be  substantially  but  two  systems 
of  law  in  the  world  governing  the  bill 
of  exchange — the  realm  of  the  uniform 
law  and  that  of  the  Anglo-American 
law,  and  all  will  have  many  provisions 
in  common. 


SOCIAL,  INDUSTRIAL  AND  CIVIC  PROGRESS 

By  Ralph  M.  Easley,  Chairman  Executive  Council  National  Civic 

Federation 


EDITORIAL  NOTE.-1 There  is  a tendency 
in  these  times  toward  undue  castigation  of 
self.  A great  deal  of  energy  is  expended  in 
finding  fault  with  everything  apd  everybody. 
Our  institutions  are  declared  to  be  all  wrong, 
and  things  are  going  to  the  bad  generally. 
It  is  therefore  a real  pleasure  to  find  some- 
one who  gives  us  concrete  facts  showing 
that  things  are  not  quite  so  hopeless  as  the 
prophets  of  despair  would  have  us  believe. 
That  many  men  and  women  are  working  un- 
selfishly and  effectively  in  the  material  and 
moral  uplift  of  the  country.  This  is  the 
hopeful  message  contained  in  the  following 
address  of  Ralph  M.  Easley,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Fourth  National  Conservation  Congress.  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  October  1. 

IN  viewr  of  the  fact  that  the  w’ork  of  the 
Committee  on  Civics  was  not  outlined  at 
the  time  it  wras  organized,  and  as  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  national  officers  of  the 
Conservation  Congress  that  its  wrork  should 
not  duplicate  nor  overlap  the  work  of  other 
organizations,  the  mapping  out  of  a prac- 
tical programme  for  the  committee  was  de- 
ferred until  this  meeting  of  the  congress. 

Recognizing  this  situation.  Secretary  Shipp 
suggested  that  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Civics,  should  briefly  review  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  by  others  in 
this  country  along  industrial,  social  and 
civic  lines.  This  seemed  to  me  wise  be- 
cause at  a gathering  of  this  kind,  which 
will  discuss  conditions  that  call  for  im- 
provements, it  might  be  helpful  to  note  what 
progress  our  country  has  already  made 
along  these  lines.  To  look  back  adown  the 
slopes  we  have  so  painfully  and  undaunted- 
ly climbed  in  advancing  to  our  present 
plane  of  material  and  moral  welfare,  far 
from  inspiring  us  with  a smug  complacency, 
should  heighten  our  resolves  and  give  re- 
newed energy  and  freshness  of  spirit. 

Ax  Exgi.isii  Newspaper's  Criticism  of  Our 
Social  axd  Civic  Coxnmoxs. 

Another  reason  for  accepting  the  sugges- 
tion is  that  I had  just  read  in  an  English 


newspaper  a sweeping  and  vitriolic  criti- 
cism of  our  social  and  civic  conditions.  Our 
unkind  critic  spoke  of  us  as  a people  so 
utterly  hound  up  in  the  worship  of  the 
“almighty  dollar”  that  we  had  lost  whatever 
social  vision  might  have  illumined  the 
minds  of  our  fathers.  To  all  sense  of  so- 
cial righteousness  we  were  as  a people  piti- 
ably indifferent.  In  mill,  factory  and  mine 
our  working  people  slaved;  in  tenement  and 
farmhouse  our  poor  lived,  little  if  any 
better  than  the  poorest  of  Europe’s  poor; 
our  sick  and  otherwise  helpless  were  scarce- 
ly given  a thought.  Politically  we  were 
rotten  to  the  core,  statesmanship  and  graft 
going  hand  in  hand. 

That,  in  short,  ours  was  a dog-eat-dog 
civilization,  and  that  the  only  direction  in 
which  light  might  be  seen  breaking  was  in 
the  “fact  that  making  headway  among  the 
wisest  and  most  far-seeing  Americans  was 
the  conviction  that  American  institutions 
were  a failure!’* 

The  editorial  concluded  with  the  state- 
ment that  if  anyone  considered  that  it  wras 
biased  or  materially  different  from  the  true 
state  of  affairs  in  America,  all  such  skep- 
tical readers  need  do  was  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  writings  and  speeches 
of  American  sociologists  and  magazine 
writers  or  to  converse  with  any  of  that 
“dwindling  proportion”  of  our  well-in- 
formed  citizens  to  whom  human  values  are 
not  a mere  academic  phrase  or  an  abstrac- 
tion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  before  such 
a discriminating  audience  as  this  that  our 
English  critic  might  have  used  his  columns 
to  better  advantage  if  he  had  differentiated 
between  'Sociologists  and  magazine  writers 
who  seek  our  country’s  good  and  those  who 
seek  only  its  destruction — a very  important 
differentiation  to  make  at  this  time. 

In  fact,  our  critic  may  he  a socialist  him- 
self, w’ho  is  only  passing  along  to  England 
the  general  cry  of  the  socialist  editors, 
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preachers  and  college  professors  of  this 
country,  that  “whatever  is,  is  wrong;”  and 
that  there  is  a great  unrest  in  the  indus- 
trial world  which  will,  sooner  or  later,  burst 
out  in  volcanic  force  and  engulf  us  in  a 
terrible  cataclysm — all  of  which  is  unspeak- 
able rot. 

I think  I am  in  a position  through  the 
organization  with  which  I am  connected 
(composed  as  it  is  of  the  representatives  of 
the  great  labor,  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
banking,  commercial,  educational  and  pro- 
fessional organizations  to  know  something 
about  this  “great  unrest”  upon  which  the 
socialists  and  other  radical  writers  and 
speakers  declaim  so  much,  and  I can  assure 
you  that  the  only  unrest  in  the  industrial 
and  social  fields  that  I can  discern  is  that 
wholesome,  normal  unrest  which  comes 
through  the  education  of  the  people,  a bet- 
ter understanding  of  their  rights  as  work- 
ers and  the  translation  of  that  knowledge 
through  the  labor  unions  and  other  social 
and  economic  organizations  into  concrete 
demands  for  better  living  conditions. 

The  Country  Not  Going  Backward  But 
Forward. 

But  let  us  take  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
situation  and  see  whether  we  are  advancing 
or  going  backward.  I think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  following  bare  outline  of 
a few  of  the  important  achievements  and 
the  work  now  being  done  by  organizations 
and  movements  of  public-spirited  citizens 
is  inspiring  and  encouraging. 

Let  us  start  with  the  industrial  gains. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  railway  brotherhoods  have  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years  secured  better  wages  and 
working  conditions  for  millions  of  wage 
earners  and  the  eight-hour  day  for  hundreds 
of  thousands,  and  they  have  developed  a 
system  of  collective  bargaining  and  meth- 
ods of  conciliation  and  arbitration  that  are 
reducing  the  number  of  industrial  disturln 
ances.  To  get  a clear  idea  of  what  this 
means  in  terms  of  progress,  let  us  consider 
that  while  in  the  past  six  months  500,000 
coal  miners  and  their  employers  have  made 
■contracts  covering  wages,  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  for  a term  of  four 
years;  all  the  railroads  east  of  Chicago  are 
arbitrating  their  differences  with  their 
thousands  and  thousands  of  engineers, 
trainmen,  conductors  and  so  on;  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  carpenters,  brick- 
layers, painters,  plasterers  and  others  of 
the  thirty-five  crafts  involved  in  the  build- 
ing industry  have  made  contracts  with 
associations  of  builders  all  over  the  land 
from  Maine  to  California;  while  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  great  daily  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States  have  made  a 
five-year  contract  with  their  printers,  press- 
men, stereotypers,  etc.;  and  the  street  rail- 
way employees  in  many  great  cities  and 
many  others  of  the  135  crafts  belonging  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have 


made  satisfactory  contracts  with  their  em- 
ployers— I say,  let  us  consider  that  while 
this  is  what  is  going  on  to-day  in  this 
country,  we  shall  not  have  to  go  very  far 
back  into  history  to  find  the  time  when  it 
was  a penal  offense  for  a man  to  join  a 
labor  organization,  or  for  workers  to  ask 
collectively  for  an  increase  in  wages,  and 
to  find  that,  while  we  are  now  legislating  in 
the  interest  of  the  employee  for  a mini- 
mum wage,  at  that  time  the  effort  of  legis- 
lation was  for  a maximum  wage  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  employer. 

In  the  meantime,  the  State  factory  legis- 
lation has  revolutionized  the  methods  of 
sanilation  in  the  workshops  of  the  country 
and  is  safeguarding  better  and  better  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  the  workers. 

Employers  are  making  increased  pro- 
vision for  the  welfare  of  their  employees 
through  sanitary  and  safe  work  places,  op- 
portunities for  recreation  and  education, 
model  homes  rented  or  sold,  and  relief 
funds  for  sickness,  accident  and  death  bene- 
fits, as  well  as  old  age  pensions,  all 
affecting  millions  of  railroad,  factory,  mine 
and  department  store  workers. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  has 
led  a campaign  that  in  ten  years  has  se- 
cured wholesome  legislation  in  practically 
every  State  in  the  Union,  reducing  hours 
of  labor,  prohibiting  children  under  four- 
teen years  of  age  from  working  in  factories, 
mines  and  mills,  and  preventing  night  work 
for  women  and  children  in  many  places. 

The  tenement  house  reform  movement  in 
New  York  alone,  where  the  problems  are 
greatest,  has  made  seventy-five  per  cent, 
improvement  in  fifteen  years;  and  as  an 
example  of  the  growing  recognition  by  big 
business  of  its  social  responsibility,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  when  the  Supreme 
Court  upset  the  Tenement  House  Law  and 
by  a decision  wiped  out  all  that  had  been 
accomplished  in  twelve  years  through  the 
tenement  house  agitation,  the  allied  real 
estate  interests  in  New  York  joined  with 
the  tenement  house  reformers  in  securing 
the  passage  of  a State  law  and  a city  ordi- 
nance correcting  the  defects. 

Amazing  in  magnitude  and  usefulness  are 
the  health  organizations,  public  and  pri- 
vate, devoted  to  securing  more  efficient 
methods  of  sanitation  and  the  prevention 
of  disease,  recent  statistics  in  New  York 
city  showing  as  a result  of  such  work  that 
the  mortality  rate  has  decreased  fifty  per 
cent,  in  fifty  years. 

There  are  various  national  and  local  or- 
ganizations devoted  to  the  protection  and 
education  of  the  millions  of  immigrants 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  have  land- 
ed on  these  shores  in  the  past  ten  years, 
and  whose  assimilation  and  adaptation  to 
American  standards  and  conditions  have 
constituted  one  of  the  problems  of  the  age. 

There  are  thousands  of  non-sectarian 
hospitals  and  institutions  for  the  scientific 
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care  of  dependents,  defectives  and  de- 
linquents. 

Splendid  work  is  being  done  by  the  great 
charity  organization  movement  which  is 
teaching  independence  and  thrift  through 
its  penny  provident  societies,  and  which 
has  organized  some  of  the  most  important 
preventive  and  remedial  agencies. 

The  National  Federation  of  Remedial 
Loan  Societies  covers  twenty-eight  cities, 
where  societies  lend  money  to  the  poor  at 
reasonable  rates  to  protect  them  from  the 
loan  sharks,  the  New  York  organization 
alone  having  a fund  of  millions  for  this 
purpose.  A rapidly  increasing  number  of 
large  employers  have  changed  their  attitude 
towards  their  employees,  in  that  they  now 
aid  instead  of  discharging  those  who  incur 
debt — the  latter  policy  having  played  di- 
rectly into  the  hands  of  the  loan  sharks. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education  has  brought 
the  manufacturers1  associations  and  the 
labor  organizations  into  harmonious  sup- 
port of  the  measure  providing  a Federal 
appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for  industrial 
education  of  the  young  workers  in  towns 
and  cities,  whether  in  factories,  stores  or 
offices,  and  including  domestic  science  for 
the  girls.  The  measure  also  provides  an 
equal  amount  for  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  farmers. 

The  tremendous  programme  of  construc- 
tive work  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  I^abor  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  the  interest  of  the  workingmen  and  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  farm- 
ers should  alone  silence  our  Engu^n  scoffer. 
The  recent  establishment  of  the  Children’s 
Bureau  is  an  achievement  of  which  humani- 
tarians may  well  be  proud. 

The  public  school  system  and  other  free 
educational  institutions  enable  the  children 
in  this  country  to-day  to  receive  twelve 
times  as  much  schooling  as  their  grand- 
parents— 'a  tremendous  factor  in  our  ad- 
vancement of  itself  and  one  that  readily  ac- 
counts for  much  of  the  unrest  without 
which  no  progress  could  come. 

The  universities,  especially  the  State  in- 
stitutions, have  in  the  past  ten  years  en- 
larged the  scope  of  their  work  to  such  an 
extent  that  many  of  them  can  be  classed 
as  leaders  in  what  are  termed  the  “uplift 
movements”  of  the  day.  A complete  cata- 
logue of  the  public  work  done  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  alone  would  be  a reve- 
lation. 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  Society 
of  America  and  other  recreation  move- 
ments are  assisting  in  the  development  of 
children’s  playgrounds  in  parks  and  schools 
and  are  bringing  health  and  good  cheer  to 
congested  centres. 

The  association  for  Labor  Legislation  is 
working  jointly  with  the  American  Medical 
Association  to  safeguard  wage  earners 
against  occupational  diseases.  . 

The  American  Bankers*  Association  is 


organizing  a movement  to  help  the  farmers 
of  the  country  develop  idle  land  in  the 
effort  to  decrease  the  cost  of  living. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  to 
those  who  are  alarmed  over  the  high  cost  of 
living,  and  that  is  about  all  of  us,  is  the 
recognition  by  the  farmers,  State  agricult- 
ural colleges  and  railroads  of  the  necessity 
of  introducing  up-to-date  methods  for 
raising  and  marketing  grain,  live  stock, 
fruit,  dairy  produce,  etc.  Only  last  week 
I read  the  announcement  of  a convention 
called  in  Kansas  where  three  thousand  dele- 
gates will  meet  to  consider  this  very  ques- 
tion of  improving  the  methods  of  farming. 
These  delegates  will  represent  not  only 
farmers  but  also  the  bankers,  merchants, 
wage  earners  and  all  divisions  of  society. 

It  would  take  a volume  to  describe  even 
in  outline  the  great  social  and  economic 
reforms  being  promoted  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Harriman,  Mrs. 
Russell  Sage  and  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
whose  $60,000,000  gift  covers  the  promo- 
tion and  development  of  the  high  school 
system  in  the  Southern  States  and  the  pro- 
motion of  higher  education  throughout 
the  United  States,  while  his  Sanitary 
Commission  has  discovered  and  is  eradi- 
cating the  hookworm  disease  in  the  South. 
The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington,  with 
an  endowment  of  $22,000,000,  was  founded 
to  encourage  in  the  broadest  and  most  lib- 
eral manner  investigation,  research  and  dis- 
covery, and  the  application  of  knowl- 
edge to  the  improvement  of  mankind,  while 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  with  its  $15,000,000  en- 
dowment, provides  retiring  pensions  for  the 
teachers  of  universities,  colleges  and  tech- 
nical schools.  The  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, endowed  by  Mrs.  Sage  with  $10,000,- 
000,  has  for  its  purpose  the  improvement  of 
social  and  living  conditions  in  the  United 
Slates  of  America. 

There  are  the  tremendous  achievements 
through  the  institutional  work  of  the 
churches  of  all  denominations.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  efforts  in  the  live  church  of 
to-day  are  devoted  to  material  welfare,  as 
is  evidenced  bv  the  especial  care  of  the 
orphan,  the  sick  and  the  poor  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholic  Church;  the  great  Hebrew 
philanthropic  and  educational  agencies;  and 
such  single  illustrations  as  the  social  work 
outlined  in  the  handbooks  just  issued  by 
Trinity  and  St.  George’s  parishes  in  New 
York — the  former  being  a revelation  to 
those  who  believed  that  the  millions  of 
Trinity  Church  were  being  used  only  for 
commercial  profits. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
with  its  tremendous  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
w'hile  organized  primarily  to  promote  the 
spiritual  growth  of  young  men,  has  lately, 
under  its  “physical  and  social  well-being” 
clause,  gone  into  the  field  of  industrial  bet- 
terment with  conspicuous  success. 

The  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Move- 
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lnent  and  the  Federation  of  Churches,  rep- 
resenting many  million  members  of  Prot- 
estant denominations  have  recently  adopted 
broad  programmes  of  industrial  and  social 
reform. 

There  are  the  movements  to  suppress  the 
social  evil,  known  as  the  Federation  of 
Sex  Hygiene;  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  So- 
ciety, with  its  wonderrully  comprehensive 
and  successful  efforts  in  fighting  the  great 
white  plague;  the  Red  Cross  Society  which, 
in  addition  to  relieving  distress  in  great 
disasters,  has  fostered  with  marked  success 
annual  competitive  drills  of  “first-aid” 
crews  from  the  mines;  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  inculcating  patriotism  and 
good  citizenship;  the  National  Consumers’ 
League;  the  New  York  Museum  of  Safety 
and  Sanitation;  and  hundreds  of  other  or- 
ganizations and  movements  devoted  to  hu- 
man betterment  too  numerous  even  to  men- 
tion by  title. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  there  is  the  edu- 
cational work  being  done  by  The  National 
Civic  Federation  through  its  Departments 
on  Conciliation,  Compensation  for  Injured 
Workmen,  Industrial  Welfare,  Pure  Food 
and  Drugs,  Reform  in  I^egal  Procedure,  Reg- 
ulation of  Interstate  and  Municipal  Utili- 
ties, Regulation  of  Industrial  Corporations 
and  Uniform  State  Legislation. 

As  much  of  the  work  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  The  National  Civic  Federation 
called  for  uniform  State  legislation,  a spe- 
cial department  was  organized  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws. 

The  importance  of  uniformity  to  all  busi- 
ness and  commercial  institutions  is  clear- 
ly recognized,  when  we  consider  that  our 
larger  corporations — such  as  the  railroads, 
telegraph,  insurance,  banking  and  trust 
companies  and,  in  fact,  so  far  as  taxation 
is  concerned,  all  manufacturing  concerns 
whose  plants  are  in  different  States — are 
subject  to  forty-eight  masters,  each  with 
a mind  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
others.  The  “interminable”  law’s  delay,  the 
clashing  of  the  States  upon  the  question  of 
regulation  of  corporations  and  combina- 
tions, the  diversity  of  State  laws  on  ordi- 
nary commercial  matters,  such  as  ware- 
house receipts,  bills  of  lading  and  negotiable 
notes,  the  urgent  need  for  a uniform  bill 
on  compensation  for  industrial  accidents, 
all  give  emphasis  to  the  need  for  uniformity. 
But  even  this  chaotic  legislative  situation 
shows  encouraging  signs  of  clearing  up. 

Ethical  Standards  Conspicuously  Higher. 

So  much  for  progress  along  industrial 
and  social  lines;  but  we  have  made  and  are 
making  just  as  great  progress  in  this  coun- 
try alone  other  lines  that  affect  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people.  And  also  our 
ethical  standards  and  our  aspirations  are 
conspicuously  higher.  For  instance: 

Within  the  past  twenty  years  there  has 
been  a most  remarkable  gain  in  the  popular 


concept  of  the  relation  of  industrial,  rail- 
way and  municipal  utility  corporations  to 
the  public.  The  large  corporations  called 
trusts  have  been  taught  even  in  the  past 
five  years  that  they  must  recognize  certain 
“rules  of  the  game”  that  give  their  com- 
petitors a chance  and  what  is  wholesome 
about  this  from  the  ethical  standpoint  is 
that  they  now  admit  the  justice  of  these 
changed  conditions. 

The  abolition  of  rebates  and  free  passes 
and  the  placing  of  railroad,  telegraph,  tele- 
phone and  express  companies  absolutely 
under  the  regulatory  power  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  are  so  far- 
reaching  that  the  benefits  to  the  people 
are  impossible  to  measure.  From  Federal 
regulation  of  railroads,  it  was  only  a step 
to  State  regulation  of  street  railway,  gas 
and  electric  light  companies. 

The  idea  that  railways  or  big  corpora- 
tions are  masters  of  the  people  has  been 
dissipated. 

'lo-day,  through  insistent  demand  of  the 
people  for  publicity,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
big  business  of  the  country  is  being  done 
behind  glass  doors.  The  improved  methods 
of  doing  business  adopted  by  banks,  trust 
companies  and  insurance  companies  during 
the  past  five  years  would  alone  justify 
this  statement. 

In  practically  five  years,  thanks  to  the 
great  educational  work  of  the  National 
Conservation  Congress,  there  has  been  a 
complete  transformation  of  the  public  mind 
in  the  matter  of  proper  control  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  such  as  our  public  lands, 
timber  and  water  power.  It  w?as  not  many 
years  ago,  when  I was  living  in  the  West, 
that  it  was  considered  a smart  thing  to 
“grab  off”  all  public  land  that  one  could 
get  hold  of.  This  was  generally  accom- 
plished by  taking  land  in  the  name  of  your 
mother  and  father  and  all  your  children, 
past,  present  and  future,  and  it  was  not 
bad  form  even  to  use  your  neighbor’s  name 
in  taking  up  claims  I found  my  own  name 
had  been  used  in  three  or  four  different 
counties  by  some  of  my  ambitious  neigh- 
bors. 


Progressing  Politically,  Too. 


Politically  speaking,  we  have  progressed 
from  the  state  where  our  elections  were 
great  public  scandals  and  where  primary 
elections  were  “free-for-alls,”  with  no  legal 
status  whatever,  to  a day  when,  thanks  to 
the  Australian  ballot  law,  ballot-box  stuff- 
ing is  practically  unknown  and  primaries 
are  generally  so  conducted  that  the  voters 
control. 

Campaign  contributions  that  were  largely 
responsible  for  corruption  in  politics  and 
legislation  are  now  by  law  made  public  to 
the  world. 

The  initiative,  referendum  and  direct  pri- 
mary have  been  adopted  in  some  form  in 
two-thirds  of  the  States  and  in  over  200 
cities  the  commission  form  of  government. 
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often  with  a recall  attachment,  has  been 
adopted.  These  measures,  whether  they 
prove  to  be  practical  reforms  or  not — and 
there  are  many  who  doubt  that — undeniably 
testify  to  the  paramount  power  of  those 
agitating  for  a so-called  “progressive  pro- 
gramme,” they  ail  being  opposed  by  what 
are  termed  the  “reactionaries.” 

The  civil  service,  from  being  a thing  de- 
tested by  nearly  everybody  twenty  years 
ago,  is  so  popular  to-day  that  political  par- 
ties are  vying  with  each  other  to  see  which 
can  include  the  largest  number  of  civil  em- 
ployees. The  President  is  now  recommend- 
ing that  even  all  fourth-class  postmasters 
be  taken  from  under  the  political  broker- 
age offices  of  the  Congressmen  and  placed 
under  the  civil  service  law. 

The  government  of  cities,  which  has  been 
the  burning  shame  of  this  country,  as  it 
was  in  the  early  days  of  every  other  coun- 
ty is  slowly  but  surely  becoming  more  de- 
cent and  effective.  The  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  the  hundreds  of 
local  municipal  reform  associations,  and  the 
National  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
with  its  local  bureaus,  furnish  abundant 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  is  not 
only  making  an  exhaustive  and  painstaking 
analysis  of  administrative  methods  in  many 
large  cities,  and  installing  more  up-to-date 
and  efficient  systems,  but  it  also  has  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Federal  Government  to  have 
a similar  investigation  made  in  its  various 
departments.  It  has,  in  addition,  organized 
a training  school  to  meet  the  demand  for 
municipal  experts. 

The  administration  of  justice  and  the  in- 
fluence of  wealth  upon  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  have  been  revolutionized  in  the  past 
ten  years.  It  used  to  be  charged  that  the 
criminal  courts  convicted  only  the  poor  and 
released  the  rich,  whereas  to-day  the  peni- 
tentiary that  has  not  a half-dozen  or  more 
bankers  or  rich  malefactors  within  its  walls 
is  the  exception.  There  is  no  man  or  cor- 
poration so  powerful  to-day  as  to  be  im- 
mune from  attack  by  the  government  when 
violating  the  law. 

The  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
National  Civic  Federation  are  jointly  work- 
ing to  bring  about  a reform  in  legal  pro- 
cedure which  will  wipe  out  unnecessary  de- 
lays and  cost  in  litigation,  thereby  opening 
the  courts  more  freely  to  the  wage  earner. 

Five  years  ago  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a Pure  Food  and  Drug  I^w.  To-dav 
there  is  a Federal  Act  which  has  been  made 
the  basis  of  legislation  in  thirty-five  States, 
and  in  another  five  years  it  is  likelv  to  be 
practically  impossible  for  misbranders  or 
adulterators  of  food  and  drugs  to  live  out- 
side of  our  penal  institutions. 

The  rural  free  delivery,  the  postal  sav- 
ings bank  and  the  parcels  post,  are  all  great 
advances  from  which  the  farmers  largely 
benefit. 

The  building  and  loan  associations  and 


savings  banks,  unknown  in  early  days,  are 
great  aid  to  wage  earners. 

In  other  words,  reform  is  writ  large  over 
all  sections  of  the  country  and  all  classes  of 
society.  There  are: 

Over  2000  boards  of  trade  and  chambers 
of  commerce,  at  least  half  of  whose  efforts 
are  directed  towards  municipal  and  indus- 
trial reforms,  and  the  other  half  to  com- 
mercial reforms  j 

Thousands  of  church  societies  and  com- 
mittees aiding  in  the  improvement  of  indus- 
trial, social  and  political  conditions  in  their 
respective  localities; 

Thousands  of  women’s  clubs,  representing 
over  2,000,000  of  the  brightest  and  most  en- 
ergetic women  of  our  nation,  devoted  to  se- 
curing civic  improvement,  factory  legislation 
and  reforms  in  public  schools,  to  spreading 
information  upon  social  hygiene  ana  domes- 
tic science  and  working  for  the  protection 
of  women  and  the  redemption  of  unfortu- 
nate ones; 

Thirty  thousand  labor  organizations,  whose 
purpose  is  not  only  to  secure  better  working 
conditions,  better  wages  and  a shorter  work 
day  for  wage  earners,  but  also  to  lift  them 
to  a higher  plane  of  citizenship;  and 

Millions  of  farmers  who,  through  granges, 
alliances  and  institutes,  are  working  not 
only  to  improve  the  home  life  on  the  farm, 
but  to  educate  their  children  in  the  use  of 
better  and  more  scientific  methods  of  pro- 
duction. 

Pretty  fair,  is  it  not,  for  a people  whom 
our  English  critics  and  our  American  so- 
cialists say  are  bereft,  or  almost  so,  of  a 
social  sense? 

And  it  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that 
this  r£sum£  does  not  refer  to  progress  in 
science,  invention  and  the  arts,  nor  is  at- 
tention called  to  the  fact  that  never  before 
in  the  history  of  this  country  were  the  basic 
conditions  better  than  they  are  now,  despite 
the  fact  that  a national  political  campaign 
is  supposed  to  be  on. 


Ideal  Not  Yet  Reached. 


But  while  the  progress  made  has  been  so 
tremendous  that  we  do  not  realize  it,  on 
none  of  these  lines  is  it  contended  that  any- 
thing near  the  ideal  has  been  reached. 
There  are  yet  very  many  black  places  and 
perplexing  problems  demanding  attention  on 
the  part  of  those  who  love  their  fellow  men. 
But  the  same  courage,  intelligence  and  hu- 
roanitarianism  that  have  accomplished  so 
much  will  not  now  falter,  but  will  press  for- 
ward. 

Many  in  this  audience  may  conclude  that 
I am  unduly  optimistic  and  that  I am  able 
only  to  see  the  good,  but  I can  assure  you 
that  I know  something  as  well  about  the 
ills  of  society;  for  instance,  I could  cite 
from  the  records  of  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Civic  Federation  alone 
a catalogue  of  industrial  horrors  showing 
where  greedy  and  thoughtless,  if  not  unfeel- 
ing and  criminal,  employers  are  grossly  and 
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outrageously  mistreating  tin?  wage  earners 
in  their  employ,  paying  them  atrociously 
low  wages,  working  them  excessively  long 
hours  and  giving  no  consideration  to  the 
comforts  or  decencies  that  a humane  em- 
ployer would  furnish.  But  also  from  that 
same  record  I could  show  that  all  such  evns 
are  being  met  hy  other  employers,  justify- 
ing the  belief  that,  through  education  and 
proper  agitation,  the  remaining  sore  spots 
can  be  removed.  I^ast  year  one  great  cor- 
poration alone  spent  five  millions  of  dollars 
in  betterment  work,  including  a gradual 
shortening  of  the  working  time,  in  its  plan 
for  improving  conditions,  and  several  large 
corporations,  operating  night  and  day,  have 
gone  from  two  twelve-hour  shifts  to  three 
eight-hour  shifts  without  decrease  of  pay. 

As  a concrete  example  of  the  result  of 
agitation  and  education  there  can  be  no 
better  illustration  than  the  present  wide- 
spread sentiment  in  favor  of  legal  enact- 
ments requiring  compensation  to  injured 
wage  earners  in  lieu  of  the  old  employers* 
liability  system.  This  revulsion  of  senti- 
ment has  been  brought  about  by  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation  and  other  organiza- 
tions within  the  past  five  years,  fourteen 
States  already  having  passed  workmen’s 
compensation  law’s. 


I am  happy  to  state  that  a movement  is 
now  on  foot  to  make  a painstaking  inquiry 
into  the  progess  made  during  the  past  fifty 
years  in  the  directions  indicated,  with  a view 
not  only  to  discovering  the  good,  but  also 
to  ascertaining  w'hat  social  ana  economic  ills 
remain  to  be  eradicated,  and  to  propose*  as 
far  as  possible,  practical  remedies  therefor. 

It  is  believed  that  a movement  w’hich  will 
recognize  the  good  and  sincerely  seek  to 
remedy  the  wrong  wrould  be  more  effective 
in  accomplishing  reform  than  one  designed 
only  to  tear  down  and  destroy. 

It  w’ere  w’ell,  and  with  this  suggestion  I 
conclude,  if  at  all  future  gatherings  of  this 
great  organization  some  such  counting  of 
the  milestones  passed  were  to  be  made  a 
feature.  There  is  good  reason  for  this. 
There  are  among  our  ninety  millions  of  peo- 
ple many  who,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in- 
terpret such  occasions  as  this  as  diagnostic 
of  a body-social  sick  nigh  unto  death  as  the 
result  of  neglect.  They  do  not  know — and 
the  fault  is  not  wholly  theirs — that  the  pa- 
tient, far  from  being  in  extremis,  is  in  better 
condition  than  ever  before,  that  w’hat  to  them 
is  a death  chamber  consultation  is  merely  an 
evidence  of  periodical  stock  taking  in  terms 
of  social  health  and  welfare. 


THE  AVERAGE  BOOK 

By  Edgar  G.  Alcorn 


COME  banks  keep  a book  m which 
^ are  recorded  the  average  monthly 
and  yearly  balances  of  each  of  de- 
positors. This  book  is  called  the 
“Average  Book”  and  is  kept  for  the 
convenience  and  information  of  the  of- 
ficers and  directors.  It  is  also  useful 
in  compiling  statistics  and  in  passing 
upon  loans. 

The  majority  of  banks  do  not  keep 
an  average  book  because  of  the  time 
and  labor  required.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  real  demand  for  it  except  in  large 
banks.  In  small  banks  the  cashiers  are 
generally  personally  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  depositors,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent familiar  with  their  accounts.  They 
keep  in  pretty  close  touch  with  the  in- 
dividual ledger  by  going  through  it  at 
regular  intervals. 

The  cashier  usually  has  the  ledger 
within  easy  reach  at  directors'  meet- 


ings, and  if  any  particular  information 
is  wanted  concerning  any  of  the  ac- 
counts, the  accounts  themselves  may  be 
easily  referred  to.  It  is  only  occa- 
sionally that  the  average  monthly  bal- 
ance of  any  particular  account  is  de- 
sired, and  in  such  case  it  may  be  quick- 
ly figured  or  approximated. 

In  large  banks,  however,  the  average 
book  is  really  indispensable,  as  it  Is  of 
much  importance  and  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
bank  to  always  have  at  hand  the  aver- 
age balances  of  all  depositors  month 
by  month  and  year  by  year.  There 
are,  of  course,  so  many  accounts  that 
they  cannot  keep  in  close  touch  wish 
the  individual  ledgers  like  the  country 
banker.  Neither  would  it  be  possible 
for  them  to  consult  the  ledger  or  the 
bookkeeper  every  time  any  information 
was  desired  concerning  a deposi tot's  ac- 
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FIGURE  1. — AVERAGE  BOOK,  LEFT-HAND  PAGE 
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FIGURE  2. AVERAGE  BOOK,  RIGHT-HAND  PAGE 


count.  It  is  often  imperative  that  the 
cashier  or  other  officer  of  the  bank  know 
at  once  the  average  state  of  a deposi- 
tor’s account  for  some  months  or  years 
back,  and  without  the  average  book  the 
bank  might  suffer  a costly  delay. 

The  average  book  is  of  value  espe- 
cially at  directors’  meetings.  The  book 
is  perhaps  referred  to  in  considering 
nearly  every  application  for  a loan. 
The  average  monthly  balances  will  re- 


veal the  character  and  standing  of  any 
particular  depositor’s  account  covering 
a lomr  period.  It  will  show  how  much 
profit  or  how  much  loss  it  has  been  to 
the  bank,  and  whether  or  not  his  bal- 
ance has  steadily  grown  or  gradually 
decreased.  This  usually  tells  the  story 
of  his  business — whether  he  is  making 
money  or  losing  ground. 

The  most  convenient  ruling  for  the 
average  book  corresponds  to  that  of 
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FIGURE  3. — DAILY  BALANCES,  I EFT-HAND  PAGE 


Figures  1 and  2.  The  names  of  the 
depositors  are  written  in  alphabetical 
order  at  the  extreme  left  margin  on  the 
left-hand  page.  The  depositor’s  busi- 
ness, or  any  other  memorandum,  is  en- 
tered in  the  next  space.  Following  this 
is  a column  for  entering  the  years  in 
which  the  average  monthlv  balances  are 
recorded.  The  next  twelve  columns  are 
for  each  month  of  the  year  in  which 
the  average  balances  are  entered.  The 
last  column  is  for  the  yearly  average 
balances. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  parallel 
lines  on  which  the  names  of  the  de- 
positors are  written  are  rather  wide 
apart,  there  being  three  lines  across 
the  columns  for  balances  to  every  one 
of  these.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  book  last  three  years,  as 
opposite  each  name  the  average  bal- 
ances for  three  years  may  be  entered. 
The  illustrations  make  further  explana- 
tion unnecessary. 

The  method  of  averaging  an  account, 
while  requiring  a great  deal  of  clerical 
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work,  is  simple.  You  take  the  balance 
of  each  day  of  the  month,  add  them 
together,  and  divide  by  the  actual  num- 
ber of  working  days  in  that  month.  In 
figuring  averages,  however,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  put  down  every  figure  of 
which  the  balance  is  composed,  but  the 
balances  are  entered  only  in  hundreds 
and  thousands — that  is  a balance  of 
$5280.50  is  entered  as  $5200. 

To  facilitate  figuring  the  average 
monthly  balances  some  banks  keep  in 
connection  with  the  average  book  the 
'‘Depositors*  Daily  Balance  Book/’  in 
which  are  recorded  the  daily  balances 
of  every  account.  The  depositors* 
names  are  written  in  alphabetical  order 
down  the  left  margin,  and  the  book  is 


ruled  across  the  double  page  with 
twenty-seven  columns,  this  being  enough 
for  the  working  days  of  any  month. 
Only  one  column  is  required  for  each 
day  as  overdrafts  are  not  of  frequent 
occurrence  and  may  be  entered  in  red 
ink.  Figures  2 and  3 show  the  usual 
ruling  of  this  book. 

Many  banks  object  to  this  book  on 
account  of  the  immense  amount  of  cler- 
ical work  required.  In  large  banks  it 
requires  nearly  all  the  time  of  one 
clerk  to  “operate**  the  average  book 
and  the  daily  balance  book.  In  most  of 
these  banks,  however,  these  books  are 
of  great  value  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  pay  for  their  “keep.** 


A PROOF  OF  THE  MORNING’S  CLEARINGS 


By  Charles  P.  Schumacher 


AT  half-past  nine  or  no  later  than 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  the 
checks  on  the  various  banks  in  town 
have  already  been  listed  and  have  been 
packed  off  for  the  clearing-house.  By 
that  time  probably  not  many  checks 
have  come  in  over  the  counter  that  need 
to  be  presented  immediately,  as  we  are 
safe  in  holding  most  of  them  over.  Just 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  deal  with 
us  we  will  still  send  such  checks  through 
the  clearings  as  are  of  unusually  large 
amounts  and  such  as  are  drawn  by 
chronic  over-drawers. 

Outside  of  the  morning’s  mail,  there- 
fore, few  checks  have  come  in  that 
need  to  be  presented  at  once  at  the 
paying  bank.  Few  checks  other  than 
those  sent  in  by  correspondents,  there- 
fore, are  added  to  the  clearing-house 
lists  which  had  been  already  made  up 
on  the  previous  evening  from  checks 
cashed  and  deposited  on  that  day.  Con- 
sequently the  items  which  are  appended 
to  the  clearings  in  the  morning,  how- 
ever many  they  may  be,  come  practi- 
cally from  one  source — the  morning’s 
letters.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is 


surprising  that  mistakes  are  not  less 
common  in  the  morning’s  work  on  the 
clearings.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
errors  where  the  lists  can  so  easily  be 
proved. 

In  verifying  the  morning’s  work  we 
need  only  to  take  the  total  of  the  lists 
as  they  stood  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  add  to  it  the  letter  totals  after 
we  have  made  the  necessary  deductions. 

To  get  the  total  of  the  clearing  lists 
as  they  stood  on  the  previous  evening 
requires  no  extra  work  or  no  more,  at 
least,  than  the  pressing  of  an  adding- 
machine  key.  We  sum  up  the  clearing- 
house lists  when  we  strike  a balance  at 
the  close  of  the  day’s  work.  This 
amount,  then,  with  which  we  begin, 
can  be  found  in  yesterday’s  records. 
And  that  is  the  proper  place  to  find  it. 

Now,  knowing  our  starting  point,  it 
is  easy  to  do  the  rest.  As  the  mail  is 
opened  we  run  over  the  checks  to  see 
that  they  have  been  properly  endorsed 
by  the  remitting  bank;  then  we  distrib- 
ute them  under  the  heads  of  the  banks 
that  pay  them.  Next  the  lists  are  made 
up  of  those  on  us  and  of  those  on  our 
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correspondents.  The  remaining  items 
belong  to  the  clearing-house  batch  and 
are  added  on  their  respective  lists. 
Along  with  them  we  will  also  include 
such  cheeks  as  have  been  held  in  the 
“cash  items”  with  the  expectation  that 
they  would  soon  be  good  and  which 
have  now  been  guaranteed  by  the 
drawee  bank. 

With  this  work  done  we  are  ready  to 
make  up  the  clearing-house  statement, 
which  gives  us  the  grand  total  of  the 
cheeks  we  hold  against  the  other  banks. 
The  calculation  for  ascertaining  the 


correctness  of  our  work  is  now  a mat- 
ter of  only  a few  minutes. 

Turning  to  the  records  of  the  previ- 
ous day  we  get  the  amount  we  men* 
tioned  before,  the  total  of  the  clearing- 
house checks  that  came  in  yesterday.  To 
this  are  added  the  footings  of  the  morn- 
ing’s letters  and  the  amounts  of  those 
cash  items  that  have  been  guaranteed. 
Subtracting  from  this  total  the  checks 
on  us  and  our  correspondents  sent  in 
through  the  mail,  we  reach  an  amount 
which  is  equal  to  the  total  of  the  clear- 
ing-house statement. 


BANKING  AND  COMMERCIAL  LAW 

Conducted  by  John  J.  Crawford,  Esq.,  Author  Uniform  Negotiable  Instruments  Act 


RECENT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  BANKERS 


PROMISSORY  NOTE 

PAROL  EVIDENCE IMPAIRING  OBLIGA- 
TION OF  MAKER DECEIVING  BANK 

EXAMINER. 

Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina,  April 
23,  1912. 

ARTHUR  ET  AL  VS.  BROWN. 

The  maker  of  a promissory  note  dis- 
counted by  a bank  placed  the  letter  c after 
his  signature.  Held,  that  when  sued  upon 
the  note  by  the  bank  he  could  not  show  that 
he  signed  the  note  conditionally  and  was 
not  to  be  bound  thereby. 

Where  a note  is  discounted  by  a bank 
and  the  proceeds  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  maker  and  drawn  out  on  his  check,  the 
maker  is  liable  to  the  bank,  though  the 
transaction  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  presi- 
dent and  the  maker  signed  the  note  in  re- 
liance upon  the  promise  of  the  president 
that  he  would  not  be  held  liable. 

HP  HIS  was  an  action  by  the  receivers 
of  the  Peoples’  Bank  of  Union,  upon 
a promissory  note  for  $6,000  made  by 
J.  A.  Brown  to  that  bank.  The  sum 
of  $6,000  was  credited  to  Brown  as  a 
deposit  made  by  him  and  he  immediate- 
ly gave  a check  to  W.  H.  Sartor  or 
order  for  the  entire  amount.  Sartor 
indorsed  the  check,  received  credit  for 
it,  and  afterwards  checked  it  out  for 


his  own  purposes.  One  of  the  de- 
fenses interposed  by  Brown  was  that 
the  note  was  given  by  him  without  con- 
sideration and  entirely  for  accommoda- 
tion at  the  instance  of  B.  F.  Arthur, 
president  of  the  bank,  and  upon  an  ex- 
press agreement  of  Arthur  that  he  was 
not  to  be  liable  thereon,  and  that  he 
placed  a small  letter  “c”  after  his  sig- 
nature to  show  the  condition  that  he 
was  not  to  pay. 


W oods,  J . (Omitting  part  of  the 
opinion) : This  case  does  not  call  for 

discussion  of  the  intricate  distinctions 
made  in  the  application  of  the  rule  that 
parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  alter  the 
terms  of  written  instruments.  No  au- 
thority has  been  cited,  and  we  think 
none  can  be  found,  which  would  allow 
the  defendant  to  do  what  he  has  here 
done,  namely,  to  make  in  writing  a 
promise  to  pay,  on  which  the  money  of 
a bank  was  paid  out  by  one  of  its  of- 
ficers, and  then  prove  by  parol  evi- 
dence that  the  written  promise  was  no 
promise,  and  was  to  have  no  force  or 
effect  of  any  kind.  Making  the  letter 
"c”  after  the  signature  does  not  make 
the  testimony  competent.  Even  if  the 
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word  “conditional”  had  been  written 
out;  it  might  possibly  have  made  com- 
petent parol  evidence  that  the  defen- 
dant’s promise  was  made  on  some  con- 
dition to  be  performed  by  the  bank, 
that  his  promise  made  in  the  note  was 
conditional,  but  it  would  not  have  made 
competent  evidence  that  there  was 
never  any  promise  at  all  to  pay,  condi- 
tional or  unconditional. 

In  Cline  v.  Farmers’  Oil  Mill,  83  S. 
C.  204,  65  S.  E.  272,  it  was  held  that 
a simple  promissory  note  for  $150  for 
one  bay  mare  mule  cannot  be  defeated 
by  parol  evidence  to  the  effect  that  that 
sum  was  only  to  be  paid  in  case  the 
maker  collected  $50  of  one  man  and 
$50  of  another,  as  this  evidence  would 
vary  the  terms  of  the  note.  To  the 
same  effect  is  Cape  Fear  Lumber  Co. 
v.  Evans,  69  S.  C.  93,  48  S.  E.  108. 

Let  it  be  assumed,  however,  that  the 
evidence  was  competent,  and  that  it 
established  beyond  controversy  that 
Arthur,  the  president  of  the  bank,  did 
agree  with  defendant  that  he  should 
not  be  liable  on  the  note.  When  such 
evidence  is  considered  in  connection 
with  the  reason  assigned  by  the  de- 
fendant for  the  transaction,  it  tended 
rather  to  fasten  responsibility  on  the 
defendant  than  to  relieve  him  of  it.  On 
this  point  defendant  testified  as  to 
Arthur’s  statements  to  him:  “He  said 
that  Sartor  was  obliged  to  have  $6,000, 
and  he  intimated  that  there  was  more 
interest  for  him  to  have  it  than  Sartor, 
and  Mr.  Sartor  had  to  have  it,  and  he 
went  over  the  whole  thing.  Said  that 
Mr.  Sartor  had  the  security,  plenty  of 
security,  but  under  the  banking  laws, 
and  on  account  of  the  examiner,  they 
could  not  take  paper  on  real  estate  and 
loan  money  on  it,  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  do  he  and  Mr.  Sartor  that  favor 
and  let  them  use  my  name;  said  they 
would  fix  the  papers  and  I would  have 
no  expense  whatever.” 

Taking  this  statement  of  the  de- 
fendant as  true,  its  effect  extends  al- 
together beyond  the  doctrine  of  ultra 
vires.  The  inquiry  is  not  whether  the 
president  of  the  bank  was  acting  with- 
in the  apparent  scope  of  his  authority 


in  making  the  promise  that  the  defend- 
ant should  not  be  liable,  but  whether 
the  president  was  not  proposing  a 
breach  of  trust  to  which  the  de- 
fendant assented  and  in  which  he  un- 
dertook to  participate. 

Stated  in  its  naked  verity,  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  president  and  agreed 
to  and  carried  out  by  the  president, 
the  defendant,  and  Sartor  was  that  the 
note  should  be  given  in  order  that  the 
president  might  use  the  funds  of  the 
bank  bv  making  a loan  in  which  he 
had  a personal  interest,  under  the  ap- 
pearance that  he  had  taken  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  defendant  when  he  had 
not;  and  that  this  pretense  should  be 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  evading  a 
supposed  law,  and  misleading  the  bank 
examiner  into  the  belief  that  the  de- 
fendant was  liable  for  a loan  of  the 
bank’s  funds,  when,  in  fact,  he  was 
not. 

Having  entered  into  this  scheme,  it 
seems  evident  beyond  argument  that 
the  defendant  cannot  be  allowed  to  say 
that  the  apparent  liability  was  not  a 
real  liability.  The  scheme  of  decep- 
tion was  a manifest  breach  on  the  part 
of  the  president  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  under  the  charter,  by  the  stock- 
holders and  directors  of  the  bank,  in 
which  breach  of  trust  the  defendant 
was  a participant  with  full  knowledge. 

Attributing  to  the  president  the 
fullest  power  to  manage  the  credits  of 
the  bank  as  its  representatives,  the  in- 
stant he  proposed  a breach  of  his  trust 
to  the  defendant  and  the  defendant 
knowingly  entered  into  it,  the  president 
was  stripped  of  his  representative  char- 
acter and  of  his  power  to  bind  the 
bank. 

The  president  and  the  defendant, 
then,  stood  together  in  antagonism  to 
the  bank,  the  president’s  power  to  bind 
the  bank  fell  from  him,  and  hence  his 
agreement  that  the  defendant  should 
not  be  liable  was  not  the  agreement  of 
the  bank.  As  between  himself  and  Sar- 
tor, and  himself  and  Arthur,  the  de- 
fendant might  have  been  an  accommo- 
dation maker  of  the  note,  but  when  he 
entered  into  the  plan  imputed  by  him 
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to  Arthur  and  signed  the  note,  and  had 
the  bank’s  money  placed  to  his  credit, 
as  to  the  bank,  he  was  a maker  of  the 
note  for  value. 


FORGED  CHECK 

PAYMENT  OF RECOVERY  OF  MONEY 

PAID LIABILITY  OF  INDORSER NE- 

GOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS  LAW. 
Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma,  July  23,  1912 

CHEROKEE  XATIOXAL  BAXK  VS.  UXIOX  TRUST 
COMPANY. 

Where  a bank,  in  good  faith  and  for 
value,  purchases  from  an  indorser  a check 
upon  another  bank,  and  thereupon  indorses 
and  forwards  the  same  to  its  collection 
agency  for  collection,  and  the  same  is  pre- 
sented by  the  collection  agent  to  the  drawee 
bank,  and  is  paid  by  the  drawee  bank,  the 
drawee  bank,  upon  thereafter  discovering 
the  check  to  be  a forgery,  cannot,  by  rea- 
son of  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law,  re- 
cover the  money  back  from  the  bank  to 
which  it  was  paid. 

Where  a drawee  hank  pays  to  a bona  fide 
holder  a check  to  which  the  drawer's  name 
has  been  forged,  it  cannot  recover  the 
amount  of  such  payment.  The  warranty 
which  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law  im- 
poses upon  an  indorser  does  not  apply  m 
favor  of  the  drawee  bank  when  it  pays  the 
check. 

r | SHIS  was  an  appeal  from  an  order 
*•  of  the  trial  eourt  sustaining  a de- 
murrer to  the  plaintiff’s  petition  and 
dismissing  its  cause  of  action.  The 
ease  stated  in  the  petition  was  this:  On 
January  3,  1910,  one  C.  Caldwell,  who 
was  a depositor  in  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tional Bank,  presented  to  the  Union 
Trust  Company  a check  for  $225,  pay- 
able to  the  order  of  Oliver  Smith, 
drawn  on  the  Cherokee  National  Bank. 
The  check  was  forwarded  for  collec- 
tion through  the  Kansas  City  corre- 
spondent of  the  trust  company  and 
paid  by  the  drawee  bank.  Afterwards 
the  bank  discovered  that  the  signature 
of  the  drawee  was  a forgery,  and  im- 
mediately notified  the  trust  company, 
and  demanded  repayment  of  the  money 
which  the  trust  company  had  received 
upon  the  check.  Payment  being  re- 
fused, this  action  was  brought. 

Hayes,  J. — (Omitting  part  of  the 
opinion) : It  will  serve  no  useful  pur- 


pose to  review,  in  this  opinion,  the  au- 
thorities supporting  the  respective 
rules,  and  the  reasons  that  have  been 
given  in  support  thereof;  for  the  ques- 
tion before  us  now  is:  Has  a drawee, 
who,  without  knowledge  on  its  part  of 
the  forgery,  has  paid  a check,  a right 
to  recover  money  paid  on  a depositor’s 
forged  check,  in  the  absence  of  any 
negligence  or  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
holder  to  whom  the  check  was  paid? 

Section  62  of  the  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature approved  March  20,  1909 

(Comp.  Laws  1909*  § 11-96),  provides: 
“The  acceptor  by  accepting  the  instru- 
ment engages  that  he  will  pay  it  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  his  acceptance; 
and  admits:  1.  The  existence  of  the 
drawer,  the  genuineness  of  his  signa- 
ture, and  his  capacity  and  authority"  to 
draw  the  instrument,  and,  2.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  payee  and  his  then  capacity 
to  indorse.” 


The  uniform  Negotiable  Instruments 
Law  has  been  enacted  in  Missouri,  and 
constitutes  part  of  the  statute  law  of 
that  State.  In  National  Bank  of  Rolla  v. 
First  Nat.  Bank  of  Salem,  141  Mo. 
App.  719,  the  facts  presented  the  ques- 
tion now  under  consideration,  including 
the  construction  of  the  statute,  above 
quoted.  In  the  opinion  it  was  said: 


“The  adoption  in  this  and  other 
States  of  our  negotiable  instruments 
law  was  for  the  purpose  of  having  in 
the  statutory  laws  of  the  States  a uni- 
form law  in  regard  to  commercial 
paper.  A confusion  was  known  to  ex- 
ist on  many  of  the  everyday  transac- 
tions concerning  such  paper,  and  it 
mayr  be  said  that  there  was  no  ques- 
tion upon  which  the  courts  were  more 
in  conflict  than  upon  the  question  in- 
volved in  this  case.  After  a careful 
examination  of  the  new  law,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  intended 
to  adopt  the  law  as  declared  in  Price 
v.  Neal,  supra  [referring  to  Price  v. 
Neal,  3 Burr.  1354].”  (See,  also,  Nat. 
Bank  of  Commerce  v.  Mechanics’ 
American  Nat.  Bank,  148  Mo.  App.l.) 

In  Title  Guaranty’  and  Trust  Co.  v. 
Haven,  126  App.  Div.  802,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  that  State,  in  its  First 
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Appellate  Division,  construing  the 
same  statute,  said:  “A  bank  which  pays 
a check  purporting  to  be  drawn  on  it 
by  one  of  its  depositors  guarantees  the 
existence  of  the  drawer,  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  signature,  and  his  capacity 
and  authority  to  draw  the  instrument, 
and,  where  such  signature  is  forged, 
cannot  recover  back  the  amount  from 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  paid,  al- 
though the  position  of  the  parties  to 
such  person  has  not  changed  in  any  re- 
spect.” 

This  case  was,  on  appeal,  reversed 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  it  was 
held  that  the  foregoing  statute  did  not 
apply  in  the  case;  but  the  construction 
of  the  statute  was  approved.  (Title 
Guaranty  and  Trust  Co.  v.  Haven,  196 
N.  Y.  487.) 

Referring  to  the  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments Law,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ore- 
gon, in  which  State  the  law  has  also 
been  enacted,  in  the  recent  case  of 
Lumbermen’s  Nat.  Bank  of  Portland 
v.  Campbell,  121  Pac.  427,  said: 

“The  act  from  which  these  excerpts 
are  taken  was  designed  to  harmonize 
the  decisions  of  courts  of  last  resort  in 
respect  to  commercial  paper,  and  to 
give  to  negotiable  instruments  a degree 
of  certainty  that  would  be  universal  in 
its  application  in  the  States  enacting 
the  law.” 

That  the  foregoing  excerpt  states 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  Negotiable  In- 
struments Law  is  familiar  knowledge 
to  the  courts  and  to  the  bar.  Of  course, 
it  is  fundamental  that  the  court  of  no 
State  in  which  the  law  is  enacted  is 
bound  by  the  construction  of  the  stat- 
ute by  the  courts  of  other  States ; but 
courts,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  legislation,  and  knowing 
that  its  chief  purpose  is  as  stated 
above,  should,  we  think,  upon  all 
questions  of  construction,  where  the 
rule  adopted  by  other  States  is  not 
plainly  erroneous,  be  disposed  to  fol- 
low the  construction  given  to  the  act 
by  the  courts  of  the  State  in  which  the 
act  has  heretofore  been  adopted  and 
construed;  and  particularly  should  this 
be  true  where  the  statute  involves  a 


question  upon  which  the  authorities,  in- 
dependent of  a statute,  are  so  greatly 
divided  as  they  are  upon  the  question 
presented  in  the  case  at  bar,  for  by  no 
other  course  may  uniformity  be  ob- 
tained; and,  if  the  statute,  thus  con- 
strued, works  a hardship  in  any  lo- 
cality, it  may  be  corrected  by  legis- 
lation. 

Other  cases  construing  this  statute, 
in  harmony  with  the  foregoing  deci- 
sions from  New  York  and  Missouri, 
are:  “First  National  Bank  v.  Bank  of 
Cottage  Grove,  59  Or.  388;  Farmers’ 
& Merchants’  Bank  v.  Bank  of  Ruther- 
ford, 115  Tenn.  64;  Times  Square  Au- 
tomobile Co.  v.  Rutherford  Nat.  Bank 
(N.  J.)  73  Atl.  479. 

Dean  Ames,  in  an  article  in  14  Har- 
vard Law  Review,  442,  commenting 
upon  the  effect  of  the  different  pro- 
visions of  the  Negotiable  Instruments 
Law,  said  of  the  section  now  under 
consideration : 


“Since  an  acceptor,  by  section  62, 
engages  to  pay  the  bill  'according  to 
the  tenor  of  his  acceptance,’  he  must 
pay  to  the  innocent  payee  or  subsequent 
holder  the  amount  called  for  by  the 
bill  at  the  time  he  accepted,  even 
though  larger  than  the  original  amount 
ordered  by  the  drawer.  A bank  certi- 
fying a raised  check  is  in  the  same 
ctse,  since  Sect.  87  assimilates  a 
certification  to  an  acceptance.  ‘ If  the 
acceptor  or  certifying  bank  must  hon- 
or his  acceptance  or  certification  in  such 
a case,  a fortiori,  a drawee  who  pays  a 
raised  bill  or  check,  without  accept- 
ance or  certification,  should  not  recover 
the  money  paid  from  an  innocent  hold- 
er. These  results  are  at  variance  with 
numerous  American  decisions,  but  they 
are  changes  for  the  better.” 


Under  the  rule  of  these  authorities, 
had  plaintiff  merely  accepted  the  bill 
drawn  upon  it,  it  could  not  be  heard 
thereafter  to  deny  that  the  signature 
of  the  drawer  was  genuine,  but  it  would 
have  been  held  bound  upon  its  prom- 
ise to  pay  the  check,  and  to  pay  it  in 
accordance  with  the  tenor  thereof ; so, 
by  paying  the  check,  plaintiff  is  bound 
to  the  same  effect,  for  payment  is  more 
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than  acceptance,  in  that  it  discharges 
the  indebtedness  represented  by  the 
check  after  it  is  accepted.  (Bank  v. 
Bank,  109  Mo.  App.  665;  First  Nat. 
Bank  v.  Bank  of  Cottage  Grove, 
supra.) 

Nor  can  plaintiff  recover  by  reason 
of  the  indorsement  upon  the  check: 
“Pay  National  Bank  of  Commerce; 
previous  indorsements  guaranteed; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany, Tulsa,  Oklahoma” — for  the  guar- 
anty applies  only  to  the  indorser,  and 
does  not  protect  the  drawee  against 
the  risk  of  cashing  the  check  to  which 
the  maker’s  name  is  forged.  (National 
Bank  of  Rolla  v.  First  National  Bank 
of  Salem,  supra.)  Nor  can  defend- 
ant be  held  as  an  indorser  upon  the 
check,  because  by  section  188  of  the 
act  of  the  Legislature  approved  March 
$0,  1909  (section  4622,  Comp.  Laws 
1909),  it  is  provided:  “Where  the  hold- 
er of  a check  procures  it  to  be  accept- 
ed or  certified  the  drawer  and  all  in- 
dorsers are  discharged  from  liability 
thereon.”  (See  authorities  cited  on 
first  point  in  this  opinion.) 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  views 
that  the  judgment  of  the  trial  court 
should  be  affirmed. 


NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENTS  LAW 

ACCOMMODATION  MAKER EXTENSION  OF 

TIME. 

Supreme  Court  of  Oregon,  July  16,  1912. 

MURPHY  VS.  PANTER  ET  AL. 

Under  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law 
an  accommodation  maker  is  not  discharged 
by  an  extension  of  time  given  without  his 
consent  to  the  party  accommodated. 

¥ | SHIS  was  an  action  upon  three 
*■  promissory  notes  signed  by  Wil- 
lian  Panter  and  others  as  makers. 
Panter  defended  upon  the  ground  that 
the  note  had  been  signed  by  him  with- 
out consideration,  as  an  accommodation 
maker,  and  that  the  time  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  note  was  extended  by  the 
payees  without  his  consent. 

Bean,  J. — (Omitting  part  of  the 


opinion) : The  Negotiable  Instruments 
Law  defines  what  constitutes  an  accom- 
modation maker,  and  specifies  how  ne- 
gotiable instruments  may  be  dis- 
charged. Section  5862,  L.  O.  L.,  is 
as  follows : 

“An  accommodation  party  is  one  who 
has  signed  the  instrument  as  maker, 
drawer,  acceptor,  or  indorser,  without 
receiving  value  therefor,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  lending  his  name  to  some 
other  person.  Such  a person  is  liable 
on  the  instrument  to  a holder  for 
value,  notwithstanding  such  holder 
at  the  time  of  taking  the  instru- 
ment knew  him  to  be  only  an  accom- 
modation party.” 

It  is  settled  that,  under  the  Nego- 
tiable Instruments  Law,  the  accommo- 
dation maker  is  primarily  liable  as  a 
principal  debtor,  notwithstanding  an 
indulgence  given  to  the  indorser  or 
drawer  for  whose  benefit  he  became  a 
party  to  the  instrument.  (Sections 
5952,  5953,  6023,  L.  O.  L. ; Lumber- 
men’s Nat.  Bank  of  Portland  v.  Camp- 
bell, 121  Pac.  427;  Cellers  v.  Meach- 
em,  49  Or.  186. 


SUITS 


WHEN  BANK  MAY  BRING AUTHORITY 

LETTER  OF  HYPOTHECATION. 

Supreme  Court  of  Washington,  May  14. 
1912. 

CANADIAN  BANK  OF  COMMERCE  VS.  JOHN  J. 
SESNON  CO.  ET  AL. 

Where  a promissory  note  is  deposited  with 
a hank  together  with  a letter  of  hypotheca- 
tion, by  which  the  bank  is  authorized  to 
realize  on  the  securities  deposited  and  to 
deal  with  them  as  it  may  see  fit,  the  bank 
has  authority  to  bring  suit  on  the  note. 


¥ | SHIS  action  was  brought  by  the 
*■  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
against  the  John  J.  Sesnon  Company, 
and  the  J.  S.  Kimball  Company  to  re- 
cover upon  a promissory  note  made 
and  delivered  by  the  Sesnon  Company 
to  the  Kimball  Company,  and  by  the 
latter  company  indorsed  and  delivered 
to  the  bank. 

The  Kimball  Company,  at  the  time 
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the  note  was  indorsed  to  the  bank,  had 
an  open  current  account  with 

the  bank  on  which  it  was 

indebted  in  a sum  exceeding  the 
face  value  of  the  note;  and  that  to  se- 
cure such  indebtedness  it  had  from 
time  to  time  deposited  with  the  bank 
certain  collaterals  under  a general  let- 
ter of  hypothecation,  by  the  terms  of 
which  all  sucli  collaterals  were  to  be 
held  by  the  bank  “as  a general  and 
continuing  collateral  security  for  pay- 
ment of  the  present  and  future  indebt- 
edness and  liability”  of  the  company 
to  the  bank,  “and  any  ultimate  unpaid 
balance  thereof,”  with  power  on  the 
part  of  the  bank  to  realize  upon  them 
in  such  manner  as  might  seem  to  the 
bank  advisable.  The  note  in  question 
was  deposited  as  a part  of  such  collat- 
eral, and  was  held  by  the  bank  as  such 
at  the  time  it  was  sued  upon  in  the 
present  action. 

Fullerton,  J. — (Omitting  part  of 
the  opinion)  : We  will  first  notice  the 
contention  that  terms  of  the  general 
letter  of  hypothecation,  under  which 
the  note  in  suit  was  pledged,  do  not 
authorize  the  bank  to  sue  thereon. 
While  there  is  no  special  clause  in  the 
letter  authorizing  a suit  or  action  upon 
a note  held  as  collateral  under  it,  we 
think  the  general  terms  used  are  broad 


enough  for  that  purpose.  The  letter 
provides : 

“The  said  securities,  and  any  renew- 
als thereof  and  substitutions  therefor 
and  proceeds  thereof,  are  to  be  held 
by  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  as 
a general  and  continuing  collateral  se- 
curity for  a payment  of  the  present 
and  future  indebtedness  and  liability  of 
the  undersigned,  and  any  ultimate  un- 
paid balance  thereof,  and  the  same 
may  be  realized  by  the  bank  in  such 
manner  as  may  seem  to  it  advisable, 
and  without  notice  to  the  undersigned 
in  the  event  of  any  default  in  such 
payment.  The  said  proceeds  may  be 
held  in  lieu  of  what  is  realized,  and 
may  as  and  when  the  bank  thinks  fit 
be  appropriated  on  account  of  such" 
parts  of  said  indebtedness  and  liability 
as  to  the  bank  seems  best.  The  bank 
may  grant  extensions,  take  and  give 
up  securities,  accept  compositions, 
grant  releases  and  discharges,  and 
otherwise  deal  with  the  undersigned 
and  with  other  parties  and  securities 
as  the  bank  may  see  fit,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  liability  of  the  under- 
signed.” 

Authority  to  realize  on  the  securities 
deposited,  and  to  deal  with  them  as 
the  bank  may  see  fit,  is  authority  to 
bring  suits  and  actions  thereon. 


REPLIES  TO  LAW  AND  BANKING  QUESTIONS 

Question*  in  Banking:  Law  — submitted  by  subscribers  — which  may  be  of  sufficient  general 
interest  to  warrant  publication  will  be  answered  in  this  department 


BANK  STOCK — LOAN  BY  NATION- 
AL  BANK  ON  SECURITY 
OF  STOCK 

Atlanta,  Ga..  Sept.  24,  1912. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine: 

Sir:  Please  be  so  kind  as  to  refer  me  to 
volume  and  page  in  which  I can  find  the 
question  discussed  of  a national  bank  mak- 
ing loans  on  its  own  stock.  So  far  as  I can 
see,  it  is  a well-settled  fact  that  the  maker 
of  the  note  cannot  take  any  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  an  ultra  vires  act  on  the 
part  of  the  bank;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  settled  that  a creditor  of  the  stockhold- 
er and  borrower  cannot  gain  some  advan- 
tage over  the  bank.  I would  be  glad  if  you 
would  refer  me  to  some  decision,  especially 
os  to  the  latter  point.  In  the  case  of  the 


First  National  Bank  vs.  Stewart  (107  U. 
S.)  the  judge  in  delivering  the  opinion 
seems  to  suggest  an  advantage  that  could 
be  gained  by  the  creditor.  I have  seen  a 
decision,  but  cannot  now  locate  it,  where 
the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  tried  to  defeat 
a loan  by  a national  bank  on  real  estate, 
but  in  this  case,  as  I remember  it,  the  court 
held  that  it  was  a matter  that  no  one  could 
take  advantage  of,  it  being  solely  a violation 
of  the  law  subject  to  criticism  by  the 
Comptroller.  Cashier. 

Answer:  A full  discussion  of  the 

subject  will  be  found  in  the  opinions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  York  in  Third  Nat.  Bank  of 
Buffalo  vs.  Buffalo  German  Insurance 
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Co.  (193  U.  S.  584 ; 162  X.  Y.  163), 
where  all  the  previous  decisions  are 
reviewed  and  explained.  In  that  case 
one  Levi,  who  had  previously  bor- 
rowed money  of  the  bank  upon  his 
note  secured  by  collaterals,  obtained  a 
further  loan;  and  in  a conversation  be- 
tween the  president  and  Levy,  when 
the  last  loan  was  made,  it  was  under- 
stood that  all  of  Levi’s  stock  in  the 
bank  should  be  considered  as  addi- 
tional security  for  his  entire  loan. 
The  certificates,  however,  remained  in 
Levi’s  possession,  and  a few  months 
afterwards  he  delivered  them  to  the 
Buffalo  German  Insurance  Company 
as  security  for  a loan  of  $25,000.  This 
loan  not  being  paid,  the  insurance  com- 
pany sold  the  stock  at  public  auction 
and  bid  it  in.  When  the  certificates 
were  presented  to  the  bank  for  trans- 
fer, it  refused  to  transfer  the  same  be- 
cause of  Levi’s  indebtedness  to  it,  the 
certificates  containing  a provision  as 
follows:  “No  transfer  of  the  stock  of 
this  association  shall  be  made  without 
the  consent  of  the  board  of  directors, 
by  any  stockholder  who  shall  be  liable 
to  the  association  either  as  principal 
debtor  or  otherwise,  which  liability 
shall  be  a lien  upon  the  said  stock  and 
all  profits  thereof  and  dividends.”  The 
Insurance  Company  then  brought  the 
action  to  compel  such  transfer.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
affirming  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New 
York,  held  that  the  by-law  being 
wholly  void,  the  bank  had  no  lien  upon 
the  stock  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
by-law  and  the  provision  in  the  cer- 
tificate, the  insurance  company  was 
entitled  to  have  the  stock  transferred. 


PRESENTMENT-  INSOLVENT 
MAKER 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24,  1912. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine : 

Sir:  A makes  a note  which  is  indorsed  by 
B,  and  discounted  by  this  bank.  A has 
since  become  a bankrupt.  Is  it  necessary 
to  present  the  note  to  him  in  order  to  hold 
B as  indorser?  J.  A.  C. 

Answer:  It  is  well  settled  that  the 


insolvency  of  the  maker  of  a note  does 
not  dispense  with  presentment  to  him, 
and  a failure  to  present  in  such  a case 
would  have  the  same  effect  as  in  others. 
( Jackson  vs  . Richards,  2 Caines 
[N.  Y.]  343;  Reincke  vs.  Wright,  93 
Wis.  368;  Bensonhurst  vs.  Wilby,  45 
Ohio  St.  340.) 


REFERENCES  — MISSTATEMENT- 
LIABILITY  OF  BANK 

Editor  Bankers  Magazine: 

Sir:  A,  who  is  a customer  of  the  Bank  of 
X,  applies  to  the  cashier  of  that  bank  for 
a letter  of  reference  to  the  National  Bank 
of  H in  another  place.  The  cashier  writes 
a letter  commending  A as  a business  man 
of  responsibility,  wno  has  always  paid  his 
obligations  to  the  bank.  It  turns  out  that 
the  cashier’s  statement  was  incorrect,  and 
that  A had  not  always  met  his  obligations 
promptly,  but  had  often  had  overdue  paper 
in  the  bank.  Under  such  circumstances 
would  the  Bank  of  X be  liable  if  the  bank 
to  which  the  reference  was  given  should 
sustain  any  loss  through  it? 

President. 

Answer:  It  has  been  decided  that  a 

bank  may  be  held  liable  for  damages 
for  a false  representation  made  by  its 
cashier  as  to  the  credit  of  a customer 
seeking  credit  at  another  bank.  Nevada 
Bank  of  San  Francisco  vs.  Portland 
National  Bank,  59  Fed.  Rep.  338. 


NATIONAL  BANK  NOTES— OBLI- 
GATION OF  UNITED  STATES 
—STATUTORY  DEFINITION 

New  York,  Sept.  15,  1912. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine: 

Sir:  To  settle  a dispute,  will  you  kindly 
state  whether  the  circulating  notes  of  a 
national  bank  are  “obligations  of  the  United 
States.”  Private  Banker. 


Answer:  Yes.  The  statute  pro- 

vides: “The  words  ‘obligation  or  other 
security  of  the  United  States'  shall  be 
held  to  mean  all  bonds,  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  national  bank  currency, 
coupons,  United  States  notes,  Treasury 
notes,  fractional  notes,  certificates  of 
deposit,  bills,  checks  or  drafts  for 
money,  drawn  by  or  upon  authorized 
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officers  of  the  United  States,  stamps 
and  other  representatives  of  value,  of 
whatever  denomination,  which  have 
been  or  may  be  issued  under  any  act  of 
Congress.”  (Rev.  Stat.  U.  S.  Sec. 
5413.)  National  bank  notes  are  includ- 
ed in  such  “obligations”  because  the 
United  States  is  contingently  liable  for 
their  redemption,  having  a lien  upon 
the  assets  of  the  bank  for  reimburse- 
ment. 

POLITICAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  — 

NATIONAL  BANK  -FEDERAL 
STATUTE 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sept.  27,  1912. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine: 

Sir:  Please  inform  me  whether  it  would 
be  lawful  for  the  directors  of  a national 
bank  to  contribute  a small  sum  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  bank  to  aid  the  election  of  a 
candidate  for  Congress.  In  the  case  I have 
in  mind  the  man  is  peculiarly  well  equipped 
to  discuss  financial  questions*,  and  his  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  subject  would  be  of 
great  advantage  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Stockholder. 

Answer ; Such  a use  of  any  part 
of  the  funds  would  be  illegal.  The 
Act  of  January  26,  1.907,  provides  as 
follows:  “That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  national  bank,  or  any  corporation 
organized  by  authority  of  any  laws  of 
Congress,  to  make  a money  contribu- 
tion in  connection  with  any  election  to 
any  political  office.  It  shall  also  be 
unlawful  for  any  corporation  whatever 
to  make  a money  contribution  in  con- 
nection with  an  election  at  which  Pres- 
idential and  Vice-Presidential  electors 
or  a Representative  in  Congress  is  to 
be  voted  for  or  any  election  by  any 
State  legislature  of  a United  States 
Senator.  Every  corporation  which 
shall  make  any  contribution  in  viola- 
tion of  the  foregoing  provisions  shall 
be  subject  to  a fine  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  every  officer  or 
director  of  any  corporation  who  shall 
Gonsent  to  any  contribution  by  the 
corporation  in  violation  of  the  fore- 
going provisions  shall  upon  conviction 
be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  exceed- 
ing one  thousand  and  not  less  than 


two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  a term  of  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court.” 


CERTIFICATION  — NATIONAL 
BANK  — MONEY  NOT  ON 
DEPOSIT 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept.  20,  1912. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine : 

Sir:  The  National  Bank  Act  forbids 
certification  unless  the  person  drawing  the 
check  has  on  deposit  the  amount  named  in 
the  check.  Now,  suppose  a check  is  certi- 
fied when  the  drawer  has  no  funds  on  de- 
posit, does  that  fact  make  the  certification 
void  ? Teller. 

Answer:  No.  The  bank  will  be 

liable  upon  the  certification  notwith- 
standing it  is  made  in  violation  of  the 
statute.  (Thompson  vs.  St.  Nicholas 
Nat.  Bank,  146  U.  S.  240;  113  N.  Y. 
325.)  In  that  case  the  court  said:  “It 
will  be  seen  that  the  statute  affirms  the 
legality  of  the  contract  of  certification, 
and  expressly  prescribes  the  conse- 
quences which  shall  follow  its  viola- 
tion. It  therefore  appears  that,  so  far 
from  making  the  contract  of  certifica- 
tion void  and  illegal,  its  validity  is  ex- 
pressly affirmed,  and  the  consequences 
which  follow  a violation  are  specially 
defined,  and  impliedly  limit  the  pen- 
alty incurred  to  a forfeiture  of  the 
bank’s  charter,  and  the  winding  up  of 
its  affairs.  There  is  a clear  implica- 
tion from  this  provision  that  no  other 
consequences  are  intended  to  follow  a 
violation  of  the  statute.” 


ACCEPTANCE  — TIME  ALLOWED 
FOR  — DUTY  OF  BANK 

Pa.,  Sept.  23,  1912. 

Editor  Bankers  Magazine: 

Sir:  We  receive  a draft  drawn  on  a mer- 
chant of  this  place,  payable  ten  days  after 
sight.  When  the  draft  is  presented  to  A, 
he  says  that  he  will  notify  us  next  day 
whether  he  will  accept  or  not.  Would  we 
be  justified  in  holding  the  draft  until  then, 
or  should  we  protest  it  on  the  day  it  was 
presented?  A.  B. 
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Answer;  The  Negotiable  Instruments 
Law  (which  in  this  respect  has  made 
no  change  in  the  former  law)  provides 
that  “the  drawee  is  allowed  twenty- 
four  hours  after  presentment  in  which 
to  decide  whether  or  not  he  will  accept 
the  bill.”  (Sec.  136.  Pa.  Act.)  In  the 
case  stated  in  the  inquiry,  therefore,  A 
was  acting  within  his  rights,  and  the 
paper  could  not  properly  be  protested 
for  non-acceptance  on  the  day  of  pre- 
sentment. 


CERTIFICATION  — EFFECT  OF  — 
DISCHARGE  OF  DRAWER  — 
DELAY  IN  COLLECTING 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Sept.  12,  1912. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine : 

Sir:  A gives  B a check  for  $4,960  in  pay- 
ment for  some  cattle.  The  check  is  drawn 
on  a firm  of  bankers  in  the  town  where  the 
transaction  took  place.  B lives  in  Kansas 
City,  where  he  keeps  his  bank  account,  and 
instead  of  cashing  the  check,  he  has  the 
bankers  certify  it,  intending  to  deposit  it  in 
his  own  bank  upon  reaching  home.  He  ar- 
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rives  in  Kansas  City  in  the  course  of  about 
a week,  and  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  here, 
deposits  the  check  in  his  own  bank.  The 
check  is  then  sent  via  Leavenworth,  but  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  bank  on  which  it  is 
drawn,  that  bank  closes  its  doors.  Under 
these  circumstances,  was  the  check  present- 
ed in  good  time? 

Vice-President. 

Answer:  In  a case  of  this  charac- 

ter,. the  time  of  presentment  for  pay- 
ment is  not  of  importance.  If  B had 
not  had  the  check  certified,  then  this 
question  would  have  arisen.  But  the 
Negotiable  Instruments  Law  provides 
that  “Where  the  holder  procures  the 
check  to  be  accepted  or  certified,  the 
drawer  and  all  indorsers  are  discharged 
from  .liability  thereon.”  (Sec.  195, 
Kansas  Act.)  The  reason  for  this 
rule  is  that  the  bank  when  it  certifies 
a check  charges  it  up  to  the  depositor, 
and  as  he  thus  loses  control  of  the 
fund,  it  would  be  unjust  that  it  should 
be  left  in  the  bank  at  his  risk  and  he 
continue  liable  upon  the  check.  Bank 
vs.  Carter,  88  Tenn.  27.9. 


TRUST  COMPANY  SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION 


'T'HE  meeting  of  the  Trust  Company 
Section  of  the  American  Bankers* 
Association  at  Detroit  during  the  week 
of  September  9,  in  connection  with  the 
convention  of  the  association,  was 
largely  attended  and  characterized  by 
many  notable  and  interesting  addresses. 
A striking  illustration  of  the  growth  of 
trust  companies  in  the  United  States 
was  given  in  the  annual  address  of 
President  F.  H.  Fries,  who  said,  in 
part: 

“If  the  trust  company,  as  an  institu- 
tion, is  a natural  result  of  our  business 
and  financial  development  as  we  believe 
it  is,  this  great  prosperity  must  have 
affected  the  growth  of  trust  companies 
and  be  quite  apparent  in  the  growth  of 
the  trust  company  section.  There  was 
no  statement  made  at  the  first  meeting 


as  to  the  number  of  trust  companies 
then  in  existence,  but  their  total  capital 
and  surplus  was  stated  as  $224,606,- 
000.00  with  assets  amounting  to  $405,- 
516,714.22.  To-day  the  trust  compa- 
nies of  the  United  States  number  over 


1800,  with  resources  aggregating  $5,500,- 
000,000.  The  membership  of  the  section 
has  grown  during  this  time  from  120 
to  1250  and  their  resources  from  four 
hundred  million  to  four  and  one-half 
billion  dollars.  Thus  while  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country  has  grown  thirty- 
three  per  cent.,  and  the  business  one 
hundred  per  cent.,  the  trust  companies 
of  the  section  have  increased  in  num- 
ber and  resources  about  one  thousand 
per  cent. 


“The  Comptroller's  report  of  1911 
shows  the  relative  growth  of  National 
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Banks,  Savings  Banks  and  Trust  Com-  such  recognized  authorities  shows  that 

panies  since  1907.  We  note  their  in-  there  is  still  great  laxity  in  the  use  of 

dividual  deposits  as  follows:  the  name. 

National  Banks.  Savings  Banks.  Trust  Companies.  Total  in  all  Banks. 


1911  $5,478,000,000  $4,212,600,000  $3,295,800,000  $15,906,300,000 

1907  4,322,900,000  2,495,410,000  2,061,600,000  13,099,600,000 

$1,155,100,000  $717,190,000  $1,234,200,000  $2,806,700,000 

Increase  21  per  cent.  23  per  cent.  60  per  cent.  44  per  cent. 


“A  perusal  of  these  figures  must  be  “The  following  table  giving  figures 
a source  of  pride  to  those  interested  in  compiled  for  the  National  Monetary 
the  development  of  the  trust  company  Commission  from  1879,  the  first  year 
idea  and  a satisfaction  to  all  who  are  for  which  it  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
engaged  in  trust  company  business.”  get  anything  definite,  to  and  including 
Breckinridge  Jones,  president  of  the  1909,  and  giving  the  figures  taken  from 
Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company,  St.  the  last  report  of  the  Comptroller  of 
Louis,  spoke  on  “The  Achievements  of  the  Currency  of  the  United  States, 
the  Trust  Company  Section  During  the  shows  the  comparative  development  of 
Past  Fifteen  Years.”  He  said,  in  part : classes  of  financial  institutions: 


1879  1884  1889  1894  1899  1904  1909  1911 

National  banks  2048  2625  3239  3770  3583  5331  6893  7331 

State  banks  813  1017  2097  3705  4253  6984  11,292  12,864 

Trust  companies  37  44  63  228  276  924  1079  1251 


“At  that  first  meeting,  fifteen  years  “From  this  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
ago,  of  the  228  real  trust  companies  thirty-three  years  ago,  while  there  were 

114  became  members  of  this  section.  2048  National  banks  and  813  State 

The  growth  of  the  section  is  shown  by  banks,  there  were  in  this  country,  or  in 

the  following  table:  fact  in  the  world,  only  thirty-seven 

Membership  by  years,  since  formation  of  the  Section  in  1896  with  Seventeen  Members: 

1897—114;  1898—150;  1899—190;  1900—253;  1901—348;  1902—414;  1903—501; 

1904—566;  1905— 638;  1906—718;  1907—846;  1908—931;  1909—981;  1910—1007; 

1911—1137;  1912— 1206. 


“According  to  the  last  report  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of  the 
United  States,  there  were  1251  trust 
companies.  From  these  figures,  it 
would  seem  that  nearly  all  the  trust 
companies  of  the  United  States  are 
members  of  this  section.  However,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  volume  entitled, 
‘Trust  Companies  of  the  United  States,* 
published  by  the  United  States  Mort- 
gage & Trust  Company  of  New  York 
on  June  SO,  1911,  there  were  1616  com- 
panies claimed  as  trust  companies  in 
this  country;  but  even  taking  these 
figures  it  shows  that  the  growth  of  the 
section  has  kept  full  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  country.  This  marked 
difference  in  number,  as  given  by  two 


trust  companies.  In  1894,  seventeen 
years  ago,  there  were  S770  National 
banks  and  3705  State  banks  and  only 
228  trust  companies.  From  that  time 
to  the  end  of  1911,  during  the  period 
of  the  existence  of  this  section,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  National  banks 
of  3561,  or  ninety-four  per  cent.;  in 
State  banks  of  9159,  or  247  per  cent., 
and  in  trust  companies  an  increase  of 
1023,  or  448  per  cent.  The  ratio  of 
increase  in  trust  companies  has  been 
far  greater  than  in  either  of  the  other 
two  kinds  of  financial  institutions,  and 
this  while  not  only  the  laws  governing 
them,  but  the  ideas  concerning  them, 
have  been  in  uncrystallized  form. 
Whether  this  increase  has  been  because 
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of  or  in  spite  of  this  want  of  crystal- 
lization, furnishes  an  interesting  in- 
quiry/’ 

At  the  closing  session  W.  C.  Poillon, 


W.  C.  Poillon 

VICE-PRESIDENT  BANKERS’  TRUST  COMPANY, 
NEW  YORK;  ELECTED  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
TRUST  COMPANY  SECTION  AT  THE  RECENT 
CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


vice-president  of  the  Bankers’  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  was  elected 
president  of  the  section,  and  F.  H. 
Goff,  president  Cleveland  Trust  Com- 
pany, first  vice-president. 


KEEPING  TRUST  FUNDS  INTACT 

T N his  interesting  address  before  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Trust  Com- 
pany Section  of  the  American  Bankers’ 
Association  at  Detroit,  Breckinridge 
Jones,  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Trust  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
said,  on  the  above  subject: 

“There  is  no  reason  that  there  should 


ever  be  any  loss  to  trust  funds  coming 
into  the  charge  of  a trust  company.  It 
is  a principle  of  law  that  when  a trust 
fund  can  be  traced,  it  w’ill  be  held  in- 
tact for  the  beneficiary  of  the  trust, 
and  the  trust  department  of  every  trust 
company  should  consider  this  principle 
of  paramount  importance.  There 
should  be  a separate  vault  set  aside,  in 
which  trust  securities  should  be  placed. 
Each  trust  estate  should  be  kept  entire- 
ly separate  and  its  securities  so  marked 
as  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  all 
others ; and  in  addition  to  this,  a secur- 
ity register  or  some  other  written  rec- 
ord, should  always  be  kept  up  to  date, 
itemizing  the  securities  that  belong  to 
each  trust  estate.  By  some  such 
method,  trust  companies  would  be  so 
guarded  that  in  the  event  of  such  a 
calamity  as  closing  the  doors,  there 
would  be  absolutely  no  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  trust  funds  were  a part 
of  the  general  assets.” 


MORTGAGE  BANKS  NEEDED 


ADVANTAGES  to  be  derived  from 
^ **  a system  of  American  mortgage 
banks  are  thus  set  forth  by  George 
Woodruff,  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Joliet,  111.: 


In  America  some  system  of  mortgage 
banks  is  badly  needed  in  order  that  the 
present  haphazard,  unsatisfactory  and  waste- 
ful methods  may  be  done  away  with.  The 
establishment  of  mortgage  banks  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  investor  to  purchase  a 
much  higher  grade  mortgage  security  than 
he  at  present  buys  from  his  local  real  es- 
tate agent,  for  the  security  which  he  will 
buy  in  the  future  will  be  a bond  readily 
salable  at  any  time,  guaranteed  by  the  mort- 
gage bank,  and  based  upon  a large  number 
of  mortgages. 

The  establishment  of  mortgage  banks  will 
also  make  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  know 
that  he  always  has  an  institution  ready  to 
advance  him  money  without  delay  on  the 
long  time  amortization  principle  and  that 
Ik  will  get  as  good  a rate  of  interest  as 
anybody  else,  will  never  be  compelled  to 
pay  renewal  commissions  or  fees  for  the 
bringing  down  of  his  abstract  or  the  many 
legal  charges  that  are  now  made  in  connec- 
tion with  frequent  renewals. 
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Conducted  by  W.  H.  Kniffin,  Jr. 


SAVINGS  BANK  SECTION  AMERICAN  BANKERS’ 

ASSOCIATION 


REAT  interest  was  shown  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Savings  Bank 
Section  of  the  American  Bankers’  As- 
sociation, coincident  with  the  recent 


Home  C.  Stephenson 

VICE-PRESIDENT  8T.  JOSEPH  COMPANY  SAVINGS 
BANK,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND.;  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 
SAVINGS  BANK  SECTION  AT  THE  RECENT 
CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BANKERS* 
ASSOCIATION 


convention  at  Detroit.  Besides  the 
annual  address  of  President  Alfred  L. 
Aiken,  other  important  addresses  were 
made  on  “The  Postal  Savings  Banks,” 
by  Mr.  Weed  of  the  Postoffice  Depart- 
ment, by  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  San 
Antonio  on  “European  Land  and 
Credit  Facilities.”  An  extract  from 
the  latter  address  appears  in  another 
part  of  this  issue.  Segregation  of  sav- 
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ings  deposits  and  other  live  subjects 
were  also  discussed.  E.  G.  McWil- 
liam,  secretary,  presented  the  follow- 
lowing  report: 

The  first  five  months  of  our  year,  namely, 
from  September,  1911,  to  February,  1912, 
the  secretary's  office  was  still  under  the  very 
efficient  management  of  my  predecessor,  Wil- 
liam H.  Kniffin,  Jr.,  who  resigned  upon 
February  1 to  again  take  up  the  reins  of 
hank  management  as  treasurer  of  the  Onon- 
daga County  Savings  Bank  of  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.  I desire  to  publicly  express  my  admira- 
tion of  Mr.  Kniffin’s  personal  worth  and 
the  ability  with  which  he  administered  the 
affairs  of  this  office,  and  can  only  hope  that 
in  time  I may  merit,  in  a measure,  some 


J.  F.  Sartori 


VICE-rRESIDENT  SAVINGS  BANK  SECTION,  AMERI- 
CAN bankers’  association;  PRESIDENT  SE- 
CURITY TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BANK,  LOS 
ANGELES,  CAL. 
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E.  G.  Me  Willi  am 

SECRETARY  SAV1XGS  BANK  SECTION,  AMERICAN 
BANKERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


of  the  expressions  of  appreciation  which 
have  been  uttered  in  reference  to  his  work. 

During  these  five  months  the  constructive 
policy  of  this  office  was  assiduously  carried 
forward,  school  savings  banks,  especially* 
fostered,  and  the  matter  prepared  for  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  “Some  Savings  Bank 
Swindles  and  Suggested  Safeguards.” 

From  February  1,  when  I was  appointed 
to  this  office,  to  June  1 of  this  year,  I was 
enabled  to  give  but  a portion  of  each  day 
to  the  work,  being  still  connected  with  a 
savings  bank  in  New  York  city.  However, 
during  that  period  we  issued  the  “Swindles” 
pamphlet,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Kniffin;  a pamphlet  upon  “Finger  Print 
Identification  ,”  which  I found  necessary  to 
prepare  in  order  to  reply  to  the  many  in- 
quiries received  relative  to  this  method, 
which  has  up  to  this  time  been  adopted  by 
about  fifty  banks,  and  a pamphlet  upon  the 
“Ethics  of  the  Savings  Banks,”  by  William 
E.  Knox  of  the  Bowen'  Savings  Bank,  New 
York  city.  Also  efforts  were  made  toward 
increasing  our  membership  by  preparing 
circular  letters  for  a number  of  our  vice- 
presidents,  who  sent  them  throughout  their 
respective  States.  These  letters,  besides 
bringing  members  to  the  Section,  were  of 
considerable  value  in  bringing  members  into 
the  American  Bankers’  Association  at  large, 
as  in  States  where  there  are  few  savings 


banks,  all  banks  were  circularized  with  good 
results.  Also  during  this  period  we  were 
enabled  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Standing 
Law  Committee  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
information  relative  to  the  question  of  the 
segregation  of  savings  deposits,  by  sending 
out  for  them  circulars  to  all  banks,  and  re- 
ceiving and  tabulating  replies  thereto,  be- 
sides handling  our  dally  correspondence, 
which  was  large. 

As  you  have  already  been  informed,  the 
executive  committee  at  the  May  meeting, 
having  decided  that  the  work  of  the  secre- 
tary’s office  demanded  one’s  whole  attention, 
on  June  1 I severed  my  bank  connection 
find  since  that  date  have  devoted  my  entire 
effort  to  this  work.  During  the  period  of 
moving  and  alteration,  incident  to  the  occu- 
pation of  our  new  offices  in  May,  there,  of 
course,  was  more  or  less  confusion,  but, 
thanks  to  our  very  efficient  office  assistant. 
Miss  Waine,  the  routine  was  not  seriously 
affected,  and  we  were  speedily  settled  and 
systematized  according  to  our  new  sur- 
roundings. Our  clipping  service,  from 
which  often  many  duplicates  were  received, 
was  temporarily  discontinued,  and  has  been 
arranged  to  cover  only  the  matters  perti- 


Wii.i.iam  E.  Knox 


OF  THE  BOWERY  SAVINGS  BANK,  NEW  YORK; 
ELECTED  CHAIRMAN  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 
SAVINGS  BANK  SECTION  AT  THE  RECENT  CON- 
VENTION OF  THE  AMERICAN  BANKERS'  ASSO- 
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ent  to  savings  banks,  and  will  be  classified 
and  indexed  by  the  librarian,  thereby  beine 
instantly  available,  all  of  which  will  result 
in  a material  saving  of  expense.  The  ser- 
vices of  an  office  boy  were  dispensed  with 
as  superfluous,  and  no  printing  or  other 
work  is  done  without  competitive  bids.  This 
year  each  Section  will  publish  its  own  con- 
vention proceedings,  which  in  our  case  will 
result  in  a saving  of  at  least  $1,000. 

Since  June  1 our  most  important  work 
has  been  that  in  connection  with  the  cam- 
paign of  education,  and  we  trust  you  will 
receive  its  impetus  at  this  convention.  Be- 
sides which  the  booklet,  “What  It  Can  Do 
for  You,”  has  been  issued,  and  the  New 
York  State  bankers’  convention  at  Buffalo 
visited,  at  which  Mr.  Knox  delivered  an  ad- 
dress reflecting  great  credit  upon  our  Sec- 
tion. All  of  the  savings  banks  in  Buffalo 
were  called  upon  by  me  while  there. 

Our  membership  is  now  2,060,  and  shows 
a gain  of  172  during  the  year. 

Our  financial  statement  shows  that  total 
appropriations  made  by  the  general  associa- 
tion for  our  work  amounted  to  $9,500  and 
that  our  expenses  were  $9,343.23,  leaving  a 
credit  with  the  association  of  $156.27.  How- 
ever, of  these  expenditures,  $1,134.50  were 
last  year’s,  charged  against  this  year’s  ap- 
propriations. 

We  have  at  present  on  deposit  with  banks 
$2,024.29.  I might  say  that  this  is  the  only 
Section  which  is  permitted  to  handle  its  own 


money.  This  money  has  arisen,  as  I said 
here,  which  represents  the  proceeds  for  sale 
of  books  of  printed  forms  to  date. 

We  are  constantly  endeavoring  to  promote 
co-operation  between  individual  banks  in 
communities,  as  well  as  our  Section,  and  the 
measure  of  success  with  which  we  are  suc- 
ceeding is  evidenced  by  the  ever  increasing 
amount  of  mail  received,  through  which  we 
are  taken  into  the  confidence  of  banks  upon 
almost  every  conceivable  question  not  re- 
lating to  policy,  and  are  therefore  able  to 
be  of  real  service  in  many  instances. 

This  is  our  aim — to  be  your  servant  and 
play  some  small  part  in  securing  the  co- 
operation of  you  who  are  the  strength  of 
your  respective  communities,  in  fortifying 
our  great  country  with  principles  of  saving 
and  thrift. 

Officers  of  the  section  were  elected 
as  follows: 

President,  R.  C.  Stephenson,  vice-presi- 
dent St.  Joseph  County  Savings  Bank, 
South  Bend,  Indiana;  vice-president,  J.  F. 
Sartori,  president  Security  Savings  Bank, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Three  members  of 
executive  committee,  to  serve  three  years; 
W.  G.  Toepel,  cashier  Peninsular  State 
Bank,  Detroit,  Michigan;  Clinton  T.  Rose, 
president  Onondaga  County  Savings  Bank, 
Syracuse,  New  York;  H.  S.  Cable,  presi- 
dent Rock  Island  Savings  Bank,  Rock 
Island,  Illinois. 


SYNDOWSKY’S  SAVINGS 


"^JEWSPAPER  stories  sometimes 
contain  instructive  material  for 
savings  bank  men.  Here  is  one  of  this 
kind  from  a recent  issue  of  the  New 
York  “Evening  World”: 

Max  Syndowsky  got  on  a Culver  train  at 
Washington  avenue  station,  late  yesterday 
afternoon.  While  he  w'as  trying  to  push  his 
way  through  the  jam  at  the  door  of  the  car 
a pickpocket  dipped  his  hand  into  Syndow- 
sky’s  pocket  and  took  a wallet  containing 
$6,373.  The  thief  got  away  and  with  him 
went  the  savings  of  thirty  years  of  Syndow- 
sky’s  toil.  Syndowsky,  at  his  home,  32 
Moore  street,  Williamsburg,  is  nearly  insane 
with  grief  and  his  wife  and  children  are 
watching  him  closely,  lest  he  make  away 
with  himself. 

A few  years  ago,  Syndowsky  sold  a little 
country  store,  came  to  Williamsburg  and 
put  all  of  his  savings  into  the  purchase  of 
the  five-story  tenement  on  Moore  street.  On 
August  15  he  sold  the  tenement  to  Jacob 
Schiff,  a cousin  of  the  Wall  street  banker. 
Schiff  took  up  a mortgage  and  gave  Syn- 
dowsky $6,500  cash. 


Syndowsky  had  once  lost  some  money 
through  the  failure  of  a savings  bank  and 
was  consequently  possessed  of  a rooted  ab- 
horrence of  all  banks.  So,  despite  the  urg- 
ings  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  refused  to 
put  his  wealth  in  a bank.  Instead,  he  kept 
it  in  a little  safe  in  his  apartment  at  nignt 
and  in  the  day  time  he  carried  it  about  in 
his  wallet.  Everybody  was  trying  to  rob 
him,  Syndowsky  insisted,  but  nobody  could 
get  his  money  if  he  had  it  snugly  in  his 
pocket. 

On  the  car  Syndowsky  set  up  a great  cry 
that  he  had  been  robbed,  but  nobody,  so  he 
declared  to-day,  would  do  aught  but  laugh, 
and  nobody  made  a move  to  stop  the  thief. 
When  he  went  to  the  Parkville  station,  so  he 
says,  he  had  to  wait  two  hours  until  a de- 
tective came  to  go  out  with  him  to  search 
the  platform  of  the  elevated  station. 

All  of  which  doubtless  sounds  very 
amusing  to  the  knowing  ones  who  pity 
Syndowsky’s  ignorance  of  the  many 
safe  savings  banks  in  New  York  city 
where  this  event  happened. 

But  what  do  these  same  savings 
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banks  do  to  let  Syndowsky  know  even 
of  their  existence,  much  less  of  the 
strict  legal  safeguards  thrown  around 
them  ? 

Why,  this  is  what  they  do:  At  two 

semi-annual  periods  they  publish  a few 
announcements  in  the  papers  some- 
thing like  this: 

“The  Mossback  Savings  Bank  has 
declared  a semi-annual  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Deposits  made  on  or  before  January  10 
will  draw  interest  from  the  first  of  the 
month.” 

That  is  all.  And  then  for  six 
months  the  Mossback  Savings  Bank 
quiescently  slumbers,  when  at  the  end 
of  this  period  it  solemnly  repeats  this 
illuminating  and  thrilling  announce- 


ment, never  varving  a word  or  a syl- 
lable, never  dotting  an  “i”  or  crossing 
a “t.” 

And  Syndowsky  goes  on  losing  his 
money,  because  no  one  tells  him  in  clear, 
plain  language — warm  with  the  human 
impulse — that  there  are  in  New  York 
many,  many  really  safe  savings  banks 
that  would  take  care  of  his  money  and 
return  it  to  him  whenever  he  wanted 
it,  with  interest. 

And  Syndowsky  and  hundreds  of 
others  like  him  who  distrust  banks  will 
go  on  losing  their  money  because  they 
do  not  trust  banks.  And  neither  the 
banks  nor  anyone  else  will  take  pains 
to  explain  to  him  about  the  safe  places 
for  his  money. 


METHODS  OF  HANDLING  DEPOSITS  AND  WITH- 
DRAWALS IN  BANKS  OF  VARYING  SIZE 


By  V.  A.  Lersner,  Chairman  Committee  on  Methods  and  System®,  Savings 
Bank  Section,  American  Bankers'  Association;  Assistant  Cashier 
Williamsburgh  Savings  Bank,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


IN  presenting  a brief  description  of  the 
method  of  handling  daily  transactions 
in  various  savings  banks,  we  have 
chosen  the  following,  not  as  being  appli- 
cable or  preferable  to  systems  now  employed 
in  banks  of  similar  size,  for  we  feel  that 
each  bank  knows  better  than  others  what  is 
best  adapted  to  its  special  needs,  but  with 
the  idea  of  showing  how  savings  bank  de- 
positors are  handled  in  banks  of  varying 
size,  from  the  largest  in  a great  city  to  the 
small  bank  in  a country  town,  trusting  that 
our  members  will  find  something  of  interest 
and  possible  value  therein. 

Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Deposits  $108,000,000 

Number  open  accounts 277,500 

Average  daily  transactions 2,026 


Deposits. — Initial  deposit  slip  (of  a dif- 
ferent color  from  ordinary  deposit  slips), 
signature  card,  passbook, " index  card  and 
ledger  card  all  have  number  printed  there- 
on. New  account  slip  has  perforated  stub 
numbered  in  duplicate,  which  is  handed  by 
teller  to  depositor,  who  hands  it  to  a regis- 
ter clerk,  who  takes  signature  upon  a cor- 
respondingly numbered  card.  Name  is  then 


typewritten  in  book  and  on  deposit  slip  by 
carbon  paper,  and  amount  entered  in  book. 
Amount  is  then  listed  upon  adding  machine, 
which  serves  as  new  account  teller’s  cash 
book  and  is  verified  on  another  machine 
from  original  slips.  Index  cards  are  type- 
written from  signature  cards,  as  are  also 
headings  df  ledger  cards,  the  latter  proven 
by  bookkeeper,  who  posts  from  deposit 
slips. 

Subsequent  deposits  are  made  with  regu- 
lar receiving  teller,  who  enters  amount  upon 
slip  and  passes  same  with  passbook  to  as- 
sistant to  be  entered  therein.  Book  and  slip 
then  pass  to  clerk,  who  makes  a duplicate 
slip  of  still  another  color,  with  day  of  week 
printed  at  top,  entering  thereon  number  and 
initials  of  depositor,  omitting  amount,  but 
listing  same  upon  machine,  using  said  list 
for  a cash  book.  Book  and  original  slip 
then  pass  to  a clerk,  who  enters  number 
and  name  upon  latter,  verifies  entry  in  for- 
mer by  depositor,  and  returns  book. 

Fifty  listings  of  machine  constitute  a col- 
umn of  cash  book,  and  that  number  of  slips 
which  arc  machine  numbered  and  dated  by 
teller  are  collected  and  verified  upon  a sec- 
ond machine;  they  are  then  distributed  to 
bookkeepers,  who  post  therefrom  and  list 
amount  for  each  ledger.  Postings  and  veri- 
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fications  are  assigned  daily  by  bead  book- 
keeper, no  bookkeeper  having  same  ledgers 
two  days  in  succession.  Verifications  are 
made  by  taking  postings  from  ledger  upon 
duplicate  slips,  listing  same  and  handing  to 
head  bookkeeper,  who  has  previously  listed 
original  slips.  Total  deposits  are  then 
checked  off  from  receiving  teller’s  cash  book 
and  settlement. 

Withdrawals. — Two  weeks’  notice  is  re- 
quired for  all  withdrawals.  Notice  is  taken 
on  receipt  with  carbon  for  duplicate.  Re- 
ceipts with  perforated  duplicate  are  printed 
consecutively  in  amounts  from  one  dollar  to 
six  hundred  dollars,  and  thereafter  in  hun- 
dreds to  one  thousand  dollars.  When  all 
the  money  is  wanted,  the  book  is  kept  for 
settlement,  and  a card  bearing  the  number 
and  date  when  due,  is  given  the  depositor. 
After  a receipt  is  signed,  the  amount  is  en- 
tered in  the  passbook,  the  duplicate  placed 
in  a locked  receptacle,  and  the  depositor 
takes  the  book  and  the  receipt  to  the  paying 
teller.  The  latter  compares  the  entry  with 
the  receipt,  pays  the  money  and  gives  the 
receipt  to  a listing  clerk  in  a separate  cage. 
They  are  verified  on  another  machine  out- 
side the  department,  and  handed  to  the  ac- 
countant, who  holds  the  key  for  the  dupli- 
cates; both  are  arranged  numerically  for 
the  bookkeepers  and  pursue  the  same  course 
as  deposits. 

Bowery  Savings  Bank,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Deposits  $101,000,000 

Number  open  accounts 145,000 

Average  daily  transactions 1,038 


Deposits. — Deposits  are  taken  by  receiv- 
ing teller,  the  depositor  being  required  to 
present  passbook  with  same.  The  teller  en- 
ters the  amount  in  passbook  and  also  makes 
out  deposit  slip,  giving  book  number,  name 
and  amount  deposited.  He  then  hands  the 
passbook  with  deposit  slip  to  deposit  cash 
book  clerk,  who  enters  number,  name  and 
amount  therein.  This  desk  adjoins  the 
teller’s  cage,  and  the  depositor  in  the  mean- 
time having  passed  along  to  the  deposit 
cash  book  clerk’s  window,  responds  to  the 
call  of  his  name,  and  is  asked  by  the  clerk 
the  amount  of  deposit  made,  wrhich  the  clerk 
verifies  both  as  to  passbook  entry  and  cash 
book  entry  before  handing  passbook  back 
to  depositor.  The  deposit  slip  then  passes 
to  the  classification  clerk,  who  has  an  in- 
dexed portfolio  containing  one  sheet  for 
each  ledger  in  use.  He  enters  on  the  sheet 
for  the  ledger  indicated  by  the  number  on 
the  ticket,  the  number,  name  and  amount 
(the  amount  being  entered  on  a detachable 
portion ) . The  deposit  tickets  are  later  posted 
by  bookkeeper,  who  at  time  of  making  entry 
places  at  the  folio  a black  card  marker.  At 
the  close  of  the  day’s  business  the  total  of 
the  day’s  sheets  must  prove  by  cash  book 
and  teller.  The  perforated  portions  are 
then  detached  and  turned  over  to  the  head 
bookkeeper,  and  the  larger  portions,  con- 


taining the  account  numbers  and  names  of 
depositors,  go  to  a bookkeeper  who  has  not 
made  ledger  posting,  and  who,  guided  by 
the  black  card  markers  in  ledger,  verifies 
the  account  number  and  depositor’s  name 
and  enters  the  amount  he  finds  posted  in 
ledger  to  said  account.  Having  found  and 
entered  amounts  for  each  of  the  items 
called  for  on  his  sheet,  and  having  exam- 
ined his  ledger  to  see  that  in  doing  so  be 
has  cleared  his  ledger  of  all  blade  card 
markers,  he  foots  the  sheet  and  enters  the 
total  on  summary  sheet  at  head  bookkeep- 
er’s desk.  The  total  of  the  summary  sheet 
must  prove  to  the  total  of  the  day’s  depos- 
its. The  detached  portions  bearing  the 
original  entries  of  amounts  are  used  by  head 
bookkeeper  to  locate  any  difference  in  case 
of  failure  to  prove. 

New  accounts  are  handled  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  in  a separate  department  re- 
quiring a teller  and  cash  book  clerk.  Sig- 
natures are  taken  in  signature  book  and 
upon  signature  card,  and  description  upon 
card  only. 

Withdrawals. — The  draft  and  passbook 
are  taken  from  depositor  by  draft  clerk, 
who  puts  the  test  questions  to  the  deposi- 
tor and  verifies  the  signature  on  draft.  The 
passbook  and  draft  then  go  to  the  book- 
keeper, who  enters  any  interest  credited 
since  passbook  was  last  in  bank,  proves  the 
passbook  with  the  ledger  account,  and  en- 
ters the  draft  both  in  passbook  and  ledger, 
placing  a red  card  marker  in  folio  of  ledger 
when  entry  has  been  made.  The  passbook 
and  draft  then  go  to  draft  cash  book  clerk, 
then  to  draft  classification  clerk,  and  then 
to  paying  teller,  who  makes  the  payment, 
returning  passbook  to  depositor  and  retain- 
ing the  draft  for  his  voucher.  The  opera- 
tion of  checking  withdrawals  is  exactly  the 
same  as  described  for  the  deposits. 

WlLLIAMSBURGH  SAVINGS  BANK,  BROOKLYN, 

N.  Y. 


Deposits  $58,000,000 

Number  open  accounts 102,000 

Average  daily  transactions 730 


New  Accounts. — Desk  operated  by  teller 
and  assistant.  Teller  receives  amount,  not- 
ing same  on  deposit  slip  and  signature  card, 
also  takes  signature  and  description  of  de- 
positor in  signature  book.  Assistant  simul- 
taneously writes  description  on  card,  then 
enters  name  and  amount  in  passbook  from 
card,  records  same  items  upon  journal  sheet, 
asks  depositor  amount  of  transaction  and 
delivers  book.  Cash  balanced  at  end  of  day 
with  total  of  journal  sheet  after  deposit 
slips  have  been  called  back. 

Deposits . — First  to  receiving  teller,  who 
receives  money  and  passbook,  notes  amount 
on  slip,  together  with  surname  on  book,  then 
passes  both  slip  and  book  to  assistant,  who 
spindles  slip,  enters  amount  in  book  and  on 
a listing  slip  and  passes  book  to  journal 
clerk,  who  enters  number  of  account,  sur- 
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name  and  amount  on  a sheet  corresponding 
to  ledger  number  of  passbook,  asks  deposi- 
tor amount  deposited  and  delivers  book. 
Cash  balanced  at  end  of  day  with  totals  of 
assistant  teller’s  listing  slip  and  aggregate 
of  totals  of  journal  sheets,  which  must 
agree. 

Withdrawals. — Passbook  is  presented  to 
draft  clerk,  who  makes  out  draft  for  de- 
sired amount,  secures  signature,  enters 
amount  in  book,  verifies  balance,  initialing 
amount  as  O.  K.,  and  passes  draft  and  book 
to  test  clerk,  who  verifies  signature,  initial- 
ing same  and  passes  both  to  journal  clerk, 
who  operates  as  in  receiving  teller’s  depart- 
ment, making  entries  from  the  book,  and 
then  passing  the  draft  and  book  to  paying 
teller,  who  counts  the  money  out  as  per 
draft,  calls  the  name  upon  book,  and  if  the 
person  responding  states  the  amount  signed 
for,  delivers  book  and  money  to  them. 

At  end  of  day  machine  list  of  withdraw- 
als is  made,  total  of  w?hich  must  agree  with 
total  of  journal  sheets  in  order  that  cash 
may  be  balanced.  AH  postings  are  made 
next  day  and  proved  by  placing  upon  the 
journal  sheets  the  present  ana  previous 
balances  of  each  transaction,  difference  in 
the  totals  of  which  must  equal  amount  of 
transactions  on  each  sheet  or  ledger.  Check- 
ers are  required  to  place  a check  upon  each 
item  checked  in  order  that  if  duplicate  post- 
ings occur  and  are  not  discovered  until  trial 
balance,  a reference  to  ledger  will  quickly 
reveal  the  item  unchecked. 

Worcester  County  Institution  for  Sav- 
ings, Worcester,  Mass. 


Deposits  $23,000,000 

Number  open  accounts 49,000 

Average  daily  transactions 300 


Deposits. — Method  of  handling  new  and 
old  accounts  is  the  same,  slips  of  a differ- 
ent color  being  used  for  deposits  on  either. 
Cards  for  signatures  and  card  ledgers  are 
used.  Teller  receives  money  and  enters 
amount  upon  slip  and  stub  of  same,  which 
is  perforated.  He  retains  stub  for  his 
proof  and  passes  book  and  ticket  to  counter- 
clerk, who  in  case  of  new  account,  obtains 
description  and  signature,  makes  out  new 
book  and  delivers  same  to  depositor,  retain- 
ing slip,  or  if  an  old  account,  simply  makes 
entry  and  returns  book.  In  either  case 
name  and  amount  are  verified  before  deliv- 
ery of  book.  Slips  are  delivered  to  book- 
keepers, who  make  out  cards  for  new  ac- 
counts, and  withdraw  cards  upon  which 
postings  occur  from  ledger  boxes,  and  keep 
said  cards  out  until  close  of  day  for  mak- 
ing proof. 

Withdrawals  — Different  colored  forms  are 
used  for  partial  payments  and  amounts 
closing  accounts,  each  form  having  a per- 
forated stub.  Book  is  presented  to  counter 
clerk,  who  makes  out  draft,  secures  signa- 
ture, verifies  same,  also  amount  on  book 
with  ledger,  removing  ledger  card  from  box. 


He  then  makes  entry  in  passbook  and  passes 
same  with  draft  to  teller,  who  verifies 
amount  and  name  of  depositor  and  delivers 
money  and  book,  holding  perforated  stub 
for  his  proof,  and  delivering  receipt  to 
bookkeepers  for  posting. 

This  provides  three  checks  on  daily  trans- 
actions— tellers  prove  with  total  of  their 
stubs,  and  a proof  is  made  from  ledger 
cards  which  have  been  withdrawn  during 
day  wherever  transactions  occur.  The  fol- 
lowing day  all  transactions  are  checked 
back  and  cards  sorted  back  in  ledger  boxes. 
Wherever  cards  are  temporarily  withdrawn 
a dummy  card  of  conspicuous  color  is  put 
in  its  place. 


Farmers  and  Mechanics  Savings  Bank, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Deposits  $1 4,000,000 

Number  open  accounts 61,500 

Average  daily  transactions 725 


Deposits. — For  making  a deposit  (assum- 
ing that  the  depositor  has  already  opened 
an  account),  he  presents  his  passbook  and 
deposit  at  the  first  deposit  window.  The 
first  teller  receives  them,  counts  the  de- 
posit, verifies  the  amount  with  the  depos- 
itor, makes  out  a deposit  slip,  hands  the 
passbook,  the  deposit  and  deposit  slip  to  a 
second  receiving  teller,  by  whom  the  money  is 
again  counted,  and  the  amount  entered  in  a 
blotter  and  in  the  depositor’s  passbook.  The 
passbook  is  then  handed  to  the  depositor. 
Later  the  deposit  slips  are  checked  with  the 
blotter  and  the  deposits  are  then  entered 
upon  the  card  ledgers  from  the  deposit 
slips.  The  total  of  the  day’s  deposits  are 
again  checked  with  the  totals  shown  on  the 
blotter. 

Withdrawals. — For  making  a withdrawal, 
the  depositor  presents  his  book  at  the  book- 
keeper’s withdrawal  window.  The  passbook 
is  compared  with  the  depositor’s  account  in 
the  card  ledger.  If  the  two  agree,  the  book- 
keeper makes  out  a withdrawal  receipt  and 
enters  the  amount  of  the  withdrawal  in  the 
blotter,  with  the  number  of  the  account,  and 
passes  the  passbook  with  the  withdrawal 
receipt  (unsigned)  to  another  clerk,  who 
enters  the  amount  of  the  withdrawal  in 
the  depositor’s  passbook,  hands  the  with- 
drawal receipt  to  the  depositor,  who  signs 
it,  and  hands  the  passbook  with  the  signa- 
ture card,  which  is  pulled,  to  the  paying 
teller.  The  depositor  passes  with  his  re- 
ceipt, which  he  has  signed,  to  the  paying 
teller,  who  compares  his  signature.  If  the 
comparison  is  favorable,  the  receipt  is  taken 
up  and  the  passbook  and  money  are  handed 
to  the  depositor.  I, a ter  the  withdrawal  re- 
ceipts are  posted  in  the  card  ledgers  and 
subsequently  the  amounts  posted  are  com- 
pared writh  the  blotters. 

Excelsior  Savings  Bank,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Deposits  

Number  open  accounts 

Average  aaily  transactions.. 
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yew  Accounts. — Cards  used  for  signa- 
tures and  ledgers.  Depositor  goes  first  to 
signature  clerk,  who  ascertains  if  account  is 
desirable,  takes  signature  and  description 
upon  signature  card,  also  signature  upon 
both  sides  of  ledger  card,  and  makes  out 
passbook.  The  depositor  then  makes  out 
deposit  slip  and  presents  same,  together 
with  money,  to  receiving  teller  to  whom 
book  has  been  passed.  Teller  enters  amount 
(initialing  same)  in  passbook,  gives  depos- 
itor a card  bearing  a number,  duplicate  of 
which,  together  with  book,  is  placed  upon  a 
shelf,  from  which  they  are  taken  to  book- 
keeper’s desk.  Bookkeeper  enters  number 
of  account  and  amount  deposited  upon  a 
daily  ticker,  initialing  same,  goes  direct  to 
ledger,  and  upon  ledger  card,  which  has  al- 
ready been  placed  there  by  signature  clerk, 
enters  and  dates  deposit,  which  he  likewise 
initials.  Bookkeeper  then  steps  to  his  win- 
dow and  calls  number  upon  card  received 
by  him  with  book;  depositor  holding  corre- 
sponding number  responds  and  book  is  de- 
livered to  him  upon  stating  name  and  amount 
entered  therein.  Deposit  slips  are  delivered 
to  bookkeepers,  listed  in  deposit  journal  ac- 
cording to  ledgers,  and  aggregate  total  of 
day’s  work  transferred  to  cash  book  and 
journal  and  posted  to  general  ledger.  Sub- 
sequent deposits  are  handled  in  same  man- 
ner, eliminating  signature  clerk. 

WithdraicnJs. — Depositor  presents  pass- 
book and  draft  which  has  been  obtained 
from  counter,  filled  out  and  signed  bv  him, 
to  clerk  next  to  teller.  This  clerk  balances 
book  with  ledger,  enters  amount  in  pass- 
book, initials  amount  on  draft  and  delivers 
book  and  draft,  together  with  a printed 
number,  to  paying  teller,  delivering  to  de- 
positor duplicate  number.  Paying  teller 
verifies  signature,  calls  number  of  depositor, 
who  surrenders  duplicate,  and  upon  giving 
name  and  amount  receives  money  and  book. 
Drafts  are  placed  upon  spindle  and  then 
delivered  to  bookkeepers,  after  which  they 
are  handled  in  same  manner  as  deposit  slips. 

Hopkins  Place  Savings  Bank,  Baltimore, 
Md. 


Deposits  $9,000,000 

Number  open  accounts  22,000 

Average  daily  transactions 330 


Deposits. — The  depositor  presents  book  to 
receiving  teller  with  deposit,  who  verifies 
same  and  enters  on  passbook,  passes  it  on 
to  the  entry  clerk,  who  records  on  daily 
deposit  sheet  the  number,  the  name  of  the 
account  and  the  amount  deposited.  The 
postings  are  made  from  this  sheet  by  the 
bookkeepers  to  the  individual  ledgers  and 
the  total  amount  of  deposits  is  credited  to 
controlling  account  in  the  general  books. 
Each  bookkeeper  checks  off  the  postings  of 
the  other,  daily,  and  in  addition  is  changed 
to  different  ledgers  every  month. 

In  order  to  locate  trial  balance  errors 
in  individual  ledgers,  the  accounts  are  di- 


vided into  fifteen  sections.  A summary 
book,  specially  ruled  for  a month’s  transac- 
tion, is  operated,  in  which  is  entered  the 
totals  of  daily  deposits  and  withdrawals  of 
each  section.  This  is  footed  up  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  to  the  total  amount  of 
deposits  of  each  section  for  the  month  is 
added  the  balance  brought  forward  from 
previous  month;  from  this  total  is  deducted 
withdrawals  for  the  month,  the  balance 
showing  totals  of  the  respective  sections. 
As  the  balances  are  run  off  of  individual 
ledgers,  each  section  is  listed  separately 
and  must  agree  with  corresponding  section 
in  summary  book.  This  enables  one  to 
locate  an  error  in  a comparatively  small 
number  of  accounts. 

Home  Savings  Bank  (Stock),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Capital  $100,000 

Deposits  4,000,000 

Deposits. — The  savings  deposit  slips  are 
taken  from  the  spindles,  listed  on  the  add- 
ing machine  and  turned  over  to  the  savings 
bookkeeper,  w’ho,  after  posting  them  by 
merely  bringing  down  the  new  balance  in- 
stead* of  noting  the  amount  of  deposit, 
makes  a notation  in  his  scratcher  of  the 
amount  of  the  deposit,  and  the  totals  of  all 
such  deposits  are  proved  from  said 
scratcher  with  the  totals  of  all  of  the  teller’s 
slips.  These  deposits  are  then  written  on 
deposit  tickler  sheets,  the  number  of  the 
account,  the  party’s  name,  and  the  amount 
is  extended  on  a coupon  attached  to  said 
tickler,  and  the  totals  of  these  amounts 
proved  with  the  totals  of  the  tellers  and 
savings  bookkeeper.  Tlie  general  ledger 
bookkeeper  takes  the  amount  from  the  sav- 
ings bookkeeper’s  scratcher  to  post  in  the 
general  ledger.  A proof  is  made  the  next 
morning  of  all  of  the  entries  on  savings  ac- 
counts by  detaching  the  coupons  from  the 
deposit  tickler  sheets,  the  employee  wfho 
makes  the  proof  only  having  the  name  and 
number  from  wrhich  to  check  the  amounts 
deposited,  noting  at  the  same  time  the 
amount  of  the  deposit  on  the  ledger  card, 
and  at  the  same  time  on  the  column  of  the 
deposit  tickler  sheets.  These  totals  are  then 
added  and  compared  with  the  totals  on  the 
coupons  above  mentioned  and  any  differ- 
ences are  then  adjusted  by  a third  man. 


Fitchburg  Savings  Bank,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Deposits  $6,000,000 

Number  open  accounts 13,000 

Average  daily  transactions 84 


Deposits. — Book  and  money  are  presented 
to  teller,  w’ho  makes  entry  on  slip  and  re- 
turns book.  At  close  of  day  slips  are  footed 
by  machine,  which  total  is  used  to  balance 
cash.  Another  clerk  posts  slips,  lists  same 
in  a deposit  book  and  foots  them.  Slips  are 
then  sorted  into  numerical  order  for  a six 
months’  period,  when  trial  balance  is  taken. 
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Withdrawals. — Drafts  are  handled  in 
same  manner;  however  no  clerk  handling  de- 
posits is  permitted  to  handle  withdrawals. 
Ledgers  are  divided  into  sub-divisions  for 
purposes  of  trial  balance,  and  all  slips 
sorted  according  to  such  sub-divisions. 

Ottauquechee  Savings  Bank,  Woodstock, 
Vt. 


Deposits  $9,000,000 

Number  open  accounts 5,000 

Average  daily  transactions 35 


Deposits. — Cards  used  for  signatures  and 
ledgers.  Money  and  book  are  passed  di- 
rectly to  teller,  who  makes  out  slip,  enters 
amount  in  book  and  returns  same  to  de- 
positor. 

Withdrawals. — Teller  makes  out  draft,  en- 
ters same  in  book,  compares  signature  and 
pays  the  money. 

At  night  deposit  slips  and  drafts  are  en- 
tered in  journal  and  cash  balanced  from 
this  record.  Postings  are  made  next  day 
from  slips.  Each  month  postings  are  veri- 
fied from  journal  entries  by  an  auditor. 


GOLDEN  RULES  FOR  BORROWERS 


ADDRESSING  the  Manufacturers 
Committee  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Frank  C.  Mor- 
timer, cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Berkeley  Cal.,  thus  outlined 
some  of  the  conditions  that  should 
form  the  basis  of  applications  for 
bank  loans. 

Commercial  bank  deposits  are  sub- 
ject to  immediate  withdrawal.  There- 
fore loans  must  necessarily  be  limited 
to  thirty,  sixty  and  ninety  days.  There 
are  well-defined  lines  of  safety,  be- 
yond which  bankers  cannot  allow 
their  depositors’  money  to  go. 

Credit  and  capital  are  frequently 
confused.  A bank’s  functions  do  not 
permit  it  to  furnish  permanent  capi- 
tal for  business,  nor  to  loan  large 
amounts  of  money  to  borrowers  who 
have  themselves  but  small  capital. 

The  elements  of  credit  are:  Charac- 
ter, meaning  the  man;  his  reliability; 
the  moral  risk;  Capacity,  meaning  the 
method;  the  business  risk.  Capital, 
meaning  the  resources;  the  means;  the 
property  risk. 

Where  these  elements  exist  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  sufficient  quantity  there 
exists  a basis  for  credit  at  a bank. 

Under  normal  financial  conditions,  a 
full  line  of  credit  may  be  granted  to 
a manufacturer: 


1.  When  a full,  complete  and  honest 
statement  of  his  affairs  is  made  to  his 
banker,  and  when  he  co-operates  in  its  veri- 
fication. 

2.  Who  maintains  his  account  at  one 


bank,  and  does  not  divide  it  among  several. 

3.  When  the  business  occupies  a legiti- 
mate field. 

4.  Where  a permanent  demand  exists 
for  the  article  manufactured. 

5.  When  healthful  competition  exists 
which  yields  legitimate  profits. 

6.  When  patents  and  patterns  have  a 
real  value. 

7.  When  the  business  is  well  located 
where  production  is  economical. 

8.  When  the  applicant  for  credit  is  an 
experienced  man  and  has  been  engaged  in 
business  over  an  appreciable  length  of  time. 

9.  When  the  * accounting  system  clearly 
discloses  the  exact  condition  of  affairs  at 
all  times. 

10.  When  the  one  seeking  credit  is  well 
spoken  of  by  others  in  the  same  or  kindred 
lines. 


11.  When  the  relation  between  manage- 
ment and  employees  is  satisfactory. 

19.  When  inquiries  regarding  the  uses  of 
the  borrowed  money  are  frankly  answered. 

13.  When  an  adequate  balance  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  credit  line  is 
maintained  at  bank. 

14.  When  no  attempt  is  made  to  over- 
draw the  account. 

15.  When  stock  and  goods  are  made  up 
of  live  and  moving  inventories. 

16.  When  the  credit  asked  for  is  not  in 
excess  of  the  bona  fide  capital  paid  in  by 
the  owners  of  the  business. 

17.  When  depreciation  of  machinery  and 
buildings  is  regularly  charged  off. 

18.  When  there  is  a good  lot  of  quick 
assets  and  when  the  amount  requested  is  not 
in  excess  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  market 
value  of  these  quick  assets.  Quick  assets 
consist  of  cash,  bills  and  notes  receivable, 
accounts  receivable,  and  merchandise. 

19.  When  the  management  of  the  com- 
pany is  competent  and  aggressive  and  of 
high  moral  standing  and  business  integrity. 

20.  When  past  obligations  have  been 
promptlv  met  and  where  indebtedness  is 
fully  paid  once  each  year. 
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Conducted  by  Franklin  Escher 


THE  NARROWING  RETURN  ON  RAILWAY 

CAPITAL 


By  W.  C.  Cornwell,  of  J.  S.  Bache  & Co. 


f I ''HERE  is  now  proceeding  a hearing 
A of  great  importance  to  the  rail- 
roads, and  consequently,  to  the  whole 
country,  in  the  sessions  of  the  Straus 
Arbitration  Board,  convened  to  settle 
the  questions  between  the  railroads  and 
the  engineers  on  the  demand  of  the  lat- 
ter made  last  spring  for  higher  wages. 

An  impressive  part  of  the  testimony 
is  that  of  the  engineers  themselves  who 
in  unflourished  sentences  are  telling 
graphically  of  their  duties  in  Ailing  the 
posts  of  danger  on  the  fast  trains.  The 
first  of  the  engineers  to  go  before  the 
commission  was  Dean  R.  Wood  of  the 
New  York  Central,  who  takes  the 
Twentieth  Century  Limited  from  Syra- 
cuse to  Albany.  With  eyes  on  the  ceil- 
ing, this  veteran  driver  of  the  iron  and 
steel  horses  told  in  direct,  laconic  sen- 
tences the  story  of  the  fierce  race 
through  the  black  spaces  which  he  takes 
every  other  night:  ‘Tm  called  at  12.15 
a.  m.,"  began  the  veteran  engineer, 
"and  I get  to  the  round-house  at  about 
1:15.  I examine  the  bulletin  boards, 
look  over  the  engine,  give  it  a thorough 
examination  and  sign  the  time  slips.  A 
hostler  takes  the  engine  out  for  coal  and 
water  and  I ride  with  him  to  the  depot. 
There  I compare  my  watch  with  a 
standard  clock,  oil  up,  try  the  brakes, 
put  on  the  steam  heat,  compare  my 
watch  with  the  conductor's,  get  any  or- 
ders from  him  that  he  has,  and  we  are 
ready  to  start." 

"What  is  your  running  time  between 
Syracuse  and  Albany?"  he  was  asked. 

"Two  hours  and  forty-two  minutes. 
That's  148  miles  in  162  minutes.  We 
are  allowed  to  make  up  twelve  minutes 
for  lost  time,  which  we  might  drop.  We 
can  only  go  through  Syracuse  at  eight 
miles  an  hour  and  there  are  nine  other 
slow  downs,  so  that  we  have  to  run 
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about  seventy  to  seventy-five 
miles  an  hour  to  get  in  on 
time.  In  148  miles  we  meet  151 
stop  signals,  which  I must  locate  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  and  if  any  of  them 
are  out  of  order  I report  the  number 
of  the  signal  when  we  get  in. 

"We  get  to  Albany  at  6.47  o’clock, 
and  there  I take  the  engine  to  the 
house,  give  it  a general  inspection,  make 
a verbal  report  to  a clerk,  sign  for  or- 
ders, wire  a telegraph  report,  and  re- 
port to  the  chief  signalman  any  signal 
failures." 

"What  do  you  fear  most  on  the 
road?"  Stone  asked. 

"A  freight  train  buckled  up  on  an 
adjoining  track,"  replied  Wood.  "If 
an  air  brake  or  a wheel  bursts  as  you 
go  by  it  is  all  up." 

Wood  said  that  he  got  $186  a month 
and  that  he  made  a trip  every  other 
day.  This  would  mean  $12.45  for 
each  trip. 

The  Narrowing  Down  of  Earnings. 


Imagine  the  dangers  and  responsi- 
bilities which  this  man  meets  three  mid- 
nights a week  in  fair  or  foul  weather, 
in  snow,  in  rain,  in  blizzards,  in  fogs, 
throughout  the  year.  His  vision  must 
be  geared  for  starlight,  for  moonlight 
or  for  black  darkness  or  driving  storm, 
to  locate,  as  he  dashes  by,  those  151 
signals  in  148  miles,  the  loss  of  any 
one  of  which  might  mean  death  in  the 
ditch.  Compare  this  with  the  comfort- 
able daylight  hours  of  many  other 
workers  in  counting-houses  and  facto- 
ries on  the  same  or  better  wages. 

But  to  the  railroads  it  is  not  a ques- 
tion of  raising  the  engineers  alone.  If 
the  "rise"  is  granted,  the  door  is  irre- 
sistibly opened  to  a half  dozen  other 
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classes  of  workers,  all  the  way  down  the 
lire,  entailing  an  increase  in  total  of 
$79,000,000  per  annum  to  all  the  roads. 

And  so  the  commission  must  give  at- 
tention to  the  testimony  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  great  lines,  showing  a 
steady  narrowing  down  of  railroad 
profits  to  the  danger  point  of  loss  of 
credit,  and  the  avoidance  by  investors 
of  railway  securities  which  has  already 
taken  place  to  such  an  extent,  as  we 
noted  last  week,  showing  the  dwindling 
percentage  of  new  railroad  investment 
during  the  last  half  year. 

“The  terminal  facilities  in  our  cities, 
as  a rule,  are  wholly  inadequate  for  any 
exceptional  conditions/*  testified  Mr.  B. 
A.  Worthington,  President  of  the  Chi- 
cago & Alton. 

“We  will  produce  an  exhibit  giving 
you  some  idea  of  the  expenditures  that 
a number  of  the  larger  roads  will  be 
required  to  make  within  the  next  de- 
cade, and  the  figures  are  something  as- 
tounding. And  yet  we  will  hardly  be 
keeping  pace  with  the  growing  traffic  of 
this  country.  If  the  railroads  today 
were  to  have  a sudden  inrush  of  busi- 
ness the  same  as  we  had  in  1907  we 
simply  would  not  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  situation.  The  railroads  need 
money  for  all  sorts  of  things.  If  the 
return  on  capital  is  constantly  nar- 
rowed down  we  are  soon  to  reach  a 
period  where  capital  will  not  have  much 
confidence  in  railroad  investments  in 
this  country,  and  the  ultimate  effect 
will  be  to  retard  the  growth  of  the 
country.” 

And  who  is  to  blame  for  this  con- 
stant narrowing  down  of  returns  on 
capital  in  railroading  ? It  isw  not  the 
engineers’  demands.  It  is  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Railroad  Taxation. 

In  addition  to  higher  costs  in  wages 
and  material,  the  roads  have  been  as- 
sailed with  a fierce  campaign  of  taxa- 
tion. In  the  ten  months  of  the  rail- 
road year  thus  far,  taxes  for  all  roads 
have  increased  nearly  $10,000,000. 
Since  1905  taxes  have  increased  from  a 
riven  sum  of  $63,000,000  to  an  estimate 


for  1912  of  $115,000,000.  In  other 
words,  in  seven  years,  taxes  have  in- 
creased over  82%.  The  roads  are  now 
paying  out  for  taxes  over  13%  of  their 
earnings,  with  the  amount  increasing 
each  year,  and  in  the  case  of  some  roads 
enormously  increasing.  Can  it  be  won- 
dered that  the  conservative  investor  is 
shy  of  buying  railroad  liabilities  when 
the  roads  are  between  the  devil  of  in- 
creasing taxation  and  costs,  and  the 
deep  sea  of  reducing  rates? 

Idle  Land  Waiting  for  Railroads. 

In  the  Southwest,  there  are  160,- 
000,000  acres  of  land  more  than  ten 
miles  from  a railroad,  and  more  or  less 
neglected,  and  to  develop  these,  needs 
27,000  miles  of  new  road.  If  expan- 
sion of  the  railways  stops,  the  progress 
of  the  country  becomes  crippled. 

A blighted  crop  means  widespread 
trouble  and  hard  times. 

Hampering  the  railroads  so  that 
transportation  cannot  earn  adequate  re- 
turns, clogs  the  whole  industrial  ma- 
chine and  minimizes  the  benefits  of  good 
crops. 

That  is  exactly  what  is  happening 
in  the  United  States  to-day. 

The  railroads  need  additional  capi- 
tal to  provide  facilities  for  handling 
the  constantly  increasing  transportation 
of  the  country. 

Thev  have  a limited  market  for  new 
securities  because  they  cannot  keep  up 
sufficient  earnings  to  warrant  the  confi- 
dence of  investors.  Consequently, 
American  railway  securities  are  neglect- 
ed in  the  markets  of  the  world. 


Political  Hostility. 

The  legislative  tendency  in  Congress 
and  in  many  states  is  hostile  to  the 
railroads  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  embodies  this  hostility  in 
persistent  refusals  to  allow  any  freight 
advances,  confining  its  operations  to  sus- 
pending every  proposed  advance  and 
reducing  rates  constantly  in  many  di- 
rections, though  the  cost  of  operation 
has  been  steadily  and  enormously  in- 
creasing. The  commission  has  appar- 
ently adopted  a narrow  policy,  adverse 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
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A new  building,  the  best  equipment,  an  able  and  experi- 
enced staff  of  officers  and  employes — these  are  some  of  the 
things  that  enable  us  to  give  excellent  service  to  customers 


and  correspondents.  We  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  invest- 


ment opportunities  in  this  prosperous  region  an<i  cordially  in- 


vite correspondence  in  regard  to  them 


This  suicidal  attitude  is  sure  to  bring 
upon  the  public  unfavorable  ultimate  re- 
sults. 

Car  and  Track  Shortage  Threat- 
ening. 

One  of  these  we  are  facing  already. 
And  that  is  the  prospect  of  great  loss 
in  handling  the  crop,  due  to  car  short- 
age, because  the  railroads  have  been 
unable  to  provide  themselves  with  suf- 
ficient equipment. 

Not  only  will  car  shortage  work  more 
or  less  serious  harm,  but  in  the  matter 
of  side-tracking,  or  what  is  called  di- 
visional facilities,  the  railroads  have  in 
the  last  five  years  fallen  far  behind, 
while  farms  have  been  increasing  their 
production  and  opening  up  new  fields 
and  territories. 

In  fact,  the  railroads  are  approach- 
ing the  physical  handling  of  the  largest 
crop  on  record,  with  cars  and  tracks 
five  years  behind  the  times. 

This  year  shippers  are  uniting  with 
the  railroads  in  an  endeavor  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  transportation  by  full- 
car  loads,  quickloading  and  prompt  re- 
turn of  cars,  but  at  the  best  it  is  old 
machinery  groaning  under  the  weight 
of  an  enormous  burden  and  serious  loss 
and  great  inconvenience  must  follow. 

As  the  loss  grows  the  public  will 
realize  that  in  hampering  the  railroads 
they  have  injured  themselves  and  hurt 
the  whole  country.  This  injury  will 
extend  to  farmers,  merchants,  business 
men,  and,  in  fact,  every  class  in  the 
community. 
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Justice  Wanting. 


The  politicians  seem  to  be  absolutely 
blind  to  the  needs  of  the  railroads. 
None  of  the  three  platforms  has  a word 
to  say  on  this  important  subject.  Colo- 
nel Roosevelt’s  speech  at  Wilkes-Barre 
is  the  only  authoritative  expression  thus 
far  and  he  condensed  the  whole  sub- 
ject when  he  said: 

“A  railroad  has  got  to  earn  money 
and  it  is  just  as  much  our  business  and 
it  is  just  as  much  our  self-interest  to  do 
justice  to  the  railroad  as  to  get  justice 
from  it” 

The  cost  of  operating  railroads  by 
reason  of  higher  wages,  shorter  hours, 
increased  safety  restrictions  and  very 
much  advanced  prices  of  materials,  has 
been  mounting  up  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
while  rates  have  not  been  allowed  to  be 
advanced. 

The  question  of  whether  a rate  ad- 
vance is  justified  or  not  has  not  been 
given  due  consideration,  but  without 
gettting  at  broad  general  facts  and 
largely  because  of  the  bitter  public 
feeling  towards  railroads,  the  roads  are 
given  no  consideration. 

A few  years  ago,  if  a railroad  con- 
templated new  extensions,  counties  and 
states  offered  liberal  bounties  and  ma- 
terial help  everywhere.  To-day  the 
railroad  commissions  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  are  restricting 
the  roads  with  unreasonable  demands, 
reduced  transportation  charges  and  in- 
creased taxation. 

It  is  not  as  though  railroad  rates  in 
this  country  were  exorbitant.  They 
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are,  in  fact,  cheaper  than  in  any  coun- 
try in  the  world,  with  vastly  superior 
facilities.  The  Train  De  Luxe,  run- 
ning between  Paris  and  Nice — a dis- 
tance of  around  500  miles — takes  some- 
thing like  twelve  hours  to  complete  the 
journey.  The  distance  is  about  half 
that  between  New  York  and  Chicago 
and  costs  $55.  In  this  country  much 
more  excellent  accommodations  on  the 
finest  train  in  the  world — the  eighteen- 
hour  train  between  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, a distance  of  1,000  miles — costs 
$35. 

Radical  States  Hurting  Themselves. 

The  State  Railroad  Commission  of 
Texas  stands  out,  perhaps,  as  the  bitter- 
est enemy  of  railroads  of  them  all,  and 
the  result  is  that  in  that  great  empire, 
a continent  in  itself  and  larger  than 
either  France  or  Germany,  needing 
thousands  and  thousands  of  miles  of 
new  track,  there  has,  according  to  the 
Railway  Record,  in  the  first  six  months 
of  the  current  year  been  completed  only 
thirteen  miles  of  new  railway . 

It  is  certainly  a short-sighted  policy 
for  the  railroad  commissioners  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  put 
every  kind  of  a restriction  upon  the 
roads,  saving  some  of  the  people  in  a 
state  a few  million  dollars  in  the  course 
of  a year  or  two,  but  inflicting  upon  the 
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great  public  of  the  same  state  a loss  of 
perhaps  one  or  two  hundred  millions  in 
the  same  time,  on  account  of  restrict- 
ed development. 

Real  Prosperity  Dependent  on 
Advances. 

If  the  railroads  were  now  allowed  to 
advance  rates  reasonably,  with  nearly 
every  other  condition  favorable,  the 
business  of  the  country  would  spring 
into  unexampled  prosperity. 

It  was  the  Government’s  injunction  in 
May,  1910,  against  general  increase  of 
freight  rates  by  all  the  railroads,  which 
shut  off  the  prosperity  of  1909  and 
started  the  industrial  recession,  which 
lasted  nearly  two  years.  It  would  be 
an  act  of  statesmanship  for  the  Execu- 
tive to  reverse  the  situation  and  order 
the  rate  increase.  This  is  President 
Taft’s  opportunity  to  inaugurate  unmis- 
takable prosperity. 


BONDS  FOR  THE  SMALL  INVESTOR 


By  J.  A.  Clark,  of  J.  A.  Clark  & Co. 


AN  interesting  development,  of  very 
^ recent  growth  in  this  country,  is 
the  increasing  attention  which  security 
dealers  are  paying  to  the  small  investor. 
In  other  lines  of  industry,  competition 
and  the  exhaustion  of  natural  resources 
are  necessitating  intensive  cultivation. 
So  also  the  investment  bankers  are  find- 
ing it  advisable  to  cultivate  the  individ- 
uals who  invest  in  units  of  less  than 
$1,000. 

This  work  is  really  of  considerable 
national  importance.  The  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually  “sunk”  in 


fraudulent  promotions  is  largely  com- 
posed of  contributions  from  small  in- 
vestors. If  our  large  expenditures  for 
automobiles  and  other  luxuries  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  high  cost  of  living, 
how  important  also  is  the  tremendous 
economic  waste  represented  by  the  ag- 
gregate of  these  get-rich-quick  “securi- 
ties” sold  to  the  gullible  public. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
surest  way  to  reach  this  evil  is  to  edu- 
cate the  small  investor  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  sound  investment,  and  give 
him  the  opportunity  to  invest  his  sav- 
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ings  or  inheritance  safely  and  profit- 
ably. For  years  the  small  investors  of 
France  have  been  investing  in  their 
Government  Bonds  and  other  high- 
grade  securities  which  are  available  in 
denominations  of  from  250  francs  up. 
By  their  thrift  and  conservatism  there 
has  been  created  a national  bulwark 
more  powerful  than  fleets  and  armies. 

Available  in  Small  Denominations. 

The  last  issue  of  U.  S.  Government 
Bonds,  the  $50,000,000  Panama  Canal 
3s,  due  1961,  were  offered  for  sub- 
scription in  multiples  of  $100.  It  was 
hoped  in  this  way  to  interest  many  in- 
vestors who  had  never  purchased  bonds 
before,  and  results  were  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

Municipal  bonds  have  seldom  been  is- 
sued in  $100  denominations  in  this 
country.  A notable  exception  is  the 
Corporate  Stock  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  all  issues  of  which  are  available 
(in  registered  form  only),  in  denomina- 
tions of  $10  and  multiples  therof. 

The  principal  railroad  bonds  in  $100 
pieces  are  those  issues  which  were  large- 
ly placed  in  Europe — the  $100  bonds 
sold  here  corresponding  to  the  500- 
franc  pieces,  etc.,  sold  abroad.  The 
National  Railways  of  Mexico  bonds, 
and  the  Chinese  Railway  bonds,  are  ex- 
amples of  such  issues.  The  chief  mar- 
ket for  Central  Vermont  4s  is  also  in 
Europe.  South  Pacific,  San  Francisco 
Terminal  4s  are  listed  in  London,  Ber- 
lin, Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Basle,  Zurich, 
Geneva  and  Amsterdam.  So  also,  Col- 
orado and  Southern  4^8  are  listed  on 
the  exchanges  of  five  European  cities. 
All  of  these  bonds  are  issued  in  $100 
pieces. 


There  are  other  well-known  railroad 
issues  placed  entirely  in  America,  of 
which  some  $100  bonds  have  been  sold. 
Many  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  bonds  are  thus  divided,  prob- 
ably to  meet  a natural  demand  from 
the  small  investors  of  New  England, 
many  of  whom  are  stockholders  of  the 
road. 

P.  Lorillard  and  Liggett  and  Myers 
debentures  (registered)  were  issued  in 
$50  and  $100  pieces  to  facilitate  the 
division  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany’s funded  debt  when  that  Com- 
pany was  dissolved. 

It  is  among  the  recent  issues  of  pub- 
lic utility  corporation  bonds,  however, 
that  is  found  the  best  example  of  the 
demand  for  $100  investments  and  the 
way  it  is  being  met.  Certain  houses 
handling  such  issues  have  substantial 
clienteles  of  investors  that  buy  $100 
bonds  at  regular  intervals  and,  after 
they  have  accumulated  five  or  ten,  ex- 
change them  for  a bond  of  larger  de- 
nomination. Such  business  may  seem 
petty,  but  an  issue  so  placed,  usually 
“stays  put.”  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  $100  investor  of  to-day 
is  the  $1,000  investor  of  tomorrow. 

Experience  which  the  writer  is  in 
touch  with  indicates  that  a division  of, 
say,  a one-million  dollar  issue  into  $75,- 
000  of  $100  bonds,  $425,000  of  $500 
bonds  and  $500,000  of  $1,000  bonds, 
is  the  most  satisfactory. 

Small  denomination  bonds  should  not 
be  payable  quarterly.  There  is  a cer- 
tain good-sized  issue  which  was 
brought  out  in  $500  pieces  only,  with 
interest  payable  quarterly — eight  cou- 
pons per  year  for  each  $1,000.  Many 
of  these  bonds  are  held  in  large  blocks 
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INVESTMENT  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES 


GUARANTEED  STOCKS. 

Quoted  by  W.  E.  Hutton  ft  Co.,  Dealers  in  In- 
vestment Securities,  60  Broadway,  New  York. 

(Guaranteeing  company  In  parentheses.) 

Bid.  Asked, 

Albany  ft  Susquehanna  (D.  ft  H.)..280  290 

Allegheny  ft  West'n  (B.  R.  I.  ft  P.).  130  140 

Atlanta  ft  Charlotte  A.  L.  (So.R.R.).175 

Beech  Creek  (N.  Y.  Central) 92  90 

Boston  ft  Lowell  (B.  ft  M.)  214 

Boston  ft  Albany  (N.  Y.  Cen.) 220  228 

Boston  ft  Providence  (Old  Colony). 296  800 

Broadway  ft  7th  Av.  R.  R.  Co. 

(Met.  St.  Ry.  Co.)  180  190 

Brooklyn  City  R.  R.  (Bk.  H.  R.  R. 

Co.)  160  164 

Camden  ft  Burlington  Co.  (Penn. 

R.  R.)  130  140 

Cayuga  ft  Susquehanna  (D.L.AW.)  .206  215 

Christopher  ft  10th  St.  R.  R.  Co. 

(M.  S.  R)  180  140 

Cleveland  A Pittsburg  (Pa.  R.  R.)..168  178 

Cleveland  A Pittsburg  Betterment..  98  100 

Columbus  ft  Xenia  206  208 

Commercial  Union  (Com’l  C.  Co. )..100  110 

Concord  ft  Montreal  (B.  ft  M.) 166  102 

Concord  ft  Portsmouth  (B.  ft  M.)..170 
Conn,  ft  Passumpslc  (B.  ft  L.)....189 

Conn.  River  (B.  ft  M.)  270 

Dayton  ft  Mich.  pfd.  (C.  H.  ft  D.)..180  190 

Delaware  ft  Bound  B.  (Phila.AR.)  .190  200 

Detroit,  Hillsdale  ft  8.  W.  (L.  S.  ft 

M.  8.)  96  99 

East  Pa.  (Phlla.  ft  Reading) 126  186 

Eighth  Av.  St.  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.  C).300 
Elmira  ft  Williamsport  pfd.  (Nor. 

Cen.)  142  162 

Erie  ft  Kalamasoo  (J.  S.  A S.) 200  280 

Erie  ft  Pittsburg  (Penn.  R.  R.) 186  140 

Ft.  Wayne  ft  Jackson  pfd.  (L.  8.  ft 

M.  S.)  128  18$ 

Franklin  Tel.  Co.  (West  Union)...  110  116 

Forty-second  St.  ft  G.  St.  R.  R. 

(Met.  St.  Ry.)  260  280 

Georgia  R.  R.  ft  Bk.  Co.  (L.  ft  N. 

A.  C.  L. ) 265  270 

Gold  ft  Stock  Tel.  Co.  (W.  U.) 118  123 

Grand  River  Valley  (Mich.  Cent.)..  112  118 

Hereford  Railway  (Maine  Central).  86  98 

Inter  Ocean  Telegraph  (W.  U.)....  98  104 

Illinois  Cen.  Leased  Lines  (HI.  Cen.)  92  96 

Jackson,  Lans.  ft  Saginaw  (M.  C.)..  80  86 

Joliet  ft  Chicago  (Chic,  ft  Al.) 160  166 

Kalamazoo,  Al.  ft  G.  Rapids  (I*  S. 

ft  8.)  180  140 

Kan.  C..  Ft.  Scott  ft  M.,  pfd.  (St 

L.  ft  S.  F.)  77  80 

K.  C..  St.  L.  ft  C.  pfd.  (Chic,  ft  Al.)105  180 

Little  Miami  (Penn.  R.  R.)  209  212 

Louisiana  ft  Mo.  Rlv.  (Chic,  ft  Atl.)126  160 

Mobile  ft  Birmingham  pfd.  4%  (So. 

Ry.)  70  80 

Mobile  ft  Ohio  (So.  Ry.)  80  87 

Morris  ft  Essex  (Del.  Lack,  ft  W.).172  176 

Nashville  ft  Decatur  (L.  ft  N.) 186  190 

N.  Y.,  Brooklyn  ft  Man.  Beach  pfd. 

(L.  I.  R.  R.)  106  180 

N.  Y.  ft  Harlem  (C.  ft  P.)  825  356 

N.  Y.  ft  Harlem  (N.  Y.  Central) 825  855 

N.  Y.  L.  ft  Western  (D.  L.  ft  W.).122  126 

Ninth  Av.  R.  R.  Co.  (M.  St  Ry.  Co.)  140  190 

North  Carolina  R.  R.  (So.  Ry.) 163  167 

North  Pennsylvania  (Phlla.  ft  R.)..193 
North  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  (Erie  R.  R.)..  86  92 

Northwestern  Telegraph  (W.  U.)...116  125 

Nor.  ft  Wor.  pfd.  (N.Y..N.H.&H.) . .210 

Old  Colony  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  ft  H.) 188  191 

Oswego  ft  Syracuse  (IX  L.  ft  W.)..205  220 

Pacific  ft  Atlantic  Tel.  (W.  U.) 70  76 
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Bid.  Asked. 

Peoria  ft  Bureau  Val.  (C.R.I.AP.)  ...175  186 

Pitts.  B.  ft  L.  (B.  L.  E.  ft  C.  Co.).  61  65 

Pitts.  Ft  Wayne  ft  Chic.  (Pa.R.R.)  .169  172 

Pitta,  Ft  Wayne  ft  Chic,  special 

(Pa.  R.  R.)  160  166 

Pitta,  McKeesport,  McW’port  ft  Y. 

(P.  ft  L.  E.  M.  S.)  129  182 

Providence  ft  Worcester  (N.  Y.#  N. 

H.  ft  H.)  870  ... 

Rensselaer  ft  Saratoga  (D.  ft  H.)..185  192 

Rome.  Watertown  ft  O.  (N.Y.Cen.) 

Saratoga  ft  Schenectady  (D.  ft  H.).162  172 

Second  Av.  St  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.  Co.)  10  16 


Southern  Atlantic  Tel.  (W.  U.)....  90  106 

Sixth  Av.  R.  R.  (Met.  a R.  Co.)... 110  120 

Southwestern  R.  R.  (Cent  of  Ga.).110  114 

Troy  ft  Greenbush  (N.  Y.  Cent)...  160  168 

Twenty-third  St  R.  R.  (M.  a It).. 200  260 

Upper  Coos  (Maine  Central) 122 

Utica.  Chen,  ft  Susq.  (D.  L.  A W.) 

United  N.  J.  ft  Canal  Co.  (PaR.R.) 

Valley  of  New  York  (D.,  L.  ft  W.).117  122 

Warren  R.  R.  Co.  (D..  L.  ft  W.) 166  170 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES. 

Quoted  by  J.  K.  Rice.  Jr..  & Co..  Brokers  and 
Dealers  in  Miscellaneous  Securities.  33  Wall 
St.,  New  York. 

Bid.  Asked. 


Adams  Express  192  200 

American  Brass  135  140 

American  Chicle  Com 215  220 

American  Chicle  Pfd 100  105 

American  Express  1S5  194 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Com 55  63 

Autosales  Gum  ft  Chocolate  36  40 

Babcock  ft  Wilcox  105  108 

Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Com 119  121ft 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Pfd 109  111 

Bush  Terminal  70  85 

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  Com 186  190 

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  Pfd Ill  113 

Computlng-Tabulating-Recordlng  . . 47  50 

Del..  Lack,  ft  Western  Coal 375  335 

E.  I.  du  Pont  Powder  Com 194  199 

E.  I.  du  Pont  Powder  Pfd 97  100 

General  Baking  Co.  Com 20  34 

General  Baking  Co.  Pfd 80  83 

Gray  National  Telautograph  10  13 

Hudson  Companies  Pfd 50  54 

Hudson  ft  Manhattan  Com 14  18 

Hudson  & Manhattan  Pfd 22  26 

International  Nickel  Com 131ft  133 

International  Nickel  Pfd 107  109 

International  Silver  Pfd 134  140 

Kings  Co.  E.  L.  ft  P 130  134 

Otis  Elevator  Com 75  SO 

Otis  Elevator  Pfd 103  105 

Phelps.  Dodge  ft  Co 217  222 

Pope  Mfg  Com 37  40 

Pope  Mfg.  Pfd 73  76 

Royal  Baking  Powdtr  Com 213  220 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Pfd 106  lOSft 

Rubber  Goods  Mfg.  Pfd 104  110 

Safety  Car  Heating  ft  Lighting 116ft  118ft 

Sen  Sen  Chiclet  118  122 

Singer  Mfg 285  290 

Standard  Coupler  Com 33  38 

Texas  ft  Pacific  Coal  97  102 

Union  Typewriter  Com 41ft  44 

Union  Typewriter  1st  Pfd 107  110 

Union  Typewriter  2d  Pfd 103  106 

U.  S.  Exprrgs  75  80 

U.  S.  Motor  Com 1 1ft 

U.  S.  Motor  Pfd 3 4 

Virginian  Railway  15  20 

Wells  Fargo  Express  133  135 

Western  Pacific  7 8ft 
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EUROPEAN  LAND  AND  RURAL  CREDIT 
FACILITIES* 


By  Edwin  Chamberlain,  Vice-President  San  Antonio  Loan  and  Trust  Co., 

San  Antonio,  Texas 


TX  the  United  States  there  is  no  com- 
pany,  national  in  its  scope,  that 
makes  a specialty  of  farm  mortgages; 
nor  is  there  any  credit  arrangement 
especially  adapted  and  devoted  to  the 
American  farmer.  The  landowner  or 
the  farmer,  if  he  wishes  to  borrow, 
is  confined  to  the  restricted  money 
market  of  his  immediate  vicinity.  The 
latter  is  receiving  through  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Government  the  fullest  in- 
formation regarding  the  best  methods 
to  follow  to  cultivate  his  farms,  but 
one  of  the  most  important  needs,  that 
of  capital,  is  greatly  lacking. 

This  works  well  enough  in  some  of 
the  older  sections  of  the  country,  but 
in  the  great  producing  areas  of  the 
South  and  West  there  is  a scarcity  of 
money,  that  is  seriously  felt;  and  I, 
for  one,  believe  that  if  we  should  adopt 
good  systems  for  farm  credits  and  put 
in  operation  institutions  to  afford  an 
outlet  for  farm  mortgages  the  situation 
would  be  materially  improved  at  once. 

In  Europe,  particularly  in  those 
countries  which  are  most  prosperous 
from  the  agricultural  point  of  view, 
such  systems  have  existed  for  a long 
time,  while  securities,  based  on  real 
estate,  have  been  made  as  liquid  and 
convertible  as  municipal  bonds.  Ger- 
many and  France  furnish  the  best  ex- 
f.mples.  I will  employ  the  few  min- 
utes that  now'  remain  to  the  agricultur- 
al cooperative  credit  societies  of  Ger- 
many, the  Landschaften  of  the  same 
nation,  and  the  Credit  Foncier  of 
France. 

The  Raiffeisen  Banks. 

The  first  agricultural  mutual  credit 
society  was  started  in  1849  in  Germany 

* An  address  delivered  before  the  Savings 
Bank  Section  American  Bankers’  Associa- 
tion, at  its  annual  convention,  held  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  September  12,  1912. 


by  Herr  Frederick  William  Raiffeisen. 
He  was  a poor  and  humble  burgomas- 
ter of  the  village  of  Weyerbusch,  par- 
tially blind  and  so  weak  and  sickly 
that  he  was  forced  to  resign  from  the 
public  service.  But  in  spite  of  his 
poverty  and  bodily  afflictions  his  energy 
and  philanthropic  devotion  w'ere  un- 
bounded, and  before  his  death,  in  1888, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  idea  for  Europe  which  he  had 
struggled  so  long  and  so  hard  for  had 
taken  root  all  over  Europe  and  in  va- 
rious other  quarters  of  the  earth. 

The  pure,  so-called  “Raiffesien 
bank”  is  simply  a cooperative  associ- 
ation in  which  all  members  bind  them- 
selves to  be  jointly  and  severally 
liable  without  limit  for  all  the  debts  it 
contracts.  The  chief  features  are  that 
the  association  is  absolutely  local — its 
membership  and  business  being  con- 
fined to  a restricted  neighborhood.  Its 
officers  and  employees  must  be  mem- 
bers and  give  their  services  gratuitous- 
ly, except  the  cashier  who  is  allowed  a 
small  salary.  The  value  of  the  capi- 
tal shares  is  nominal,  only  small  divi- 
dends are  paid.  Most  all  the  profits 
are  put  in  the  reserve.  The  societies 
accept  deposits  from  members  and  out- 
siders and  have  savings  bank  regula- 
tions as  to  withdrawals.  They  lend 
cnly  to  members  and  when  they  have 
no  money  on  hand  for  this  purpose, 
they  borrow  on  the  collective  guaran- 
tee of  their  solidarity  and  their  re- 
serves. The  older  banks  that  have  ac- 
cumulated more  deposits  and  larger  re- 
serves than  they  need  make  invest- 
ments in  the  open  market,  but  always 
avoid  speculation. 

Loans  may  run  from  a month  to  ten 
or  every  twenty  years.  Mortgages  are 
not  uncommon,  but  personal  credit  is 
preferred  with  one  or  two  sureties. 
Short  time  loans,  i.  e.,  those  granted 
up  to  one  year  with  possible  renewals 
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up  to  two  or  three  years,  are  some- 
times repayable  by  installments.  Long 
time  loans  are  invariably  extinguished 
by  amortization. 

There  is  no  delay  or  red-tape  in  get- 
ting a loan.  The  farmer  submits  his 
application  to  the  board  of  manage- 
ment. Inquiry  is  made  into  the  sol- 
vency or  rather  honesty  of  himself 
and  guarantors,  and  as  to  what  use  the 
money  is  intended  for.  If  all  this  is 
approved,  he  gives  his  note  properly 
endorsed  to  the  association  and  receives 
the  money.  It  is  absolutely  required 
that  the  loan  be  used  for  a productive 
purpose,  and  in  the  way  specified  in 
his  application,  under  penalty  of  im- 
mediate recovery  and  his  dismissal  from 
the  society.  The  dates  of  payment  are 
so  settled  that  the  periods  and  amounts 
fixed  agree  with  the  probable  receipts 
of  the  borrower. 

Reckoned  by  averages,  the  size  of 
these  loans  is  insignificant,  while  each 
bank  has  only  about  $445  of  paid-up 
capital  and  92  members.  But  the  to- 
tals are  stupendous.  The  15,526  banks 
in  1910  had  over  $500,000,000  of 
working  capital  with  which  they  made 
$1,500,000,000  of  loans. 

Such  are  the  simple  working  methods 
but  enormous  results  of  the  small  rural 
credit  societies,  which,  as  Kaiser  Wil- 
liam said  to  Ambassador  Herrick,  have 
brought  prosperity  to  the  Empire. 

The  business  methods  of  the  local 
banks  need  no  further  explanation,  but 
the  marvellous  centralized  system  into 
which  these  units  have  been  organized 
is  elaborate  and  intricate.  It  took 
years  to  reach  its  full  development, 
and  before  attempting  to  adopt  it  in 
the  United  States,  careful  study  per- 
haps should  be  made  in  order  to  find 
out  to  what  extent  its  success  depends 
upon  the  peculiar  habits,  temperament 
and  conditions  of  the  German  people. 

In  studying  this  question  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Germany  is  the  birth- 
place as  well  as  the  home  of  coopera- 
tion. There  are  cooperative  societies 
for  every  conceivable  purpose  of  pro- 
duction, transportation,  preservation, 
and  sale  of  agricultural  supplies.  They 


every  2,600  of  its  inhabitants.  They 
are  grouped  into  federations.  The 
cover  the  Empire.  There  is  one  for 
largest  one  is  the  Imperial  Union,  to 
which  most  of  them  including  the  credit 
societies  belong.  This  centralization 
idea  is  also  followed  by  the  credit  so- 
cieties for  themselves,  .and  now  there 
are  thirty-five  central  banks  and  two 
general  central  banks  in  the  Empire 
which  equalize  their  funds  and  act  as 
clearing  houses  for  the  whole  system. 

Cooperation  in  Germany  was  origi- 
nally founded  on  the  principle  of  self- 
help,  but  the  State  finally  came  to  its 
aid.  One  of  the  general  central  banks 
referred  to  above  was  founded  for  this 
very  object.  The  Province  of  Prussia 
gave  it  around  $19,000,000.  with 
which  it  makes  cheap  advances  to  the 
federations;  and  these  in  turn  lend 
money  to  the  societies  at  interest  below 
the  market  rate. 


Cooperative  Agricultural  Credit 
in  France. 


The  entire  system  of  agricultural 
cooperative  credit  of  France  is  also 
aided  by  the  State,  and  has  been 
brought  by  law  under  the  supervision 
and  management  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment through  a bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  called  “The 
Credit  Agricole.”  In  1896,  when  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  France  was 
renewed  it  was  compelled  to  advance 
$8,000,000  for  the  use  of  agriculture 
without  interest  and  to  pay  in  addition 
for  the  same  purpose  an  annual  tax 
of  not  less  than  $400,000,  but  which 
in  fact  has  amounted  to  $1,000,000  in 
a year.  This  fund  is  distributed  by 
the  Bureau  among  regional  banks  who 
lend  it  to  local  banks  at  a rate  that 
enables  their  members  to  obtain  money 
at  3 1 2 per  cent,  per  annum. 

During  my  trip  abroad  I learned  of 
considerable  complaints  against  the 
French  agricultural  mutual  credit  sys- 
tem; the  charge  being  that  politics  had 
crept  in  and  favoritism  w*as  being 
shown  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds. 
But  I heard  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
German  system.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
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the  credit  societies  there  are  entirely 
adapted  to  the  small  peasant  farmers 
of  the  Empire.  They  are  very  acces- 
sible, work  cheaply,  grant  loans  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  encourage  thrift 
and  prudence,  afford  a safe  deposit  for 
savings  and  have  educated  the  rural 
population  in  the  uses  of  credit.  The 
interest  rates  vary  in  the  different  so- 
cieties and  countries,  but  average 
about  3^/0  and  4 per  cent,  for  all 
Europe. 

In  the  early  days  banks  were  cre- 
ated simply  by  contractual  agreement, 
but  now  wherever  they  exist  they  can 
be  organized  only  under  general  laws 
which  contain  strict  provisions  for 
their  inspection  and  methods  of  doing 
business.  As  you  may  know,  Massa- 
chusetts has  enacted  a law  authorizing 
the  organization  of  mutual  banks.  The 
Province  of  Quebec  in  Canada  also  has 
a similar  law,  but  farmers  have  not 
yet  resorted  to  them  there.  Japan  and 
Mexico  are  putting  similar  methods  into 
effect. 

Several  failures  have  occurred 
among  the  cooperative  credit  societies 
in  Germany.  But  the  “Credit  Agri- 
cole”  in  France  has  never  lost  a dollar, 
due  to  the  fact  the  societies  prefer  to 
form  on  the  unlimited  liability  plan. 
This  has  made  them  careful  in  select- 
ing their  members  and  in  making 
loans. 

Under  the  laws,  too,  a loan  must  be 
paid  bv  the  borrower  or  his  fellow 
members  promptly  when  it  falls  due, 
or  steps  are  taken  to  dissolve  the  so- 
ciety. So  there  is  no  accumulation  of 
“dead  ducks”  among  the  assets  of  a 
cooperative  credit  society « thanks  to 
rigid  State  and  Federation  inspection. 

The  cooperative  credit  societies  deal 
only  with  personal  or  rather  “charac- 
ter security.”  The  loans,  as  I have 
said,  are  quite  small.  The  money  for 
them  is  obtained  mostly  from  the  sav- 
ings and  deposits  of  the  more  thrifty 
members.  So  they  simulate  in  purpose 
the  building  and  loan  associations  of 
America  and  do  not  come  in  contact 
with  general  banking  business  except 
where  large  central  banks  have  been 


formed,  or  the  State  has  intervened 
with  its  aid. 


The  Landschaften. 


The  Landschaften  of  Germany,  on 
the  other  hand,  take  only  real  estate 
security.  They  are,  however,  founded 
on  the  principle  of  cooperation.  There 
are  twenty-five  of  them  in  Germany. 
Five  were  formed  directly  by  the 
State,  nine  were  formed  by  the  Prov- 
inces. The  rest  were  formed  volun- 
tarily. Besides  these,  there  are  five 
private  land  mortgage  companies  that 
have  adopted  the  Landschaften  prin- 
ciple of  co-operation.  The  only  nation 
that  has  copied  these  peculiar  German 
institutions  is  Austria  Hungary,  wdiere 
they  are  called  Boden-Kredit  Insti- 
tutes. 

The  Landschaft  is  the  most  ancient 
form  of  a mortgage-bond  company. 
The  first  one  was  formed  in  Prussia  in 
1770  by  royal  decree  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  who  forced  all  the  princely  but 
impoverished  landowners  of  that  Prov- 
ince to  combine  together  in  order  to 
obtain  funds  to  rehabilitate  their  run- 
down estates. 

A description  of  this  first  Land- 
schaft will  serve  for  them  all.  It  is  a 
syndicate  of  borrowers,  an  association 
of  landowners  who  are  jointly  and 
severally  liable  without  limit  for  all 
debentures  issued  by  it.  Its  sole  ob- 
ject is  to  obtain  cheap  and  facile  credit 
for  its  members.  It  has  no  capital 
and  pays  no  dividends,  all  profits  be- 
ing placed  to  the  reserve.  It  is  financed 
by  its  debentures.  These  debentures 
are  secured  first  by  the  mass  of  under- 
lying mortgages,  next  by  the  reserve 
and  finally  by  the  unlimited  liability 
of  its  members,  and  the  amount  out- 
standing must  never  exceed  the  face 
value  of  these  mortgages.  They  are 
made  payable  to  bearer,  have  no  fixed 
time  for  maturity  and  are  recallable 
at  the  option  of  the  association,  which 
is  done  by  lot.  All  loans  are  for  long 
periods — 30  to  75  years — and  are 
gradually  extinguished  by  half-yearly 
installments  which  include,  with  the 


interest,  a 


portion  of  the  principal 
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under  the  amortization  arrangement 
that  is  common  all  over  the  continent. 

When  a landowner  joins  the  associa- 
tion his  title  deeds  are  examined,  his 
property  inspected  and  given  an  esti- 
mated value.  Should  he  w'ish  a loan 
it  cannot  be  denied  provided  he  com- 
plies with  all  the  strict  formalities  re- 
quired. The  maximum  is  two-thirds 
and  the  lowTest  one-half  of  the  ap- 
praised value.  The  procedure  of  grant- 
ing the  loan  is  cumbersome,  but  abso- 
lutely assures  against  frauds  and  mis- 
takes. All  expenses  are  borne  by  the 
borrower.  When  everything  is  settled 
he  executes  his  note  and  mortgage  to 
the  association,  which  gives  him  not 
cash,  but  debentures  exactly  represent- 
ing his  loan,  which  must  be  a first  lien. 

If  waste  is  committed  or  threatened 
the  association  may  take  possession  of 
the  mortgaged  premises.  In  the  event 
of  default  it  may  levy  on  all  personal 
property  and  sell  the  same  simply  by 
serving  notice.  If  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  be  insufficient,  it  may  then  attach 
the  land,  and  if  its  managers  cannot 
get  enough  out  of  it  to  pay  up  the 
overdue  installments,  it  may  obtain  an 
order  of  sale  simply  by  showing  the 
arrears  from  its  own  books.  The  court 
cannot  go  into  the  merits  of  the  case. 

The  characterizing  features  then  of 
all  the  old  Landsehaften  are  co-opera- 
tive credit,  unlimited  liability  of  mem- 
bers and  the  right  of  the  association 
to  take  possession  of  the  property  of 
a debtor  and  force  a sale  without  re- 
sort to  regular  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings. This  legal  anomaly  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Landsehaften  are 
practically  Government  institutions, 
; nd  their  officers  quasi-public  officials 
endowed  with  judicial  and  executive 
powers  on  all  matters  between  them- 
selves and  the  members,  and  these 
members  are  subject  to  their  orders 
end  are  hound  under  heavy  penalty  to 
perforin  all  duties  imposed  upon  them. 
Thus  the  business  of  the  associations 
is  transacted  at  the  lowest  cost. 

In  1893  nine  of  the  old  Landschaf- 
ten  founded  a central  Landschaft  to 
which  eight  still  adhere.  It  buys  the 


debentures  of  the  Provincial  ones,  tak- 
ing an  assignment  of  the  underlying 
mortgages,  and  issues  against  them  its 
own  debentures,  which  find  a ready 
sale  in  the  international  market. 

The  interest  the  debt  pays  to  the 
Landsehaften  is  from  1°  1 percent, 
higher  than  wrhat  their  debentures 
yield.  The  highest  return  paid  by 
debentures  is  I per  centum.  The  total 
outstanding  debentures  exceed  $700,- 
000,000.  The  proportion  of  these 
funds  that  reached  farmers  is  not 
specified.  The  Landschaft  of  Saxony 
does  a heavy  business  in  farm  mort- 
gages. 

Credit  Foncier. 


The  success  achieved  by  the  Land- 
schaften  in  mobilizing  real  estate  se- 
curities in  Germany  excited  emulation 
in  her  adjoining  neighbor,  and  brought 
about  the  founding  of  the  “Credit  Fon- 
cier of  France,”  the  greatest  land 
credit  institution  that  ever  existed.  Its 
promoters  discarded  the  principle  of 
co-operation,  but  adopted  the  business 
methods  of  the  Landsehaften,  and  also 
obtained  for  it  the  privileges  that 
made  those  associations  so  effective.  It 
is  purely  a joint  stock  company,  and 
its  chief  object  is  to  earn  dividends  for 
shareholders,  but  it  stands  high  in  the 
favor  of  the  people,  and  has  done  in- 
estimable good  in  France  and  the  colo- 
nies, while  it  has  served  as  a model 
for  similar  concerns  in  all  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  in  several  Soutli  • 
American  Republics.  The  role  of  a 
regulating  establishment  wdiich  the 
great  central  bank  of  France  plays  in 
regard  to  commercial  credit  devolves, 
in  effect,  upon  the  Credit  Foncier  in 
the  matter  of  real  estate  credit. 

At  the  time  of  its  formation  land 
and  rural  credit  facilities  were  in  a 
bad  shape  in  France.  Agricultural 
societies  and  conventions,  prominent 
citizens,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly 
had  discussed  plans  of  amelioration 
and  voluminous  books  had  been  wTrit- 
ten  and  projects  proposed  without 
number.  The  outcome  of  the  agitation 
w’as  a national  association  of  persons 
most  deeply  interested,  who  framed 
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distinct  proposals  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a land  bank.  Then  the  Gov- 
ernment took  up  the  matter,  made  an 
official  inquiry  of  all  projects,  exam- 
ined economists,  financiers,  public  of- 
ficials and  lawyers,  and  appointed  a 
commission  to  carry  on  the  investiga- 
tion and  make  a report.  The  result 
was  the  enactment  in  1852  of  a general 
law  for  land  mortgage  banks  under 
w'hicli  the  Credit  Foncier  was  immedi- 
ately formed. 

This  law  provided  for  government 
control  by  the  departments  of  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  and  Finance,  and 
allowed  the  State  and  arrondissements 
to  assist  the  banks  bv  investing  in  their 
debentures.  In  1854-  the  Credit  Fon- 
cier  w’as  given  a monopoly  of  all  rights 
under  this  law',  and  a subvention  of 
$2,000,000  as  a guarantee  fund.  The 
Government  also  bought  a quantity  of 
its  debentures  and  permitted  the  other 
political  divisions  of  the  State  to  do 
the  same.  Furthermore,  the  original 
triple  system  of  control  by  the  depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Finance  wras  abolished.  In  place 
thereof  a simpler  form  was  substi- 
tuted. The  monopoly  was  not  renewed, 
but  it  lasted  long  enough  to  put  the 
Credit  Foncier  above  the  reach  of  all 
possible  competitors  and  start  it  on 
the  highway  of  success,  where  year  by 
year  it  has  steadily  advanced  under 
honest  and  capable  management. 

The  legal  privileges  that  the  Credit 
Foncier  enjoys  and  the  safeguard  that 
have  been  thrown  around  it  are  these: 

1.  Its  Governor  and  two  sub-Gov- 
ernors  are  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic. 

2.  Three  members  of  the  directorate 
must  be  chosen  from  the  chief  officials 
of  the  Government  treasury. 

3.  It  may  use  the  Government  treas- 
uries for  the  receipt  of  its  dues,  and 
the  deposit  of  its  surplus  funds. 

4.  The  taxes  and  stamps  for  regis- 
tration and  the  transfer  of  its  deben- 
tures are  less  than  for  others. 

5.  Its  debentures  may  be  made  pay- 
able to  bearer  and  the  courts  cannot 
recognize  any  claims  by  a third  party 


for  these  bonds,  except  only  in  cases 
of  loss  or  theft. 

(j.  Trust  funds  may  be  invested  in 
its  debentures. 

7.  The  mortgages  it  holds  are  not 
required  to  be  registered  every  ten 
years  as  the  general  law  provides. 

8.  By  a special  law  it  is  afforded  a 
cheap  and  speedy  method  of  freeing 
the  title  to  real  estate  of  all  possible 
claims  of  third  parties.  This  proceed- 
ing is  called  “the  purge,"  and  when 
taken  makes  the  mortgages  absolutely 
prior  liens. 

9-  It  does  not  have  to  resort  to  ordi- 
nary foreclosure  for  the  recovery  of  a 
loan.  The  court  cannot  grant  the  de- 
faulter any  delay.  The  mortgaged 
property  may  be  attached  by  order 
summarily  obtained  from  the  local  civil 
court.  If  a dispute  arises  it  is  also 
forthwith  decided  by  the  court.  Dur- 
ing attachment  it  has  the  right  to  all 
rents  and  returns  of  the  estate  subject 
only  to  that  of  the  Government’s  and 
the  court  costs.  It  can  proceed  without 
attachment  to  sell  the  property  after 
due  notice  is  given  and  published,  in 
the  event  that  interest  or  dues  are  not 
paid,  or  if  waste  or  deterioration  oc- 
cur, the  sale  being  made  at  public 
auction  at  the  civil  court,  or  by  the 
court's  permission — at  a notary  pub- 
lic’s office.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale 
are  handed  over  to  the  Company  up  to 
the  amount  of  its  claim,  no  adverse 
claim  being  allowed.  Installments 
paid  to  it  by  a debtor  cannot  be  at- 
tached by  order  of  any  court  in  behalf 
of  a third  party. 

10.  Its  debentures  may  be  issued 
payable  to  bearer  and  have  no  fixed 
time  for  maturity. 

11.  Its  debentures  may  be  made  re- 
payable with  prizes  and  bonuses. 

12.  The  amount  raised  by  the  issue 
of  debentures  must  not  exceed  that  of 
the  loans  due  to  the  Company. 

IS.  It  can  make  loans  only  upon  a 
specified  portion  of  the  value  of  lands. 

14.  The  shares  issued  by  the  Com- 
pany must  be  kept  at  the  ratio  of  at 
least  one-twTentieth  of  the  debentures 
in  circulation. 
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15.  The  maximum  rate  of  interest 
to  its  debtors  is  fixed  by  law. 

16.  It  cannot  buy  or  make  advances 
on  its  own  debentures. 

The  Governor  of  the  Credit  Foncier 
receives  a salary  of  $8,000  per  year, 
and  holds  office  for  life.  The  two  sub- 
Governors  receive  salaries  of  $4,000 
per  year.  Their  tenure  of  office  is  also 
for  life. 

The  Board  of  Directors  are  not  sal- 
aried but  are  paid  for  attendance  at 
each  meeting.  None  of  their  decisions 
are  valid  unless  approved  and  signed 
by  the  Governor.  They  are  not  per- 
sonally responsible  for  acts  done  by 
them  as  officials. 

The  Credit  Foncier  grants  mortgage 
loans  only  on  first  liens.  The  prop- 
erty must  yield  a certain  and  durable 
rent.  It  avoids  loans  on  theatres, 
mines,  quarries,  and  on  properties  of 
which  the  title  is  divided.  The  amount 
of  the  loan  must  not  exceed  that  of 
one-half  of  the  value  of  the  property, 
or  one-third  of  such  value  for  vine- 
yards, woods,  or  plantations. 

Factory  buildings  are  estimated  only 
at  their  intrinsic  value. 

A borrower  may  repay  in  whole  or 
in  part  any  time,  either  in  cash  or  with 
debentures  of  the  Company  of  the 
same  series  as  the  loan.  The  loan  is 
liable  to  recall  only  if  he  sells  the 
property  without  notice  to  the  Com- 
pany or  allows  it  to  deteriorate.  In- 
terest is  paid  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  short  term  loans  of  the  Credit 
Foncier  are  repayable  in  lump,  or  by 
installments.  The  long  time  loans  are 
repayable  by  annuities  which  include 
the  interest  and  the  contribution  to  the 
amortization  fund.  They  are  payable 
half-yearly  in  advance.  They  are  de- 
termined by  the  interest  rate  in  com- 
bination with  the  duration  of  the  loan 
and  are  calculated  to  extinguish  the 
debt  within  a period  of  ten  years  or 
more. 

The  Credit  Foncier  may  also  make 
loans  to  municipalities  without  mort- 
gage. The  laws  and  regulations  are 
the  same  in  both  cases.  The  loan  ac- 


counts on  mortgages  and  to  municipali- 
ties are  kept  separately  and  the  sums 
due  thereon  are  preferentially  assigned 
for  the  payment  of  the  “land  mort- 
gage” and  the  “communal”  debenture 
that  are  issued  against  them. 

In  addition  to  these  two  operations 
the  law  allows  the  Credit  Foncier  to 
use  any  other  system,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment’s sanction,  to  improve  the  soil, 
develop  agriculture,  facilitate  loans  on 
immovable  property  and  extinguish 
existing  debts  thereon.  Under  this 
clause  of  the  statutes  the  powers  have 
been  extended  so  that  now  it  takes  the 
bonds  of  the  big  contracting  and  build- 
ing company,  and  also  lends  money  to 
a land  mortgage  bank  in  Algiers. 

The  Credit  Foncier  may  also  receive 
deposits  up  to  $20,000,000,  one-fourth 
of  which  must  be  placed  at  account 
current  with  the  treasury  at  a rate 
fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance.  Se- 
curities may  be  handed  over  in  lieu  of 
cash  if  he  consents.  The  balance  of 
the  deposits  must  be  invested  in  Gov- 
ernment or  Treasury  bonds,  or  (with 
a few  exceptions)  in  such  paper  as  is 
accepted  by  the  Bank  of  France. 

In  no  other  cases  can  the  Company 
enter  into  transactions  not  strictly  con- 
nected with  loans  to  municipalities  or 
land-mortgage  debentures  business. 

The  capital  of  the  Credit  Foncier 
now  stands  at  $40,000,000,  represent- 
ed by  400,000  shares  of  $100  each. 
Its  market  price  stands  around  $168. 
It  paid  a dividend  of  5 per  cent,  of 
its  profits  and  turned  the  balance  over 
to  the  obligatory  reserve  in  accordance 
with  the  law  that  requires  not  less 
than  5 per  centum  and  not  exceeding 
20  per  centum  of  the  profits  to  be  thus 
put  aside  each  year  until  it  equal  one- 
half  the  capital  stock.  All  amortiza- 
tion annuities,  and  such  other  sums  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  decide,  • 
also  go  into  the  reserve.  It  now 
amounts  to  about  $55,636,000. 

The  total  outstanding  debentures  of 
the  Credit  Foncier  now  amount  to 
$920,000,000.  They  were  issued  in 
series,  the  oldest  of  which  dates  back 
to  1899.  They  have  no  fixed  time  for 
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maturity.  But  the  annuities  from  the 
mortgages  have  been  so  calculated  as 
to  bring  in  funds  equal  to  their  face 
value  within  60  years  (in  most  of  the 
13  series  outstanding)  but  as  far  off  as 
98  years  in  some  cases.  As  soon  as  this 
happens  individual  debentures  are 
drawn  by  lot  and  the  holders  are  paid 
the  principal,  along  perhaps  with  a 
handsome  portion  of  the  prize  money 
that  has  been  set  aside  to  make  the 


drawings  lively.  Without  doubt  they 
tell  the  secret  of  the  great  market 
value  of  these  obligations.  A $1,000 
bond  recently  drew  a prize  of  $50,000. 

In  conclusion,  we  see  that  the  co- 
operative credit  banks  serve  for  pro- 
viding personal  credit  facilities  usually 
for  small  amounts  and  short  terms. 
The  Landschaften  and  mortgage  banks 
deal  exclusively  with  landed  proprie- 
tors. 


FORT  DEARBORN  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  CHICAGO 


r | ^HE  report  of  the  bankers’  conven- 
A tion  at  Detroit,  published  in  last 
month’s  magazine,  contained  a portrait 
of  J.  Fletcher  Farrell,  treasurer  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Association,  and 
underneath  his  portrait  the  surprising 
information  was  imparted  that  Mr.  Far- 
rell is  vice-president  of  the  Fort  Dear- 
born National  Bank  “of  Des  Moines, 


Iowa.”  Anyone  at  all  conversant  with 
early  American  history  would  not  lo- 
cate Fort  Dearborn  at  Des  Moines,  nor 
would  any  banker  locate  the  Fort  Dear- 
born National  Bank  elsewhere  than  at 
Chicago.  Nevertheless,  the  error  is  a 
regrettable  one.  The  person  responsi- 
ble for  it  is  now  sleeping  peacefully 
with  his  ancestors. 


AN  UNEXPECTED  VISITOR 


"ITITHILE  the  directors  of  a rural 
" ™ Indiana  bank  were  in  solemn 
conclave  recently  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  a watermelon  and  enjoying  the 
frugal  luncheon  kindly  provided  for 
them  by  the  thoughtfulness  of  the 
shareholders,  they  were  startled  by  the 
sudden  appearance  amongst  them  of  a 
lady  of  some  265  pounds  avoirdupois, 
who  had  entered  the  room  not  by  the 
customary  means  provided  for  that 
purpose,  but  who  had  unceremoniously 
come  down  feet  foremost  through  a 
skylight  just  over  the  table  where  the 
directors  were  holding  their  delibera- 
tions. The  impact  of  such  a heavy 
body  upon  the  table  and  upon  the  di- 
rectors themselves  caused  great  conster- 
nation, one  director  going  so  far  as  to 


draw  his  revolver,  evidently  under  the 
impression  that  this  was  a new  way  of 
robbing  the  bank. 

It  seems  that  the  lady  of  great 
weight  had  used  the  roof  of  an  ad- 
joining building  for  drying  the  family 
wash,  and  having  ventured  too  near  the 
edge  of  the  roof  to  which  her  opera- 
tions should  have  been  confined,  she 
went  over  and  plunged  feet  foremost 
through  the  skylight,  landing  amongst 
the  local  financiers,  to  their  great 
amazement,  and  but  little  unhurt,  save 
for  a few  slight  bruises.  One  of  the 
directors  demanded  that  the  weighty 
lady  pay  for  the  damage  done  to  the 
skylight — a request  which  she  courte- 
ously but  firmly  declined. 
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SAFE  DEPOSIT  SERVICE 


By  Raphael  S.  Payne 


IN  former  articles  the  value  and  im- 
portance,  the  equipment,  book- 
keeping and  management  of  the  safe 
deposit  business  were  dealt  with  bv  the 
waiter.  This  paper  will  treat  simply  of 
the  service. 

While  the  primary  purpose  and  fun- 
damental value  of  the  system  is  protec- 
tion against  loss,  dishonesty  and  dam- 
age, which  demands  strict  adherence  to 
the  rules,  it  should  be  conducted  with 
a certain  amount  of  latitude.  For  ex- 
ample, the  spirit  of  accommodation 
should  be  such  that  the  customer  will 
never  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  his 
rights  to  access,  personally  or  through 
deputy,  no  matter  how  often  it  may  be 
necessary. 

Facility  of  Access  in  Emergencies. 

Moreover,  in  case  of  emergencies  or 
death,  every  facility,  with  due  caution, 
should  be  accorded  the  renter’s  legal 
representative.  On  the  other  hand,  sit- 
uations frequently  arise,  out  of  which 
grow  disputes,  which  may  cost  an  in- 
stitution the  loss  of  custom  or  a law 
suit.  This  can  usually  be  avoided  by 
adhering  to  the  general  principles  of 
law  which  govern  contracts,  wills  and 
banking  transactions. 

Attitude  of  Fiduciaries. 

Cases  arise  where  executors,  admin- 
istrators and  guardians  assume  author- 
ity before  being  duly  invested  by  the 
court  with  power  to  act.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this,  upon  the  death  of  a tes- 
tator, or  the  appointment  of  a guard- 
ian or  committee,  where  a will  or  other 
paper  is  known  to  be  in  a certain  safe 
deposit  box,  the  legal  representative, 
especially  if  a layman,  is  apt  to  be  un- 
r»56 


der  the  impression  that  he  can  examine 
its  contents  and  take  possession  of  the 
documents  upon  giving  a receipt. 

The  examination  of  a will  might  be 
permitted  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
as  a matter  of  courtesy  and  conven- 
ience. Legally,  however,  the  institu- 
tion would  subject  itself  to  liability,  if 
it  permitted  any  one  to  take  possession 
of  anything  in  the  box,  without  first 
presenting  a certificate  of  appointment 
and  qualification  by  the  court. 

Discretion  of  Manager. 

Another  point  involving  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  manager  of  a safe 
deposit  department  is  where  a patron 
has  given  explicit  instructions  not  to 
reveal  the  fact  that  he  is  a renter. 
This  confidence  should  be  treated  as  a 
moral  injunction  and  preserved  invio- 
late. And  yet  if  either  the  public  or  a 
family’s  welfare  were  at  stake,  the 
trust  officer  might  be  justified  in  giving 
the  information. 


A Study  of  People. 


The  safe  deposit  business,  as  con- 
ducted to-day  in  a big  city,  abounds 
with  what  the  novelists  delight  to  call 
“human  interest.”  You  must  cater  to 
all  sorts  of  temperaments  and  charac- 
teristics, and  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  your  authority  of  itself  sig- 
nifies service.  Entrusting,  perhaps,  a 
large  inheritance,  or  the  fruits  of  a 
life  of  industry  and  frugality,  or  val- 
uables of  sentiment  which  cannot  be 
duplicated,  to  the  custody  of  another, 
creates  a peculiar  and  serious  responsi- 
bility. It  partakes  very  much  of  the 
relation  and  confidence  that  existed 
between  the  old-school  lawyer  and  his 
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client.  This  sense  of  responsibility  and 
vigilance  not  only  implies  but  com- 
mands for  the  public  a service  that 
should  he  not  only  faithful,  but  intelli- 
gent, uniformly  courteous  and  cheerful. 


be  red.  Each  booth  should  be  equipped 
with  a waste  basket  and  hooks  for  hats 
and  coats. 

A Good  Investment. 


Confidence  Brings  Clients. 

If  absolute  confidence  is  once  estab- 
lished, and  then  supplemented  by 
alert,  ready  and  pleasing  service,  the 
renter  is  sure  to  become  a friend  of 
the  bank  or  trust  company,  and  in  that 
capacity  prove  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing valuable  patronage.  A “good 
will”  should  be  created,  which  only 
death  can  revoke,  and  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  this  subtle  quality  which 
marked  the  transaction  in  the  past  will 
survive  the  renter  and  find  expression 
in  the  custom  of  his  heirs,  maybe  his 
counsel,  who  in  turn  may  recommend 
other  clients,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum — 
an  encouraging  prospect  when  you 
must  enter  up:  “Keys  and  Box  Sur- 
rendered.” 


Some  Pertinent  Suggestions. 

From  observation  it  is  apparent  that 
there  are  numbers  of  people  who  are 
not  comprehensive  newspaper  readers, 
and,  therefore,  overlook  a great  many 
important  events;  for  instance,  legal 
holidays.  To  save  customers  incon- 
venience, time  and  annoyance,  a good 
idea  is  to  post  in  each  coupon  booth  a 
neatly  type-written  card  citing  the  date 
of  every  bank  holiday  for  the  cur- 
rent year — municipal,  State  and  na- 
tional— observed  in  your  particular 
locality.  Daily  and  Saturday  bank 
hours  might  also  be  emphasized  on  the 
same  bulletin.  In  these  booths,  when 
constructed  against  a wall  or  partition 
(which  is  often  necessary  to  secure 
the  proper  light  and  economize  space}, 
little  racks  should  be  hung  free  of  the 
desk  to  hold  coupon  envelopes,  memo- 
randum pads,  blotters,  scissors,  rubber 
bands,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  necessary. 
In  this  way  the  renter,  when  he  ex- 
amines his  box  and  wants  to  figure  or 
do  any  writing,  will  not  be  encum- 


Where  a safe  deposit  department  is 
an  adjunct  to  a bank,  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  prove  a good  investment. 
Gross  receipts  should  really  represent 
net  profits;  for  if  economically  man- 
aged, after  the  original  outlay  the  an- 
nual expenses  should  be  relatively 
small.  But  waste  will  creep  in  and  at 
the  end  of  a year  figure  in  expense 
account,  if  little  things  like  rubber 

bands,  engraved  letter  heads,  pens  and 
pencils  arc  given  out  with  a too 
prodigal  hand. 

Women  Patrons. 

As  there  are  so  many  women  who 
transact  business  to-day,  a “ladies’ 

room,”  in  charge  of  a maid,  has  be- 
come a popular  feature  of  almost 

every  well  appointed  institution.  It  is 
not  only  attractive  but  fits  in  wrell  with 
a safe  deposit  department,  as  children 
often  accompany  their  parents  and 

sometimes  might  be  in  the  wav.  Then, 
too,  the  women  invariably  have  with 
them  shopping  bags,  packages  or 
library  books,  which  can  be  left  with 
greater  security  and  less  chance  of  the 
whereabouts  of  these  articles  slipping 
the  memory. 

A Profitable  Adjunct. 


A useful  and  valuable  adjunct  to 
a safe  deposit  department  is  a special 
vault,  separate  and  distinct,  for  silver- 
ware in  bulk,  ornaments,  paintings, 
musical  instruments,  rare  books,  in 
fact  almost  any  valuable  about  a home, 
too  large  for  the  space  of  the  ordinary 
safe  deposit  box.  If  a customer  thus 
finds  that  he  can  combine  his  wants 
and  have  them  met  at  the  same  place, 
you  are  likely  to  get  all  his  business 
and  retain  him  as  a permanent  client. 
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VAULT  IN  THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NATIONAL 
BANK,  PORTSMOUTH 


/^NLY  recently  completed,  the  vaults 
in  the  new  building  of  the  New 
Hampshire  National  Bank,  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  are  notable  as  incor- 
porating in  an  unusual  degree  up-to- 
date  designs  and  methods  of  resisting 
new  ,as  well  as  old  processes  of  attack. 

First* of  all,  they  are  thoroughly  fire- 


interest  centers,  naturally,  upon  the 
massive  door  which  guards  the  entrance 
to  this  vault,  and  the  impression  of  tre- 
mendous strength  is  fully  warranted  by 
its  real  character. 

Being  a foot  and  a quarter  in  thick- 
ness, and  weighing  approximately  six- 
teen tons,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 


SECURITY  AND  BOOK  VAULT  DOORS  CLOSED,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NATIONAL  BANK,  PORTSMOUTH 


proof,  a quality  not  always  possessed 
by  even  more  pretentious  structures,  as 
has  been  demonstrated  in  recent  fires. 

The  security  vault  is  of  exceptionally 
heavy  construction;  the  exterior  walls 
are  of  rock-concrete,  reinforced  with  a 
steel  grillage  and  lined  with  heavy  al- 
ternating high  and  low  steel  plates,  the 
whole  providing  resistance  to  shock, 
tools  and  the  oxy-acetylene  cutter 
burner,  an  instrument  that  cuts  steel 
as  readily  as  a saw  cuts  wood. 
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doors  in  New  England.  The  absence 
of  the  usual  small  steps  or  rebates  at 
the  edge  gives  a so-called  "battleship” 
effect  and  eliminates  a usual  source  of 
weakness.  The  intricate-locking  mech- 
anism and  massive  bolting  train,  bear 
evidence  of  careful  design  and  enor- 
mous strength,  equal,  indeed,  to  the 
security  of  the  door  itself. 

The  hinge  system  is  not  the  least 
interesting  feature  of  the  work,  as  it 
carries  the  immense  weight  of  the  door 
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without  the  slightest  quiver,  and  so  well 
balanced  are  the  compound  anti-friction 
ball  and  roller  bearings  that  the  huge 
door  can  be  swung  into  position  by  a 
child. 

The  seating,  or  pressure  mechanism. 


is  a somewhat  complicated  system  of 
spur  and  worm  gearing  and  reciprocat- 
ing cams,  operated  synchronously  by  a 
hand  wheel  upon  the  face  of  the  door; 
its  function  is  to  force  the  door  square* 
ly  into  its  seat,  under  an  enormous 
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pressure,  which,  acting  upon  rows  of 
packing,  make  the  door  joint  absolutely 
air  and  liquid  tight,  and  effectually  pre- 
vents the  introduction  of  liquid  or  other 
explosives — even  those  in  a gaseous 
state. 


The  vaults  are  open  to  inspection  oil 
all  sides,  top  and  bottom,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  elements  of 
protection,  as  no  matter  how  strong  a 
vault  may  be,  if  it  is  located  either  di- 
rectly upon  the  ground  or  against  a 


SECURITY  VAULT  POOR  OPEN',  SHOWING  ITS  GREAT  THICKNESS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NATIONAL  HANK,  PORTSMOUTH 
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VIEW  SHOWING  BOLT  WORK  OF  THE  SECURITY  VAULT  DOOR,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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wall  adjoining  property  not  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  bank,  tunnelling 
or  boring  is  always  possible. 

The  interior  of  the  vault  is  fitted  with 
steel  chests  holding  the  securities  and 
moneys  of  the  bank,  and  safe  deposit 
boxes  for  public  rental. 

These  receptacles  are  exceptionally 
well  constructed  and  have  already 
found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  bank’s 
customers  and  others. 


The  general  finish  of  the  work  is  of 
polished  steel,  which  gives  the  deserved 
impression  of  impregnability. 

On  the  whole,  the  bank  and  its  de- 
positors are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
securing  a strictly  high-class,  up-to-date 
“strong  room.” 

The  work  was  done  under  the 
engineering  supervision  of  Frederick 
S.  Holmes,  vault  engineer  of  New 
York. 


PRACTICAL  BANKING  CONTRIBUTIONS  WANTED 


HELPFUL  articles  relating  to  the  every- 
day work  of  banks  savings  banks 
and  trust  companies  are  desired  for  publi- 
cation in  The  Bankers  Magazine. 

Short,  bright  paragraphs,  telling  in  a clear 
and  interesting  way  of  some  of  the  methods, 


systems  and  ideas  employed  in  the  most 
progressive  banks  of  the  country,  will  be 
especially  welcome. 

Contributions  accepted  by  the  editor  will 
be  paid  for  on  publication. 
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KEEPING  TAB  ON  NEW  ACCOUNTS 

By  G.  E.  Auracher,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


¥> ANKERS  acknowledge  that  it  is  a 
" difficult  problem  to  trace  accu- 
rately the  results  from  their  advertis- 
ing, and  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
many  have  not  worked  out  a plan 
whereby  there  is  furnished  an  available 
record  showing  definitely  the  total 
number  of  new  accounts  opened  during 
any  one  period  or  year,  or  the  source 
of  these  accounts. 

An  assistant  cashier,  who  handles  the 
advertising  of  an  Alabama  bank,  writes 
as  follows:  “We  advertise  in  the  local 

papers  of  this  city  and  in  other  news- 
papers in  the  district,  also  in  several 
of  the  banking  magazines  and  bank 
directories.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
what  line  of  advertising  brings  the  best 
results,  but  possibly  the  advertisement 
that  is  sent  direct  to  the  person  and 
followed  up  would  be  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  results.” 

This  statement  is  applicable  to 
many  banks  over  the  country.  The 
banker  advertises  according  to  his  best 
judgment,  he  selects  those  mediums 
that  appear  to  be  most  effective,  but 
in  many  instances  no  effort  is  made  to 
trace  the  source  of  new  accounts  and 
give  credit  to  the  proper  advertising. 
As  long  as  banks  advertise  without  giv- 
ing attention  to  a record  of  results 
there  is  bound  to  be  some  waste  in  the 
advertising  appropriation.  The  bank- 
er should  know  more  about  his  adver- 
tising than  that  it  pays  in  a general 
way.  The  average  results  may  be  good, 
but  when  it  is  known  which  mediums 
pay  best,  those  mediums  that  are  least 
productive  can  be  weeded  out. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion in  having  detailed  information  on 
results  from  advertising,  in  addition  to 
the  figures  shown  in  a comparative 
table  of  deposits,  covering  a number  of 
years. 

The  cashier  of  a bank  in  California, 
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where  the  population  of  a city  may 
double  in  five  or  ten  years,  proved  to 
me  that  while  his  city  grew  in  the  last 
twenty  years  from  10,000  to  45,000  in- 
habitants, his  bank  increased  its  re- 
sources seventy  times — from  $100,000 
to  $7,000,000.  Whatever  advertising 
was  done,  it  received  credit  for  at  least 
a part  of  this  remarkable  growth.  Yet, 
the  credit  was  given  to  the  advertising 
as  a whole;  there  was  no  division,  be- 
cause no  record  of  new  accounts  was 
at  hand  to  show  from  what  sources 
they  came. 

The  following  plan  is  employed  by 
a Pennsylvania  bank  in  keeping  a rec- 
ord of  new  accounts,  “for  the  reason,” 
says  the  banker,  “that  we  get  best  re- 
sults from  getting  people  into  our 
building  and  showing  them  our  equip- 
ment. which  we  consider  our  best  ad- 
vertisement, since  the  bank  is  young, 
having  been  started  last  January.  Two 
weeks  or  so  after  a man  opens  an  ac- 
count, we  send  him  the  following 
letter:” 


Dear  Sir: — 

You  being  among  those  who  contributed 
to  the  satisfactory  growth  of  this  bank  dur- 
ing the  last  month,  I take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  you  for  the  deposit  with  which 
you  have  entrusted  us. 

The  bank  is  the  department  store  of 
finance,  and  we  trust  you  will  give  us  fur- 
ther opportunity  to  serve  you  in  other  de- 
partments of  this  financial  store.  Our  mod- 
ern building  and  equipment  enable  us  to 
meet  every  demand  of  a financial  nature. 

The  man  on  the  outside  quite  frequently 
sees  ways  in  which  the  public  could  be 
better  served,  and  we  ask  your  co-operation 
in  our  aim  to  give  efficient  banking  service. 
Any  suggestions  you  may  have  to  offer, 
whether  arising  from  your  own  personal 
needs,  or  from  your  observation  of  the 
wants  of  others,  will  always  be  welcome. 

As  a depositor  of  this  bank,  you  are 
doubtless  interested  in  its  continued  growth 
and  development  Will  you  favor  us  with 
the  names  of  any  whom  you  think  might  be 
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induced  to  give  us  their  business?  The  en- 
closed form  is  for  that  purpose,  and  we 
will  appreciate  the  confidence  you  will 
show  us  in  using  the  same. 

Again  thanking  you  for  ycur  patronage, 
1 am.  Respectfully  Yours. 

The  form  enclosed  with  the  above 
letter  is  simply  a blank  upon  which 
the  customer  of  the  bank  may  write  the 
names  of  ten  or  a dozen  of  his  friends 
or  acquaintances  whom  he  may  think 
may  become  depositors. 

“A  large  percentage  of  these  new 
customers,”  continues  the  banker,  “who 
receive  the  letter  and  blank,  send  in 
lists  of  their  friends,  to  whom  we  mail 
the  following  letter”: 

Dear  Sir: 

A friend  of  yours  does  his  banking  with 
us.  He  is  well  enough  pleased  with  this 
bank  to  have  his  friends  deal  here,  and  gave 
us  your  name  as  a prospective  customer. 

From  the  enclosed  folder  you  may  get 
some  idea  of  the  banking  facilities  at  your 
command  here— perhaps  you  have  heard  of 
them  through  your  friend — but  it  takes  a 
personal  visit  to  fully  appreciate  them. 

I extend  you  a cordial  invitation  to  call 
just  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  assure  you 
it  will  be  a pleasure  to  me  to  show  you 
through  our  new  building.  Bring  your 
friends  with  you.  It  will  be  well  worth  the 
trip,  just  to  see  how  a modern  bank  Is 
equipped. 

You  will  find  the  officers  right  in  the 
front,  glad  to  meet  old  friends  and  eager 
to  meet  new  ones.  Come  in,  and  we  will 
make  you  feel  at  home. 

Cordially  Yours, 

President. 

As  new  accounts  are  opened,  the 
names  are  easily  checked  with  the  list 
secured  from  the  forms  enclosed  with 
the  first  letter.  The  names  secured 
from  the  forms  make  up  a live  list  that 
may  be  followed  up  with  advertising 
literature  and  letters. 

The  varying  conditions  of  different 
banks  require  other  methods  of  keep- 
ing an  advertising  record.  The  plan 
given  below,  which  is  carried  out  by 
an  eastern  bank,  will  show  what  is  be- 
ing accomplished  by  the  advertising, 
and  may  be  easily  applied  to  the  aver- 
age bank,  with  minor  changes  to  suit 
conditions.  Such  a record  will  show 
whether  the  advertising  appropriation 
Is  profitable  or  not;  it  will  determine 
those  methods  and  mediums  which 


bring  the  best  results  and  thus  give  the 
banker  a good  reason  for  discontinuing 
any  advertising  that  does  not  warrant 
its  cost. 

Since  banks,  as  a rule,  cater  to  a 
very  large  range  of  customers,  solicit- 
ing both  large  and  small  accounts  from 
different  classes  of  people,  it  will  be 
beneficial  to  know  just  what  class  of 
advertising  pays,  and  what  class  of 
customers  is  being  reached. 

Every  new  account  opened  is  noted 
by  the  teller  receiving  it,  either  on  a 
card  or  printed  slip,  giving  the  infor- 
mation as  to  the  name  and  address, 
stating  the  amount  deposited  and  the 
date,  with  the  stamp  of  his  department 
upon  the  slip.  In  addition  to  this  in- 
formation, a good  teller  can  secure  in 
most  instances,  the  facts  as  to  just 
why  the  account  was  opened — what  ad- 
vertising influenced  the  customer,  who 
recommended  the  bank,  or  what  in- 
duced the  individual  to  come  to  the 
bank  to  open  an  account.  The  method 
of  securing  this  additional  information 
must,  of  course,  be  suited  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  circumstances.  But  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  teller  will  be 
able  to  get  some  information  from  the 
new  customer. 

The  teller  turns  over  to  the  man 
keeping  the  advertising  records,  all 
slips  made  out  each  day.  A chart  is 
arranged  upon  a small  card  giving  the 
various  classifications  into  which  the 
new  accounts  fall,  which  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  location  of  the  bank  and 
the  business  accepted.  There  are  three 
general  divisions  used  by  this  particu- 
lar bank,  namely,  white  male,  white 
female  and  foreign,  indicated  by  “A,” 
“B”  and  "C”.  Each  of  these  three 
general  divisions  contain  nine  sub- 
divisions : 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 


City — not  on  mailing  lists. 

In  city  directory — not  solicited. 
Account  solicited  by  form  let- 
ter or  other  direct  method. 
Country — not  solicited. 

Country — solicited . 

Old  depositors  in  new  capacities. 
Social,  fraternal  and  other  or- 
ganizations. 

Renewed  accounts — city. 
Renewed  accounts — country. 
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A glance  at  the  chart  will  give  the 
proper  classification  which  is  noted  in 
the  corner  of  the  new  account  slip  by 
the  teller.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
the  slips  are  sorted  according  to  the 
marks  and  counted;  the  average  amount 
deposited  bv  each  class  ascertained,  and 
both  the  number  and  the  amount  com- 


pared with  the  previous  month  and  the 
corresponding  month  of  the  previous 
year. 

By  keeping  note  of  each  account  that 
is  closed  and  each  re-opened  account, 
which  can  be  done  readily  by  the  book- 
keeper, the  net  gain  or  loss  for  each 
month  may  be  calculated. 


A CAMPAIGN  OF  EDUCATION 

HOW  A LIVE  SPOKANE  INSTITUTION  IS  TELLING  OTHER  BANKS 
ABOUT  “ THE  INLAND  EMPIRE  ” 


'TP HE  Old  National  Bank,  a one- 
*■*  million  dollar  institution  in 
Spokane,  Wash.,  has  started  an  adver- 
tising campaign  to  educate  bankers  of 
other  parts  of  the  country  concerning 
the  Spokane  country,  “The  Inland 
Empire,”  as  it  is  called. 

The  map  and  advertisement  repro- 
duced herewith  are  part  of  this  cam- 
paign, which  is  described  by  Assistant 
Cashier  W.  J.  Kommers,  as  follows: 

“Banking  items  for  Spokane  and 
the  Inland  Empire  are  continually 


-Save  Time  in  Rmiing  Your  Items— 

Th*  drenttoaa  mmmam  1»  wfafc*  htsmm  cm  SpokuuM  aad 
Um  " Inlu4  iMpteb"  (vitkii  tha  flirofe  on  U*  •bora  map), 
rvar h this  hank  daily  mtggm te  vary  Mroagly  th*l  a o— Al— 
Iom  of  tia*  mifbt  ha  obviated  if  tha  aatara)  Roograpbicml 
location  of  Spokaoa  aad  it*  advaataitM  aa  a railnad  aad  dia- 
tnbutiv*  can  tar  ia  tha  raat  aad  prodooti  v»  oapira  inmadi 
tribalary  to  it  vara  batter  undertook. 

If  yoar  ioatitutioa  avar  haa  any  eollartioa  item* 


—On  the  "INLAND  EMPIRE”  = 

ctadjr  tte  »*f>  prtatei  bnvvltb  uduti.l>  > W p.  nr  nrrakr  abnaln, 
kaa  moek  «t  tte  ila*  amm  briar  wuud  bj  te»  ladvrlalMI.  mlka,  at 
tMM  on  *po4*a*  tad  c.itfoo..  wtlw,  n.U  ba  and 

Tbe  Old  htthwl  Baak  aav  baa  tinO  eaaaarttoa  all*  ptaetlrallj  imr 
P-*"'  l»  Baatara  Wublafkn  Nor, bar.  Idaks.  Haatbaaalata  Orayaa.  Vm 
era  Marian  aad  RrMlab  OriwM*  Tba  atteatlaa  at  Daaka  Baabm  aad 
Traae  Caaayaalaa  of  tea  Kaal  aad  Nuttlr  Wn.  U yartfcvhrir  oallrd  la  tela 
tart. 

A daiaeateiaHaa  a l oar  aSeiaal  aarrlr*  »lll  U (tad If  gtraa 

— THE  OLD  NATIONAL  BANK  — 

or  irOKANS.  WAM 

Capital  One  Million  Dollars 


reaching  us  in  a circuitous  manner  that 
indicates  ignorance  of  Spokane’s  geo- 
graphical location.  The  commonest 
mistake  confuses  Spokane  with  the 
Puget  sound  cities,  but  we  often  have 
routings  that  show  that  eastern  bank 
cashiers  have  this  city  pictured  as  being 
somewhere  in  the  general  region  of 
Denver  or  Salt  Lake  City. 

“After  this,  whenever  such  a mistake 
is  made,  the  offending  banker  will  be 
sent  a copy  of  our  circular,  with  its 
strikingly  colored  map,  which  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  teach  a lesson.  On  the  circu- 
lar above  the  map  we  have  printed  the 
distances  from  Spokane  to  other  im- 
portant western  cities,  showing  conclu- 
sively that  the  city  is  the  capital  of  a 
unified  region  which,  as  we  point  out, 
has  an  area  three  times  that  of  Ala- 
bama.” 


The  circular  referred  to  is  an  attrac- 
tive and  convincing  one,  the  multi-col- 
ored map  within  the  circle  being  espe- 
cially effective.  Some  of  the  points 
brought  out  in  the  folder  are  these: 
Spokane  is  now  the  greatest  railroad 
center  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  l»eing 
entered  by  five  transcontinental  lines 
and  many  other  railroads. 

Spokane  is  the  capital  of  a commer- 
cial empire,  containing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  square  miles,  parts  of 
four  great  States  and  British  Columbia. 
The  boundaries  of  this  region  are  clear- 
ly defined  and  unify  it  as  a distinct  ter- 
ritory. The  Rocky  Mountains  lie  on 
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the  East  and  the  Cascade  Range  on  the 
West,  having  between  them  an  area  rich 
in  the  resources  of  mine,  farm  and 
orchard,  timber  land  and  water  power. 

Spokane,  with  more  than  100,000 
population,  is  the  financial  and  commer- 
cial center  of  this  district,  abounding  in 
cities  and  towns. 

Referring  further  to  the  use  of  this 
circular,  Mr.  Kommers  says: 

This  folder,  though  complete  in  itself, 
is  to  accompany  each  letter  sent  out  to  an 
eastern  bank  where  we  call  attention  to  a 
specific  instance  of  bad  routing.  In  this 
letter  we  expect  to  give  the  history  of  the 
actual  routing  of  the  check  or  draft,  as 
gathered  from  the  endorsements  on  the  back 
of  the  item.  In  many  cases  we  can  blue 
pencil  the  routing  on  the  map  itself,  and 
thus  by  word  or  picture  illustrate  the  cir- 
cuitous route  by  which  the  item  readied  us. 
In  every  case  we  intend  giving  the  actual 
number  of  days  lost  in  transit. 

This  plan  should  prove  an  eye-opener, 
especially  to  the  eastern  banker,  who  has 
come  to  rely  on  his  intermediate  collection 
correspondent  for  an  intelligent  and  expe- 
ditious. if  not  direct,  routing  of  his  items. 
He,  in  turn,  is  depending  similarly  on  some- 
one else,  with  the  result  that  items  come  to 
us  after  passing  through  a long  chain  of 
banks,  travelling  hundreds  and  even  thou- 
sands of  miles  needlessly  and  incurring  a 
delay  of  from  six  to  eight  days. 


The  law  of  “Due  diligence”  being  still  a 
force  with  the  courts  in  case  of  loss  or 
damage,  and  the  abuse  of  indiscriminate 
routing  of  checks  without  regard  to 
geography,  but  rather  with  a desire  fcu 
holding  up  interest  bearing  balances,  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  to  be  recognized  as 
an  evil  that  should  be  abolished.  Hence  the 
evolution  of  the  ‘Transit  Department’  in 
nearly  all  of  our  reserve  city  banks — in 
many  instances  highly  specialized  depart- 
ments— the  managers  of  which  are  earnesl 
and  determined  to  improve  this  branch  of 
the  service  of  their  respective  banks.  It  is 
our  belief  that  if  attention  is  called  to  the 
bank  from  which  a long  delayed  item  origi- 
nates, the  matter  will  be  investigated  and 
our  map  will  prove  a help. 

Again,  not  many  easterners  realize  that 
Spokane  lies  385  miles  inland;  is  situated  in 
the  heart  of  an  empire  three  limes  the  size 
of  the  State  of  Alabama;  is  the  natural  dis- 
tributive and  railroad  center  of  this  vast 
territory;  and  that  the  city  of  Spokane  is 
as  far  distant  from  the  Pacific  as  is  Buffalo 
from  the  Atlantic.  Altogether,  we  hope 
much  educational  value  will  result  from 
our  plan. 

This  live  western  bank  shows  com- 
mendable enterprise  in  all  its  advertis- 
ing and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this 
country-wide  campaign  will  prove  suc- 
cessful. 


HOW  BANKS  ARE  ADVERTISING 

Note  and  Comment  on  Current  Financial  Advertising 


JTENNETH  S.  HOWARD  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

In  your  department  of  “Banking  Pub- 
licity” I have  frequently  seen  references  to 
special  advertising  campaigns  of  banks  and 
trust  companies,  and  thought  that  you  might* 
possibly  be  interested  in  the  enclosed  ad- 
vertisements, which  are  some  samples  of  a 
series  that  I prepared  for  the  Security 
Trust  Company,  this  city. 

These  advertisements  appeared  daily  in 
one  of  our  local  papers  for  a period  of  five 
months  the  first  part  of  this  year,  and  a 
series  of  folders  was  used  in  conjunction 
with  them,  one  folder  a month  being  mailed 
to  a picked  list  of  prospective  clients. 

While,  of  course,  it  is  a matter  of  slow 
education  to  get  business  for  the  trust  de- 
partment of  a bank,  this  advertising  has 
certainly  interested  people  and  already 
brought  direct  returns. 


These  ads.,  some  of  which  are  re- 
produced herewith,  are  quite  satisfac- 
tory and  illustrate  the  value  of  a bank's 
employing  specialized  service  in  the 
preparation  of  its  advertisements. 


The  Farmers  Bank  of  Osyka,  Miss., 
gives  in  a newspaper  advertisement  a 
practical  talk  on  “Overdrafts/*  as 
follows: 


When  a depositor  draw-s  out  more  money 
than  he  has  in  bank  he  ceases  to  be  a de- 
positor and  automatically  becomes  a bor- 
rower without  conforming  to  the  rules  gov- 
erning loans. 

No  Board  of  Directors  can  legally  au- 
thorize overdrafts,  and  an  officer  who  per- 
sistently permits  such  irregular  banking 
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When  a Man  marries 

•Mi^l  an  soon  as  n man  marries  lie  should 
protect  his  wife  by  nuking  a will.  The  will 
can  be  changed  at  any  time  to  meet  changed 
conditions. 

By  naming  the  Security  Tnint  Company  as 
executor  you  secure  tlie  highest  class  of  ser- 
' ices  for  your  estate 

Step  iuto  the  bank  and  ask  our  Trust  Officer 
fllKWt  the  cost  of  these  sendees,  or  write  for 
« copy  of  the  folder  “What  is  the  Cost*” 


Security  Trust  Company 

Main  Streat  East  and  Water  Street  South 


A Lost  Will 

Sometimes  when  a man  dies  his  will  can 
not  be  found,  although  it  is  known  that  he  made 
'One  This  occasions  great  trouble  in  settling 

bis  estate. 

When  the  Security  Trust  Company  is 
named  executor,  the  will  may  be  deposited  in 
ita  vault.  There  it  is  perfectly  safe,  and  it 
will  be  delivered  to  the  surrogate  for  probate 
on  the  death  of  the  maker. 


INTERESTING 


The  Bank  of  Palm  Beach,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  sends  ns  several 
large  space  newspaper  ads.,  which  are 
interesting  and  well  displayed.  Here 
is  the  copy  of  one  of  them: 

IMPRESSED. 

When  the  Bank  Examiner  comes  along 
and  remarks  on  the  large  amount  of  im- 
mediately get-at-able  paper  we  hold  and 
commends  our  course  it  makes  us  feel  good, 
and  naturally  so.  When  he  tells  us  he 
wonders  why  other  banks  do  not  take  the 
same  precaution,  keeping  their  assets  liquid 
and  moving  we  feel  that  he  has  delicately 
complimented  us  on  our  management. 

, We  do  not  care  for  higher  commendation 
than  the  good  opinion  of  the  Banking  De- 
partment and  the  faith  of  the  general 
public. 

The  New  Farley  National  Bank  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  sends  out  a form 
letter  soliciting  business  from  other 
banks.  The  letter  is  printed  over  a 
“tint  block”  cut,  which  gives  the  letter 
great  distinctiveness. 


One  of  the  most  apt  uses  of  a quota- 
tion in  a bank  advertisement  is  that 


methods  lays  himself  liable  to  a charge  of 
fraud,  dishonesty,  wrongful  abstraction, 
misapplication  or  connivance.  No  friend 
of  a bank  official  would  knowingly  place 
him  in  such  an  awkward  position  and  no 
one  else  should. 

We  have  always  deprecated  overdrafts. 
Upon  meeting  the  proper  requirements,  we 
are  always  glad  to  accommodate  our  pa- 
trons. If  we  were  in  position  to  permit  an 
overdraft  we  would  certainly  be  able  to 
extend  a like  amount  on  a secured  note. 
There  are  certain  rules  governing  good 
banking  which  prohibit  the  making  of  fur- 
ther loans,  and  if  at  such  time  the  bank  was 
not  disposed  to  make  a secured  loan,  it 
could  certainly  not  allow  an  overdraft. 

If  there  is  a doubt  about  having  enough 
money  to  meet  your  check,  do  not  draw 
your  check.  A bank  account  is  the  best 
test  of  your  success  or  failure  in  life.  Let 
the  doubt  be  in  favor  of  the  bank  and  en- 
deavor to  make  your  account  grow. 


“Investment  Principles”  is  the  title 
of  a strong  folder  issued  to  advertise 
the  Bond  Department  of  the  Wachovia 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 


CORN  EXCHANGE 

NATIONAL  BANK 

Philadelphia 


The  world  generally  pres  its  admiration 
not  to  the  man  who  does  what  nobody 
attempts  to  do,  hat  to  the  man  who 
does  hist  whdt  multitudes  do  well 

-Mmtnmtsj 


VERY  APT 


from  Macauley  in  the  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Corn  Exchange 
National  Bank  of  Philadelphia. 


The  collection  of  seven  bank  adver- 
tisements from  a Minneapolis  news- 
paper is  typical  of  what  is  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  city  newspaper  in  all 
parts  of  the  country — the  bank  ads., 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  all  herded 
together.  Most  of  these  happen  to  be 
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literest  on  Money 

Yea  tu  H>|  «*  wk  Do 

»kM  imoasl  wilt  al  *»*kJjr 
le-t  II  gt»w  The  foltawiac 

la  We  MiftUe  alii  iImhiJi  of 
f**T>a  sf  ato4*ri(a  nrtualteKN 
Hm  aelaallj  WaampheSaJ 

$49102  Srd  year 
|6<M)  44  4th  year 

$854.03  5th'  year 

$1,046.09  6th  year 

OapMila  at  Oh  Della*  ta  Flea 
Tkauutl  Delian  acupvad 

■ken  Ttar  Arcs  oak  Ts4ay 

Thu  Savings  Bank 
of  Minneapolis 


200  Fourth  Strweit  So. 


Capital  - - $500.000  00 
Surplus ioo.ooo.oo 


T)\e  Cooa*rraure,  Appre 
eiative*a£>d  Accommodating 
Bank. 


WAGE  EARNERS  1 

Save  a dollar  our  of  every  twenty 
you  earn,  at  the  "Hennepin  County 
.Saving*.  ” and  you  will  have  in  a 
few  year*  a fund  which  will  put 
\«ii^  you  in  poaaeaaion  of  a home,  give 

llruurniu  you  a buaincaa  start,  or  educate 
n tn  n tr  1 n your  children. 

COU  NTY  Meanwhile,  your  aavinga  will  b* 

e ~ . V a bulwark  against  sickness,  acci- 

5 fl  VI  NS 5 denf  or  Jayoft. 

B/3NK  ■«  may  be  hard  at  firat  to  aave 

l uninii  thi*  tinount  but  it  will  become 

rouWH  *T  «— irr  as  yrm  progress.  Interest 

rms? avt  %a  * «™inga  will  help  too. 

^ oldest  BAvnroa  ia.ii  n»  iotkebota 

LOCAL  HISTORY 

is  a U-pif  that  appeals  to  all  elasaes  of  people  A bank 
rome*  into  cloaer  association  with  more  of  a eity'e  pip- 
ulaUk  than  any  other  sort  of  aommercial  enterprise, 
and  a history  of  one  of  the  leading  financial  instil u 
turns  f Minneapolis  ought  to  be  of  considerahl*  inter- 
est to  the  public. 

THE  SECURITY  NATIONAL  BANK 

Will  oeeopy  this  newspaper  spare  for  a time  with  a 
sior.il  of  the  bank's  organisation  and  gfowth,  oonurm 
ing  ftorn  one  day  to  another,  and  later  on  will  pnbliah 
some  iiaUetiee  regarding  its  business  that  are  thought 
to  be  if  general  interest. 

The  firat  articla  mill  appear  in  (As  issue  of 
Awgwef  2JrJ 

— 

MONEY  TO  LOAN 

Wlik>.t  <*•<..  mum 
Al  rnneat  merest  rslsa 
Ir  inwtli  of  IMO  <• 
1190,000 

Os  .sp«wl  ON,  ml  MIM« 

••rlk  si  Ipm<  tws  *»4 
•a.  Salt  Ike  aaeusi 

tadaeO 

FARMERS  & MECHANICS 
SAVINGS  BANK 

I»*  leota  « Ik  It  ^ 

THC 

Northwestern  Naflonal  Bank 1 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $5,000,000 

Over  twti  hundred  active  officer*  and  clerk*  co-  1 
operate;  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  service  to  H 
its  customers  which  this  bank  has  set  during  forty  w 
years  of  successful  banking  in  this  community. 

AFFILIATED  WITH 

The  Minnesota  Loan  and  Trust  Co. 

L_ 1 

Thi#  Bank  we*  founded 

in  1857. 

When  a bank  i*,diw 
ting  inched  by  fifty-fiv# 
! y wars'  continuous  eor- 
vica,  there  (B  littl#  quss- 
! tion  aa  to  thw  quality  of 
it*  Security  and  Service 

(fueling  A creenU  a Spa  canity 

Capital  and  Surplus 
$4,000,000 

FIRST 

1 NATIONAL  BANK 

ALL  OX  OXE  PAGE 


good  ones.  A correspondent  familiar 
with  the  local  situation  informs  us  that 
the  Hennepin  County  Savings  Bank 
and  the  First  National  Bank  are  the 
only  ones  represented  in  this  collection 
which  employ  outside  aid  in  the  prep- 
aration of  their  copy.  He  criticizes 
two  of  these  advertisements  particular- 
ly, thus: 

The  Security  National  has  fought  for  a 
long  time  the  idea  of  advertising  in  the 
newspapers,  any  more  than  a standing  card. 
They  have  now  blossomed  out  with  some 


“local  history/’  which  I am  at  a loss  to  under- 
stand how  they  expect  to  turn  into  deposits. 
The  Northwestern  National  Bank  have  re- 
peated their  advertisement  for  weeks,  and  I 
estimate,  with  my  knowledge  of  Minneap- 
olis newspaper  rates,  and  the  number  of 
papers  that  I know  they  are  using,  that 
this  publicity  is  costing  them  at  least  $10,000 
a year. 

Minneapolis  banks  are  spending  large 
sums  on  newspaper  publicity,  much  of 
which  is,  to  my  mind,  wasted. 


We  do  not  agree  with  our  correspon- 
dent entirely  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
local  history  in  a bank  ad.  That  can 
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be  used  to  attract  attention  and  hold 
interest,  but  the  advertisement  should 
also  invariably  contain  some  strong 
points  concerning  the  bank’s  service. 
But  we  do  agree  with  him  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  run  one  advertisement,  with 
copy  unchanged,  week  after  week. 

How  would  you  like  to  see  the  same 
news  in  your  paper  day  after  day? 


The  Omaha  National  Bank  in  a good 
little  folder  gives  ten  reasons  why  the 
bank  has  grown,  as  follows: 

First:  Its  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  sur- 
plus of  $500,000,  makes  it  a safe  depository 
for  your  funds. 

Second:  For  the  past  forty-five  years  it 
has  been  well  known  for  its  solidity  and 
conservatism. 

Third:  Its  central  location  at  the  corner 
of  17th  and  Farnam  streets. 

Fourth:  Its  affairs  managed  by  officers 
with  years  of  experience  in  the  banking 
business,  supervised  by  directors  who  arc 
successful  men  of  affairs  and  of  unques- 
tioned integrity  and  high  standing  in  busi- 
ness and  financial  circles. 

Fifth:  Its  modern  way  of  conducting 
business,  conservative,  yet  considerate  of 
the  loan  requirements  of  its  customers. 

Sixth:  The  willingness  on  the  part  of  its 
officers  to  confer  with  you  on  matters  of 
business  policy. 

Seventh:  Present  depositors  bring  in  new 
customers  every  day,  which  is  proof  that 
our  service  and  treatment  are  satisfactory. 

Eighth:  It  has  a Savings  Department 
for  the  convenience  of  those  desiring  un- 
questionable security  for  their  savings,  pay- 
ing such  rate  of  interest  as  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  investment  of  funds  in  the 
highest  class  of  securities. 

Ninth:  It  has  a Women’s  Department  for 
the  exclusive  convenience  of  its  women  de- 
positors. 

Tenth:  It  wants  your  account  and  agrees 
not  only  to  safeguard  your  interests  hut 
also  to  afford  you  every  facility  and  con- 
venience for  the  successful  handling  of  your 
business. 


Two  particularly  good  booklets  that 
came  to  our  desk  last  month  were 
“Honesty,  Efficiency,  Courtesy,”  by  The 
Cleveland  Trust  Company,  and  “The 
Bank  and  the  Newspaper,”  a reprint  of 
an  address  delivered  before  the  State 
Secretaries’  Section,  A.  B.  A.,  at  De- 
troit in  September  by  Fred  W.  Ells- 
worth, Publicity  Manager  of  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company,  New  York. 

The  Citizens  State  Bank  of  Sheboy- 


gan, Wis.,  issues  some  very  effective 
small  circulars.  Its  policy  is  stated  in 
one  of  them  thus: 

To  so  conduct  its  business  that  it  will 
enjoy  the  good  will  of  its  customers;  the 
favorable  opinion  of  its  friends  and  the 
absolute  confidence  of  all. 


BANK  ADVERTISING  EXCHANGE 


Those  listed  herewith  are  willing  to  ex- 
change booklets,  folders  and  other  adver- 
tising matter  issued  by  them  from  time  to 
time.  Others  can  get  on  this  list  free  of 
charge  by  writing  to  the  editor  of  this  de- 
partment. Watch  each  month  for  new 
names  and  add  them  to  your  list  at  once. 

The  Bankers  Magazine,  New  York  (ex 
officio). 

John  W.  Wadden,  Lake  County  Bank, 
Madison,  S.  D. 

Charles  D.  Wells,  Traders  Bank  of  Cana- 
da, § Wellington  street  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Henry  M.  Lester,  National  City  Bank. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

R.  B.  Parrish,  cashier,  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Williamson,  W.  Va. 

Frank  A.  Zimmerman,  Chambersburg  Trust 
Co.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Dalby,  Naugatuck  Savings  Bank, 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Arthur  S.  Cory,  Chehalis  National  Bank, 
Cbehalis,  Wash. 

C.  F.  Hamsher,  assistant  cashier.  Savings 
Union  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Horatio  Ford,  secretary,  Garfield  Savings 
Bank  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

F.  W.  Ellsworth,  Publicity  Mlanager,  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

T.  H.  Stoner,  cashier,  The  Peoples  Na- 
tional Bank,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Overton,  cashier.  The  National  Bank 
of  Smithtown  Branch,  Smithtown  Branch. 
N Y. 

H.  M.  Jefferson,  Windsor  Trust  Company. 
New  York  City. 

W.  R.  Dysart.  assistant  cashier,  First 
National  Bank,  Rlpon,  Wis. 

W.  J.  Kommers,  cashier,  Union  Trust  * 
Savings  Bank,  Spokane,  Wash. 

W.  R.  Stackhouse,  City  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

George  J.  Schaller,  cashier.  Citizens  Bank. 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 

J.  G.  Hoagland,  Continental  and  Commer- 
cial Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago. 

H.  B.  Matthews,  S.  W.  Straus  & Co., 
Straus  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

B.  H.  Blalock,  assistant  cashier.  Security 
Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

The  Franklin  Society,  38  Park  Row,  New 
York. 

C.  L.  Glenn,  advertising  manager,  Wacho- 
via Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

W.  O.  Boozer,  Barnett  National  Bank, 
Jacksonville.  Fla. 

W.  P.  Jones,  assistant  cashier,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce.  Hattiesburg.  Miss. 

C.  E.  Taylor,  Jr.,  president,  Wilmington 
Savings  & Trust  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Jesse  E.  Brannen.  cashier.  First  National 
Bank,  Westwood  N.  J. 

E.  A.  Hatton,  cashier,  First  National  Bank, 
Del  Rio,  Texas. 

A.  A.  Ekirch.  secretary,  North  Side  Sav- 
ings Bank,  New  York  City. 

E.  M.  Baugher,  president.  The  Home  Build- 
ing Association  Co.,  Newark,  Ohio. 

C.  W.  Bailey,  cashier,  First  National  Bank, 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 
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C.  W.  Rowley,  manager,  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

T.  J.  Brooks,  cashier,  The  Guaranty  Trust 
Sc  Savings  Bank,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

W.  W.  Potts,  treasurer.  The  Federal  Title 
Sc  Trust  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

E.  W.  Finch,  assistant  cashier,  Birming- 
ham Trust  Sc  Savings  Co.,  Birmingham.  Ala. 

Charles  S.  Marvel,  The  First-Second  Na- 
tional Bank,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Farmers  & Mechanics  Trust  Company, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Tom  C.  McCorvey,  Jr.,  assistant  cashier. 
City  Bank  & Trust  Company.  Mobile,  Ala. 

C.  W.  Beerbower,  National  Exchange 
Bank,  Roanoke,  Va. 

B.  P.  Gooden,  adv.  mgr..  New  Netherland 
Bank,  New  York. 

J.  A.  Buchanan,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

W.  L.  Jenkins.  Farmers  Sc  Mechanics 
Trust  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

E.  P.  Simpson.  Jr.,  assistant  cashier,  First 
National  Bank,  Toccoa.  Ga. 

E.  L.  Zoemig,  Sedalia  Trust  Co.,  Sedalla. 
Mo. 

A.  V.  Gardner,  advertising  manager,  The 
Northwestern  National  Bank,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


W.  R.  Kay,  Jr.,  advertising  manager, 
Sacramento  Bank,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

C.  E.  Auracher,  The  Bank  Advertiser, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Wm.  J.  Ruff,  cashier,  Luzerne  County 
National  Bank,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Germantown  Ave.  Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frank  K.  Houston  assistant  cashier,  First 
National  Bank.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  S.  Cooban,  Chicago  City  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Felix  Robinson,  advertising  manager,  First 
National  Bank.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

J.  C.  McDonald,  advertising  manager,  The 
City  National  Bank,  Sulphur  Springs.  Texas. 

Union  Trust  Co.  of  the  D.  C.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

E.  R.  Mulcock,  Commercial  National  Bank, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Eleanor  Montgomery,  Adv.  Mgr., 
American  National  Bank.  Richmond.  Va. 

J.  W.  Hansen,  cashier.  Citizens  State 
Bank,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

R.  H.  Mann,  treasurer.  Manchester  Trust 
Company.  Manchester-by-the-Sea.  Mass. 

A.  Bush.  Jr.,  Ladd  & Bush,  bankers, 
Salem,  Oregon. 

Dexter  Horton  National  Bank,  Seattle, 
Wash. 


LIBRARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

By  Marian  R.  Glenn,  Librarian 


'T'HE  Library  and  Reference  De- 
partment  was  created  to  pro- 
vide a central  place  for  the  systematic 
collecting,  preserving  and  making 
available  of  that  information  relative 
to  banking  subjects  for  which  the 
National  Association  of  American 
Bankers  is  naturally  considered  the 
source  of  supply  to  its  own  members, 
the  press,  students  of  finance  or  the 
general  inquirer.  The  work  of  de- 
velopment began  November,  1911,  and 
the  technical  details  of  organization 
during  these  first  ten  months  of 
its  existence  have,  of  necessity,  occu- 
pied time  and  attention  which  can  later 
be  devoted  to  the  broadening  of  that 
usefulness  which  seems  to  have  already 
justified  its  establishment. 

The  original  collection  of  less  than 
400  volumes  has  been  increased  to 
1500.  Of  these  additions  six  have  been 
made  by  purchase,  fifty  by  binding, 
and  the  remainder  by  gift  and  ex- 
change, including  two  valuable  sets  of 
financial  periodicals  loaned  by  the 
Bankers’  Publishing  Company.  The 
present  collection  consists  chiefly  of  A. 
B.  A.  and  State  bankers’  association 
proceedings,  State  hank  reports,  gov- 


ernment documents,  hound  financial 
journals  and  general  reference  hooks. 
More  general  hooks  on  banking  will  he 
added  as  occasion  requires,  and  as 
seems  consistent  with  the  belief  that,  at 
least  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  depart- 
ment’s development,  expensive  duplica- 
tion of  the  ample  resources  of  the 
large  college  and  city  libraries  should 
be  avoided  and  efforts  concentrated  on 
those  functions  peculiar  to  a specialized 
library  relating  to  hanking  practice. 

In  making  a library  of  this  type  a 
selection  of  banking  information  rather 
than  a collection  covering  the  broad 
field  of  finance,  the  acquisition  of  ma- 
terial most  pertinent  to  live  subjects 
of  current  interest  has  been  considered 
of  prime  importance.  As  such  sub- 
jects are  seldom  covered  in  hook  form 
until  their  period  of  timeliness  to  the 
banker  has  passed,  it  follows  that  pam- 
phlets, press  comments,  addresses, 
magazine  articles  or  the  personal 
opinion  of  individuals  in  correspond- 
ence, etc.,  constitute  the  form  in  which 
desirable  material  must  t>2  sought.  Se- 
curing the  material  in  various  ways 
from  widely  scattered  sources,  and  the 
general  routine  of  caring  for  it  when 
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received  need  be  only  alluded  to  as  re- 
quiring considerable  time  and  technique. 

Six  thousand  six  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-six pamphlets,  clippings,  magazine 
articles,  etc.,  have  been  mounted  and 
filed  in  the  library  in  such  form  that 
they  can  be  loaned  through  the  mail  to 
any  banker  requesting  their  use  for  the 
preparation  of  addresses,  papers  or 
other  reference.  This  material  is  in 
such  demand  that  the  records  show  it 
has  been  loaned  from  Canada  to  Cal- 
ifornia and  from  Alabama  to  Austra- 
lia. When  the  original  material  can- 
not be  sent,  typewritten  copies  are 
made,  or  supplementary  reference  lists 
compiled. 

After  books,  etc.,  are  received  they 
are  classified  by  a system  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  a banking  library,  and 
catalogued  on  cards  by  author  and 
subject.  A single  article  or  address 
may  contain  facts  and  figures  of  refer- 
ence value  on  several  subjects,  and  the 
care  required  to  make  this  information 
available  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
four  thousand  entries  were  necessary 
to  adequately  catalogue  merely  the  A. 
B.  A.  and  State  bankers*  association 
proceedings.  An  index  of  valuable  ar- 
ticles on  banking  in  the  standard  finan- 
cial magazines  will  be  added  to  the 
general  catalogue,  as  well  as  a record 
of  the  statistical  data  on  such  subjects 
in  the  Comptoller’s  reports  since  1876. 

Among  the  library’s  other  resources 
are  included  pictures  of  bankers  with 
such  biographical  data  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  secure;  representative  ex- 
amples of  bank  advertising,  and  in- 
terior and  exterior  pictures  of  banks 
for  the  use  of  bankers  in  designing  or 
remodeling  buildings.  As  time  per- 
mits, this  growing  collection  will  be 
supplemented  by  bank  plans,  studies  of 
lighting,  equinment,  etc.  Material  of 
any  kind  is,  of  course,  available  at  all 
times  to  the  needs  of  sections,  and  the 
savings  bank  clipping  files  have  re- 
cently been  consolidated  with  the  gen- 
eral collection  through  cooperation  with 
the  secretary  of  that  section. 

But  as  much  valuable  information 
relative  to  the  development  of  banking 
in  the  United  States  is  not  available  in 


printed  form,  efforts  are  being  made 
to  secure  from  original  sources  personal 
reminiscences  of  bankers,  anecdotes, 
comments,  or  summaries  of  local  and 
national  phases  of  banking  history  while 
the  opportunity  exists.  In  this  way 
the  association  should  eventually  pos- 
sess an  unusual  fund  of  interesting  facts 
scarcely  to  be  assembled  elsewhere. 

So  little  has  been  published  on  the 
detail  of  banking  practice  that  one  of 
the  library’s  most  important  efforts  is 
the  genesis  of  a comprehensive  collec- 
tion of  such  information  as  will  be 
otherwise  unobtainable  from  a central 
source,  and  will  be  useful  to  bankers 
for  comparison  of  methods  and  results. 

But  the  library  department  must  be 
both  a collecting  center  and  an  active 
agency  for  the  distribution  of  its  re- 
sources. The  answering  of  daily  in- 
quiries at  the  library  or  by  correspond- 
ence involves  research  work,  making  of 
reference  lists,  compilation  of  statistics, 
and  the  sending  out  of  material  througk 
the  mail  on  by  messenger.  The  demand 
for  information  on  certain  subjects  is 
anticipated  as  far  as  possible,  and 
special  collections  prepared  and  called 
to  the  attention  of  members  through 
press  or  personal  notices.  As  a public 
clearing-house  for  publications  of  cur- 
rent interest,  the  department  has  sent 
out  over  five  hundred  pamphlets  on 
currency  reform  and  similar  subjects  to 
bankers,  libraries  and  individuals  upon 
request,  and  has  recently  arranged  to 
distribute  the  publications  of  the  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Rome  on  foreign  agricultural  credit 
systems.  Press  articles  on  the  work  of 
the  association  have  been  prepared  by 
the  librarian,  who  is  also  interested  in 
cooperating  with  existing  agencies  for 
the  extension  of  certain  of  the  associa- 
tion’s activities. 


With  many  details  omitted,  the  work 
of  these  first  few  months  thus  briefly 
outlined  should  be  regarded  as  merely 
preliminary  and  the  results  accom- 
plished as  only  suggestive  of  the  broad- 
er opportunities  for  service  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  which  time  and 
increased  resources  will  develop. 
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PANAMA-CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION 


¥ T takes  a big  mind  to  conceive  a big 
*“■  idea  and  a forceful  personality  to 
impress  that  idea  on  a score  or  more 
of  hard-headed,  skeptical  business 
men  in  such  a way  that  their  enthusi- 
asm  shall  be  great  enough  to  carry 


the  completion  of  the  Panama  canal. 

Of  the  twenty-one  directors  of  the 
exposition  company,  eight  are  promi- 
nent bankers  of  the  city  and  largely 
interested  in  business  affairs.  Realiz- 
ing thoroughly  the  magnitude  of  the 


G.  Aubrey  Davidson 

PRESIDENT  SOUTHERN  TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BANK,  SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT  PANAMA-CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION 


them  over  seemingly  impossible  diffi- 
culties, but  such  a mind  and  such  an 
idea  belonged  to  G.  Aubrey  Davidson, 
president  of  the  Southern  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank  of  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia, and  father  of  the  idea  which  is  to 
result  in  a world  celebration 
in  that  city  in  1915,  to  honor 


undertaking  and  facing  the  fact  that 
San  Diego,  although  at  the  time  of  the 
exposition’s  beginning  but  a town  of 
less  than  50,000  people,  had  pledged 
herself  to  an  expenditure  of  at  least 
$3,500,000  for  the  fair,  this  group  of 
bankers  stood  behind  the  exposition 
work  with  time,  money  and  strength. 
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FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  IN  OPERATION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


NEXT  year  will  mark  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  inauguration  of  na- 
tional hanking  in  the  United  States 
and  much  interesting  historical  information 
will  doubtless  be  forthcoming,  both  as  re- 
gards the  national  banking  system  as  a 
whole  and  individual  banks  having  a na- 


tional charter,  especially  those  banks  that 
began  business  in  1863. 

To  the  First  National  Bank  of  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  belong  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  bank  to  get  into  operation  under 
the  national  banking  system. 

Owing  to  some  unfortunate  experiences 


Hox.  A.  F.  Dawson 


PRESIDENT  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  DAVENPORT.  I A. 

(THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  IN  OPERATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES) 
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ENTRANCE  TO  THE  CUSTOMERS*  ROOM  AND  SAFE  DE- 
POSIT  VAULTS,  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK, 
DAVENPORT,  I A. 


vitli  the  then  existing  State  banks,  both 
with  respect  to  their  notes  and  the  Govern- 
ment funds  deposited  with  them,  and  I tr- 
eatise of  the  lack  of  a bank  especially  de- 
signed to  aid  in  supporting  public  and  pri- 
vate credit,  it  was  felt  early  during  the 
progress  of  the  Civil  War  that  a system  of 
banks  ought  to  be  provided  for,  chartered 
by  the  Federal  Government,  issuing  notes 
secured  by  United  States  bonds,  and  while 
furnishing  a safe  and  uniform  note  circu- 
lation, would  also  give  to  the  country  the  ad- 
vantages accruing  from  a carefully  devised 
banking  system. 

The  bill  to  carry  out  the  aim  of  Secre- 
tary Chase  and  other  advisers  of  President 
Lincoln,  after  being  thoroughly  debated  in 
Congress,  became  a law  on  February  25, 
1863. 

While  the  debate  was  taking  place  in 
Congress,  preparations  were  going  forward 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  organize 
banks  under  the  National  Currency  Act, 


ns  the  law  was 
then  called.  Led 
by  Austin  Corbin, 
a group  of  busi- 
ness men  at  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  had  perfected  plans  for  organ- 
izing the  First  National  Bank  of  Daven- 
port. They  drew  up  and  adopted  formal 
articles  of  association  which  were  forward- 
ed to  Washington,  paid  in  the  necessary 
capital  and  awaited  the  approval  of  the 
then  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Hon. 
Hugh  McCulloch.  The  Comptroller  did  not 
finally  act  upon  this  and  other  applica- 
tions before  him  until  June  22.  On  that 
date  he  empowered  several  banks  to  begin 
business,  signing  almost  simultaneously  the 
necessary  authority.  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Davenport  was  among  those  to 
receive  bis  approval  on  that  day,  being 
given  charter  No.  15.  One  week  later,  on 
June  29,  1863,  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Davenport  opened  its  doors  for  business 
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Joe  R.  Lane 

VICE-PRESIDENT  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK.  DAVEN- 
PORT, 1A. 


Lew.  J.  Yaggy 

CASHIER  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  DAVEN- 
PORT, IA. 
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and  was  thus  the  first  national  bank  in  op- 
eration in  the  United  States. 

The  other  national  hanks  which  were 
chartered  on  the  22nd,  with  the  original 
numbers  lower  than  No.  15  of  the  First 
National  of  Davenport,  began  business  some 
days  later.  The  First  National  of  Chicago, 
for  instance,  with  charter  No.  8,  opened 
July  1. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Corbin,  who 
made  such  a name  for  himself  in  New  York 
City  as  financier  and  railroad  builder,  Ira 
Gifford  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Daven- 
port. He  was  followed  bv  Major  T.  T. 
Dow,  and  he,  in  turn,  by  James  Thompson, 
who  held  the  position  until  1894,  when  An- 
thony Burdick  wfas  chosen.  Mr.  Burdick 
served  as  president  for  seventeen  years, 
and  retired  in  April  of  the  present  year 
on  account  of  failing  health.  He  wras  suc- 
ceeded by  Hon.  Albert  F.  Dawson,  the 
present  president,  who  came  to  this  posi- 
tion after  serving  as  Representative  in 
Congress  for  the  past  six  years. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Dawson  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  bank  was  a recognition  of  his 
fitness  for  the  position  on  account  of  the 
extensive  experience  he  has  had  in  financial 
affairs.  In  1904  he  was  elected  ns  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  Second  Iowra 
district,  and  during  his  entire  service  of 
three  terms  was  a member  of  committees 
w'hich  had  jurisdiction  over  the  financial 
operations  of  the  Government. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Aldrich-V reeland  Emergency  Currency  Act, 
in  1908,  Mr.  Dawson  was  a member  of  the 
steering  committee  which  worked  out  many 
of  the  details  in  securing  the  passage  of 
that  law.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
bill  w^as  passed  only  after  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  House  had  discharged  the 
regular  committee  on  banking  and  currency 
and  entrusted  the  legislation  to  a special 
committee  selected  for  that  purpose.  These 
steps  were  taken  after  numerous  confer- 
ences, in  all  of  w'hich  Mr.  Daw'son  was  an 
active  participant. 

Prior  to  his  service  in  Congress  Mr.  Daw'- 
son  was  for  six  years  confidential  secre- 
tary of  the  late  Senator  Allison  of  Iow’a 
during  the  period  when  that  distinguished 
statesman  was  at  the  height  of  his  pow'er 
and  influence  in  the  Senate,  and  as  such 
u’as  a close  student  of  finance  and  eco- 
nomics. He  was  associated  w'ith  Senator 
Allison  and  other  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  at.  the  time  the  Gold 
Standard  Act  of  1900  wras  passed,  and 
worked  with  the  committee  during  much 
of  its  labors  in  the  preparation  and  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 

During  his  twelve  years’  service  in  Wash- 
ington Mr.  Dawson  was  identified  with  ap- 
propriations committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  being  a member  of  the  latter  com- 


mittee, w'hich  appropriates  upwards  of  a - 
billion  dollars  a year  for  Governmental  pur- 
poses. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  in  Congress,  in 
March,  1911,  he  was  strongly  urged  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  private  secretary  to 
President  Taft,  but  his  desire  to  engage  in 
banking  in  his  native  State  caused  him  to 
decline  this  offer  and  adhere  to  his  accept- 
ance of  the  presidency  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Davenport. 

Mr.  Dawson  was  born  in  Jackson  County, 
Iowa,  in  1872.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Iow*a  and  in  the 
State  University  of  Wisconsin. 

As  a public  speaker  he  has  been  much 
in  demand,  not  only  throughout  Iowa,  but 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  He  is  a logical 
and  convincing  speaker,  and  has  been  heard 
before  gatherings  of  bankers  in  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore  as  well  as  at  various 
conventions  in  the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  Dawson  is  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
conservatively-progressive  policy  which  has 
given  the  Davenport  banks  their  present 
enviable  position.  The  conservative  part  of 
this  policy  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  banks  there  have  accumulated  surplus 
and  undivided  profits  in  excess  of  capital, 
while  progressiveness  is  indicated  by  a de- 
posite  aggregate  of  more  than  $28,000,000 — 
far  in  excess  of  other  places  of  much  larger 
population.  These  facts  indicate  that  the 
Davenport  banks  are  both  safe  and  enter- 
prising. 

The  first  cashier  of  this  historic  bank  was 
D.  C.  Porter,  who  was  succeeded  bv  Lloyd 
Gage,  brother  of  Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage, 
formerly  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Fol- 
lowing Mr.  Gage  the  cashiers  in  succession 
were  John  B.  Fidlar,  C.  A.  Mast,  George 
Hohen,  and  L.  J.  Yaggy.  the  present 
cashier. 

From  time  to  time  the  capital  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Davenport  has  been  in- 
creased, to  meet  growing  business,  until  it 
is  now  $200,000,  and  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  present  year  the  surplus  and 
undivided  profits  were  $229,625,  represent- 
ing a fund  in  excess  of  the  capital  provided 
for  the  additional  protection  of  the  bank’s 
patrons.  The  deposits  have  kept  steadily 
growing  until  now'  they  amount  to  $8,298,- 
000.  In  the  past  year  the  deposits  have  in- 
creased $516,000,  or  about  thirty-two  per 
cent. 

The  officers  of  the  bank  are:  President,  A. 

F.  Dawson;  vice-president,  Joe  R.  Lane; 
cashier.  L.  J.  Yaggy;  assistant  cashier,  W. 

J.  Housman.  Directors:  Frank  W.  Mueller, 
Joe  R.  Lane,  J.  Morgan  Relmers,  A.  F. 
Dawson,  August  E.  Steffen,  J.  W.  Gilchrist, 
John  L.  Mason,  Geo.  W.  Cable,  Jr.,  M.  N. 
Richardson,  Wilson  McClelland  and  L.  J. 
Yaggv. 

These  gentlemen  comprise  an  experi- 
enced group  of  business  men  and  bankers,. 
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who  have  kept  the  management  on  a high 
plane,  worthy  of  the  institution’s  long  and 
successful  history. 

The  distinction  of  being  the  first  national 
bank  to  go  into  operation  is  a unique  one,  and 
doubtless  as  it  enters  upon  its  second  half- 


century the  First  National  Bank  of  Daven- 
port will  receive  congratulations  from  its 
friends  at  home  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  wishing  it  a continuance  of  its 
safely  prosperous  history  and  the  deserved 
success  gained  during  the  past  fifty  years. 


UNITED  STATES  SUB-TREASURY  FOR  TEXAS 


Ti4[ANY  excellent  suggestions  are 
contained  in  the  annual  address 
of  Gen.  W.  R.  Hamby,  retiring  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  Bankers’  Association. 
The  last  convention  was  held  in  May, 
but  General  Hamby  was  unable  to  be 
present,  on  account  of  illness.  He  has 
now  completely  recovered,  and  the  ad- 
dress he  would  have  delivered  has 
been  published.  On  the  subject  of  a 
sub-treasury  for  Texas,  General  Hamby 
says : 

The  geographical  location,  the  agricul- 
tural products  and  the  industrial  and  finan- 
cial importance  of  Texas  entitle  us  to  the 
establishment  of  a branch  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  in  our  State.  By  unity  of 


action  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  I believe 
we  can  secure  this  great  prize,  which  would 
be  of  benefit  to  every  line  of  commerce  and 
a great  convenience  to  every  banker.  Let 
us  make  the  effort  and  start  the  work  wun- 
out  delay,  and  when  successful  it  will  be 
time  enough- to  discuss  the  place  of  location. 
What  Texas  needs  is  the  sub-treasury;  the 
location  will  take  care  of  itself. 

General  Hamby,*  who  is  president  of 
the  Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Austin,  Texas,  believes  in  such  leg- 
islation as  will  give  the  country  a bank- 
ing system  that  is  absolutely  sound  and 
elastic,  but  like  many  careful  thinkers 
he  is  unable  to  approve  the  plan  formu- 
lated by  the  National  Monetary  Com- 
mission. 
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IT  is  not  always  easy  for  a bank,  in  de- 
signing a new  home,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  modern  construction,  to 
show  a proper  regard  for  the  past,  and  to 
provide  a complete  adaptation  to  present 
surroundings.  But  all  these  requirements 
have  been  met  in  the  hew  home  of  the  New 
Hampshire  National  Bank  of  Portsmouth. 
Only  those  who  have  fully  given  themselves 
up  to  the  charm  of  its  quaint  old  streets, 
lined  with  houses  of  an  earlier  time — yet 
each  maintaining  an  air  of  aristocracy — can 
realize  the  delightful  “atmosphere”  that 
lingers  about  Portsmouth,  which  in  many 
ways  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  cities  of 
the  North  Atlantic  coast. 

The  new  building  of  the  New  Hampshire 
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National  Bank  harmonizes  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  its  town,  but  no  less  does  it  suit 
the  spirit  of  modern  progress. 

For  over  sixty  years  the  bank  had  been 
located  in  old-fashioned  banking  rooms, 
where  it  had  built  up  a large  business  and 
had,  in  fact,  become  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous banks  in  the  State.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1910,  owing  to  increased  business 
and  to  accommodate  the  rapidly  growing 
number  of  depositors,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  have  more  modern  and  commodious 
banking  rooms. 

Fortunately,  at  this  time  the  City  of 
Portsmouth  was  agitating  the  question  of 
building  a new  city  hall,  and  the  site  on 
which  the  old  city  hall  stood  being  too 
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Judge  Calvin  Page 

PRESIDENT  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NATIONAL  BANK 
AND  THE  PORTSMOUTH  TRUST  AND  GUAR- 
ANTEE COMPANY 


small  for  the  new  one,  it  was  decided  to 
sell  it  and  the  New  Hampshire  National 
Bank  became  the  purchaser,  thus  acquiring 
a location  in  the  center  of  the  business 
part  of  the  city  and  admirably  adapted  to 
its  needs.  When  the  old  city  hall  was  torn 
down  the  New  Hampshire  National  began 
constructing  on  the  site  a fine  bank  and 
office  building,  containing  suitable  rooms 
for  the  bank  and  the  Portsmouth  Trust 
and  Guarantee  Company,  an  allied  insti- 
tution, which  had  also  outgrown  its  quar- 
ters. These  two  banks  occupy  the  'whole 
of  the  lower  story  of  the  building,  while  the 
two  stories  above  them  contain  twenty-eight 
offices  arranged  for  suites  or  otherwise.  Two 
of  these  are  offices  of  the  president  of  the 
bank,  and  the  others  are  rented. 

The  building,  fifty  feet  by  eighty,  is  of 
steel  and  reinforced  concrete  construction, 
the  outside  being  of  the  best  quality  of 
Harvard  brick,  with  marble  trimmings,  and 
is  absolutely  fireproof  throughout.  It  is  by 
far  the  best  and  handsomest  structure  in 
Portsmouth  and  is  not  excelled  by  any 
building  in  the  State  in  point  of  solidity  of 
construction  and  beauty  of  appearance. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh 
days  of  April  last  the  public  *were  invited 
to  inspect  the  building  and  the  completpd 
banking  rooms  and  vaults,  and  from  early 
morning  to  nearly  midnight  each  day  a 
steady  stream  of  humanity  poured  in  and 
out  the  doors  admiring  the  simple  dignity 
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and  solid  beauty  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
whole.  The  beauty  of  the  structure  and  the 
evident  harmony  with  its  surroundings  serve 
to  attract  the  attention  not  only  of  the 
residents  of  Portsmouth  but  of  the  thou- 
sands of  visitors  who  flock  to  the  scacoast 


tv  equipment,  the  vault  of  course  forms  a 
most  interesting  feature.  The  walls  sur- 
rounding it  are  of  reinforced  concrete  witfc 
a heavy  burglar-proof  steel  lining.  A door, 
built  to  defy  any  attempt  to  open  it  until 
such  time  as  the  time-locks  make  it  possible. 


William  C.  Walton' 


CASHIER  OF  THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NATIONAL  BANK  AND  TREASURER 
IN  THE  PORTSMOUTH  TRUST  AND  GUARANTEE  COMPANY 


and  country  within  a radius  of  ten  miles  of 
the  bank  to  spend  the  summer. 

Not  only  in  its  handsome  exterior,  but  in 
the  interior  finishing  and  equipment,  the 
new  home  of  the  New  Hampshire  National 
Bank  conforms  to  the  highest  standards  of 
taste,  convenience  and  safety.  Of  the  safe- 


guards the  entrance  to  the  vault,  and  addi- 
tional security  is  afforded  by  a heavy  inner 
door  and  a day  gate.  Taking  into  consider- 
ation the  fireproof  character  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  vaults  installed  by  the  most 
competent  vault  engineers  and  experts,  with 
electrical  protection,  the  officials  feel  that 
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William  L.  Conlon 

ASSISTANT  CASHIER  OF  T11E  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NATIONAL  BANK  AT  PORTSMOUTH 


safe  deposit  boxes  in  the  bank's  vaults  are 
absolutely  protected  against  fire  and  attacks 
by  burglars. 

The  architect  of  the  building  was  Wil- 
liam Wells  Bosworth,  of  New  York  City, 
and  the  structure  was  built  by  Messrs. 
Hoggson  Bros.,  contracting  designers,  of 
New  York  City,  under  their  single  contract 
method,  and  the  officials  of  the  bank  are 
highly  gratified  with  the  results. 

That  the  new  building  will  turn  out  to  be 
a profitable  investment  is  already  evident. 
The  New  Hampshire  National  Bank  and  the 
Portsmouth  Trust  and  Guarantee  Company 
occupied  their  new  banking  rooms  for  the 
first  time  on  April  £9,  since  when  there  has 
lieen  a steady  gain  in  the  number  of  depos- 
itors and  in  the  amount  of  deposits. 

The  Bank  Itself. 

The  character  of  the  New  Hampshire  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Portsmouth  is  fairly  tvpified 
by  the  new  building,  which  combines  dignity 
and  strength  with  progress.  With  more 
than  sixty  years  of  safe  and  efficient  bank- 
ing service  to  its  credit,  with  a capital  of 
$100,000  and  surplus  and  profits  in  excess 
of  that  amount,  the  solidity  of  this  bank  is 
well  established  and  a guaranty  offered  of 
a more  enlarged  field  of  usefulness  in  its 
new’  home.  At  the  head  of  this  old  and 
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A VIEW  OF  THE  MAIN  HANKING  ROOM  IN  T11E  PORTSMOUTH  TRUST  AND  GUARANTEE 
COMPANY,  PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 


nOARD  ROOM,  PORTSMOUTH  TRUST  AND  GUARANTEE  COMPANY, 
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TREASURER^  OFFICE,  PORTSMOUTH  TRUST  AND  GUARANTEE  COMPANY,  PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 


successful  institution  is  Judge  Calvin  Page, 
whom  not  to  know  ought  to  be  accounted  a 
hardship  to  any  one,  and  who  once 
known  is  never  forgotten.  A complete  list 
of  the  officers,  directors  and  attaches  of 
both  institutions  is  appended. 

National  Bank:  President,  Calvin  Page; 
cashier,  William  C.  Walton;  assistant  cash- 
ier, William  L.  Conlon;  teller,  Willis  N. 
Rugg;  bookkeepers,  Alvin  F.  Redden,  Ralph 
W.  Eaton;  stenographer,  Ina  F.  Amazeen. 


Directors,  Calvin  Page,  William  C.  Wal- 
ton, Alfred  F.  Howard,  H.  Fisher  El- 
dredge,  Fred  H.  Ward,  John  W.  Emery. 

Portsmouth  Trust  and  Guarantee  Com- 
pany: President,  Calvin  Page;  treasurer, 
William  C.  Walton;  assistant  treasurer, 
Willis  E.  Underhill;  clerk,  Percival  C. 
Sides. 

Directors,  Calvin  Page,  William  C.  Wal- 
ton, Benjamin  F.  Webster,  Alfred  F.  How- 
ard, John  H.  Bartlett. 


HEALTHY  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 


EVERY  report  from  every  section  of  the 
countrjr  is  favorable,  and  the  general 
business  situation  is  not  only  very 
active,  but  is  entirely  healthy,  reports  Dun's 
Review.  Taking  it  altogether,  there  has 
never  been  a more  remarkable  uplift  in 
American  business  than  that  now  in 
progress  at  a time  of  foreign  disturbance, 
and  of  an  important  domestic  political 
campaign,  and  it  is  notable  also  that  the 
trade  and  industrial  expansion,  while  test- 
ing the  capacity  of  plants  and  banks  and 
railroads  and  the  labor  supply,  causes  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  friction. 


Heavy  railroad  buying  of  rails,  cars,  and 
other  equipment  is  the  immediate  feature 
of  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  Not  in  years 
has  there  been  such  generally  satisfactory 
conditions  in  the  woolen  and  cotton  goods 
and  kindred  trades.  The  shoe  factories  re- 
port a demand  which  brings  production  to 
the  point  of  factory  capacity.  Leather  and 
hides  continue  very  firm.  The  wheat  mar- 
ket has  two  sides — one  the  heavy  exports, 
due  to  the  European  war,  and  the  other 
the  heavy  home  movement  as  the  result  of 
the  big  crop. 
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Horace  S.  Ely 

A FOUNDER  OF  THE  COMPANY,  TRUSTEE  1890- 

1904.  DIED  1904. 


Judge  James  M.  Varnum 

THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

1890-1907.  DIED  1907. 


George  G.  DeWitt 
TRUSTEE  1891-191:?.  DIED  1912. 
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ORGANIZED  in  October,  1890,  the 
Fulton  Trust  Company  has  had  a 
history  of  twenty-two  years  of  quiet, 
steady  growth,  and  has  proved  to  be  a 
good  investment  to  its  shareholders.  The 
stock  was  sold  at  $150,  and  dividends  have 
been  paid  amounting  to  173y2  per  cent., 
while  the  undivided  profits — exclusive  of 
surplus — now  exceed  the  capital. 

Although  the  deposits  of  the  Fulton 
Trust  Company  have  increased,  the  policy 
of  the  company  has  been  adverse  to  any 
course  that  would  seek  to  swell  the  de- 
posits at  the  expense  of  even  the  slightest 
concessions  to  what  its  management  regards 
as  unwise  banking  principles.  Particularly 
has  it  resisted  any  tendency  toward  bidding 
for  deposits  by  paying  more  for  money 
than  it  is  worth,  and  bv  strictly  adhering 
to  this  rule  has  been  able  to  discriminate 
most  carefully  in  making  loans  and  invest- 
ments, thus  always  keeping  well  within  the 
line  of  safety. 

The  trust  company  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  throw  careful  restrictions  about 
the  conduct  of  an  institution  of  this  char- 
acter, and  when  these  laws  are  supplement- 
ed by  wise  and  careful  management,  keenly 
alive  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  im- 
posed, a high  degree  of  safety  is  assured. 

Not  only  has  it  been  the  policy  of  those 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  Fulton 
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Trust  Company  to  observe  the  rules  of 
sound  banking,  but  they  have  been  pru- 
dent in  making  expenditures,  and  have  been 
able  to  pay  satisfactory  dividends  and  set 
aside  undivided  earnings.  The  capital,  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits  on  October  7 
amounted  to  $1 ,300,000. 

Location  of  the  Company 

Having  its  home  in  the  great  Singer 
Building  in  the  heart  of  financial  New 
York,  the  Fulton  Trust  Company  is  ad- 
mirably located,  and  this  fine  location  is 
supplemented  by  modern  equipment 
throughout.  Some  idea  of  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  company’s  environment  may 
be  had  from  the  accompanying  illustra- 


HOME  OF  THE  FULTON  TRUST  COMPANY  IN 
THE  SINGER  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


THE  SINGER  BUILDING,  MAIN  CORRIDOR,  LOOK- 
ING TOWARD  BROADW’AY  ENTRANCE 

The  main  corridor  is  a triumph  of  the  architect's  and 
decorat  or’ « art- the  sumptuous  combination  of  Pavon- 
azza  marble  and  statuary  bronze  resulting  in  a superb 
effect  one  would  expect  to  find  rather  in  some  palace  of 
art  treasures  than  in  a bustling  twentieth  century  office 
building.  The  illustration  gives  a gllmitsc  of  the  vast 
corridor,  with  Its  series  of  shallow'  domes,  rich  in 
decoration,  stretching  away  into  space  and  terminated 
by  an  imposing  staircase,  on  the  first  landing  of  which 
is  placed  the  huge  bronze  master  clock. 


tions.  The  arrangement  and  fitting  up  of 
the  banking  rooms  represent  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Clinton  & Russell,  the  well-known 
architects. 

The  Management. 


As  may  be  seen  from  the  following  list, 
the  trustees  of  the  Fulton  Trust  Company 
of  New  York  include  some  of  the  city’s 
best-known  and  most  conservative  financial 
and  business  men: 

Henry  C.  Swords,  president;  H.  H.  Cam- 
immn,  vice-president;  Henry  W.  Keighley, 
second  vice-president;  Charles  C.  Burke, 
Lispenard  Stewart,  Henry  Lewis  Morris, 
Edwin  A.  Cruikshank,  Charles  S.  Brown, 
Henry  K.  Pomroy,  J.  Roosevelt  Roosevelt, 
Frank  S.  Witherbee,  Robert  Goelet,  Fred- 
eric de  P.  Foster,  Alfred  E.  Marling, 
Richard  H.  Williams,  Howland  Pell,  Archi- 
bald D.  Russell,  Arthur  D.  Weekes,  Charles 
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Henry  C.  Swords  H.  H.  Cammann 

PRESIDENT  FULTON  TRUST  COMPANY,  VICE-PRESIDENT  FULTON  TRUST  COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK  NEW  YORK 


HOOKKEEPING  DEPARTMENT,  FULTON  TRUST  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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1IAXK1XU  ROOM,  FULTON  TRUST  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


LADIES*  DEPARTMENT,  FULTON  TRUST  COMPANY, 


NEW  YORK 
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M.  Xewcombe,  Roljert  F,.  Gerry,  James  S. 
Alexander,  Charles  Scribner,  Edward  I)e 
Witt,  John  D.  Peabody. 

Charles  \1.  Van  Kleeek  is  the  secretary. 
Equipped  at  all  points  to  perforin  the 


many  functions  with  which  a trust  com- 
pany is  endowed,  the  Fulton  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Xew  York,  under  strong  and  pru- 
dent management,  ranks  as  one  of  the 
city’s  safe  financial  institutions. 


ENTRANCE  TO  TIIE  MODEL  VAULT  OF  THE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

SINGER  BUILDING 
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FEW  financial  institutions  in  cities  of 
like  size  are  more  appropriately  housed 
than  is  the  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  Trust 
Company  since  occupying  its  handsome 
new  building,  the  facade  of  which  is  shown 
above. 

The  new  structure,  which  is  of  the  Flor- 
entine type  of  Italian  renaissance,  covers 
an  area  of  forty  by  seventy-three  feet  w'ith 
rear  extension  twenty-five  by  thirty-two  feet, 
forming  an  L and  containing  a banking 
room,  mezzanine  story  and  cellar. 

It  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  in  bank  design  for  a small 
prosperous  town.  The’  outline  of  the  build- 
ing is  soberly  treated  in  the  matter  of 
ornament,  relying  almost  entirely  upon  the 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  its  proportion  for 
the  architectural  effect.  At  the  same  time 
the  style  does  not  lift  the  building  out  of 
its  surroundings  nor  make  it  seem  foreign  to 
the  environment  of  the  community. 

The  street  elevation  is  constructed  of 


light  cream  terra-cotta,  resting  on  a base 
of  granite  and  pierced  with  three  large 
arched  window  openings  the  full  height  of 
the  banking  room.  The  front  wall  of  rusti- 
cated terra-cotta  and  its  pedestaled  base 
course  are  surmounted  by  a classic  cornice 
and  balustrade,  behind  which  one  may  dis- 
cern the  large  skylight  w’hich,  with  the 
large  windows  in  the  front  wall,  flood  the 
banking  room  with  a fine  working  light. 

A height  of  twenty-three  feet  has  been 
given  to  the  banking  room,  the  lower  por- 
tion of  which  is  finished  in  bronze  and 
marble,  and  the  woodwork  of  the  officers’ 
space  trimmed  in  rich  mahogany.  This 
room  is  lighted  through  sky  and  ceiling 
lights,  the  skylight  having  an  area  of  five 
hundred  square  feet.  In  addition,  two  large 
windows  in  front  help  to  distribute  evenly 
the  daylight  throughout.  The  equipment  of 
the  room  is  complete  in  every  respect,  pro- 
viding commodious  quarters  for  the  public, 
with  a light,  cheerful  arrangement  for  the 
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Captain  A.  M.  Bradshaw 

PRESIDENT  LAKEWOOD  TRUST  COMPANY,  LAKE- 
WOOD,  N.  J. 

officers  and  clerical  force,  while  the  deco- 
rations are  in  keeping  with  the  dignified 
character  of  the  building. 

It  is  eavsy  to  observe  from  the  exterior 
expression  of  the  building  what  may  be  ex- 
pected of  the  banking  room,  for  such  win- 
dows and  width  of  front  can  indicate  only 
the  fine  room  of  ample  proportions  splen- 
didly lighted.  This  room  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  best  banking  rooms  of  its  kind 
in  the  State.  It  is  simply  decorated  in  rest- 
ful colors  and  shows  to  the  best  advantage 
the  marble  and  bronze  screen  work  as  well 
as  equipment.  The  arrangement  of  this 
screen  projecting  into  the  public  space  so 
that  the  three  sides  are  available,  has  the 
advantage  of  concentrating  the  working 
force  in  a convenient  space  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  all  wickets.  The  screen  is  built 
of  American  Sienna  marble  combined  with 
Edelfelds  Grau  marble,  with  bronze  wickets 
and  plate  glass  set  in  bronze  frames. 

The  public  space  on  one  side  of  the  bank- 
ing screen  leads  to  the  ladies’  alcove  and 
passage  to  the  safe-deposit  department,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  treasurer’s  office  and 
passage  to  the  directors’  room. 

In  full  view  of  the  main  entrance  and 
public  space  is  a spacious  security  vault 
with  electric  protection  in  addition  to  heavy 
reinforcements  and  linings. 


George  G.  Smith 

VICE-PRESIDENT  LAKEWOOD  TRUST  COMPANY, 
LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 

The  safe-deposit  department,  which  is 
conveniently  located  next  to  the  deposit 
vault,  is  more  than  usually  convenient  and 
ample  in  its  furnishings,  having  in  connec- 
tion with  it  a reception  and  ladies’  room 
which  are  connected  with  the  large  trunk 
storage  vault.  The  security  vault  for  the 
use  of  the  safe-deposit  department  as  well 
as  for  the  storage  of  funds,  is  symmetrical- 
ly placed  on  the  central  axis  of  the  banking 
room  so  that  the  public  may  be  impressed 
with  the  sense  of  strength  and  security, 
which  not  only  the  vault,  but  the  ponderous 
door  represents.  Special  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  the  transaction  of  banking  busi- 
ness with  ladies,  including  an  extension 
containing  a reception  room  twelve  by  six- 
teen, with  which  is  connected  a ladies’  room 
eleven  by  ten. 

In  point  of  design,  materials  used  and  in 
the  arrangements  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public  and  the  company’s  staff,  the  Lake- 
wood  Trust  Company’s  new  building  fulfills 
the  most  exacting  requirements  of  modern 
bank  architecture. 

The  building  was  designed,  planned  and 
erected  by  Hoggson  Brothers,  the  well- 
known  contracting  designers  of  New  York. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  company  should 
be  so  appropriately  housed,  for  it  is 
the  pioneer  bank  of  Lakewood,  having  been 
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Walter  C.  O’Leary 


C.  J.  Parmentier 


IETARY  LAKEWOOD  TRUST  COMPANY,  LAKE-  TREASURER  LAKEWOOD  TRUST  COMPANY,  LAKE- 
WOOD,  X.  J.  WOOD,  X.  J. 
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organized  in  1889,  and  by  growing  steadily 
in  the  public  confidence  its  resultant  en- 
larged business  has  made  the  new  home  im- 
perative. 

The  strength  of  the  company  and  the 
wise  policy  pursued  by  the  management 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a sur- 
plus has  been  accumulated  far  in  excess  of 
the  capital,  thus  affording  additional  pro- 
tection to  depositors. 

In  its  management  this  company  is  ex- 
ceptionally fortunate,  the  president,  Cap- 
tain Albert  .VI.  Bradshaw,  being  recognized 
as  one  of  New  Jersey’s  financial  leaders,  a 
fact  evidenced  by  his  being  chosen  bv  the 
Governor  as  a member  of  the  Commission 
to  revise  the  banking  laws  of  the  State. 

Hon.  George  G.  Smith,  vice-president, 
was  born  in  Massachusetts,  but  has  resided 
at  Lakewood  since  he  was  a boy.  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  a state  senator  and  con- 
nected with  the  Lakewood  Trust  Company 
for  many  years.  He  conducted  an  exten- 
sive dry  goods  business  in  Lakewood  for 
many  years.  Personally  ex-Senator  Smith 
is  affable  and  pleasing  and  makes  friends 
easily.  In  the  business  world  he  is  strong 
and  dependable  and  a splendid  asset  to  his 
towm. 

W.  C.  O'Leary,  secretary,  has  been  a 
resident  of  Lakewood  since  childhood  and 
is  respected  in  the  community,  being  con- 
sidered one  of  its  best  young  business  men. 

C.  J.  Parmentier,  the  treasurer,  is  a 
young  man  who  is  liked  by  everybody. 

R.  B.  Robbins,  the  assistant  treasurer,  is 
a resident  of  Ocean  County  and  for  many 
years  was  assessor  of  the  Township  of  Lake- 


R.  B.  Bobbins 

ASSISTANT  TREASURER  LAKEWOOD  TRUST  COM- 
PANY, LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 

wood.  He  is  popular  with  those  whom  he 
comes  into  contact. 


PRESIDENT’S  OFFICE,  LAKEW'OOD  TRUST  COMPANY,  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 
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LADIES'  ROOM,  LAKEWOOD  TRUST  COMPAXV,  LAKEWOOD,  X.  J. 


The  directors  are  Albert  M.  Bradshaw, 
irroll  P.  Bassett,  Oliver  H.  Brown,  Henry 
Kearney,  Henry  A.  Low,  Walter  C. 
Leary,  Charles  J.  Parmentier,  Richard 
Robbins,  George  G.  Smith,  Frank  Til- 
rd  and  William  W.  Willock. 


These  gentlemen  constitute  a strong  offi- 
cial board,  and  aided  by  a competent  and 
courteous  force  of  clerks  they  are  making 
the  Lakewood  Trust  Company  one  of  the 
notably  successful  banking  institutions  of 
New  Jersey. 


DIRECTORS’  ROOM,  LAKEWOOD  TRUST  COMPAXY.  LAKEWOOD,  X.  J. 
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AN  IMPOSING  SOUTHERN  BANK  STRUCTURE 


ANEW  bank  building  affords  a fair 
standard  by  which  to  judge  of  an 
institution’s  history  and  its  future. 
Measured  by  this  standard,  it  may  be  truth- 
fully said  that  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Bank 


of  the  building  make  it  at  once  an  im- 
pressive and  fitting  place  for  carrying  on 
the  banking  business,  and  a study  of  the 
rooms  allotted  to  the  bank  shows  that  they 
embody  all  the  essentials  of  the  best  de- 


W ill  lam  F.  McCauley 

PRESIDENT  SAVANNAH  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY,  SAVANNAH,  Ga 


and  Trust  Company  has  had  a prosperous 
history  and  has  an  excellent  outlook  for  the 
future.  Certainly  the  construction  of  such 
an  imposing  modern  bank  and  office  build- 
ing is  a striking  evidence  of  wise  progress- 
iveness. While  as  an  office  building  this 
structure  embraces  the  modern  ideas  in  ma- 
terials and  improvements  calculated  to  con- 
duce to  safety  and  convenience,  it  is  es- 
pecially as  a bank  home  that  it  will  be  con- 
sidered here.  The  massiveness  and  beauty 


sign  and  equipment  for  safely,  economically 
and  conveniently  transacting  business. 

Description  of  the  Banking  Rooms. 

The  interior  of  the  bank  is  not  only  ad- 
mirably planned  with  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular ends  it  is  to  serve,  but  in  space 
management,  in  simplicity  of  ornamenta- 
tion and  detail,  in  beauty  of  modelling  and 
agreeable  interplay  of  quiet  color,  typifies 
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which  one  passes  by  swing- 
ing mahogany  doors  into 
the  hank,  or  at  the  right  to 
the  offices  above.  In  the 
west  wall  is  sunk  a hand- 
some cast  bronze  tablet  ot 
charming  pro- 
5.  portion  and  de- 

sign,  bearing  the 
names  of  the 
officers  and  di- 
|1|  rectors. 

An  open  rec- 

Mtangular  space 
runs  from  the 
entrance  to  the 
l safety  deposit 
vault  at  the 
_|Wb  rear,  from  which 

— it  is  shut  off 
; **  by  a cast 

■ | bronze  railing. 

with  doors  at 
each  side.  In 
the  center  are 
the  check  desks 
■ | ofBotticini 

marble,  with 
marble  side 
mm  standards  con- 

nected  by  cast 
■ ■ bronze  braces* 

and  these  are 
J | handsomely  ot- 

ted  with  bronze 
lamps,  check 
holders  and  ink- 
( wells,  of  simple 

and  excellent 
■ « design. 


the  best  art  in  public  buildings  of  to-day 
The  cement  walls  are  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  Caen  stone  of  France  and  England, 
the  blocks  washed  over  until 
they  carry  the  soft  uneven 
tone  of  the  original  stone,  >***W-^ 

cream  running  slight- 
ly  to  brown.  This 
the  general  color  tone 
of  the  building, 

deepening  to  ^ j 

dull  gold  in  the 

cast  bronze  it-  I 4 1 1 

tings  and  \r  1-  I R I I || 

hangings,  Ml  III' 
and  (-on t pasting  , , 

in  h o | I I ■ Btuffln  ^ 

which  is  the 

only  wood  used.  ' j ; . ;! 

floor 

lusterless  Ten-  'jfi  jl  " j 1 


nessee 
slightly  deeper 
in  color  than 
tlie  walls,  and 
the  desk  stand- 
ards are  of  pol- 
ished Italian 
Botticini  mar- 
ble, that  gleams 
w i t h w a r m 
cream  - b r o w n 
lights.  It  is  of 
this  beautiful 
marble  that  the 
walls  of  the  en- 
trance hall  arc 
built,  through 


jl  II  III  H 

irf:  ir  tirff 
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Courtney  Thorpe 


Charles  G.  Bell 


VICE-PRESIDENT  SAVANNAH  BANK  AND  TRUST 
COMPANY,  SAVANNAH,  GA. 


VICE-PRESIDENT  SAVANNAH  BANK  AND  TRUST 
COMPANY,  SAVANNAH,  GA. 


The  various  public  banking  desks  are 
built  about  this  rectangle  on  a solid  base 
of  Botticini  marble,  with  railings  and 
sliding  screens  of  cast  bronze  in  the  square 
column  style  that  is  uniform  throughout 
the  bronze  work  of  the  building.  At  the 
right  is'  the  savings  department,  which,  be- 
side its  public  windows,  opens  upon  a small 
room  intended  for  the  use  of  ladies  and 
comfortably  furnished  with  a mahogany 
desk  and  chair.  Heavy  velour  curtains  of 
dull  gold  hang  at  the  door.  At  the  left 
are  the  general  offices.  In  the  open  spaces 
behind  the  public  offices  at  the  right  are 
private  coupon  rooms  built  of  mahogany, 
which  are  conveniently  near  the  safety- 
deposit  vault.  The  clerical  desks,  the  pri- 
vate telephone  booth,  and  the  various  desks 
for  the  general  work  of  the  bank  are  on 
the  west  side  of  the  building.  All  are  of 
mahogany  with  attractively  designed  bronze 
lamps  and  fittings. 

The  president’s  office  is  immediately  at 
the  left  of  the  entrance,  handsomely 
finished  in  rich  dark  mahogany  with 
panel  w’alls,  mantel,  and  closets  of  this 
beautiful  wood.  The  small  wall  space  above 
the  panels  is  covered  with  tapestry  in  wood 
greens  and  browns,  and  the  ceiling  is  of 
cream  plaster,  with  modeled  border  in 
dull  tones,  touched  with  gold.  An  Eastern 
rug  in  blues,  browns  and  Pompeian  reds 


partly  covers  the  parquet  floor,  leaving  the 
border  of  the  polished  wood  exposed.  The 
president's  desk  is  of  the  same  rich  mahog- 
any as  that  used  in  the  room,  and  the 
mahogany  chairs  are  upholstered  in  leather. 

Opening  at  the  rear  into  the  president’s 
office  and  again  at  the  front  upon  the  rec- 
tangle are  the  handsome  offices  of  the  sec- 
ond vice-president  and  the  cashier,  which  is 
finished  in  South  American  mahogany.  It 
is  enclosed  only  by  a low  mahogany  railing.  * 

The  banking-room  is  lighted  from  the 
west  by  French  casement  windows  in  ma- 
hogany frames  that  extend  to  the  ceiling, 
and  by  high  casement  windows  at  the  north 
end.  The  ceiling  is  beautifully  modeled  in 
rectangular  panels,  cream  in  tone,  and  is 
supported  by  four  cylindrical  columns  with 
heavy  cornices,  thus  completing  the  ad- 
mirable dignity  of  the  interior. 

Organization,  History  and  Present  Man- 
agement. 


The  Savannah  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
was  organized  forty-three  years  ago. 
Though  its  capital  stock  was  $100,000 — a 
sum  unusually  large  at  that  period  of 
Savannah’s  existence — within  two  days  after 
the  subscription  books  were  opened  all  the 
stock  had  been  subscribed.  Of  the  original 
officers  and  directors  only  one  has  survived 
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the  years  to  witness  or  know  the  growth 
and  prominence  the  institution  has  acquired. 
This  is  an  English  gentleman,  Frederick 
Zerago,  who,  though  far  advanced  in  years, 
now  resides  in  Liverpool,  and  inquires  of 
all  who  comes  from  Savannah  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  institution  he  aided  in 
founding.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Zerago  was 
the  author  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  the  company. 

The  original  officers  of  the  company 
Mere:  President,  Morris  Ketchum;  vice- 

president,  Milo  Hatch;  cashier,  Edward 


Savannah's  financial  strength  and  sound- 
ness. 

The  present  officers  of  the  institution  are: 
President,  William  F.  McCauley;  vice- 
president,  Charles  G.  Bell;  second  vice- 
president,  Courtney  Thorpe;  cashier,  Mari- 
ano D.  Papv ; assistant  cashier,  .Edw’ard  M. 
Nichols. 

Mr.  Thorpe,  although  well-knoM’n  in 
Savannah  because  of  his  prominent  banking 
connections,  had  lived  for  a year  and  a half 
in  Florida,  M'hen  a few  months  ago  he  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  company.  Mr. 


BOARD  ROOM,  SAVANNAH  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY,  SAVANNAH,  GA. 


Ketchum.  The  savings  department  of  the 
institution  was  under  the  management  of 
J.  S.  Hutton. 

President  Ketchum  Mras  succeeded  by 
Charles  Green,  Mr.  Green  by  D.  G. 
Purse,  and  Mr.  Purse  by  J.  D.  Weed.  In 
1900  William  F.  McCauley  became  cashier, 
and  Mas  later  made  vice-president.  Upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Weed,  Mr.  McCauley  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency.  The  years  that 
number  Mr.  McCauley’s  connection  with  the 
institution  have  been  a period  of  continu- 
ous growth  for  the  company.  During  that 
time  a remarkable  change  Mas  wrought  in 
the  banking  affairs  of  the  city  and  it  is 
freely  said  by  close  observers  of  financial 
and  commercial  matters  that  no  one  has 
contributed  more  than  Mr.  McCauley  to 


Papy  and  Mr.  Nichols  have  been  connected 
Mith  the  institution  for  a number  of  years. 
They  have  received  thorough  training  and 
are  exceptionally  well-equipped  for  the 
duties  of  their  offices. 

The  directorate  of  the  institution  is 
composed  of  men  of  high  character  and  dis- 
tinct prominence  in  financial,  commercial 
and  professional  circles.  They  are  men  of 
vide  experience  and  are  thoroughly  active 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Mrelfare  of 
their  institution. 

Needless  to  say,  with  the  fine  new  build- 
ing the  Savannah  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
is  better  than  ever  equipped  to  care  for  its 
large  and  groMing  business.  It  has  ren- 
dered good  service  to  the  community  in  the 
past,  and  is  prepared  to  render  better  ser- 
vice in  the  future. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  TEXAS  FINANCIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


THE  growth  of  the  trust  company  in 
the  United  States  has  furnished  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  prosperity 
which  in  this  country  waits  upon  a financial 
institution  peculiarly  adapted  to  public 
needs.  Reliable  statistics  prove  that  while 


States  having  good  banking  laws  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  safeguards  as  adequate  as  those 
which  protect  the  patron  of  a national 
bank,  and  is,  of  course,  at  least  on  a par 
with  the  State  banks  in  that  respect; 
second,  the  trust  company,  while  being  able 


Judge  Sam  R.  Scott 

PRESIDENT  CONTINENTAL  TRUST  COMPANY,  WACO,  TEXAS 


both  National  and  State  banks  are  growing 
rapidly  in  numbers  and  size,  the  trust  com- 
panies are  outdistancing  both  these  classes 
of  banks,  although  one  of  them  has  the 
prestige  which  undoubtedly  attaches  to  a 
charter  granted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  reason  why  the  trust  company  is 
proving  so  popular  is  twofold:  First,  in 


to  perform  the  usual  banking  functions, 
also  has  the  right  to  transact  a great  variety 
of  fiduciary  and  other  financial  operations 
usually  denied  the  other  classes  of  banks. 

Texas  a Profitable  Field  for  the  Trust 
Company. 

Texas,  with  its  130,000,000  acres  that 
have  never  known  the  touch  of  the  plow. 
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her  vast  agricultural  and  mineral  resources, 
her  enormous  industrial  enterprises  and  the 
constant  and  rapid  increase  of  wealth, 
offers  one  of  the  greatest  fields  for  trust 
company  development  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  The  State  has  an  excellent 
trust  company  law — perhaps  one  of  the 
best  of  any  of  the  States,  and  under  it  a 


administrator,  guardian,  trustee,  receiver, 
loan  money  on  real  estate  and  personal 
property,  negotiate  and  sell  stocks  and 
bonds,  buy  and  sell  real  estate,  issue 
debenture  bonds  on  real  estate  security,  act 
as  agents  for  persons,  companies,  corpora- 
tions, underwrite  issues  of  stocks  and 
bonds,  guarantee  and  perfect  land  titles, 


G.  B.  Reynolds 

VICE-PRESIDENT  CONTINENTAL  TRUST  COMPANY,  WACO,  TEXAS 


number  of  successful  companies  have  been 
organized  in  tlie  principal  commercial 
centres  by  leading  business  men  and 
bankers. 

One  of  the  latest  of  these,  and  one  start- 
ing out  with  every  indication  of  achieving 
the  same  notable  success  that  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  trust  companies  re- 
cently organized  in  Texas,  is  the  Continental 
Trust  Company  of  Waco,  which  was  origi- 
nally chartered  in  1871,  to  have  succession 
for  ninety-nine  years. 

The  charter  of  the  Continental  Trust 
Company  authorizes  the  company  to  act  as 


and  do  a general  trust  company  business  in 
all  its  various  and  different  departments. 

The  capitalization  of  the  Continental 
Trust  Company  of  Waco  is  $1,000,000,  par 
value  of  shares  $100,  the  stock  being  sold 
at  $1 05. 

Tiie  Management. 

Not  only  is  the  company  being  organized 
under  excellent  banking  laws  and  in  a 
community  where  a real  demand  already 
exists  for  its  services,  but  it  is  fortunate 
in  having  as  its  organizers  a body  of  suc- 
cessful men  who  command  the  respect  of 
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J.  W.  Dodson 


T.  J.  Primm 


SECRETARY  CONTINENTAL  TRUST  COMPANY, 
WACO,  TEXAS 


TREASURER  CONTINENTAL  TRUST  COMPANY, 
WACO,  TEXAS 


a wide  circle  of  business  interests  in  the 
Lone  Star  State  and  elsewhere.  The  officers 
are:  President,  Judge  Sam  R.  Scott;  vice- 
presidents,  W.  E.  Johnson,  G.  R.  Reynolds, 
Capt.  W.  L.  Saye,  Thos.  A.  Caufleid  and 
John  T.  Smith;  secretary,  J.  W.  Dodson; 
treasurer,  T.  J.  Primm;  general  counsel, 
Scott  & Ross. 

Judge  Scott  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  American 
bar,  noted  for  his  legal  ability,  and  pos- 
sessed of  unquestionable  integrity.  In  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  a trust 
company  many  intricate  questions  of  law 
are  arising  daily,  and  the  Continental 
Trust  Company  is,  therefore,  fortunate  in 
having  as  its  chief  executive  officer  a man 
who  served  for  many  years  on  the  bench. 

Vice-President  G."  B.  Reynolds  is  at 
present  vice-president  of  the  Colonial  Trust 
Company  of  Hillsboro,  Texas.  He  was  for- 
merly vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  International  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  St.  Louis,  and  has  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years  been  connected  with  some  of  the 
strongest  financial  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  valuable  financial  connec- 
tions in  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  the  East. 

J.  W.  Dodson  has  recently  resigned  ac 
assistant  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Waco  to  accept  the  secretaryship  of  the 


Continental  Trust  Company.  His  acquain- 
tance, ability  and  experience  in  all  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  banking  business, 
covering  a period  of  many  years,  make  him 
a most  valuable  man  for  this  position,  and 
the  Continental  Trust  Company  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  secured  his  ser- 
vices. 

T.  J.  Primm,  treasurer  of  the  Continental 
Trust  Company,  is  a capitalist  and  finan- 
cier, known  throughout  Texas  as  a con- 
servative man,  successful  in  handling  other 
people’s  money.  At  present  he  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
Amicable  Life  Insurance  Company,  a direc- 
tor in  one  of  Texas’  most  successful  bank- 
ing institutions,  and  for  many  years  promi- 
nently connected  with  various  enterprises 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  develop- 
ing the  vast  internal  resources  of  Central 
Texas. 


A Strong  Board  of  Directors. 


Much  of  the  success  of  a bank  or  trust 
company  depends  upon  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. It  is  not  only  important  to  have  a 
board  that  will  carefully  watch  over  the 
management  and  see  that  all  safeguards 
are  strictly  observed,  but  it  is  also  of  prime 
concern  that  the  board  be  composed  of  men 
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of  wide  and  successful  business  relations* 
thus  inspiring  confidence  and  attracting 
patronage.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  directors  of  the  Continental 
Trust  Company,  its  board  of  directors  meet 
these  requirements.  The  directors  are: 

Sam  Sanger,  Waco,  Texas;  member  firm 
Sanger  Bros.,  Waco  and  Dallas,  president 
Texas  Fidelity  and  Bonding  Co.,  vice-presi- 
dent National  Exchange  Insurance  and 
Trust  Co.,  vice-president,  Brazos  Valley 
Trust  Co.  Interested  in  every  good  enter- 
prise for  the  upbuilding  of  Waco. 

Col.  Joe  S.  Rice,  Houston,  Texas;  finan- 
cier and  capitalist,  president  Union  Na- 
tional Bank,  president  Bankers  Trust  Co., 
president  Great  Southern  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  firm  of  J.  S.  & W.  M.  Rice  Lumber 
Co. 

M.  Kendrick,  Waco,  Texas;  farmer  ana 
capitalist,  director  First  State  Bank  and 
Trust  Co. 

J.  R.  Collier,  Waco  and  Mum  ford,  Texas; 
trustee  Baylor  University,  merchant  and 
planter. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Colgin,  Waco,  Texas;  drug- 
gist, director  First  State  Bank  and  Trust 
Co. 

Judge  Sam  R.  Scott,  Waco,  Texas; 
president  Continental  Trust  Co.,  former 
district  judge  fifty-fourth  judicial  district, 
member  firm  Scott  & Ross,  corporation  at- 
torneys, district  attorney  St.  Louis  South- 
western Railway  Co.,  district  attorney 
Southwestern  Telephone  & Telegraph  Co., 
attorney  Continental  Casualty  Co.,  Chicago, 
Fidelity  & Casualty  Co.,  New  York,  U.  S. 
Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Co.  and  other  cor- 
porations. 

T.  J.  Primm,  Waco,  Texas;  treasurer 
Continental  Trust  Co.,  chairman  Finance 
Committee  Amicable  Life  Insurance  Co., 
ten  years  tax  collector  McLennan  county, 
real  estate  dealer. 

W.  E.  Johnson,  Waco,  Texas;  manager 
Wm.  Cameron  Co.,  Waco  Dept.,  former 
manager  C.  T.  Herring  Co.,  vice-president 
Continental  Trust  Co. 


J.  W.  Dodson,  Waco,  Texas;  former 
assistant  cashier  First  National  Bank,  sec- 
retary Continental  Trust  Co. 

G.  B.  Reynolds,  Waco,  Texas;  former 
vice-president  Great  American  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  consolidated  with  International 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  vice- 
president  Colonial  Trust  Co.,  Hillsboro, 
Tex.,  vice-president  Continental  Trust  Co. 

Capt.  W.  L.  Saye,  Comanche,  Texas; 
attorney  and  capitalist,  director  S.  N.  & 
S.  T.  Railroad,  former  supt.  Agents  and 
Inspector  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New 
York,  vice-president  Continental  Trust  Co. 

Thos.  A.  Caufield,  Waco,  Texas;  finance 
commissioner  City  of  Waco,  vice-president 
Continental  Trust  Co.,  twelve  years  county 
clerk  McLennan  county,  farmer. 

John  T.  Smith,  Austin,  Texas;  president 
National  Loan  and  Realty  Co.,  ten  years 
chief  clerk  comptroller’s  office,  vice-presi- 
dent Continental  Trust  Co. 

Dr.  N.  A.  Olive,  Waco,  Texas;  physician 
and  surgeon. 

S.  P.  Ross,  Waco,  Texas;  firm  Scott  & 
Ross,  corporation  attornevs,  district  attor- 
ney St.  Louis  and  Southwestern  Railway 
Co.,  Southwestern  Telegraph  & Telephone 
Co.,  Continental  Casualty  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ocean  Accident  Insurance  Co.,  Fidelity  and 
Casualty  Co.  of  New  York,  general  counsel 
Continental  Trust  Co. 

J.  J.  Dean,  Waco,  Texas;  capitalist, 
owner  Dean  addition,  real  estate  dealer. 

It  is  quite  within  the  hounds  of  prudent 
statement  to  say  that  the  trust  company 
to-day  offers  one  of  the  most  profitable  as 
well  ns  the  safest  forms  of  investment  of 
any  class  of  financial  institutions  now  ex- 
isting in  this  country,  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  nowhere  in  the  United  States  is 
there  a more  promising  outlook  for  trust 
company  development  than  in  the  State  of 
Texas.  Under  these  favoring  conditions,  the 
Continental  Trust  Company  is  launched 
with  a management  having  every  augur)’ 
of  success. 


INVESTMENT  BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 


THE  first  annual  convention  of  the  In- 
vestment Bankers’  Association  of 
America  will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York  city,  November  21  and 
22.  Committee  meetings  and  a meeting  of 
the  board  of  governors  will  largely  occupy 
the  first  day,  and  on  Friday,  November  22% 
at  10  o’clock,  the  convention  will  assemble 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  addresses  and 
discussions  and  transacting  the  business  in- 


cident to  permanent  organization.  In  the 
evening  there  will  be  a banquet  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Investment 
Bankers’  Association  of  America  effected  a 
preliminary  organization  at  a meeting  held 
for  that  purpose  in  New  York  August  8. 
which  was  fully  reported  in  Thf.  Bankers 
Magazine  for  September. 
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“ HOW  BANKERS  ROB  THEIR  CUSTOMERS  ” 


TTNDER  tliis  pacific  title,  “John 
^ Bull,”  a British  publication,  tells 
its  readers  of  some  of  the  tricks  of 
bankers  in  “robbing”  their  customers 
by  concealing  the  existence  of  dormant 
accounts.  The  Bankers  Magazine 
has  published  so  much  that  has  been 
laudatory  of  the  banker  and  his  call- 
ing, that  just  a little  bit  on  the  other 
side  of  the  story  may  be  tolerated. 
The  banker  may  be  interested  in  see- 
ing himself  as  at  least  one  other  per- 
son sees  him.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  stories  here  related  are 
of  British  bankers — even  the  staid 
“Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street” 
not  being  exempted  from  this  scath- 
ing arraignment  of  banks.  But  the 
American  banker  may  well  exclaim: 
“Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our 
withers  are  unwrung.”  But  hear 
“John  Bull”: 

This  week  I continue  my  selection,  from 
cases  which  have  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, illustrating  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  banks  have  been  enabled  to  accumulate 
vast  hoards  of  unclaimed  moneys  and  se- 
curities. Next  wfeek  I will  deal  wdth  other 
aspects  of  the  matter. 

How  Dormant  Bai.ances  are  Kept  Ai.ive. 

A bank  clerk  tells  me  that  many  really 
dormant  accounts  are  rendered  “operative,” 
in  the  sense  that  the  bank  itself  operates  on 
them  every  half-year  or  quarter,  by  bring- 
ing the  balance  down,  adding  interest,  and 
deducting  commission.  The  interest,  as  a 
rule,  is  not  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
client,  but  is  carried  to  an  account  called 
“Interest  Account,”  or  some  such  title. 
Therefore,  the  account,  though  quite  dead, 
is  made  to  appear  operative  by  the  bank's 
oitn  action. 

A Forgotten  Election  Account. 

A former  Member  of  Parliament  writes 
me:  “In  the  year  1900  I opened  an  account 
with  a certain  bank  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing the  expenses  incidental  to  the  contest 
for  the  seat.  I lost  the  election  and  for  a 
time  left  the  constituency.  At  the  last  gen- 
eral election  I returned  to  my  old  love  and 
proceeded  to  open  nn  account  at  the  same 
bank  as  before.  I then  remembered  that  I 
had  never  closed  my  last  account,  and  that 
I should  have  a balance  there.  I made  en- 
quiries of  the  clerk  and  found  this  to  be  so. 
I remarked  that  if  I had  not  made  up  my 
mind  to  contest  the  seat  again  I should 


probably  never  have  heard  of  it.  The  bank 
official  replied,  ‘Probably  not.'” 

A Ciiesterfielii  Case. 

The  Chesterfield  Town  Council  opened  an 
account  with  a local  bank  in  1877  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  bills  in  connection  with 
the  laying  out  of  Queen’s  Park  in  that 
towm.  Shortly  after  I introduced  my  bill 
ir.  the  House  of  Commons,  the  bank  man- 
ager wrote  to  the  Council  to  say  that  there 
w'as  a balance  on  the  account  of  £50.  An 
alderman  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
bank  for  the  information,  but  acknowledged 
that  the  balance  had  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  introduction  of  my  bill ! 

The  Bank  of  England  and  a Chief 
Cashier. 

The  grandson  of  a former  chief  cashier  to 
the  Bank  of  England  writes  me  that  his 
grandfather  died,  leaving  a large  sum  of 
money  at  the  bank.  The  relatives  have  re- 
peatedly made  application  to  them  for  par- 
ticulars, which  have  always  been  refused. 
The  money  has  been  in  the  custody  of  the 
bank  since  1807. 

Two  Instances  From  Leeds. 

The  vicar  of  a parish  in  the  neighborhood 
of  I^eeds  opened  an  account  at  a Leeds 
bank  for  Sunday-school  purposes.  This 
was  eighty  years  ago,  and  four  years  later 
the  account  became  dormant.  The  vicar 
died  and  the  account  wfas  completely  for- 
gotten. The  present  vicar,  in  searching 
through  some  very  old  parochial  records, 
found  the  pass  book,  had  it  made  up,  and 
when  it  was  returned  to  him  found  a credit 
balance  of  £168.  A lady  opened  an  ac- 
count for  the  bene  (it  of  her  children  near- 
ly sixty  years  ago.  It  became  dormant 
in  1860.  The  lady  died  without  disclosing 
to  her  children  that  she  had  banked  the 
money  on  their  behalf.  Her  sons  and 
daughters  recently  instituted  enquiries  and 
recovered  £163. 

A Pauper  with  £500. 

Recently  an  old  lady  of  ninety  wras 
found  dead  in  her  bed.  She  had  lived  for 
many  years  in  a state  of  abject  w^ant.  She 
w'as  receiving  a fewr  shillings  a week  from 
the  guardians.  So  poor  was  she  considered 
to  be,  that  the  neighbors  paid  for  the  coffin 
in  w'hich  to  bury  her.  In  removing  her 
goods  they  discovered  a pass  book  showing 
a balance  of  several  hundred  pounds  in  the 
name  of  her  husband,  W'ho  bad  predeceased 
her.  On  examination  it  appeared  that  the 
account  had  not  been  operated  upon  for 
over  thirty  years.  The  book  was  sent  to 
the  bank  and  made  up  and  returned  show- 
ing a balance  of  £500.  The  local  guardians 
took  possession  of  the  money. 
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A Case  From  Leicester. 

A resident  of  a village  near  Leicester, 
who  died  recently,  sold  his  property  and 
placed  the  money  in  a local  bank.  At  his 
decease,  his  nephew,  who  was  the  executor, 
made  enquiries  at  the  bank,  and  was  asked 
if  he  had  a deposit  note.  As  no  such  docu- 
ment could  be  found,  the  relatives  have 
been  deprived  of  the  money. 

Rescued  From  a Gambler  and  Lost  Again. 

The  wife  of  a London  clergyman  in  1869 
placed  a large  sum  of  money  on  deposit  at 
a certain  bank,  to  prevent  her  husband 
speculating  with  it  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
She  purposely  withheld  the  name  of  the 
bank  from  her  husband  and  children.  In 
1886  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill  and  died 
without  leaving  any  clue  to  the  name  of 
the  bank  where  the  money  was  lying.  Like 
the  eccentric  old  lady  mentioned  in  last 
weeks  issue,  she,  too,  periodically  jour- 
neyed to  the  bank,  drew  the  money  out, 
counted  it  and  paid  it  in  again  at  once. 
Twenty-six  years  have  now  passed  since 
she  died,  and  the  relatives  are  still  without 
a clue  to  the  money,  said  to  lx*  a very  large 
sum. 

Feeding  the  Children  from  a Dormant 
Balance. 

In  a large  Midland  town  nearly  thirty 
years  ago  a Free  Breakfast  Fund  was  es- 
tablished to  provide  poor  children  with  a 
meal  before  going  to  school.  It  remained 
dormant  and  forgotten  until  three  years 
ago,  when  the  matter  was  brought  to  light 
by  a gentleman,  now  very  old,  who  recol- 
lected the  fund  being  established  and  ad- 


ministered. He  informed  the  secretary  of 
a new  fund  which  had  recently  been  opened 
that  a sum  of  £42  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  old  fund  was  at  the  bank.  The  sec- 
retary claimed  and  got  the  balance  and 
used  it  to  feed  poor  children. 

Bank  Trickery. 

A case  is  known  where  a tradesman  had 
a current  account  at  his  banker’s  and  also, 
unknown  to  his  relatives,  money  on  deposit. 
He  died  suddenly,  without  telling  anyone; 
the  bank  claimed  against  his  estate  for  an 
overdraft  on  the  current  account , but  did 
not  disclose  anything  about  the  money  on 
deposit . 

Another  Parson’s  Lucky  Find. 

Only  the  other  day  the  papers  published 
an  account  of  the  receipt  by  the  managers 
of  Christ  Church  Schools,  Hope  street,  Sal- 
ford, of  a check  for  about  £90  which  came 
to  them  in  a curious  way.  Canon  Stowell, 
whose  late  father  was  for  many  years 
Rector  of  Christ  Church,  in  going  through 
some  papers  came  across  a savings  bank 
book,  which  showed  that  a small  sum  was 
deposited  in  1865  to  the  credit  of  the 
Schools.  For  nearly  fifty  years  the  amount 
had  remained  at  the  bank  forgotten,  and  it 
would  possibly  never  have  been  thought  of 
but  for  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
pass  book  was  unearthed  by  Canon  Stoweii. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  case  is  very  simi- 
lar to  one  referred  to  above.  Heaven — and 
the  bankers— alone  know  how  many  others 
there  are! — Horatio  Bottomley  in  uJohn 
Bull.” 
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THE  RUSSIAN  BANKING  AND  CREDIT  SYSTEM. 

By  Th.  Osborne 


'T'HE  banking  and  business  meth- 
ods  of  Russia  differ  essentially 
from  those  in  vogue  in  America  and 
Western  Europe.  The  great  difficulty 
merchants  experience  in  Russian  trad- 
ing methods  is  the  system  of  credit, 
which  obtains  in  all  commercial  rela- 
tions throughout  the  Empire.  All  sales 
in  Russia  are  made  on  a credit  basis, 
bills  at  three,  six,  nine  or  twelve 


months  being  given  against  the  deliv- 
ery of  goods.  This  is  the  trade  cus- 
tom throughout  Russia  and  the  under- 
lying principle  on  which  all  business 
is  conducted.  Even  at  the  great  an- 
nual fairs,  a special  feature  of  Rus- 
sian commerce,  at  Nijni  Novgorod, 
Irbit  and  elsewhere,  when  the  products 
of  Asia  and  Europe  are  exchanged, 
all  trade  is  done  on  credit  and  in 
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many  transactions  the  bills  are  dated 
for  payment  at  the  fair  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  Scrupulous  regard  is  held 
by  the  Russians  to  the  meeting  of  their 
acceptances;  in  effect,  therefore,  these 
bills  are  post-dated  checks,  readily  ac- 
cepted and  discounted  by  banking 
firms. 

Generally,  American  as  well  as  Brit- 
ish merchants  have  refused  to  recog- 
nize that  this  giving  and  taking  of 
long  credit  is  an  integral  part  of  Rus- 
sian trade  and  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  country’s  lack  of  capi- 
tal, vast  though  its  natural  resources 
are.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  rela- 
tively small  American  share  in  Russia’s 
great  commercial  development  during 
recent  years,  compared  with  that,  say, 
of  Germany,  whose  merchants  are  ful- 
ly alive  to  the  Russian  system  and  con- 
form to  its  requirements.  Conse- 
quently, German  exports  into  Russia 
have  more  than  trebled  within  less 


than  two  decades,  from  about  $53,000,- 
000  to  approximately  $184,000,000. 
Russian  imports  now  exceed  $435,- 
000,000  annually.  As  the  astute  Ger- 
mans have  so  readily  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  commercial  system  ob- 
taining in  Russia  and  have  conse- 
quently monopolized  the  main  share 
of  the  Russian  import  trade,  they  have 
also  neutralized  the  disadvantages  and 
inconvenience,  by  establishing  German 
banks  throughout  Russia.  Giving  the 
long  credit  which  Russian  dealers  re- 
quire does  not,  therefore,  cripple  small 
outside  manufacturers.  What  the  Rus- 
sian merchant  requires,  as  is  natural 
in  a country  so  little  developed  and 
of  such  vast  distances,  is  long  credit, 
in  return  for  which  he  is  prepared  to 
pay  the  additional  price,  which  has  to 
be  placed  on  the  goods  bought.  It  is 
through  the  foreign  banks  that  foreign 
traders  and  manufacturers  discount 
their  bills.  It  is  only  by  conforming 
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with  these  Russian  circumstances  that 
the  trade  with  that  country  can  tie  in- 
creased. To  quote  an  instance,  British 
exports  to  Russia  are  almost  stationary 
through  dislike  or  distrust  of  the  long 
credit  system;  they  have  not  increased 
more  than  one-half  per  cent,  per  an- 
num on  the  average  during  the  last 
eighteen  years;  from  $60,000,000  to 
$65,000,000. 

An  American  Bank  in  Russia. 

The  establishment  of  an  American 
bank  in  Russia  on  the  lines  of  the  Ger- 
man banks  would  lead  to  an  increase 
of  American  imports.  How  the  for- 
mation of  German  banks  in  all  the 
leading  commercial  centres  of  Russia 
has  fostered  German  trade  and  assist- 
ed the  German  merchant  and  the  man- 
ufacturer must  be  at  once  apparent. 
English  banking  facilities  are  now  be- 
ing extended  to  Russia  to  compete  with 
the  German;  thus  the  Anglo-Russian 
Bank  with  offices  in  London  was 
formed  by  a combination  of  English 
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and  Russian  capitalists  and  has  ac- 
quired an  important  interest  in  the 
Russian  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Bank  of  Petersburg,  with  its  100 
branches,  sub-offices  and  agencies 
throughout  Russia.  The  Anglo-Rus- 
sian Bank  has  an  issued  capital  of 
$5,760,000  and  the  Russian  Commer- 
cial and  Industrial  Bank  a paid-up 
share  capital  of  $12,696,000.  Two 
years  ago  there  was  no  British  bank  in 
Petersburg;  more  recently  one  has  been 
opened  and  a charter  was  applied  for 
and  has  been  obtained  from  the  Rus- 
sian Imperial  Government,  for  the 
creation  of  a joint-stock  bank.  The 
great  difference  between  the  Russian 
banking  system  and  that  of  other 
countries  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
this  is  only  the  second  charter  granted 
for  the  establishment  of  such  an  in- 
stitution during  the  last  forty  years. 
This  joint-stock  bank  has  now  been  in 
existence  for  twelve  months,  under  the 
title  of  the  Russian  Corn  Trade  Bank, 
but  the  name  has  now  been  altered  to 
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the  “Russian  and  English  Bank  (Lim- 
ited)” with  a branch  in  London.  Most 
of  the  directors  are  well-known  Eng- 
lish public  men,  several  being  in  Par- 
liament. 

The  capital  of  this  bank  amounts 
to  $2,500,000,  fully  paid  up,  of  which 
slightly  less  than  half  is  held  in  Rus- 
sia and  the  remainder  in  London.  The 
attitude  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment towards  the  bank  is  reported 
to  be  of  the  most  friendly  and  help- 
ful character.  It  is  intended  in  due 
course  to  extend  business  by  establish- 
ing agencies  and  branches  in  the  prin- 
cipal centres  of  trade. 

Among  native  banks  the  Russian 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Bank  is 
noteworthy  with  its  head  office  in  Pe- 
tersburg and  important  branch  offices 
in  Moscow,  Paris  and  London.  There 
are  in  addition  fifty-eight  branches  in 
provincial  towns,  as  far  apart  as  As- 
trachan,  Odessa,  Samara  and  Nijni- 
Novgorod;  with  fourteen  agencies,  one 
of  which  is  in  the  oil  district  of  Maikop. 
The  paid-up  capital  amounts  to  $12,- 
696,000  and  the  reserve  fund  to  $3,- 
150,000.  Two  other  important  local 
banks  may  be  mentioned,  the  Russian 
Bank  for  Foreign  Trade  and  the  Russo- 
Asiastic  Bank.  The  former  was  estab- 
lished by  imperial  sanction  forty  years 
ago  with  the  head  office  in  Petersburg 
with  important  branches  in  London, 
Paris,  Genoa  and  Constantinople,  and 
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in  addition  fifty-eight  Russian  branches 
and  six  agencies.  Included  in  the  for- 
mer are  Archangel,  Astrakhan,  Baku, 
Kiev,  Moscow  and  Tomsk,  all  import- 
ant business  centres.  The  assets  and 
liabilities  were  as  follows  about  six 
months  ago: 

Assets. 


Cash  in  hand $7,200,000 

Bills  receivable  58,330,000 

Advances  on  call 47,270,000 

Current  accounts  140,676,000 

Other  items  19,802,000 


Total  

Liabilities. 

Paid-up  capital  

Reserves  

Deposits  

Current  accounts  

Other  items  


$273,278,000 


$25,262,000 

7,459,000 

92.606.000 
126,062,000 

21.889.000 


Total 


$273,278,000 


These  figures  show  the  importance 
and  extent  of  business  of  some  of  these 
Russian  financial  corporations. 

The  only  other  bank  which  need  be 
mentioned  is  the  Russo-Asiatic  Bank 
with  branches  in  Asiatic  Russia,  India, 
China  and  Japan,  in  all  about  100. 
The  head  office  is  in  Petersburg  and 
among  the  branches  are  places  as  far 
apart  ns  Bakou,  Batoum,  Bombay,  Cal- 
cutta, Chef 00,  Hong  Kong,  Irkoutsk, 
London,  Mero,  Newchwang,  Paris, 
Pekin,  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Vladivostock 
and  Yokohama.  The  fully  paid-up 
capital  amounts  to  $17,712,000  and  re- 
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serves  have  now  reached  $9, 864,000. 
These  banks  are  largely  used  by  mer- 
chants in  the  timber,  tea  and  colonial 
trades,  also  in  the  grain  trade;  the  de- 
velopment of  the  agricultural  industry 
of  Siberia  is  also  fostered  by  them. 
They  are  most  potent  factors  in  the 
development  of  Russia's  economic  life 
and  confine  their  activities  rigidly  to 
commercial  banking. 


German  banks  in  Russia  have  large  de- 
posit and  current  accounts;  the  aggre- 
gate for  1911  reached  $201,600,000. 
The  totals  of  money  on  deposit  in  the 
different  classes  of  Russian  banks  last 
year  were  as  follows: 


Commercial  banks  $803,990,000 

State  hanks  256,700,000 

Mutual  credit  societies 194,830,000 

Totals  $1,255,520,000 


Elasticity  of  Russian  Banking 
Methods. 

In  Russia,  as  in  all  undeveloped 
countries,  banking  cannot  be  conduct- 
ed on  the  hard-drawn  lines  which  gov- 
ern finance  in  older  countries  of  long 
development;  there  has  to  be  elasticity 
of  business  methods.  Conservative 
principles  of  banking  adapted  to  Rus- 
sian environment  may  be  taken  as  de- 
scriptive of  the  policy  of  Russian 
banks.  On  the  one  hand  it  recognizes 
the  sine  qua  non  of  Russian  commerce 
for  long  credit,  whilst  on  the  other  it 
meets  the  modern  requirement  for  se- 
curity. Competition  among  Russian 
commercial  banks  for  money  on  deposit 
is  very  keen,  though  interest  rates,  even 
now  relatively  high,  payable  thereon, 
have  not  increased.  The  following 
figures  for  the  years  1900  and  1911 
show  the  large  amounts  of  private  cap- 
ital on  deposit: 

Current  Deposit 
accounts.  accounts.  Totals. 

1900..  $145,000,000  $117,840,000  $262,840,000 

1911..  601,000,000  202,990,000  803,990,000 

Inc.. $456,000, 000  $85,150,000  $541,150,000 

There  are  in  all  thirty-three  Russian 
commercial  banks,  they  have  been  in 
existence  some  forty  years  and  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  or  so  they  have 
made  special  efforts  to  obtain  money 
on  deposit  ,the  totals  showing  a rapid 
increase  during  the  last  decade.  The 
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The  relative  importance  of  Russian 
banks  and  foreign  banks  operating  in 
Russia  is  shown  in  the  following 
schedule : 

Deposit  accounts. 

Thirty-three  Russian  banks $803,990,000 

Thirty-three  French  banks 941,760,000 

Forty-five  German  banks 1,454,400,000 

Total  $3,200,150,000 

Russian  commercial  banks  specialize 
their  operations  for  the  convenience 
and  special  requirements  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  are  established,  and 
they  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  which  serve  commercial 
and  industrial  concerns  and  those 
which  operate  mainly  in  Bourse  busi- 
ness. The  former  are,  as  shown  below: 

Discounting  Loans  on  Loans  on 
operations,  merchandise,  contracts. 

1900..  .$187,248,000  $16,512,000  $9,072,000 

1911.. .  506,880,000  151,296,000  68,592,000 


Inc . .$319,632,000  $134,784,000  $59,520,000 


Bill  discounting  operations  have 
largely  increased,  owing  to  the  indus- 
trial development  of  Russia  and  the 
establishment  of  branches.  In  loan 
operations  long-term  loans,  analogous 
to  working  overdrafts,  are  unimportant 
when  compared  with  short-term  accom- 
modations and  herein  the  policy  of  the 
Russian  commercial  banks,  explainable 
by  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  ab- 
sence of  equilibrium  in  the  national 
economy,  differs  from  that  of  foreign 
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banks  operating  in  Russia.  Details 
of  the  second-class  mentioned  above, 
those  dealing  with  Bourse  business,  are 
as  follows: 

Purchases  Loans 
of  stocks.  on  stocks. 


1900  $51,840,000  $131,520,000 

1911  91,632,000  258,240,000 

Increase  $39,792,000  $116,720,000 


These  banks  have  a policy  of  mak- 
ing repayments  obligatory  by  person- 
al undertaking  at  fixed  prearranged 
periods,  when  advancing  money  on  the 
security  of  marketed  stocks.  Short- 
term accommodation  to  borrowers  never 
exceeds  in  the  aggregate  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  bank's  resources.  During 
last  year  the  total  working  disburse- 
ments by  the  Russian  commercial 
banks  amounted  to  the  following 
sums:  For  commercial  and  industrial 
purposes,  $854,400,000;  and  for  Bourse 
business,  $474,120,000. 

The  deposits  in  the  State  Savings 
Bank  last  year  reached  the  large 
amount  of  $831,800,000,  of  which 
$1 11,120,000  was  in  Government  secur- 
ities. During  1909,  the  year  of  ah  ex- 
ceptional harvest,  they  increased  by 
$40,800,000,  and  during  1910  by  no 
less  than  $57,600,000;  the  increase 
last  year  was  over  $28,800,000.  For 
the  years  1910-11  the  Russian  bank 
rate  was  lV»  per  cent,  and  remained 
at  that  figure  in  spite  of  political  un- 
rest in  Morocco  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  Russian  commercial  bank" 
suffered,  however;  their  credits  in  west 
ern  Europe  were  curtailed  and  they 
were  compelled  to  make  heavy  remit- 
tances, resulting  in  a drop  of  the  ex- 
change. The  treasury  then  intervened 
and  offered  accommodation  from  its 
large  deposits  of  foreign  currency 
abroad,  with  an  immediate  beneficial  ef- 
fect. Toward  the  end  of  1911  the 
Russian  gold  reserve  was  reduced  to 
$646,400,000,  due  to  that  cause.  Dur- 
ing the  last  eighteen  months  Russian 
banking  operations  have  maintained  the 
high  level  of  1910;  thus  during  the 
latter  year  the  available  deposits  and 
current  accounts  aggregate  $1,141,- 
152,000.  but  that  amount  is  far  below 
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the  corresponding  one  for  1911 ; it  was, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  exceeded  during 
the  first  half  of  that  year.  The  to- 
tals for  the  private  banks  reached 
$867,840,000  and  for  the  State  banks 
$449,184,000.  The  total  amount  of 
Russian  securities  issued  during  1910 
rose  to  $486,768,000 ; this  amount  in- 
cludes $79,200,000  of  industrial  stocks 
and  bonds,  equal  to  an  increase  of 
thirty-eight  per  cent,  in  two  years.  Of 
this  amount  $345,460,000  were  sub- 
scribed in  Russia. 


TRADES-UNION  BANK  FOR 
ENGLAND. 

A SCHEME  has  now  been  prepared, 
**■  **  and  all  the  necessary  formalities 
have  been  gone  through  for  the  regis- 
tration of  a trades-union  bank  in  Eng- 
land under  the  companies  and  banking 
acts.  A managing  director  and  a secre- 
tary have  been  appointed.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  bank  shall  be  run  en- 
tirely on  co-operative  lines,  and  its 
chief  business  will  be  to  accumulate  the 
reserve  funds  of  the  trades-union  move- 
ment, amounting  to  between  $30,000,- 
000  and  $35,000,000,  with  an  annual 
turnover  of  about  $25,000,000.  The 
bank  will  be  conducted  on  the  same 
lines  as  an  ordinary  bank,  save  that  it° 
profits  will  be  distributed  amongst  the 
trade  unions  which  hold  the  stock  and 
are  customers  of  the  concern. 


AN  ENGLISH  PLAN  FOR  LAND 
BANKS. 

ALLAN  McNEIL,  in  a paper  on 
**  land  banks,  puts  forward  a con- 
crete scheme  for  the  formation  of  land 
banks  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  says 
institutions  formed  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  financially  assisting  farmers 
in  the  purchase  of  their  holdings  and 
developing  their  industry  had  been  es- 
tablished with  marked  success  in  other 
countries.  Some  solution  of  the  pres- 
ent difficult  question  as  to  the  future 
of  agriculture  in  this  country  was 
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surelv  possible.  He  submitted  that  a 
scheme  could  be  devised  which  would 
enable  farmers  to  purchase  their  hold- 
ings when  offered  for  sale  without  in- 
creasing the  annual  payments  which 
they  now  made  to  their  landlords  in 
name  of  rent,  and  which  would  at  the 
same  time  return  a reasonable  rate  of 
interest  on  the  money  advanced,  pro- 
vide a sinking  fund  for  the  redemption 
of  the  loan,  and  pay  the  working  ex- 
penses of  the  institution.  The  system 
of  land  banks  which  he  proposed  was 
self-supporting  and  free  from  State 
control. 


VISIT  OF  W.  WESTERMAN. 

WWESTERMAN,  president  of 
• the  Bank  of  Rotterdam  (Rot- 
terdamsche  Bankvereeniging),  is  mak- 
ing an  extended  tour  of  investigation 
in  Canada,  after  having  represented 
the  Rotterdam  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  the  recent  convention  of  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  at  Boston. 


GERMANY'S  BANKING 
PROBLEMS. 

'T'HERE  are  financial  problems  to 
worry  Germany  also.  At  the 
fourth  general  congress  of  German 
bankers,  just  concluded  at  Munich,  in- 
terest centred  in  the  protection  of  gov- 
ernment funds.  The  bankers  decried 
artificial  support  of  State  funds,  and 
said  that  the  best  means  of  sustaining 
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government  loans  was  to  popularize 
them. 

The  congress  declared  that  the  regu- 
lar quarterly  strain  on  the  Imperial 
Bank  is  mainly  due  to  four  causes — 
first,  industrial  and  economic  develop- 
ment, which,  as  a whole,  is  perfectly 
sound,  and  alone  makes  it  possible  for 
Germany  to  bear  the  heavy  burden  of 
military  and  naval  armaments,  and  the 
scarcely  less  heavy  burden  of  social 
legislation,  which  is  in  advance  of  that 
of  all  other  countries;  secondly,  the 
antiquated  system  of  payments  in  Ger- 
many, and  especially  the  backwardness 
in  adopting  cash-sparing  devices ; 
thirdly,  the  high  development  of  meth- 
ods of  employing  all  available  capital 
which  restricts  “liquidity"  and  reduces 
cash  reserves  to  a minimum,  although 
it  has  created  the  means  by  which  in- 
dustrial progress  has  been  so  great 
during  the  last  decades;  fourthly,  the 
financial  methods  of  the  Empire  and  of 
the  States,  which  often  pay  too  little 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  world's 
money  market  and  to  economic  condi- 
tions, and  adopt  a purely  “fiscal"  point 
of  view. 

The  congress  recommended  five  rem- 
edies— first,  the  development  of  the 
clearing  house  system  and  payment  by 
checks,  the  first  requirement  being  the 
abolition  of  the  stamp  duty  on  checks 
which  was  introduced  in  1909  and  has 
diminished  the  use  of  checks  while  at 
the  same  time  it  has  produced  very  lit- 
tle revenue;  secondly,  increase  of  the 
stock  of  gold  in  the  Imperial  Bank — 
^a)  by  increased  issues  of  20-mark  and 
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50-inark  notes  in  order  to  draw  upon 
the  abundance  of  gold  which  is  in  cir- 
culation, and  (b)  by  attracting  gold  as 
much  as  possible  from  abroad;  thirdly, 
the  fixing  of  periodical  payments  so 
far  as  possible  at  other  dates  than  the 
ends  of  quarters;  fourthly,  avoidance 
of  the  giving  of  excessive  credit  to  all 
institutions  which  amass  and  use  avail- 
able capital,  and  insistence  upon  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  credits,  al- 
though the  standard  of  adequacy 
should  be  decided  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  every  case  and  not  by 
hard-and-fast  regulations;  fifthly,  a 
gi eater  consideration  for  general  and 
economic  conditions  in  the  procedure 
of  public  bodies — especially  the  Em- 
pire and  the  larger  States. 


GERMAN  GOLD  RESERVE. 

ACCORDING  to  the  Imperial  sta- 
tistics  the  stock  of  coined  gold  in 
Germany,  not  including  the  Julius 
tower  (the  German  war  chest),  which 
has  been  estimated  at  from  $669,144,* 
000  to  $681,310,000,  is  calculated  now 
as  amounting  to  $691,043,000.  This, 
it  is  said,  is  not  sufficient,  and  steps 
are  being  taken  to  increase  the  balance 
as  an  additional  safeguard  for  any 
emergency  that  may  arise. 


RAILROADS  OF  RUSSIA.  » 

/i  REPORT  states  that  a group  of' 
**  Russian  bankers  have  decided  to- 
take  an  active  part  in  the  construction 
of  railroads  in  their  empire.  Not  wish- 
ing to  compete  one  with  the  other,  a 
syndicate  has  been  formed  by  the  fob 
lowing  eight  large  Russian  banks:  Si- 
berian Bank,  Azov-Don  Bank,  Russian 
Bank  for  Foreign  Trade,  International 
Bank,  Russian- Asiatic  Bank,  Vol^a- 
Kama  Bank,  Russian  Industrial  Bank, 
United  Bank.  The  syndicate  also  in- 
cludes six  foreign  banks,  headed  by  the 
Credit  Lyonnais.  The  first  stepp  have 
been  successful,  it  is  said,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a whole  network  of  rail- 
roads has  been  handed  over  to  it. 


RUSSIAN  BANKING  REGU- 
LATIONS. 

/CONSUL  GENERAL  JOHN  H. 

SNODGRASS  of  Moscow  has 
forwarded  a translation  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  appertaining  to  the 
establishment  of  branches  of  foreign 
banks  in  Russia  to  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce  at  Wash- 
ington. This  manuscript  will  be  loaned, 
upon  application,  to  interested  individ- 
uals or  firms. 


AFRICA 

BANKING  IN  EGYPT. 

/ACCORDING  to  the  “Messaggero 
x Egiziano”  of  Egypt,  the  Minis- 
try of  Finance  in  agreement  with  Lord 
Kitchener,  has  prepared  a draft  of  a 
law  for  the  inspection  of  both  native 
and  foreign  banking  establishments 
doing  business  in  that  country.  The 
proposed  inspection  would  be  carried 
out  by  a special  department  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 


LAND  BANKS  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

A MINISTERIAL  land-bank  is  be- 
**  **  ing  discussed  ifi  Parliament  for 
South  Africa. 

For  some  years  a land  bank  existed 
in  the  Transvaal  and  for  a shorter 
period  in  the  Free  State  and  Natal.  In 
the  last  days  of  the  Jameson  govern- 
ment Sir  Edgar  Walton  passed  a simi- 
lar measure  through  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment, but  no  money  was  provided,  and 
it  never  began  operations.  The  land- 
bank  has  proved  a great  success  in  the 
Transvaal.  It  has  from  the  first  made 
a profit;  its  advances  are  in  thoroughly 
good  order,  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able in  view  of  the  financial  position 
of  various  eleemosynary  schemes  d .- 
vised  for  the  assistance  of  old  burghers 
and  new  immigrants  in  the  Transvaal 
and  it  has  resulted  in  bringing  down 
the  rate  of  interest  on  mortgages  from 
the  exorbitant  rates  charged  after  the 
war  to  reasonable  figures.  It  now 
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needs  further  funds  to  continue  and 
extend  its  operations.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  loans  to  individuals  associ- 
ating and  offering  joint  and  several 
liability,  and  this  system  has  already 
answered  remarkably  well  in  the 
Transvaal. 

ASIATIC 

INDIA  PROSPEROUS,  DECLARES 
BANKER. 

^ I SHAT  the  industries  of  India  and 
Ceylon  are  booming  with  the 
vigor  and  alertness  of  our  Middle  West 
is  the  declaration  of  R.  A.  Nathan,  of 
E.  D.  Sassoon  and  Company,  Bombay, 
India,  the  ancient  banking  house  of  the 
Orient. 


istcr  the  company  forthwith  with  a 
i eminal  capital  of  $1,000,000  (Straits 
Si  Itlcmcnts  dollar  equals  $0.5677 
American  currency).  The  present  issue 
i . $0,000,000  is  oversubscribed. 


CHINESE  NATIONAL  BANK. 

'1117’ ORD  received  from  Pekin,  China, 
* * states  that  the  Chinese  National 
Bank,  established  as  the  basis  of  the 
new  banking  system  in  that  country, 
has  been  progressing  auspiciously 
since  it  opened  on  August  1. 


CURRENCY  AND  BANKING  IN 
KOREA. 


KOREAN  BANK  PROFITS. 

TN  the  report  of  the  Bank  of  Chosen 
(Korea)  it  is  shown  that  this  bank 
has  been  able  to  dispense  with  the  gov- 
ernment subsidy  since  the  preceding 
term,  when  a dividend  of  six  per  cent, 
was  declared.  The  same  dividend  will 
be  maintained  for  the  current  term,  the 
gross  total  of  the  profits  amounting  to 
$ Lil  ,000. 

NEW  MALAYSIAN  BANK. 

AT  a largely  attended  preliminary 
**  ^ meeting  of  shareholders  of  the 
proposed  Chinese  Commercial  Bank 
(Ltd.),  held  at  the  Chinese  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Singapore,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Lee  Choon  Guan,  directors 
were  elected,  and  it  was  decided  to  reg- 
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Tl^UCH  interesting  information  re- 
***-  garding  Korean  banking  and  cur- 
rency appears  in  the  “Annual  Report 
on  Reforms  and  Progress  in  Choseu 
(Korea),  1910-11,”  compiled  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Government-General. 

Under  the  tutelage  of  Japan  the 
Currency  of  Korea  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved and  an  excellent  banking  sys- 
tem developed.  The  central  organ  of 
f.ftance  is  the  Bank  of  Korea,  located  at 
Seoul.  It  has  the  right  to  issue  notes 
to  Nny  amount  against  a corresponding 
reserve  of  Bank  of  Japan  notes,  gold 
or  Silver,  but  the  silver  reserve  must 
not  exceed  one-fourth  the  total  reserve. 
In  addition  bank  notes  may  be  issued 
to  the  extent  of  30,000,000  yen  on  the 
security  of  State  bonds  or  other  bonds 
and  commercial  bills  of  a reliable  na- 


ture, and  beyond  this  to  an  unlimited 
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amount,  subject  to  a five  per  cent.  tax. 

Besides  the  Bank  of  Korea,  there  are 
a number  of  ordinary  banks,  also  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  banks  and  local 
people's  banks. 

The  note  associations  for  issuing  and 
guaranteeing  commercial  paper  consti- 
tute an  interesting  feature  of  the  Ko- 
rean financial  system. 

The  report  from  which  the  forego- 
ing information  is  obtained  is  one  of 
the  many  admirable  public  documents 
issued  under  authority  of  the  Japanese 
Government. 


BANKING  AT  PEKIN. 

TT  is  said  that  it  is  proposed  to  estab- 
lish  an  Anglo-Chinese  bank  at 
Pekin,  by  a contract  with  the  Jackson 
syndicate  of  London  and  the  Chinese 
Government.  The  bank  will  bear  the 
name  of  Associated  Commercial  Bank- 
ing Corporation,  and  will  have  a cap- 
ital of  $10,000,000,  equally  subscribed 
by  China  and  Great  Britain.  The 
principal  offices  will  be  in  London,  with 
a directorate  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  of  China 
and  nominees  of  the  syndicate. 


AN  IMPORTANT  JAPANESE 
BANK. 

/^NE  of  the  important  Japanese 
banks  is  The  Bank  of  Taiwau, 
Ltd.,  wdiose  head  office  is  at  Taipeh, 
Formosa.  Its  subscribed  capital  is 
10,000,000  yen,  of  which  6,250,000  yen 
is  paid  up,  and  the  reserve  funds 
amount  to  3,100,000  yen.  The  bank 
was  incorporated  by  special  imperial 
charter.  It  has  over  20,000,000  yen  in 
circulating  notes,  while  the  current  ac- 
counts and  fixed  deposits  exceed  38,- 
000,000  yen.  Total  of  the  balance 
sheet  on  June  30,  1912,  was  76,230,354 
yen. 

The  Bank  of  Taiwau,  Ltd.,  is  under 
the  management  of  Kazuyoshi  Yagiu. 
piesident,  and  Isotatsu  Kajiwara,  Mo- 
tonari  Ninomiya  and  Iyetoshi  Sada,  di- 
rt ctors. 


AUSTRALASIA 


AUSTRALIAN  BANK  DEPOSITS. 


I*  ROM  “The  Australasian  Insurance 
A and  Banking  Record"  is  obtained 
the  accompanying  statement  of  the 
bank  deposits  at  the  June  quarter, 
1912: 

Deposits  per  Bank. 

June 

Quarter, 

1912. 


Bank  of  New  South  Wales  £34,572,061 


Bank  of  Australasia  17,144,299 

Union  Bank  of  Australia 20,257.264 

Com.  B.  Co.  of  Sydney 20,3-00,899 

Aust.  Bank  of  Com 3,296,401 

Com.  Bank  of  Aust 6,384,007 

National  of  Australasia  10,966,304 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  14.306.516 

Queensland  National  Bank  7,183,654 

E.,  S.  and  A.  Bank  5,900,557 

Bank  of  Victoria  6.551,121 

London  Bank  of  Aust 4,731,715 

Colonial  of  Australasia 3,967,957 

City  Bank  of  Sydney  1,750,977 

Com.  of  Tasmania  1,829,851 

National  of  New  Zealand  3.796,823 

Bank  of  Adelaide  3,310.157 

Royal  of  Queensland  1,509.252 

Royal  of  Australia  1,956,107 

Bank  of  N.  Queensland  878,149 

National  of  Tasmania  649,655 

Western  Australian  Bank  2,890,221 


Total 


£174,122,947 


The  publication  mentioned  states  that 
public  and  private  expenditures  are  on 
a scale  rather  unfavorable  to  saving. 
It  regards  the  moderate  increase  in  de- 
posits and  the  large  increase  in  ad- 
vances, compared  with  a year  ago,  as 
unsatisfactory. 


SAVINGS  BAN£  OF  SOUTH  AUS- 
TRALIA. 

r I 'HROUGfl  the  courtesy  of  W.  B. 

Poole,  manager  of  the  Savings 
Bank  of  South  Australia,  The  Bank- 
ers Magazine  has  received  a report  of 
that  institution  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1912. 

The  amount  deposited  in  the  bank 
during  the  year  was  <£5,172,433,  and 
the  amount  withdrawn  £4,605,041.  On 
June  30  there  was  £8,223,260  to  the 
credit  of  depositors’  accounts  bearing 
interest  and  £J7,Q34  not  bearing  inter- 
est. There  were  222,988  depositors  on 
the  date  named,  the  average  to  the 
credit  of  each  being  £42  12s.  9d. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  2%  per  cent. 
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per  annual^  amounting  to  £3,232,  was 
paid  to  those  depositors  who  closed 
their  accounts  during  the  year,  and  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  3 14  per  cent., 
amounting  to  £241,055  6s.  0d.,  was 
credited  to  depositors’  accounts  open 
on  June  30,  and  the  amount  of  £13,900 
was  set  apart  as  accrued  interest  from 
June  7 to  30. 

The  gross  profit  for  the  year  amount- 
ed to  £289,118,  an  increase  of 
£27,380  on  the  previous  year. 


BANK  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

'T'HIS  institution  proposes  to  increase 
^ its  capital  from  £3,000,000  to 
£3,500,000  by  the  creation  of  25,000 
new  shares  of  £20  each.  These  new 
shares  will  lie  offered  to  the  sharehold- 
ers at  par  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
sixth  of  the  shares  held  bv  them  on 
December  1,  1912.  All  shares  not 
subscribed  are  to  be  pooled  and  sold 
or  otherwise  dealt  with  by  the  board, 
and  the  proceeds  in  excess  of  £20  per 
share,  after  deducting  all  expenses, 
shall  be  divided  amongst  the  holders  of 
the  old  shares  from  which  such  shares 
have  been  derived  in  proportion  to  their 
interests  respectively. 


LATIN  AMERICA 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  CUBA 
OPENS  BRANCH  IN 
GUANTANAMO. 

r I "HE  city  of  Guantanamo  in  Eastern 
Cuba  was  recently  the  scene  of 
unusual  festivity,  by  reason  of  the  in- 
auguration of  a new  building  for  the 
National  Bank  of  Cuba  branch  in  that 
locality. 

Guantanamo,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  in 
the  heart  of  a rich  agricultural  region, 
which,  though  less  than  fifty  miles  from 
Santiago,  has  until  recently  been  quite 
isolated,  owing  to  the  lack  of  railroad 
and  other  transportation  facilities. 

Large  American  investments  and 
the  introduction  of  new  industries  there 
have  made  it  an  important  competitive 


field  for  banking  in  these  latter  days, 
and  the  opening  of  a new  building  for 
the  National  Bank  of  Cuba  comes  as 
a natural  sequence  to  the  new  indus- 
trial development. 

At  the  banquet,  given  September  7th 
in  honor  of  the  occasion,  several  prom- 
inent speakers  made  addresses  in  Span- 
ish, including  one  of  welcome  by  Sefior 
Serrano  Zayas,  Mayor  of  Guantanamo, 
and  other  local  authorities,  to  which 
William  H.  Morales,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Cuba,  responded  in 
behalf  of  the  institution  as  follows: 

“The  president  and  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba  send 


BUILDING  TYPICAL  OF  THE  20  BRANCHES 


from  Havana  a cordial  greeting  to  the 
authorities,  friends  and  patrojis  of  our 
institution  in  Guantanamo,  congratulat- 
ing them  for  the  spirit  of  local  prog- 
ress which  has  made  possible  the  dedi- 
cation of  a modem  building  to  meet 
the  financial  needs  of  this  community. 

“The  inauguration  of  a rich  and  or- 
nate building,  equipped  with  banking 
improvements  of  the  latest  type,  means 
more  than  the  expansion  of  business  by 
a credit  institution.  It  is  a public 
avowal  of  the  confidence  felt  by  the 
banking  interests  of  this  country  and 
abroad  in  the  economic  stability  of 
Cuba,  and  of  a desire  by  the  National 
Bank  of  Cuba  to  place  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  its  patrons  the  best  facilities 
possible. 

“The  500  miles  of  distance  between 
this  city  and  Havana  have  been  great- 
ly reduced  in  point  of  time,  within  the 
last  decade.  It  is  an  old  adage  that  in 
the  trail  of  the  railroads  the  banks 
are  established,  and  these,  as  centres 
for  the  circulation  of  money  and  credit, 
become  powerful  agencies  in  building 
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RIAL  ESTATE 

This  department  buys  and 
sells  all  kinds  of  land  in  every 

Sart  of  the  Republic— City  or 
ountry.  Houses  bough t.eold 
and  oonstruoted.  Ranches 
subdivided  Into  smaller  ones. 
V.  M.  Gareei,  Manager. 


PUBLIC  WORKS 

This  department  does  paving 
work,  makes  surveys,  con- 
structs sewerage  systems,  etc. 
It  has  improved  the  Cities  of 
Mexico.  Puebla.  Guadalajara. 
Durango  and  others. 

Manuel  Signer#,  Manager. 


BANKING 

This  department  finances  the 
other  two  departments  and 
does  all  kinds  of  business  in 
relation  to  banking. 


Xavier  Ioaaa  y Landa,  Mgr. 


CORRESPONDENCE  IS  INVITED 


Companin  Bancaria  de  Fomento  y Biencs  Raices,  de  Mexico,  S.  A. 


MEXICO,  D.  r. 

President— F.  PIMENTEL  Y FAGOAGA 

lot  Vlce»Pres.-P.  MACEDO  9nd  Vlce-Preo.-LUI8  BARROSO  ARIAS 


up  a community.  In  the  case  of 
Guantanamo  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  rule  has  been  fully  confirmed. 
When  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba 
opened  a branch  here  seven  years  ago, 
the  city  was  secluded  from  the  other 
centres  of  population,  whereas  to-day 
it  stands  in  close  touch  with  them  all, 
forming  part  of  the  great  network  of 
branches  through  which  the  resources 
of  the  country  are  circulated. 

“Experience  has  shown  that  in  Cuba 
the  system  of  branch  banking  is  by  far 
the  most  practical  that  has  been  tried. 
By  its  means  the  funds  of  a single  in- 
stitution are  available  for  the  various 
localities,  in  an  effective  and  economic 
manner. 

“Attention  has  oftentimes  been 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  Cuba  there 
are  no  monetary  panics  such  as  occa- 
sionally occur  in  larger  countries.  In 
1907,  for  example,  when  the  great 
financial  centers  of  the  world  were 
shaken  by  the  acute  crisis  of  that  year, 
this  country  sent  abroad  $14,675,000 
in  cash,  as  shown  by  the  official  sta- 
tistics. The  reason  of  this  remarkable 
condition  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
in  Cuba  the  movement  of  money  and 
credit  is  rendered  safe  and  rapid  by 
means  of  a central  banking  institution 
with  local  ramifications  and  strong  con- 
nections abroad,  which  supplies  funds 
according  to  varying  needs.  The 
business  elements  here  possess,  more- 
over, a feeling  of  uniform  confidence 
in  the  financial  men  and  institutions  of 
the  country. 


“It  is  needless  to  go  at  length  into 
statistics  in  order  to  show  the  progress 
of  Cuban  banking  in  recent  years.  As 
a result  of  the  increase  of  its  capital 
from  $1,000,000  to  a capital  and  re- 
serve of  over  $6,000,000,  the  National 
Bank  of  Cuba  has  placed  more  than 
$88,000,000  of  aggregate  assets  in  cir- 
culation within  the  island,  as  shown 
by  its  balance  sheet,  as  a guaranty  to 
depositors  against  all  contingencies. 
The  automatic  movement  of  this  vol- 
ume of  assets  throughout  the  twenty- 
seven  commercial  centers  where  the 
bank  has  branches,  is  ample  demonstra- 
tion of  the  beneficial  influence  of  mod- 
ern banking  in  Cuba. 

“There  is  another  aspect  of  our 
banking  experience  which  has  found 
popular  sympathy  and  support,  and 
that  is  the  interest  shown  by  the  in- 
stitution in  the  intellectual  progress  of 
its  men.  In  Havana  a group  of  young 
bank  men  organized,  three  years  ago, 
Cuba  Chapter  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Banking,  as  a branch  of  the 
central  organization  in  the  United 
States. 

“To  the  president  of  our  institution 
we  are  indebted  for  the  handsome  suite 
of  offices  which  are  the  headquarters 
of  Cuba  Chapter.  There  the  study  of 
themes  on  banking  and  finance  is  pur- 
sued daily,  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  practical  banking  which  is  essential 
to  a full  understanding  of  the  business 
in  Cuba. 

“The  value  of  this  instruction  can  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  considered  that 
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our  various  branch  managers  are  taken 
from  employees  of  the  bank  who  are 
thus  trained  in  the  work  of  theory  com- 
bined with  practice. 

“It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  send 
delegates  from  Cuba  to  the  important 
banking  conventions  held  in  the  United 
States  from  time  to  time,  and  our  in- 
stitution has  had  the  honor  of  send- 
ing three  delegates  abroad  so  far  this 
year.  The  importance  of  having  Cuba 
represented  at  these  conventions  is  at 
once  apparent,  because  it  means  a 
knowledge  of  outside  conditions  and 
closer  relations  between  our  bankers 
and  those  of  the  United  States,  which 
could  not  be  cultivated  in  any  other 
way. 

“We  venture  to  predict  a great  fu- 
ture for  Guantanamo.  The  Panama 
Canal,  which  will  soon  be  open  to  traf- 
fic, is,  no  doubt,  destined  to  exercise  a 
strong  influence  over  this  part  of 
Cuba,  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with 
important  foreign  markets.  Consider- 
ing the  great  potential  wealth  of  this 
region  and  the  influx  of  capital  which 
is  constantly  taking  place,  it  is  beyond 
peradventure  that  the  city  which  it  has 
been  our  honor  to  visit  on  this  occasion 
is  soon  to  become  a distributing  point 
for  the  products  of  Eastern  Cuba.” 

BANK’S  BRANCH  IN  ARGEN- 
TINA. 

/k  BRANCH  of  the.  Banco  Frances 
e Italiano  de  la  America  del  Slid 
has  been  opened  in  Argentina. 


PROSPERITY  IN  BRAZIL. 

'T'HE  enormous  increase  in  foreign, 
esnecially  in  American,  capital 
brought  to  Brazil  between  1909  and 
1911  is  shown  in  a report  prepared  by 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Two  Bra- 
zilian and  twcnty-otte  foreign  compa- 
nies were  authorised  during  the  year 
1909*  nine  Brazilian  and  twenty-three 
foreign  ones  in  1910  and  thirteen  Bra- 
zilian firms  and  fdrly-three  foreign 
ones  in  1 91  L 


The  Brazilian  companies  in  1 91 1 rep- 
resented a total  capital  of  13,597  contos 
of  reis,  an  increase  of  2,299  per  cent, 
over  1909. 

The  foreign  capital  in  1 91 1 totalled 
311,518  contos  of  reis,  an  increase  of 
484-  per  cent,  over  1909.  Among  these 
the  capital  of  American  companies  led 
with  212,039  contos  of  reis,  an  increase 
of  4,537  per  cent.,  compared  with  1909- 


NEW  COLOMBIAN-GERMAN 
BANK. 

"FINANCING  a German-Colombian 
*■*  corporation  in  Medellin,  capital  of 
the  Department  of  Antioquia,  has  been 
completed,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
bank  in  that  place  with  a branch  in 
Barranquilla.  The  capital  is  3,000,000 
marks  (#714,000),  of  which  2,000  000 
marks  were  placed  in  Germany  and  1,- 
000,000  marks  in  Colombia,  largely 
among  the  local  German  interests  in 
Medellin  and  Barranquilla.  The  larg- 
est influence  in  the  bank  is  said  to  be 
A.  Held,  of  Hamburg.  Bremen,  and 
New  York. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  BANK 
MERGER. 

TJRITISH  banking  in  South  Ainer- 
ica  will  be  more  strongly  repre- 
sented by  the  proposed  amalgamation 
of  the  London  Bank  of  Mexico  and 
South  America,  Limited,  with  the 
Anglo-South  American  Bank.  The  lat- 
ter bank  was  originallv  the  Bank  of 
Tarapaca  and  London,  started  chiefly 
to  work  in  the  nitrate  region  of  Chili. 
Later  it  absorbed  the  Anglo-Argentine 
Bank,  and  took  its  present  title.  Its 
paid-up  capital  is  £1,250,000  and  the 
reserve  fund  £900.000. 

The  really  important  character  of 
this  merger  lies  in  the  fact  that  tlu 
London  Bank  of  Mexico  holds 
blocks  of  shares  in  a number  of 
large  banks  in  Central  and  South 
America,  thus  greatly  extending  the 
banking  connections  of  the  Anglo- 
South  American  Bank  in  those  coun- 
tries. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  BOSTON  BANK  CONSOLIDATION 


T^HE  recent  merger  of  the  Mer- 
chants  National  and  State  Na- 
tional Banks  of  Boston  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  involving  as  it 


the  strong  interests  now  in  control  the 
bank  is  destined  to  become  still  larger 
and  to  plav  an  important  part  in  the 
future  of  the  city. 


XEW  BUILDING  NOW  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL 

BANK,  BOSTON 


does  two  of  Boston’s  old-time  banks, 
well  known  to  many  generations  of 
financial  interests. 

This  merger  has  resulted  in  making 
the  Merchants  National  Bank  the  third 
in  Boston  in  point  of  deposits,  and  with 


With  capital  of  $3,000,000,  surplus 
and  undivided  profits  of  $3,700,000,  de- 
posits of  over  $25,000,000  and  total  re- 
sources well  above  $30,000,000,  it  will 
have  the  necessary  means  to  care  for 
the  requirements  of  big  business,  and  in 
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addition  to  its  financial  resources  it  will 
shortly  have  in  its  new  building  ample 
physical  facilities  for  conducting  a 
business  of  the  largest  magnitude. 

The  new  building,  which  is  now  being 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  Merchants 
Bank  building  in  State  street  will  be  a 
handsome  structure  of  ten  stories,  of 
which  the  first  two  and  basement  will 
be  occupied  by  the  bank.  In  its  loca- 
tion at  the  heart  of  financial  Boston 
and  in  the  space  and  facilities  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  its  patrons,  it  will 
be  the  equal  of  any  bank  building  in 
New  England. 

The  Merchants  Bank  was  estab- 
lished as  a State  institution  in  1831  and 
became  a National  bank  in  1864.  Since 
1831  it  has  paid  out  in  dividends  over 
$17,000,000. 

Under  the  merger  President  Ripley 
becomes  first  vice-president  of  the 
Merchants,  the  official  board  becoming 
as  follows: 

President,  Eugene  V.  R.  Thayer; 
vice-president,  Alfred  L.  Ripley;  vice- 
president  and  cashier,  A.  P.  Weeks;  as- 
sistant cashiers,  Frederick  C.  Waite 
and  William  F.  Burdett. 


Directors — Howard  Stockton,  F.  L. 
Higginson,  Charles  W.  Amorv,  George 
P.  Gardner,  Timothy  E.  Byrnes,  George 
Wiggles  worth,  Eugene  V.  R.  Thayer, 
Henry  Parkman,  James  L.  Richards, 
C.  Minot  Weld,  Robert  S.  Bradley,  Al- 
fred L.  Ripley.  Other  members  of 
the  State  National  board  will  be  added 
to  the  directorate  at  the  coining  an- 
nual meeting. 

Eugene  V.  R.  Thayer,  who  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Mer- 
chants National  recently,  though  one 
of  the  youngest  bank  presidents  in  Bos- 
ton, is  widely  associated  with  the  big 
business  interests  of  the  country.  He 
is  a director  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust 
Co.,  American  Trust  Co.,  the  New 
England  Trust  Co.,  and  trustee  of 
the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings 
of  Boston,  and  a director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co., 
the  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and 
Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  R.  R.  Co.,  Hamilton 
Woolen  Co.,  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards 
Co.,  St.  Louis  & San  Francisco  R.  R. 
Co.,  St.  Mary’s  Mineral  Land  Co.,  and 
other  railroads  and  corporations. 


BANKING  AND  FINANCIAL  NOTES 


EASTERN  STATES 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

— In  order  to  enter  the  firm  of  Austin, 
Nichols  & Company,  Lewis  E.  Pierson,  the 
well-known  president  of  the  Irving  National 
Bank,  who  held  successively  the  presidency 
of  the  New  York  State  Bankers’  Associa- 
tion and  American  Bankers’  Association, 


Chauffeur’s  Complete  Outfit  Sacrificed 

Consisting  elegant  mink  fur  lined  coat, 
Persian  lamb  collar,  $35;  pair  of  elegant 
bear  robes,  $15  each;  raccoon  cap,  $5;  pair 
of  fur  gloves,  $4;  pair  of  goggles,  50  cents: 
one  pair  leather  leggings.  $3.50.  Will  sell 
separately  or  the  lot;  all  now,  never  worn. 
Original  price,  $225. 

O.  CHASE,  118  East  28th  St.,  New  York 


has  resigned.  No  successor  has  yet  been 
named.  Mr.  Pierson  is  a director  of  the 
Broadway  Trust  Company  and  a trustee  of 
the  Irving  Savings  Institution.  The  Irving 
National  Bank,  during  his  connection  with 
it  since  1898,  has  grown  from  an  institution 
of  $2,000,000  resources  to  one  with  re- 
sources totaling  over  $50,000,000. 


— American  bankers  represented  in  the 
six-power  groups  of  bankers  which  offered 
to  finance  the  Chinese  Government  reorgan- 
ization, Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  & Co.,  Kuhn, 
Loeb  & Co.,  the  First  National  Bank  and 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  have  is- 
sued a statement  regarding  their  failure  to 
get  the  loan. 

“The  conditions  upon  which  the  groups 
were  prepared  to  make  the  loan  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chinese  Government,”  says  the 
statement,  “and  were  declined  by  it,  not  be- 
cause of  the  financial  terms,  but  because  of 
the  safeguards  required. 
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Merchants  National  Bank 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Capital  . . . $200,000 

Surplus  & Profits  over  1,000,000 

The  Gateway  to  and  Collection 
Center  for  Southeastern  States 

Send  U*  Your  Items 

“ON  TO  RICHMOND” 


“After  the  most  careful  consideration  of 
conditions  in  China  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  these  requirements 
were  deemed  to  be  essential.  On  these  terms 
a loan  would  have  been  considered  by  the 
groups  to  he  a sound  investment,  despite 
the  provisional  character  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  But  without  such  safeguards 
they  would  not  feel  justified  in  offering  to 
bonds  to  the  public.  Neither  were  the  gov- 
ernments willing  to  support,  nor  the  groups 
to  undertake,  a loan  which  would  so  largely 
increase  China’s  debt  without  insisting  upon 
the  inauguration  of  reforms  which  would 
enable  her  to  sustain  it.” 

— One  of  the  finest  safe  deposit  vaults  in 
the  world  has  just  been  contracted  for  by 
the  directors  of  the  National  Park  Bank. 
Incidentally  it  will  include  the  heaviest  door 
ever  constructed.  The  work  is  being  built 
by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  upon  the 
designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Fred- 
erick S.  Holmes,  the  vault  engineer. 

— George  C.  Finck,  a clerk  in  the  receiv- 
ing tellers’  department  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  recently  de- 
tected a $1,000  bill  which  had  been  adver- 
tised as  stolen  from  the  office  of  the  Ameri- 


can Express  Company  in  Berlin,  Germany, 
several  months  ago. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Finck’s  sharp  eyes  the  ex- 
press company  was  able  to  trace  back  the 
bill  and  identify  the  thief,  who  was  located 
and  arrested  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Finck  received  a letter  of  cordial 
thanks  and  congratulations  from  the  ex- 
press company  and  also  a check  for  a sub- 
stantial amount. 

— It  is  said  that  Amadeo  P.  Giannini, 
vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Bank  of 
Italy,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  is  planning  the 
establishment  of  an  Italian  hank  in  New 
York  on  the  lines  of  the  western  institution. 
Should  the  plan  be  carried  out,  the  capital 
stock  will  probably  be  $500,000. 


— Announcement  is  made  that  the  firm  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  & Co.  will  shortly  begin  work 
on  a new  building  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Drexel  Building  (occupied  by  the  firm),  at 
Wall  and  Broad  streets,  taking  in  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Mechanics  and  Metals*  National 
Bank,  recently  purchased.  The  site  of  the 
new  building  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
the  city.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  struc- 
ture will  be  seven  or  eight  stories  and  it  will 
be  occupied  exclusively  by  Messrs.  J.  P. 
Morgan  & Co. 

— Channing  Rudd,  formerly  of  Rhoades  & 
Co.,  has  become  associated  with  the  interna- 
tional banking  house  of  Alexander  Brown  & 
Sons  of  Baltimore,  as  manager  of  their  in- 
vestment department. 
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Capital 

$300,000 

Surplus  and  Profits 

$1,438,000 

OFFICERS 

JAMES  N.  BOYD 
President 

J.  J.  MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 

RICHARD  H.  SMITH 
Vice-President  and  Cashier 

R.  LATIMER  GORDON 
Assistant  Cashier 

CONWAY  H.  GORDON 
Assistant  Cashier 


Unsurpassed  Facilities 
for  collecting  Items 
on  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas 


— Charles  H.  Sabin,  vice-president  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
has  been  elected  a director  of  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico. 

— Because  of  his  many  increasing  associa- 
tions, Frank  S.  Witherbee  has  resigned  as  a 
director  of  the  Chatham  and  Phenix  Na- 
tional Bank,  as  well  as  the  Citizens’  Nation- 
al Bank  of  Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 

— The  Corn  Exchange  Bank  has  opened  a 
branch  at  the  corner  of  Tremont  and  Ar- 
thur avenues,  in  the  Bronx,  to  be  known  as 
the  Tremont  Branch. 


— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Clearing- 
House  Association,  held  October  1,  Francis 
L.  Hine,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  was  elected  president,  succeeding  A. 
Barton  Hepburn,  who  has  held  that  office 
for  the  past  two  years.  Stuart  G.  Nelson, 
vice-president  of  the  Seaboard  National 
Bank,  was  elected  secretary,  to  succeed  Ed- 
ward Earl,  president  of  the  National  Nas- 
sau Bank,  who  also  had  served  two  terms. 
William  Sherer  and  William  J.  Gilpin  were 
re-elected  manager  and  assistant  manager, 
respectively.  These  committees  were  elected : 

Clearing-House  Committee  — Walter  E. 
Frew,  chairman;  Richard  Delafleld,  Otto  T. 
Rannard.  Albert  H.  Wiggin,  and  William 
Woodward. 

Conference  Committee— Clarence  H.  Kel- 
sey, Lewis  L.  Clarke,  Joseph  T.  Talbert,  A. 
S.  Frlssell.  and  John  T.  Sproul. 

Nominating  Committee— George  F.  Raker. 
Jr.,  Benjamin  Strong.  Jr.,  David  H.  Row- 
land, William  A.  Simonson,  and  Caslmir 
Tag. 

Committee  on  Admissions — Joseph  B.  Mar- 
tingale, Samuel  S.  Conover,  Pierre  Jay.  Ed- 
win S.  Schenck  and  Lewis  E.  Pierson. 

There  are  now  thirty-one  national  banks, 
seventeen  State  banks  and  sixteen  trust 
companies  members  of  the  association.  The 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  at 
the  sub-treasury  also  makes  his  exchanges 
with  the  banks  at  the  clearing-house.  Be- 
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sides  the  members,  twenty-six  banks  and 
trust  companies  in  the  city  and  vicinity 
make  their  exchanges  through  the  clearing 
house  through  the  medium  of  banks  that 
are  members. 

Exchanges  during  the  year  totaled  $96,- 
672,300,863  and  balances  $5,051,262,291, 
against  $92,420,120,091  and  $4,388,563,113, 
respectively,  in  1911.  The  largest  exchanges 
in  any  one  day  were  $572,932,728  on  July  2, 
which  compares  with  the  record  of  $736,- 
461,548  on  November  3,  1909.  The  largest 
daily  balances  in  the  year  were  $41,620,233, 
on  June  1,  which  compares  with  the  record 
balances  of  $42,331,709  established  October 
3,  1905. 

— President  Willard  V.  King  of  the  Co- 
lumbia-Knickerbocker  Trust  Company,  has 
been  elected  a trustee  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

— A Ludlow  Kramer,  of  the  Equitable 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  in  the  Investment  Bankers’ 
Association. 

— An  additional  branch  of  the  Broadway 
Trust  Company  is  to  be  opened  in  the 
Woolworth  Buiiding  as  soon  as  that  struc- 
ture is  completed. 

— F.  W.  Ellsworth,  the  well-known  pub- 
licity manager  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany, has  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
publicity  committee  in  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Banking. 


— Upon  the  completion  of  the  Forty- 
Second  Street  Building,  now  being  erected 
at  Madison  avenue  and  Forty-Second  street, 
the  Central  Trust  Company  of  54  Wall 
street  will  establish  a branch  there. 


BOSTON 

— The  Paul  Revere  Trust  Co.  of  Boston, 
organized  in  1910,  will  shortly  take  a larger 
part  in  Boston’s  financial  affairs,  after  a 
reorganization  which  brings  into  the  com- 
pany important  interests  which  will  add 
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OFFICERS 
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. . . President 

. . Vice-President 

. . Vice-President 

Cashier 
• Assistant  Cashier 

Assistant  Cashier 

much  to  the  company’s  strength  and  pres- 
tige. An  important  feature  of  this  change 
will  be  the  removal  of  the  company  to 
larger  and  more  desirable  quarters  at  54 
Devonshire  st.,  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
financial  district  of  the  city.  Edmund 
Billings,  who  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
company  some  months  ago,  resumes  that 
office  under  the  new’  control,  and  strong 
names  have  been  added  to  the  board  of 
directors.  The  full  list  of  officers  and 
directors  follows:  Officers — President,  Ed- 
mund Billings;  vice-presidents,  J.  H.  Turn- 
bull  and  James  Jackson;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Wallace  H.  Pratt.  Directors — 
Francis  N.  Balch,  of  Hunneman  & Balch; 
Edmund  Billings;  J.  A.  Lowell  Blake,  of 
Blake  Bros.  & Co.;  Alfred  H.  Colby,  of 
Andrew  Dutton  & Co.;  Walter  C.  English; 
Frank  Epstein,  of  Epstein  Drug  Co.;  Rob- 
ert H.  Gardiner,  Jr.;  William  Hoag,  of 
Hoag  & Catheron;  James  Jackson;  Colinan 
Levine,  of  Colman  Levine  & Co.;  Robert 
Luce,  of  Kaan  & Luce;  Herbert  W.  Ma- 
son, of  S.  D.  Warren  & Co.;  William 
Minot;  Lehman  Pickert,  of  L.  Pickert  Fish 
Co.;  William  M.  Prest;  Louis  Rosenberg; 
David  Stoneman;  Milton  S.  Thompson,  of 
The  Stork  Co.;  H.  Ulin;  Barrett  Wendell, 
Jr.,  of  Lee,  Higginson  & Co.;  Alexander 
Whiteside,  of  Warren,  Garfield,  Whiteside 
& Lamson;  Samuel  H.  Wolcott,  of  Brown 


Bros.  & Co.;  Philip  W.  Wrenn,  of  Wrenn 
Bros.  & Co. 

— Primarily  prompted  by  a conservative 
regard  for  added  protection  to  its  numer- 
ous depositors,  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Com- 
pany has  decided  to  issue  $1,000,000  new 
stock  at  $150  a share 

With  its  $6,000,000  capital  stock  the  Old 
Colony  Trust  Company  will  be  not  only  the 
largest  trust  company  in  New  England,  but 
the  third  largest  in  the  United  States.  As 
the  outstanding  stock  is  quoted  around  $400 
a share,  the  privilege  of  subscribing  for  the 
new  stock  at  $150  a share  in  the  ratio  of 
one  share  of  new  stock  for  every  five  shares 
of  old  stock  will  yield  the  stockholders 
rights  worth  approximately  $42  a share.  It 
is  expected  that  the  present  dividend  rate 
of  ten  per  cent,  will  remain  unchanged. 

— John  R.  Macomber,  of  N.  W.  Harris  & 
Co.,  and  John  S.  Lawrence,  of  Lawrence  & 
Co.,  have  been  elected  to  the  board  of  the 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 

— It  is  proposed  to  consolidate  the  Mer- 
chants and  State  National  Banks,  to  form  a 
bank  of  some  $25,000,000  deposits,  making 
it  the  fourth  largest  national  bank  in  the 
city.  The  understanding  seems  to  be  that 
the  State  National  is  to  be  liquidated  and 
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AT  LAST!  A Practical,  Small  Refrigerating 
and.  e-Making  Machine  for  Domestic  Uses 


We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  the  Audiffren-Singrun  Refrigerating  Machine  in 
sizes  to  meet  the  requirements  for  cooling  refrigerators,  cooling  drinking  water,  and 
making  ice  in  residences,  apartment  houses,  hotels,  hospitals,  office  buildings,  etc. 

That  this  machine  has  long  since  passed  the  experimental  stage  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  over  eight  hundred  of  them  are  in  daily  operation  in  Europe,  many 
having  been  in  use  for  over  five  years  without  repairs  or  recharging  of  the 
refrigerant. 


AUDIFFREN-SINGRUN 


Refrigerating  Machine 

hag  no  joints,  valves,  gauges  or  stuffing  boxes,  and  no 
connections  to  leak.  Anyone  can  easily  operate  it  — all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  this  machine  supplied  with 
water  and  power.  And  it  can  be  operated  by  electric 
motor,  gag  or  gasoline  motor,  steam,  oil  or  hot  air  en- 
gine, or  any  other  available  power. 

It  is  cheaper  to  use  this  machine  than  ice.  It  keeps 
food  in  better  condition  due  to  the  lower  temperatures 
and  dryer  air  produced.  Docj  away  with  the  slime,  dirt 
and  unsanitary  conditions  caused  by  ice.  It  is  absolutely 
safe. 
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following  liquidation  stockholders  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  take  stock  in  the 
Merchants  on  the  basis  of  one  share  of 
Merchants,  at  $300  a share,  for  every  share 
of  State. 

— Control  of  the  Paul  Revere  Trust  Com- 
pany has  been  acquired  by  interests  affil- 
iated with  Lee,  Higginson  & Co.  As  a re- 
sult former  President  Edmund  Billings, 
who,  with  eleven  other  members  of  the 
board,  resigned  last  June,  has  been  re- 
elected president  and  the  majority  of  this 
directorate  will  assume  their  former  places. 

— At  the  first  of  the  season’s  dinners  held 
by  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Banking,  graduation  certificates 
w'ere  presented  to  twenty-seven  men.  Rob- 
ert H.  Bean,  president  of  the  chapter  and 
member  of  the  executive  council  in  the  na- 
tional organization,  presided. 


PHILADELPHIA 

— Succeeding  Frank  H.  Taylor,  who  re- 
signed, J.  W.  Nicholson  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust 
Company. 

— Thomas  S.  Gates  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Trust,  Safe  De- 
628 


posit  and  Insurance  Company.  Mr.  Gates 
was  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company  for  Insurance  on  Lives. 


— Louis  Fleischer  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  People’s  Trust  Company,  to 
take  the  place  of  Joseph  L.  Green  w'ald,  re- 
signed. 


— J.  S.  & W.  S.  Kuhn,  Inc.,  bankers,  of 
Pittsburgh,  who  have  offices  in  most  of  the 
larger  American  cities,  have  opened  a 
branch  in  Pinners  Hall,  London,  and  also 
established  connections  in  Paris,  Amster- 
dam and  Brussels. 


— A new  trust  company,  to  be  known  as 
the  Federal  Trust  Company,  is  being  organ- 
ized at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  A charter  w*as 
obtained  for  it  several  years  ago  in  the  in- 
terest of  one  of  the  local  hanks  and  under 
the  old  charter  laws.  Arrangements  are  in 
the  hands  of  Hosea  Mann,  cashier  of  the 
Torrington  National  Bank,  of  Torrington, 
and  his  son,  Ralph  H.  Mann,  treasurer  of 
the  Manchester  Trust  Company  of  Manches- 
ter, Mass.  It  is  planned  to  sell  the  shares 
of  the  new'  company,  par  $100,  at  $200,  to 
raise  $500,000,  furnishing  $250,000  capital 
and  $250,000  surplus. 
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Bankers  Building  Bureau 

Bureau  of  factories  manufacturing  every  material  nec- 
essary to  complete  a modern  equipped  bank  building 
sold  direct  to  banks,  planned  and  built  complete,  using 
highest  grade  of  materials  at  a conservatively  economi- 
cal price. 
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— The  First  National  Bank,  White  River 
Junction,  Vt.,  has  chosen  the  Irving  Na- 
tional Bank,  New  York,  as  a reserve  agent. 

— Articles  of  incorporation  have  been 
filed  in  the  Delaware  State  Department  at 
Dover  for  the  American  Bankers’  Safety 
Company  of  New  York  city,  the  object 
being  to  manufacture,  sell  and  deal  in  all 
kinds  of  banking  equipment,  such  as  vaults, 
safes  and  safe  deposit  boxes,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  money,  securities,  etc.  The  total 
authorized  capital  stock  is  $3,000,000. 

The  incorporators  include  George  M. 
Judd,  Charles  E.  Selover,  W.  A.  Barteau, 
C.  A.  Mallfield,  all  of  New  York  city. 

— Sprigg  D.  Camden  of  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va.,  has  been  elected  a director  of  the  Fi- 
delity Trust  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 


— Edgar  G.  Miller,  Jr.,  who  retired  as 
president  of  the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust 
Company  of  Baltimore,  last  June,  has  been 
again  elected  to  that  office,  the  directors 
having  prevailed  upon  him  to  resume  the 
post,  which  became  vacant  through  the  re- 
cent death  of  George  C.  Morrison.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler has  also  been  made  president  of  the 
Mortgage  Guaranty  Company,  which  is  al- 
lied with  the  title  company. 

— At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  newly  arranged 
banking  rooms  of  the  German-American 
Bank  have  been  recently  opened  for  busi- 
ness. 

— Irving  D.  Ferry,  president  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Bank,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  recently 
completed  fifty  years  of  service  with  that 
institution. 


— The  City  National  Bank,  Ventnor,  N. 
J.,  opened  for  business  the  past  month. 

— To  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Howard  Comfort,  J.  Edward  Durham 
has  been  elected  a director  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Germantown  (Pa.) 

— For  their  reserve  agent  in  Philadelphia, 
the  Wilber  National  Bank,  Oneonta,  N.  Y., 
has  selected  the  First  National  Bank  of  that 
city. 


— For  twenty-eight  years  treasurer  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Five  Cents  Savings 
Bank,  J.  Stewart  Brown  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  a trustee  of  the  bank  recently,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Henry  M.  Witter. 


— At  the  special  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Pittsburgh,  October  14,  the  increase  in  the 
capital  stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000 
was  authorized.  Stockholders  will  be  per- 
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niitted  to  subscribe  for  the  new  stock  at 
$175  a share.  The  sale  of  the  stock  will  net 
the  bank  $1,750,000  cash. 


SOUTHERN  STATES 

— On  October  28  the  Commercial  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Shreveport,  La.,  opened  their 
new  home,  considered  by  many  one  of  the 
finest  bank  buildings  in  the  South. 

— Efficiency  in  electric  alarm  gongs  for 
bank  protection  was  tested  to  advantage  by 
an  amusing,  but  nevertheless  convincing,  in- 
cident recently,  when,  by  accident,  a book- 
keeper in  the  Bank  of  Commerce  and  Sav- 
ings Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  going 
early  to  the  bank  in  order  to  finish 
some  work  started  the  day  before,  uninten- 
tionally touched  the  combination  to  the 
safety  deposit  vault  door,  setting  off  the 
gongs  both  inside  the  bank  and  on  top  of 
the  building  with  a furious  clamor  that  sent 
alarm  through  the  surrounding  streets. 
Policemen  answered  at  once,  and  the  few 
passers-by  on  the  street  at  that  early  hour 
gathered  around  the  bank  to  see  what  the 
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noise  was  all  about.  There  was  no  stop- 
ping the  clamor  until  the  switch,  located  in- 
side the  cash  vault,  could  be  reached,  and 
not  knowing  the  combination  on  the  door  of 
that  vault,  the  bank  clerk  made  haste  to  get 
in  touch  with  President  C.  L.  Knoedler,  who 
finally  ended  all  the  commotion. 

— In  its  financial  and  commercial  review 
of  October  1,  the  First  National  Bank,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  expresses  optimism  in  re- 
gard to  the  present  business  situation  and 
states  that  the  advancing  boom  has  every 
appearance  of  being  substantial. 

— Rare  coins  and  currency  numbering 
10,000  pieces  and  ranging  in  age  from  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  latest  issue 
of  United  States  currency  and  coinage,  have 
been  on  exhibit  recently  at  the  Third  Na- 
tional Bank,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

— The  State  National  Bank  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  has  decided  to  increase  its 
capital  from  $300,000  to  $500,000. 

— At  Winnsboro,  S.  C.,  the  Bank  of  Fair- 
field  has  moved  into  its  new  quarters. 

— A condensed  statement  of  116  State 
banks  and  trust  companies  doing  business 
in  Maryland,  September  4,  1912,  shows  loans 
and  discounts,  $43,800,294;  capital  stock 
paid  in,  $13,233,820;  surplus  fund,  $12,382,- 
493;  undivided  profits,  less  expenses,  $3,- 
732,388;  time  and  demand  deposits,  $74,032,- 
259;  total  resources,  $110,959,326. 

— Foundation  work  for  the  new  building 
of  the  Texarkana  (Texas)  National  Bank 
has  been  completed  and  work  is  being  car- 
ried on  rapidly.  The  building  will  cost 
$200,000. 


— Capitalists  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  have  or- 
ganized a $1,000,000  institution  in  that  city 
called  the  Commonw'ealth  Trust  Company. 
Many  influential  men  are  interested  in  the 
pro  j ect. 
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GEO.  H.  WORTHINGTON,  President 
E.  R.  RANCHER,  Vie*- President 

G.  A.  COULTON.  Cashier  W.  C.  SAUNDERS.  Ant.  Ca.hler 

W.  E.  WARD,  AMt  Cashier 


W.  C.  SAurNue.no,  w— ...w. 

E.  E.  CRE3WELL,  Asst.  Cashier 


Since  1884  we  have  responded  to  the  needs  of  a constantly  increMing 

number  of  customers.  We  aim  to  dispatch  business  promptly. 

ities  are  offered  to  those  who,  appreciating  good  service,  will  maintain 

adequate  balances. 


— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kentucky 
Bankers’  Association,  held  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
-ensuing  year:  John  E.  Buckingham  of  the 
Paintsville  National  Batik,  Paintsville,  pres- 
ident; Arch  B.  Davis  of  Louisville,  secre- 
tary, and  Henry  D.  Ormsbee  of  Louisville, 
treasurer.  Executive  committee  for  a period 
of  three  vears,  H.  C.  Sharp,  Maysville; 
Matt  M.  Waller,  Morganfield,  and  W.  C. 
Montgomery,  Elizabethtown. 

—Under  an  authorization  made  by  the 
stockholders  some  time  ago  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Citizens  and  Southern  Bank,  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  was  increased  October  1 from 
$700,000  to  $1,000,000.  Likewise  the  surplus 
account  was  increased  to  $1,000,000.  This 
was  accomplished  by  transferring  $300,000 
from  the  undivided  profits  to  the  surplus 
account.  The  total  resources  of  the  bank 
are  over  $10,500,000. 

—The  Macon,  Georgia,  National  Bank, 
capitalized  at  $150,000,  opened  for  business 
recently.  The  officers  are:  Richard  F.  Law- 
ton,  president;  Robert  G.  Jordan  and  Jesse 
B.  Hart,  vice-presidents;  Richard  E.  Find- 
lay, cashier;  Henry  C.  King  and  Ben  S. 
Heard,  assistant  cashiers.  Finance  commit- 
tee, Sam  Guthman,  chairman;  R.  F.  I^aw- 
ton,  R.  G.  Jordan,  J.  B.  Hart  and  J.  L. 
Jessup. 

— In  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  the  State  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  has*  increased  its  capi- 
tal stock  from  $60,000  to  $75,000. 

— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  on  September  3,  a statement  was 
submitted  showing:  Capital,  $2,000,000 ; sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits,  $912,091.62.  Net 
earnings  for  the  past  year  were  $274,582.02, 
or  over  13%  per  cent*.  Besides  paying  the 
customary  dividends  during  the  year,  $100,- 
000  was  added  to  permanent  surplus  ac- 
count. 

— A large  meeting  of  the  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Chapter,  American  Institute  of 


Banking,  was  held  on  September  27.  In- 
teresting addresses  were  given  by  Vice- 
President  George  R.  DeSaussure  of  the 
Barnett  National  Bank  of  that  city  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Chapter  Camille  S. 
L’Engle. 


J.  W.  Hoopes 

WELL-KNOWN  AND  POPULAR  BANKER  OF  TEXAS, 
A RECENT  PRODUCT  OF  THE  STATE,  WHO  HAS 
BEEN  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AUSTIN  NA- 
TIONAL BANK  FOR  THE  PAST  FOUR  YEARS 
AND  HAS  JUST  BEEN  ELECTED  VICE-PRESIDENT 
AND  CASHIER  OF  THE  CITY  NATIONAL  BANK, 
GALVESTON,  A STRONG  AND  PROGRESSIVE  IN- 
STITUTION. 
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President  Evens-Howanl  Fire 
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Pres. C. D. Gregg  Tea  A Coffee  Oo. 
GEO.  E.  HOFFMAN, 
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E.  R.  HOYT, 
President  Hoyt  Metal  Co. 

W.  H.  LEE, 
President. 

B.  MCKEEN, 

Gen.  Mgr.  Vandal ia  R.  R.  Co. 


C.  W.  MANSUR, 
Secretary  John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

JOHN  J.  O’FALLON, 

O.  H.  PECKHAM, 
President  National  Candy  Co. 

C.  R.  SCUDDER, 
President  Sam’l  Cupples 
Envelope  Co. 

A.  L.  SHAPLEIGH, 
Treasurer  Norvell-Shapleigh 
Hardware  Co. 

J.  J.  WERTHEIMER, 
President  W ertl l e iiu er- 8 warts 
Shoe  Co. 

C.  W.  WHITELAW, 

Pres.  Polar  Wave  Ice*  Fuel  Co. 


WESTERN  STATES 

CHICAGO 

— Investment  bankers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  attended  the  recent  meeting 
here  to  make  plans  for  advancing  the  pur- 
pose and  character  of  the  new  Investment 
Bankers’  Association. 

— In  its  monthly  financial  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  the  National  City  Bank  reviews  pres- 
ent conditions  as  encouraging  in  even’  re- 
spect and  states  that  a general  expansion 
can  be  looked  for  before  long. 

— These  bankers  from  Chicago  and 
vicinity  are  making  an  extended  trip  of  in- 
spection through  the  West: 

Chicago — George  B.  Caldwell,  vice-presi- 
dent Continental  and  Commercial  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank  and  president  Investment 
Bankers*  Association;  J.  L.  Martin,  Jr., 
manager  Estabrook  & Company;  Walter  A. 
Graff,  vice-president,  McCoy  & Company; 
Jos.  A.  Rushton,  Babcock,  Rushton  & 
Company;  Richard  Fitzgerald,  manager 
bond  department  Hibernian  Banking  Asso- 
ciation; George  Leach  and  Joseph  W. 
Harris,  of  A.  B.  Leach  & Company;  E.  A. 
Lawbaugh,  vice-president  Bravton  & Law- 
baugh,  Ltd.;  Frederic  T.  Boles,  president 
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Lord  & Bushnell  Company;  John  A.  Shan- 
non, John  D.  White,  W.  F.  Braun,  W.  J* 
Engle,  of  Continental  & Commercial  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank.  St.  Louis — Felix  T. 
Hughes,  bond  officer  Mississippi  Valley 
Trust  Co.  Minneapolis — F.  A.  Chamber- 
lain,  president  Security  National  Bank;  E. 
W.  Decker,  president  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Bank;  A.  A.  Crane,  vice-president, 
First  National  Bank;  E.  M.  Stevens,  of 
Stevens,  Chapman  & Company;  M.  J.  Scan- 
lon, A.  S.  Brooks,  B.  F.  Nelson  of  Powell 
River  Company. 

— It  is  understood  that  the  directors  of 
the  Colonial  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  are 
about  to  increase  the  capital  stock  from 
$600,000  to  $1,000,000.  The  $400,000  new 
capital  being  offered  to  shareholders  at  par 
in  the  ratio  of  two-thirds  of  one  share  of 
new  for  each  share  of  old.  The  stock  is 
quoted  at  about  216  bid,  which  would  make 
the  rights  equal  to  about  $46.40  per  share. 


— Two-thirds  of  the  stockholders  in  the 
La  Salle  National  Bank,  of  which  former 
Senator  William  Lorimer  is  president,  have 
approved  the  plan  to  convert  the  bank  into 
a State  institution.  The  reason  assigned 
for  the  proposed  change  is  that  it  can  earn 
more  money  ns  a trust  and  savings  bank 
than  as  a national  bank. 
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From  Bank  Clerk  to  Cashier 

Is  only  a step,  but  are  you  prepared  to  take  this  step!  The  position  above  von  will  some  day  be 
vacant— perhaps  tomorrow.  Are  yon  competent  to  till  It!  Efficiency,  not  influence,  will  secure  you 
promotion  and  higher  salary.  OUR  HOME  STUDY  COURSE  IN  BANKING  will  prepare 
you  for  the  cashiershlp  and  more  responsible  positions  in  the  bank.  The  bank  clerk  who  takes  our 
Course  will  secure  more  knowledge  and  variety  of  experience  In  four  months  than  some  clorka 
acquire  in  years.  Experienced  bankers  take  the  Course  for  the  purpose  of  broadening  their  knowl- 
edge of  modern  banking  methods.  To  them  it  suggests  new  ideas,  any  one  of  which  may  prove 
worth  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  Course.  Highly  endorted  by  leading  banken. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  TODAY. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  BANKING,  130  McLene  Building,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO, 


— A permit  for  the  organization  of  the 
Northern  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank, 
with  $200,000  capital,  was  recently  issued 
to  Albert  H.  Tyrrell,  George  R.  Kent  and 
William  H.  Mulholland. 

— Neil  J.  Shannon  has  been  elected  trust 
officer  of  Foreman  Brothers  Banking  Com- 
pany, which  recently  established  a trust  de- 
partment. 

— It  was  in  the  year  1894  that  Thomas  J. 
Bolger  entered  the  investment  business, 
making  a specialty  in  selling  special  as- 
sessment bonds  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
neighboring  towns.  In  1897  he  realized  the 
high  class  of  investments  offered  by  the  tax 
bond  and  decided  to  broaden  the  business, 
to  include  direct  obligation  tax  bonds.  In 


Two 

Valuable  Books 

This  Company  is  selling  agent  for 
these  two  important  English  finan- 
cial books: 

Accountancy.  Sll  pp.,  cloth,  gilt.  $*.•#. 
By  FRANCI8  W.  PIXLEY.  An  en- 
tirely new  work  dealing  with  Ac- 
countancy. Constructive  and  Record- 
ing, from  a theoretical  and  a practi- 
cal point  of  view.  The  latest  exposi- 
tion of  the  science. 

Money,  Exchange  and  Banking.  27#  pp., 
cloth,  gilt,  $2.00.  By  H.  T.  EA8TON, 
Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers. 
Treats  of  the  above  subjects  In  their 
practical,  theoretical,  and  legal  aspects. 

"Is  so  complete  and  contains 
so  much  that  business  men  and 
banks  in  the  financial  districts 
have  ordered  their  clerks  to  read 
it-  It  also  contains  information 
that  every  modern  business  man 
should  have  at  his  fingers*  ends." 

— N.  Y.  Evening  Telegram. 


The  Bankers  Publishing  Co. 

258  Broadway,  Naw  York 


order  to  facilitate  the  business  of  selling 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  highest  form 
of  investments,  he  organized  the  firm  of 
Thomas  J.  Bolger  & Co.  Gradually,  through 
his  high  ideals  of  investment  security  and 
his  business  integrity,  he  was  enabled  to  add 


Thomas  J.  Bolokh,  President 

OF  ItOLGEK,  MOSSER  & W1I.LAMAX,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


considerably  to  his  small  beginning,  and  in 
the  year  1901  incorporated  under  the  firm 
name  of  Thomas  J.  Bolger  Company,  with 
the  following  men  as  his  associates:  Samuel 
T.  Mosser,  Stacy  C.  Mosser  and  Edson  S. 
Willaman.  The  business  from  that  time 
until  the  present  has  grown  gradually,  but 
permanently,  until  the  house  bearing  his 
name  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  strong, 
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substantial  concerns  of  the  Middle  West. 
In  February,  1912,  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  Bolger,  Mosser  & Willaman, 

• with  the  following  as  officers:  Thomas  J. 
Bolger,  president;  Samuel  T.  Mosser,  vice- 
president;  Stacy  C.  Mosser,  secretary; 
Edson  S.  Willaman,  treasurer.  One  thought 
has  always  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
all  connected  with  the  business,  namely,  in- 
vestigate carefully,  with  the  idea  that  others 
are  depending  upon  your  judgment.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  firm  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  the  investing  public,  and  to 
merit  that  confidence  by  just  and  honest 
dealing.  Coupled  with  the  above  thought, 
there  is  permanently  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  this  firm  the  thought 
that  there  is  no  security  upon  which  a firm 
can  better  build  confidence  than  the  mu- 
nicipal bond,  better  known  as  “tax  bond,” 
relying  upon  the  old  adage,  “There  is 
nothing  sure  but  death  and  taxes.” 

Mr.  Bolger  has  always  been  interested  in 

* public  affairs,  looking  toward  the  welfare  of 
city,  state  and  nation.  He  has  often  ex- 
pressed the  idea  that  investment  bankers 
should  get  together,  and  in  doing  so  seek  in 
some  positive  and  definite  way  to  safeguard, 
among  investment  bankers,  the  investing 
public,  and  is  ready  to  do  anything  he  can, 
personally  or  with  the  aid  of  his  associates, 


to  further  any  association  of  bankers  hav- 
ing this  idea  in  mind. 


— One  of  the  particularly  prominent  bank- 
ers of  Berlin,  Germany,  Hugo  Schmidt,  has 
recently  been  visiting  St.  Louis  and  vicinity, 
where  he  and  his  associates  are  largely  in- 
terested in  land  mortgages. 

— F.  W.  Wardwell,  president  of  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  National  Bank,  states  offi- 
cially that  any  reports  of  the  merger  of  the 
Cleveland  National  Bank  and  the  National 
City  Bank  with  a third  banking  institution 
of  that  city  are  incorrect  as  far  as  the 
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Cleveland  National  Bank  is  concerned.  He 
adds  that  no  such  negotiations  are  pending 
or  even  considered. 

— E.  L.  Sternberger  of  Cincinnati  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Jackson,  Ohio,  to  succeed  M.  L. 
Sternberger,  his  brother,  who  died  recently. 

— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  West  St.  Louis  Trust  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  Conway  Elder,  president; 

Jacob  Maurer,  first  vice-president;  William 


Gilker,  second  vice-president;  Gustav  Pet- 
zoldt,  third  vice-president;  A.  F.  Laumann, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  Clarence  P. 
Stroether,  John  M.  Grant  and  J.  H.  Meyers, 
directors. 

— A start  has  been  made  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  Pasadena  National  Bank 
building  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  which  is  to  be 
erected  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Colorado 
street  and  Broadway,  and  which,  when  com- 
pleted, is  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest 
pieces  of  business  property  in  that  city. 

— Herbert  Witherspoon,  vice-president  of 
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the  Spokane  and  Eastern  Trust  Company, 
Spokane,  Wash.,  and  well-known  as  a prom- 
inent banker  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  Spokane  that 
entertained  George  B.  Caldwell,  vice-presi- 
dent Continental  and  Commercial  Trust  and 
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Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  and  president  In-  — It  is  announced  that  Levi  Ankeny,  the 

vestment  Bankers’  Association  of  America,  Walla  Walla  banker,  who  is  also  a director 

with  twenty  other  leading  bankers  on  their  in  the  Old  National  of  Spokane,  has  sold 

visit  to  that  city  October  27-28,  during  an  his  interest  in  the  First  National  of  Baker, 

extended  trip  of  inspection  in  the  West.  Oregon,  to  William  Pollman,  John  Schmitz 

and  J.  N.  Teal  of  Portland.  The  new  own- 
— A large  issue  of  Spokane  (Washing-  ers  have  increased  the  capital  stock  to  $200,- 

ton)  city  improvement  bonds  has  been  pur-  000,  and  have  reorganized  the  institution, 

chased  by  the  Spokane  and  Eastern  Trust  The  following  officers  have  been  elected: 

Company.  The  issue  amounts  to  approxi-  William  Pollman,  president;  J.  H.  Parker, 

mately  $380,000.  vice-president;  who,  together  with  J.  N. 
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The  First  Lesson  will  be  mailed  FREE,  as  a trial,  on  request 

V.  GONZALES 

Manager  Foreign  Department  The  Bankers  Publishing  Company 

253  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Learn 

Modern  Foreign 
Exchange 
By  Mail 


You  may  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Foreign  Money  today 
but  you  may  have  tomorrow 

Do  you  know  ALL  about  it?  Do  you  know  ANYTHING 
about  it? 

In  small  places  as  well  as  in  large  ones  SOMEBODY  OUGHT 
to  know. 

And  that  somebody  is  e rtainlv  the  BANK  OFFICER , the 
BANK  EMPLOYEE  or  SOMEBODY  in  the  bank. 

Immigration  is  not  ceasing.  On  the  contrary  it  is  INCREASING 
and  so  is  our  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Immigrants  bring  in  money  of  THEIR  own  country  and  in  most 
cases  such  money  is  as  good  as  AMERICAN  MONEY. 

EVERY  KIND  OF  MONEY  IS  USEFUL  and  its  yalue 

should  be  known  everywhere. 

Every  district  in  the  country  is  trying  to  push  the  exports  of 
American  Goods  to  all  countries  over  the  world.  Know- 
ledge of  Foreign  Currencies  and  Exchange  is  indispens- 
able if  an  intelligent  competition  is  to  be  sustained  abroad. 

The  time  when  we  knew  what  we  wanted  to  8ell  has  passed. 
We  must  now  know  what  we  can  sell  and  how  we  can  sell 
it.  We  must  meet  the  competition  of  all  other  countries  and  we 
must  know  the  requirements  of  Our  buyers.  If  we  don't 
know  anything  about  their  money  we  will  not  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  commercial  struggle. 

Theoretical  books  will  teach  you  more  than  you  care  to  learn 
for  practical  use,  will  absorb  your  time  and  may  confuse  you  with  the 
study  of  monetary  problems.  Such  books  are  expensive,  costing  all 
the  way  from  $*2  to  #10. 

Our  tables 

“Foreign  Currencies” 

and 

“Foreign  Exchange  Rates” 

will  acquaint  you  with  all  you  need  to  know  about  currency  and 
exchange  rates  of  all  commercial  countries  in  six  pages. 
And  they  cost  ONLY  FIFTY  CENTS  each  (postpaid). 

If  you  write  to  us  we  will  mail  them  to  you,  at  our  expense,  on 
approval. 

If  they  are  satisfactory  kindly  send  us  the  price.  If  you  do  not 
care  for  them  they  can  be  returned. 

THE  BANKERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT 

233  Broadway  - - - New  York  City 
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*'A  STRONG,  LIVE,  PROGRES 
SIVE  INSTITUTION, OFFER 
ING  A SERVICE  WHICH 
MEETS  EVERY  LEGITI- 
MATE REQUIREMENT.” 


Capital , 

$2,000,000.00 

Surplus, 

$ 1 ,000,000.00 
Resources , 
$20,000,000.00 


FIRST 

national 
BANK 

L RICHMOND J 
X^IRIiINlAy 


W.  M.  HABLISTON. 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 

JOHN  B.  PURCELL.  Present. 
JNO.  M.  MILLER,  Jr..  Vice-Pre*. 
W.  M.  ADDISON.  Cashier 
C.  R.  BURNETT.  A**t.  Cashier 
W.  P.  SHELTON.  Asst.  Cashier 
ALEX.  F.  RYLAND.  Asst. Cashier. 
J.  C.  JOPLIN.  Asst  Cashier. 

0.  S.  MORTON.  Asst.  Cashier. 
JOHN  TYLER.  Asst.  Cashier. 

W.  H SLAUGHTER.  Asst.  Cashier. 


Teal,  George  Chandler  and  John  Schmitz, 
constitute  the  board  of  directors. 

— At  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  the  Merchants’ 
Bank  and  First  National  Bank  of  Buchanan 
County  have  consolidated  under  the  name 
of  the  latter. 

— To  the  board  of  directors  of  the  North- 
western National  Bank  of  Minneapolis  there 
has  been  added  the  name  of  Ixmis  W.  Hill, 


chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  and  a member  of 
the  directorate  in  the  Merchants’  National 
and  First  National  Banks  of  St.  Paul  and 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Duluth. 

— At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers’  Association,  held  at  Detroit, 
a Cincinnati  banker  was  honored  by  elec- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  association.  This  honor  fell  to  T.  J. 


A Book  for  Tollers 

“THE  MONEYS  OF  THE  WORLD” 
Is  a Handy  Reference  Work 
for  Every  Bank 

THE  latest  publication  of  the  Bankers 
Handy  Series  is  just  out.  It  is  No. 
IV.  — 'THE  MONEYS  OF  THE 
WORLD,”  and  the  author  is  James  P. 
Gardner,  of  New  York. 

In  this  practical  book  are  compiled 
within  a small  compass  a complete  list 
of  the  various  denominations  of  the  mon- 
ey* of  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world. 

The  lists  are  so  arranged  in  tables  un- 
der the  respective  countries  that  the  av- 
erage price  at  which  the  denominations 
of  the  foreign  coins  and  bank  notes  may 
be  exchanged  or  sold  in  New  York  for 
United  States  money  is  clearly  shown. 

This  hand-book  will  prove  of  very  greet 
value  to  banks  throughout  the  United 
States  in  enabling  tellers  to  determine 
readily  the  amount  they  may  safely  ad- 
vance to  customers  presenting  foreign 
money  for  sale  or  exchange. 

The  price  Is  50  cents  per  copy  by  mall, 
postage  prepaid. 

The  Bankers  Publishing  Co. 

2S3  Broadway,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


T.  J.  Davis 

CHAIRMAN  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  AMERICAN 

bankers’  association,  cashier  first 

NATIONAL  BANK,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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2000  Points  for 


By  T.  D.  MacGREGOR 
Author  of 

“Pushing  Your  Business’9 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a handy  compendium  of 
ideas  and  phrases  suitable  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  financial 
advertising  matter — whether  newspaper,  or  magazine  advertisements, 
booklets,  circulars  or  “form”  letters.  It  is  meant  to  be  a companion 
book  to  the  author’s  “Pushing  Your  Business,”  which  is  more  of  a 
text-book  on  this  subject. 

STRIKING  AND  TO  THE  POINT. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  *‘2000  Points  for  Financial 
Advertising:”  Is  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  come  under 
our  observation.  The  ads.  are  all  striking  and  to  the  point. 

W.  F.  BANE,  Asst.  Cashier. 

The  First  National  Bank,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

A HANDY  VOLUME. 

This  Is  a handy  volume  for  use  in  the  preparation  oT  financial 
advertising  matter,  giving  pithy  observations  upon  the  value  of 
thrift,  and  upon  such  topics  as  may  appropriately  receive  publicity 
in  the  advertisements  of  commercial  banks  and  trust  companies. 
—Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 

“2000  P.oints  for  Financial  Advertising”  contains  a wealth  of 
the  best  material.  It  is  not  a collection  of  advertisements,  but  repre- 
sents the  cream  of  Mr.  MacGregor’s  long  experience  as  a writer  of 
forceful  financial  advertising.  137  pps.  Cloth  bound. 

Price  $1.50,  Postpaid 

Pushing  Your  Business 


By  the  same  author,  is  a practical  handbook  on  bank,  trust  com- 
pany, safe  deposit,  bond,  stock,  insurance  and  real  estate  advertising, 
now  in  its  4th  edition.  How  to  prepare  booklets,  prespectuses,  letters, 
circulars,  street-car  cards,  newspaper  and  magazine  advertisements 
that  will  “pull.”  A glossary  of  advertising  terms,  illustrations  of 
good  and  poor  advertising,  methods  of  conducting  an  advertising 
department,  and  details  of  campaign  plans  and  follow-up  systems. 
197  pps.  Illustrated.  Cloth  bound. 

Price  $1.25,  Postpaid 

Special  combination  price  for  both  “2000  Points  for  Financial 
Advertising”  and  “Pushing  Your  Business” 

$2.25,  Postpaid 

THE  BANKERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
253  Broadway  - New  York  City 
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IMPORTANT 

Bankers  contemplating  making  changes  in  Banking  Rooms,  send  fora 
copy  of  article  entitled 

“Scientific  Arrangement  and  Furnishing  of  Offices” 

which  will  be  forwarded  gratis  upon  request. 

THOMAS  BRUCE  BOYD,  &SSZEff.  286  Fifth  Are.,  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Madison  Square  6681 
REFERENCES 

Do  not  Judge  a man's  ability  by  what  lie  says— bat  what  he  has  done  for  others 

BANKERS  TRUST  CO.,  New  York.  WHITNEY  CENTRAL  NATIONAL  BANK. 

GUARANTY  TRUST  CO.,  New  York.  New  Orleans. 

AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  NATIONAL  ESSEX  COUNTY  NATIONAL  BANK, 

BANK,  New  York.  Newark. 

FOURTH  NATIONAL  BANK,  New  York.  FIRE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADEL- 

FIFTH  NATIONAL  BANK.  New  York.  PHIA. 

MARINE  NATIONAL  BANK,  Buffalo.  SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK,  Boston. 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA. 


Davis,  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  Peeler,  president  Bank  of  Commerce,  Great 

of  Cincinnati,  whose  portrait  is  presented  Falls;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mark  Skin- 

above.  ncr,  cashier  First  National  Bank,  Great 

Falls. 

— At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Montana 

Bankers'  Association,  held  at  Kalispel,  these  — It  is  claimed  that  the  purchase  of  the 

officers  were  elected:  President,  James  T.  Second  National  Bank,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  by 

Wood,  cashier  First  National  Bank,  White  James  J.  Hill,  will  add  to  that  city’s  im- 

Sulphur  Springs;  vice-president,  D.  R.  portance  as  a large  western  financial  centre. 


Individual  Advertising  Preparation 

THE  plan  of  our  advertising  preparation  service  is 
to  moke  a very  thorough  study  of  the  situation  in 
the  territory  of  the  bank  or  trust  company  desir- 
ing our  services  and  after  getting  all  the  necessary  data, 
we  prepare  a plan  and  a series  of  advertisements,  and 
we  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  institution,  receive 
publications  in  which  the  advertisements  appear  and  give 
our  constant  advice  and  suggestions  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  campaign.  The  cost  of  this  service  is  according  to 
the  amount  of  time  and  work  required,  the  average  price 
being  reasonable  and  within  the  means  of  any  hank.  No 
contract  is  made,  the  service  continuing  only  as  long  as 
satisfactory  to  the  institution  employing  us.  We  will 
not  handle  the  advertising  of  competing  institutions  in 
the  same  territory. 

We  plan,  write  and  print  strong,  dignified,  result- 
getting advertisements,  booklets,  circulars  and  fbrm  let- 
ters for  banks,  trust  companies,  real  estate  and  other 
investment  houses. 

THE  BANKERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

253  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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KINGS  COUNTY  TRUST  COMPANY 

City  of  New  York,  Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  Over  $2,750,000 

OFFICERS 

JULIAN  D.  FAIRCHILD.  President  THOMAS  BLAKE,  Secretory 

JULIAN  P.  FAIRCHILD,  ) WILLIAM  J.  WASON,  JR..  Asst.  800*7 

WILLIAM  HARKNES8,  >Vlce-Presldent*  J.  NORMAN  CARPENTER,  Trust  Officer 

D.  W.  MoWILLIAMS,  > GEORGE  V.  BROWER.  Counsel 


THOMAS  BLAKE,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  J.  WASON,  JR..  Asst.  800*7 
J.  NORMAN  CARPENTER,  Trust  Officer 
GEORGE  V.  BROWER.  Counsel 


E.  C.  BLUM 
WALTER  E.  BEDELL 
GEO.  V.  BROWER 
FREDERICK  L.  CRANFORD 
ROBERT  A.  DRYSDALE 
ROSWELL  ELDRIDGE 
JULIAN  D.  FAIRCHILD 
JULIAN  P.  FAIRCHILD 


TRUSTEES 
JOSEPH  P.  GRACE 
WILLIAM  HARK  NESS 
JOSEPH  HUBER 
H.  K.  KNAPP 
WHITMAN  W.  KENYON 
JOSEPH  LIEBMANN 

d.  w.  McWilliams 

JOHN  McNAMEE 


JOHN  J.  WILLI AM8  LLEWELLYN  A.  WRAY 

ACCOUNTS  INVITED.  INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


HENRY  A.  MEYER 
CHARLES  A.  O’ DONOHUE 
CHARLES  B.  PERKINS 
DICK  S.  RAM8AY 
H.  B.  SCHARMANN 
OSWALD  W.  UHL 
JOHN  T.  UNDERWOOD 
W.  M.  VAN  ANDBN 


— Addison  H.  Hough  was  elected  recently 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  Cleveland,  0. 

— With  a capital  stock  of  $2,000,000,  the 
Midland  Trust  Company,  at  Muskogee, 
Okla.,  has  just  completed  organizing.  E. 
M.  Alvord,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 

M. ,  K.  & T.  Railroad,  and  later  general 
manager  of  the  Midland  Valley,  is  president 
of  ihe  new  company;  E.  C.  Bothwell  is  vice- 
president,  and  W.  D.  Hume,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  directorate  includes  H.  Y. 
Barnes,  H.  C.  Hoagland  and  J.  M.  Bettes, 

N.  W.  Palmer  and  NT.  A.  Gibson. 

— In  the  near  future  the  Peninsular  State 
Bank  of  Detroit  will  increase  its  capital 
from  $800,000  to  $1,000,000.  This  bank  re- 
cently completed  and  now  occupies  a fine 
building,  and  has  one  of  the  notably  hand- 
some banking  rooms  of  the  country.  The 
Increase  in  capital  points  to  enlarged  busi- 
ness, indicating  that,  as  usual,  a new  bank 
building  is  a wise  investment. 

— Capitalists  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  headed 
by  W.  H.  Hubbard,  have  organized  the 
Citizens’  Savings  Bank.  It  starts  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000,  which  is  to  be  in- 
creased later  on  to  $250,000.  A trust  depart- 
ment will  also  be  added.  The  directors  are 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
etc.,  of  The  Bankers  Magazine,  published 
monthly  at  Boston.  Mass.,  required  by  Act  of 
August  24.  1912.  Editor,  Elmer  H.  Youngman, 
258  Broadway,  New  York;  business  manager, 
J.  R.  Duffleld,  253  Broadway,  New  York:  pub- 
lisher, Bankers  Publishing  Co.,  263  Broadway, 
New  York.  Owners  holding  1 per  cent,  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  stock:  Geo.  T.  Lincoln,  127 
Federal  st.,  Boston,  Mass.;  W.  C.  Warren,  253 
Broadway,  New  York:  Edwin  W.  Ingalls,  Lynn, 
Mass.;  W.  H.  Butt,  253  Broadway,  New  York; 
E.  H.  Youngman.  253  Broadway',  New  York; 
J.  R.  Duffleld,  253  Broadway,  New  York.  No 
bonds  or  mortgage. 

W.  C.  WARREN,  President. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before 
me  this  28th  day  of  Sept,  1912. 

Robert  DeB.  Lincoln* 

Notary  Public. 


W.  H.  Hubbard,  Charles  Durrand  and 
Henry  T.  Hazard. 

— Much  interest  is  being  manifested  in 
the  agricultural  contest  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Wisconsin  Bankers*  Association,  to 
be  held  at  Grand  Rapids  (Wis.)  the  first 
week  in  December. 

— At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Bankers’  Association,  held  at  Peoria,  these 


A Manual  for  the  Coiieetion 
of  Commercial  Papor 

BY  C.  R.  LAWS 

Paper  Cover,  41  Pages,  8vo.,  Small  Type 
PRICE.  50  CENT8 

Compiled  by  a department  head  In  the 
Boatmen’*  Bank,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  fbr 
years  in  charge  of  Its  foreign  collections, 
the  manual  has  been  prepared  primarily 
for  use  In  the  collection  departments  of 
banks  and  trust  companies. 

It  Is  a concise  compilation  of  practical- 
ly all  the  general  principles  and  rule* 
governing  the  presentment,  demand,  pro- 
test, notice  of  dishonor,  etc.,  etc.,  of 
negotiable  paper,  as  embodied  In  the 
Negotiable  Instrument  Law,  now  In  effect 
In  86  states  and  divisions  of  the  United 
States,  and  In  the  following  standard 
law  treatises: 

Daniel  on  Negotiable  Instruments 
Law  of  Negotiable  Instruments,  Statutes, 

Cases  and  Authorities,  by  HufTcut 
Morse  on  Banks  and  Banking 
Tledeman  on  Commercial  Paper 

Copiously  indexed,  cross  referenced  and 
annotated;  authorities  in  all  Instances 
Indicated,  their  sectional  numbering  being 
given  to  permit  of  easy  reference;  and 
the  notes  include  a table  of  holidays, 
rates  of  interest,  and  a list  of  the  states 
in  which  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law 
is  now  In  force,  with  years  In  which  It 
was  therein  adopted. 

BANKERS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

263  Broadway,  New  York 
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DIAMOND  NATIONAL  BANK 


PITTSBURGH.  PA.  

Accounts  of  Ranks, 
Bankers,  Corpora- 
tions. Firms  and  In- 
dividuals cordially 
Invited. 

WRITE 


Bankers  should  seek 
STRENGTH 
when  selecting  a I 
Reserve  Agent 

or  I 

Correspondent 


OFFICERS 

WILLIAM  PRI'E,  President 
D.  C.  WILLS,  Cashier  W.  0.  PHILLIPS.  Aset.  Cashier 


Capital 

Sorplosp' 


and  Undivided'S 


officers  were  elected:  President,  John  D. 

Philips,  Green  Valley;  vice-president,  Judge 
F.  B.  Montgomery,  Quincy;  secretary,  R.  L. 
Crampton,  Chicago;  assistant  secretary', 
Mrs.  Jennings,  Chicago;  treasurer,  J. 
Heiser,  Lexington.  Chicago  gets  the  next 
convention. 

— John  A.  McCluney,  president  of  the 
State  National  Bank,  St.  Louis,  has  com- 
pleted over  fifty-five  years  of  service  with 
that  institution  and  only  recently  reached 
his  seventy-second  birthday. 

— For  the  second  time  in  two  years  Kan- 
sas State  bank  deposits  exceed  $100,000,000, 
an  increase  of  $7,500,000  in  three  months. 
The  national  banks  have  deposits  nearly  as 
large. 

— Stoddard  Jess,  vice-president  of  the 
P’irst  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
and  C.  W.  Gates,  a well-known  capitalist  of 
that  city,  have  just  added  about  2000  acres 
to  their  holdings  of  4000  acres  of  land  lying 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  Tulare  Lake,  near 
Corcoran. 


each  of  Union,  Royal,  Hochelaga  and 
Northern  Crown  and  one  each  of  Com- 
merce, Toronto  and  Provincial.  The  total 
number  of  branches  now  stands  at  2812,  a 
gain  of  184  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

— Both  the  Molsons  Bank  and  Bank  of 
Ottawa  are  opening  branches  in  St.  John. 

— On  October  15  the  Bank  of  Montreal 
opened  a branch  at  Red  Deer,  Alta. 

— There  has  been  a new  trust  company 
organized  at  Montreal  under  the  name  of 
the  Credit  General  du  Canada.  The  capi- 
talization of  the  company  is  $2,000,000,  of 
which  some  $200,000  has  already  been  is- 
sued. The  company  intends  carrying  on  a 
general  trust  and  loan  company  business  in 
Canada  and  in  the  United  States. 

The  provisional  board  of  directors  in- 
cludes Hon.  F.  L.  Bieque,  J.  A.  E.  Du- 
buque, G.  N.  Moncell,  director  of  Montreal 
City  and  District  Savings  Bank;  Alfred  St. 
Cvr,  A.  B.  Frigon  and  Georges  Gonthier, 
the  three  latter  of  the  firm  of  St.  Cyr. 
Gonthier  et  Frigon.  The  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  company  will  be  M.  Gonthier. 


CANADIAN  NOTES 

— Twenty-two  new  branches  were  added 
to  the  list  of  chartered  bank  branches  dur- 
ing September.  Nine  of  these  are  situated 
in  Quebec  points.  Since  the  beginning  of 
1912  there  has  been  a noted  increase  in  the 
banking  facilities  of  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, the  number  of  branches  having  in- 
creased from  398  to  459,  a gain  of  sixty-one 
branches  in  nine  months.  Of  the  twenty-two 
new'  branches,  nine,  as  mentioned  above, 
went  to  Quebec,  three  each  to  Ontario  and 
Alberta,  two  to  Saskatchewan  and  one  each 
to  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia.  Five 
branches  were  closed,  of  which  tw’o  were  in 
British  Columbia,  and  one  each  in  Ontario, 
Quebec  and  New  Brunswick. 

Eight  of  the  branches  opened  are  of  the 
Banque  Nationale,  three  of  Montreal,  twfo 
6 


— A bank  of  agriculture  is  being  advo- 
cated in  Manitoba.  With  this  kind  of  a 
bank,  it  is  argued,  a system  of  loans  could 
be  provided  on  the  security  basis  of  live 
stock  and  grain  on  the  land,  thereby  greatly 
stimulating  the  farm  industries  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

— A branch  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  has  been  opened  at  Hanna,  Sas- 
katchewan. 

— Frank  Woods,  manager  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  at  Lethbridge,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  local  manager  at  Montreal. 

— A former  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia  at  Hamilton,  Blair  Robertson,  will 
succeed  C.  H.  Easson  in  Winnipeg,  w-ho  has 
retired  after  twenty-five  years  of  sendee 
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Natural  Money  the  Peaceful  Solution 

By  JOHN  RAYMOND  CUMMINGS 

An  Original  Method  of  Adjusting  Social,  Industrial  and  Financial 

Difficulties 

The  author  undertakes  to  prove  the  following  propositions : 

That  there  is  a natural  money. 

That  its  adoption  will  make  panics  impossible. 

That  after  a term  of  years  natural  money  will  bring  our  banking 
system  to  such  condition  that  every  bank  will  be  able  to  pay  all  its 
obligations  instantly.  Banks  will  then  be  the  accountants,  custodians 
and  clearing  houses  for  all  the  people. 

That  in  the  course  of  time  (probably  within  fifty  years)  natural 
money  will  put  all  business  on  a cash  basis. 

That  in  a like  period  the  interest  rate  for  property  loans  will  fall 
to  one  or  two  per  cent,  and  probably  will  disappear  from  money  loans. 

That  natural  money  will  enable  the  government  to  take  over  all  the 
land  and  all  the  privately  owned  public  utilities  on  terms  very  liberal  to 
present  owners  without  issuing  a bond  and  without  hardship  or  injustice. 

That  it  will  enable  the  government  to  build  during  the  same  period 
a million  miles  of  highway  at  a cost  of  $10,000  the  mile. 

To  irrigate  and  drain  a large  proportion  of  the  area  needing  irriga- 
tion and  drainage. 

To  develop  tens  of  millions  of  horse  power  from  water  and  dis- 
tribute it  throughout  the  country. 

To  develop  internal  water  ways  on  a scale  hitherto  unattempted  and 
undreamed  of. 

That  it  will  raise  wages  and  end  strikes  and  lockouts. 

That  it  will  establish  natural  wages  and  secure  absolute  equity  as 
between  employers  and  employees. 

That  it  will  pay  off  the  government  debt  and  make  future  debt 
impossible. 

That  it  will  soon  become  the  money  system  of  the  world  and  abolish 

war. 

That  it  will  end  all  agitation  and  dissatisfaction,  and  bring  all  now 
discordant  classes  into  harmonious  cooperation,  inaugurating  an  era  of 
progress  and  prosperity  such  as  the  world  has  not  even  conceived  of. 

These  seemingly  astounding  proposals  are  to  be  effected  by  con- 
forming to  the  natural  law  of  money  which  the  author  sets  forth  in  a 
clear  and  concise  form. 

The  book  is  not  a dry  treatise  on  economies,  but  a brilliant,  inter- 
esting and  novel  presentation  of  fundamental  truths  affecting  our  finan- 
cial, industrial  and  social  problems,  and  is  replete  with  human  interest. 

The  plan  removes  all  causes  of  apprehension  and  unrest,  har- 
monizes the  seemingly  irreconcilable  differences  between  the  many  and 
the  few,  assures  to  everyone  the  just  reward  of  his  endeavor  and  estab- 
lishes relations  of  permanent  friendship  between  capital  and  labor. 

If  you  wish  to  be  in  touch  with  progressive  economic  and  humani- 
tarian thought,  you  must  read 

NATURAL  MONEY  THE  PEACEFUL  SOLUTION 
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with  this  institution  to  assume  the  general 
management  of  the  Bank  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

— A branch  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada 
has  been  opened  at  Roland,  Man.,  with  W. 
R.  Bell  as  acting  manager. 

— It  is  reported  that  the  Bank  of  British 
North  America  will  erect  a large  new  bank 
building  at  the  branch  in  Edmonton. 

— D.  J.  Barker,  chief  accountant  of  the 
Bank  of  Montreal,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  general  manager,  H.  V.  Mere- 
dith. 

— W.  H.  Wood  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager at  the  Moose  Jaw  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

— A branch  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has 
been  opened  in  Calgary,  to  be  known  as  the 
East  End  Branch,  under  the  management  of 
I.  G.  Peirson. 

— For  many  years  connected  with  the  Im- 
perial Bank,  A.  L.  Nunns,  since  1905  man- 


ager at  Calgary,  has  retired  from  business 
and  will  reside  in  England.  A.  R.  B. 
Hearn,  now  at  Brandon,  Man.,  has  been 
chosen  to  succeed  him. 

— A branch  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 
has  been  opened  at  Fort  William.  L.  G. 
Irons,  late  manager  of  the  branch  at  Jacket 
River,  N.  B.,  has  been  appointed  the  new 
manager.  Offices  of  the  branch  will  be  on 
Victoria  avenue,  in  the  premises  recently 
vacated  by  the  Royal  Bank. 

— Changes  in  the  staff  of  the  Sterling 
Bank  are  as  follows:  R.  W.  M.  Thomson, 
late  accountant  at  Cornwall,  has  been  ap- 
pointed acting  manager  at  L’Original 
branch.  M.  J.  R.  Carr  takes  the  position 
vacated  at  Cornwall  by  Mr.  Thomson.  J. 
A.  MacArthur,  late  accountant  at  the  To- 
ronto branch,  has  been  appointed  manager 
at  the  Port  Stanley  branch. 

— John  F.  Mallon,  who  resigned  from  the 
Home  Bank  of  Canada  in  Toronto  six  years 
ago  owing  to  ill  health,  has  resumed  active 
duty  and  takes  charge  of  the  Queen  East 
and  Ontario  St.  branch  in  Toronto. 
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A BANK  CASHIER- AN  IDEA— ITS  DEVELOPMENT 


By  W.  A.  Wright 


TX71TH  a pile  of  notes  before  him  a 
* " bank  cashier  sat  at  his  desk  one 
morning  figuring  interest.  It  was  ap- 
parent from  his  meditative  manner,  as 
he  paused  now  and  again  with  pencil 
poised  in  an  attitude  of  abstraction, 
that  his  mind  was  occupied  with  some- 


C.  A.  Meilicke 

PRESIDENT  MEILICKE  CALCULATOR 
COMPANY 


thing  else  beside  the  task  of  the  mo- 
ment. Presently  he  pushed  back  the 
papers  and  straightened  up  in  his 
chair,  alert  with  the  thrill  of  a dawning 
idea.  Looking  over  the  room  he  saw 
a dozen  or  more  clerks  busy  figuring 
over  the  day’s  business,  and  as  he 
watched  them  a grim  smile  of  determi- 
nation played  upon  his  lips. 

The  idea,  hitherto  vague  and  indefir 
nite,  was  taking  definite  form.  Here 
am  I and  every  other  employee  in  this 
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bank,  he  reflected,  fagging  our  brains 
and  wasting  our  time  in  figuring  prob- 
lems that  have  been  solved  for  the  same 
answers  a hundred  times  before.  Pos- 
sibly I myself  have  computed  the  in- 
terest on  quantities  of  notes  identical  to 
these  I have  just  been  working  on.  If 
I only  had  those  answers  handy  now, 
he  thought,  I wouldn’t  have  to  fag  my 
brain  and  waste  time  doing  this  men- 
tal work  over  again.  Deep  thinking 
had  removed  the  smile  from  his  face. 
The  situation,  as  he  analyzed  it,  was 
this — mathematics  is  an  exact  science. 
The  answer  to  a problem  is  either  cor- 
rect or  incorrect.  If  it  is  correct  and 
available  it  can  be  used  whenever  an 
answer  to  that  problem  is  needed.  This 
fact  was  evident.  A problem  once 
solved  should  not  need  to  be  solved 
again. 

This  thought  filled  his  mind  all  day. 
When  he  left  the  bank  that  evening  he 
was  determined  to  create  some  means 
of  having  these  correct  answers  when 
and  wherever  he  needed  them.  More 
thinking  followed  and  a deal  of  hard 
work.  The  result  was  a machine  that 
furnished  him  the  answers  to  all  in- 
terest problems  after  he  had  calculated 
the  time.  But  he  wasn’t  satisfied;  what 
he  wanted  was  a machine  to  do  all  the 
work,  not  part  of  it.  Perseverance  and 
work  accomplished  the  desired  result — 
a machine  that  would  compute  interest, 
calculate  time,  detect  holidavs  and  give 
maturity  date  with  a simple  turn  of  a 
wheel. 

The  device  was  so  practical  that  the 
Meilicke  Calculator  Company  was  or- 
ganized with  a capital  of  $25,000,  with 
C.  A.  Meilicke — the  cashier — at  its 
head.  The  new  company  manufactured 
machines  and  placed  them  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  so  successful  were  they  that 
the  company  wras  reincorporated  in 
April  of  this  year  into  a $300,000  cor- 
poration, Mr.  Meilicke  still  retaining 
control  and  management  of  the  new  cor- 
poration, J.  M.  Taite,  secretary , E.  G. 
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J.  Meilicke,  vice-president,  and  W.  A. 
Wright,  sales  manager. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
rapidly  expanding  business,  the  com- 
pany has  recently  moved  from  its 
former  quarters  in  the  People’s  Gas 
Building  into  a much  larger  suite  of 
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rooms  in  the  same  building,  and  is 
gradually  extending  its  sales  organ- 
ization to  include  this  country  and  prac- 
tically every  civilized  country  in  the 
world. 

The  Meilicke  Calculator  is  truly  a 
wonderful  machine.  It  is  not  intended 
to  displace  the  man  with  brains  but  to 
free  him  from  mental  drudgery,  and  to 
increase  his  brain  productiveness  three 
or  four  times  over.  The  old  tedious 
brain-racking,  energy-consuming,  time- 
wasting,  error-producing,  money-losing 
methods  of  calculating  interest  belong 
to  the  past.  They  are  not  of  to-day. 
The  Meilicke  Calculator,  in  taking  pre* 
cedence  over  the  old  methods,  puts  the 
burden  of  the  work,  not  on  the  human 
brain,  but  on  the  machine,  where  it  be- 
longs. 

In  every  interest  problem  there  are 
two  elements:  First,  time;  second,  in- 
terest. By  other  methods  than  the 


Meilicke  Calculator  the  time  must  be 
computed  as  a separate  and  preliminary 
operation  before  you  can  begin  to  com- 
pute interest.  The  new — the  machine 
way — actually  eliminates  the  element 
of  time,  but  the  answer  in  days  is  there 
if  desired. 

In  a problem  like  the  following:  Note 
for  $700,000 — dated  Nov.  11,  1911,  due 
to-day — bearing  interest  at  five  per 
cent.,  a Meilicke  operator,  taking  a 
single  date — November  11,  191 1,  as  his 
cue,  gives  the  hand  wheel  a slight  turn 
to  bring  up  that  particular  date,  and 
reads  his  answer.  The  answer  in  days 
is  there  if  desired.  The  machine  com- 
putes interest  on  the  365-day  basis  with 
as  much  ease  and  simplicity  and  with  as 
great  and  even  greater  economy  of  time. 

There  are  fifty-two  Saturdays  and 
fifty-two  Sundays  and  about  fourteen 
holidays  in  the  year — a total  of  118 
days,  or  about  one-third  of  a year,  so 
that  about  one-third  of  the  paper  made 
out,  regardless  of  holidays,  will  fall 
on  a holiday,  and  interest  should  be 
figured  from  one  to  three  days  beyond 
maturity  date.  The  Meilicke  by  auto- 
matically detecting  the  holidays,  in- 
sures the  collection  of  interest  for  the 
e.vtra  days  included  on  their  account. 

The  chances  for  error  in  calculating 
interest  by  ordinary  methods  are  great- 
er and  losses  are  frequent  and  inevi- 
table. 
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Mental  calculations  are  uncertain,  un- 
reliable, and  require  constant  proving. 
The  Meilicke  Calculator  is  positive,  in- 
fallible and  saves  the  time  and  human 
energy  otherwise  employed  in  checking 
results.  The  utter  simplicity  of  the  ma- 
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chine  eliminates  the  possibility  of  in- 
tricate mechanism  getting  nut  of  order 
and  giving  erroneous  results. 

Just  as  men  are  fitted  for  certain 
lines  of  work  and  specialize  along  those 
lines,  so  it  has  worked  out  to  re  nark- 
able  advantage  in  the  use  of  labor- 


saving  devices  that  will  do  & certain 
work  well.  The  Meilicke  Calculator  is 
proving  no  exception  to  the  rule  and  it 
is  only  a question  of  time  when  every 
progressive  institution  with  interest 
computations  to  make  will  recognize  the 
value  of  its  specialized  services. 
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AN  EVENTFUL  PERIOD 


Jj*EW  periods  of  equal  length  in  re- 
cent years  have  been  filled  with 
so  many  stirring  events  as  have  hap- 
pened within  the  last  sixty  days.  Here 
at  home  an  attempt  has  been  made 
upon  the  life  of  an  ex-President;  the 
Vice-President — who  was  also  a prom- 
inent banker  in  his  home  city  of  Utica, 
New  York — has  passed  away;  a na- 
tional election  has  taken  place,  result- 
ing in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Republican  party  and  the  elevation  of 
a Democrat  to  the  Presidency  for  the 
third  time  since  Lincoln  was  elected 
in  I860,  and  the  probability  of  both 
a House  and  Senate  in  political  ac- 
cord with  the  new  President.  In  Spain, 
the  Prime  Minister  has  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin.  The  Ottoman 
Power,  frequently  described  as  an 
army  encamped  in  Europe,  without 
having  time  to  heal  its  wounds  received 
in  the  conflict  with  Italy,  was  confront- 
ed by  the  Balkan  States  in  arms,  rap- 
idly marching  on  Constantinople  itself. 
Between  these  States  and  Turkey  a 
fierce  and  bloody  war  has  been  waged, 
filled  with  the  ghastliest  and  most  fear- 
ful characteristics  of  human  slaughter 
— butchery,  starvation  and  plague — 
resulting  in  what  appears  to  be  the 
complete  humiliation  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  Just  what  the  war  is  about 
does  not  clearly  appear,  though  it  was 
caused,  no  doubt,  by  troubles  of  long 
standing. 

Hardly  less  important  than  these 
striking  occurrences  is  the  rise  of  a new 


political  party  to  a commanding  posi- 
tion in  our  affairs,  the  rapid  growth  in 
the  Socialistic  vote,  and  the  apparently 
sure  and  steady  march  of  the  cause  of 
female  suffrage  toward  success.  The 
latter  incident,  instead  of  merely  multi- 
plying the  vote  as  many  assume,  may 
have  tremendous  significance  in  shap- 
ing our  future  legislation.  Women  are 
taking  up  the  study  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  with  a zest  that  fore- 
shadows a most  important  influence  on 
the  history  of  legislation  in  this  coun- 
try once  they  get  to  voting  in  large 
numbers  in  many  States,  as  now  ap- 
pears to  be  a certainty  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Amid  all  these  striking  and  even 
startling  occurrences  the  financial  and 
banking  situation  has  remained  remark- 
ably calm.  The  war  between  Turkey 
and  the  Balkan  States  did  cause  some 
fear  of  a general  European  outbreak, 
but  even  such  an  appalling  possibility 
as  that  has  not  served  to  mar  the  pre- 
vailing tranquillity  of  the  world's 
money  markets. 

The  situation  at  home  is  one  of  quiet 
strength  and  a tendency  toward  *a  grad- 
ual expansion  of  trade. 

Since  reaction  is  equal  to  action,  but 
in  the  opposite  direction,  it  would  be 
logical  to  expect  that  for  a time  the 
world  will  settle  down  to  the  pursuits 
of  peace,  and  that  things  will  move 
along  a trifle  less  rapidly  than  they 
have  in  the  sixty  days  just  closed. 
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NATIONAL  LAND-MORTGAGE 
BANKS 

f \ NE  of  the  live  subjects  discussed 
by  the  recent  Conference  of  Gov- 
ernors related  to  the  proposal  to  in- 
troduce into  this  country  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  European  cooperative 
credit  systems,  and  to  provide  for  the 
formation  of  land-mortgage  banks.  A 
preliminary  report  on  these  matters 
has  been  issued  by  the  Division  of  In- 
formation of  the  State  Department  at 
Washington,  containing  a most  valua- 
ble report  on  “Land  and  Agricultural 
Credit  in  Europe/’  prepared  by  Hon. 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  American  Ambas- 
sador to  France.  His  report  should 
be  carefully  studied  by  bankers  and 
all  others  interested  in  improving  our 
land-credit  facilities,  for  it  contains  a 
concise  yet  very  complete  description 
of  various  cooperative  credit  associa- 
tions and  land-mortgage  banks  of 
Europe. 

In  transmitting  Ambassador  Her- 
rick’s report.  President  Taft  says: 

“For  some  months  past,  at  my  di- 
rection, the  Department  of  State, 
through  its  diplomatic  officers  in  Eu- 
rope, has  been  engaged  in  an  investi- 
gation of  the  agricultural  credit  sys- 
tems in  operation  in  certain  of  the  Eu- 
ropean countries.  Although  the  inves- 
tigation is  still  under  way,  a preliminary 
report  has  been  submitted,  together 
with  the  recommendations  of  Ambassa- 
dor Myron  T.  Herrick  in  connection 
with  my  proposal  to  adopt  this  system 
in  the  United  States. 

“A  study  of  these  reports  and  of  the 
recommendations  of  Ambassador  Her- 
rick, which  I am  sending  you,  con- 
vinces me  of  the  adaptability  to  Ameri- 
can conditions  of  the  cooperative-credit 
plan  as  set  forth  in  the  organization 
of  the  Raiffeisen  banks  of  Germany. 
The  establishment  and  conduct  of  such 
banks,  however,  are  matters  for  State 


control.  I suggest,  also,  the  establish- 
ment of  land-mortgage  banks  under 
State  charters  and  the  formation  of 
cooperative  mortgage-bond  societies 
along  the  lines  of  the  Landschaften  so- 
cieties of  Germany,  provided  that  uni- 
form State  legislation  can  be  secured  to 
govern  their  organization  and  opera- 
tion. As  a later  step  I favor  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  by  Congress  permitting 
the  organization  of  national  land-mort- 
gage banks,  to  be  operated  under  strict 
Government  supervision,  with  the  pow- 
er to  guarantee  and  market  the  guaran- 
teed debenture  bonds  of  the  State  land- 
mortgage  banks  or  cooperative  societies. 
I recommend  for  your  consideration 
the  report  and  recommendations  of  Am- 
bassador Herrick,  now  published  by 
the  Department  of  State  for  general 
distribution.  This  report  should  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  everyone  inter- 
ested in  the  problem  of  agricultural 
finance,  and,  indeed,  of  all  persons  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.” 


BELL  SYSTEM  PENSION  FUND 

ANNOUNCEMENT  was  made  re- 
cently by  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  that 
$10,000,000  would  be  available  on 
January  1 for  the  175,000  employees 
of  the  Bell  system  and  associated  in- 
terests as  a fund  for  pensions,  sick 
benefits  and  insurance.  The  fund  will 
be  made  up  from  year  to  year  by  ap- 
propriations by  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  and  as- 
sociated companies,  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  and  the  Western 
Electric  Company. 

This  statement  was  made  by  the  com- 
pany: 


“The  plan  for  the  distribution  of 
this  fund  has  been  characterized  as  the 
most  liberal,  comprehensive  and  ideal 
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ever  inaugurated.  President  T.  N. 
Vail  has  provided  combined  benefits 
for  superannuation,  sickness,  accident 
and  death  for  an  industrial  army  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  standing 
army  of  the  United  States. 

“This  provision  is  made  entirely  at 
the  expense  of  the  various  companies 
interested,  without  contributions  of  any 
kind  from  the  employees  themselves. 
The  application  of  these  varied  bene- 
fits will  be  strictly  democratic  and  will 
be  for  the  benefit  of  all  employees  of 
every  rank.*  The  plan  will  provide  for 
free  change  of  employment  from  one 
company  to  another,  with  full  credit 
for  combined  terms  of  service. 

“The  Bell  system  and  associated  in- 
terests provide  employment  for  about 
175,000  people;  of  this  number,  130,- 
000  are  employees  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone System.  The  total  yearly  pay 
for  the  whole  group  is  about  $115,000,- 
000,  something  over  $80,000,000  being 
paid  out  in  wages  by  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone System  alone.” 

The  provision  being  made  by  the 
great  industrial  corporations  for  the 
welfare  of  their  employees  is  one 
of  the  significant  developments  of 
our  times.  Whether  these  provisions 
are  made  on  humanitarian  grounds 
alone,  or  whether  they  are  done  purely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  companies  con- 
cerned, or  whether — as  is  most  likely 
— the  action  arises  from  a combina- 
tion of  selfish  and  humanitarian  mo- 
tives, the  result  to  the  employees  is 
sure  to  be  beneficial. 

As  enlightenment  spreads  among 
employees  and  employers,  no  doubt 
there  will  be  a mutual  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  on  the  one  hand  there 
should  be  the  most  loyal  and  efficient 
service  and  on  the  other  hand  the  most 
liberal  compensation  and  the  fairest 
treatment.  This  enlightened  policy  is 
already  being  pursued  by  many  of  the 
great  corporations.  Whatever  may  be 


said  of  these  great  corporations,  they 
are  really  under  the  necessity  of  deal- 
ing justly  with  their  employees,  for 
their  very  size  makes  them  a conspic- 
uous object  of  criticism  if  they  follow 
a different  course.  It  would  be  com- 
forting to  believe  that  the  big  corpora- 
tions in  making  better  provision  for 
the  welfare  of  their  employees  are 
not  moved  to  do’  so  by  the  fear  of 
hostile  criticism,*  and  that  they  are  not 
prompted  wholly  by  selfish  motives. 

There  was  published  in  this  Maga- 
zine last  month  an  article  showing 
how  the  banks  are  handling  the  pen- 
sion problem.  As  the  number  of 
great  banks  increases,  the  matter  of 
bank  pensions  will  call  for  more  and 
more  attention. 

The  action  of  the  Bell  Company  in 
liberally  providing  for  the  care  of  its 
employees  is  wholly  commendable. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  BANKING  SYSTEM 

"C'VERY  ten  years  the  Bank  Act  in 
Canada  comes  up  for  revision  and 
amendment.  The  result  of  this  policy 
on  the  part  of  our  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive northern  neighbor  is  to  keep 
the  laws  relating  to  banking  up  to  the 
needs  of  the  times. 

We  don’t  do  things  quite  so  well  in 
this  country.  For  example,  the  fees 
paid  by  banks  for  examinations  is  based 
upon  their  capital  and  surplus.  Now, 
in  many  cases,  the  business  of  the  banks 
has  grown  enormously  and  their  capi- 
tal and  surplus  may  have  grown  but 
little.  There  are  many  defects  in 
purely  administrative  measures  relating 
to  the  national  banks,  pointed  out  by 
practically  every  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  for  perhaps  a quarter  of  a 
century,  but  Congress  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  correcting  these  admitted  de- 
fects. 
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Perhaps  if  we  cannot  overhaul  our 
banking  system  once  in  ten  years,  we 
may  at  least  do  so  once  in  half  a cen- 
tury. Next  year  will  mark  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  national  banking 
System,  and  it  certainly  would  seem  to 
be  an  opportune  time  to  remedy  the  sys- 
tem’s admitted  defects  (which  are  few 
compared  with  its  numerous  excellent 
features)  and  reshape  it  in  accordance 
with  the  great  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  our  business  life  since  the 
system  was  inaugurated  fifty  years  ago. 
At  that  time  there  may  have  been  little 
need  of  American  banks  in  foreign 
countries,  but  in  the  view  of  many  well- 
informed  persons  it  would  be  found 
highly  beneficial  to  our  trade  now  if 
branches  of  the  great  and  strong  na- 
tional banks  could  be  established 
abroad. 

The  announcement  made  a short  time 
ago  that  The  Bankers  Magazine 
would  issue  early  next  year  a number 
devoted  to  the  progress  of  the  national 
banks  in  the  last  half  century  and  the 
concurrent  development  of  State  banks, 
savings  banks  and  trust  companies,  ha» 
been  received  with  great  interest  by 
the  bankers  of  the  country.  Many  of 
them  have  written  to  the  Magazine 
expressing  their  views  as  to  what  legis- 
lative and  other  measures  are  required 
to  put  our  banking  machinery  on  a 
more  efficient  footing. 

While  we  shall  not  anticipate  their 
views,  we  have  no  doubt  that  when  they 
are  all  collated  and  published  it  will  be 
found  that  the  chief  defects  in  our 
banking  system  are  not  attributable  to 
the  individual  banks,  which  as  a whole 
are  managed  with  a high  degree  of  skill 
and  integrity,  but  that  weaknesses  arise 
from  the  want  of  some  efficient  means 
of  coordinating  our  scattered  bank 
units  so  that  they  will  all  work  more 
unitedly,  when  necessary,  for  the  com- 
mon good,  instead  of  each  bank  being 
compelled  as  now  to  act  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  its  own  interest. 


A careful  survey  of  banking  prog- 
ress in  the  last  fifty  years  will  doubt- 
less show  great  improvement  in  bank- 
ing in  this  country.  Bankers’  associa- 
tions were  practically  unknown  in  the 
United  States  fifty  years  ago.  What  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  this  respect 
alone,  nearly  every  State  now  having  a 
strong  and  numerous  association,  while 
the  American  Bankers’  Association  has 
risen  to  a position  of  great  usefulness 
and  power.  The  trust  company  devel- 
opment in  the  real  sense  of  that  term 
dates  back  much  less  than  fifty  years. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  banks  are 
making  a better  record  for  safety  and 
service  than  ever  before,  that  the  bank- 
er himself  has  changed  and  has  become 
more  and  more  closely  associated  with 
the  welfare  of  his  community. 

A survey  of  the  development  of 
banking  in  the  United  States  in  the 
past  half  century  ought  to  prove  in- 
structive and  valuable  in  providing  for 
that  readjustment  of  our  banking  ma- 
chinery which  cannot  be  much  longer 
delayed. 


THE  DEMOCRACY'S  GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY 

ALTHOUGH  Governor  Wilson  re- 
ceived fewer  votes  than  were  cast 
for  his  two  chief  opponents  taken  to- 
gether, his  heavy  preponderance  in  the 
electoral  college,  and  the  fact  that  the 
House  and  perhaps  the  Senate  also  will 
be  in  accord  with  him  politically,  give 
him  an  extraordinary  prestige  in  enter- 
ing upon  the  Presidency.  It  is  prob- 
ably true — in  fact,  it  is  certainly  true — 
that  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Wilson  has 
caused  far  less  regret  than  would  have 
been  experienced  (except  by  their  own 
partisans)  had  either  Mr.  Taft  or 
Colonel  Roosevelt  been  successful. 
Between  the  supporters  of  these  two 
gentlemen  great  bitterness  of  feeling 
has  arisen,  which  may  make  the  breach 
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in  the  Republican  ranks  a lasting  one. 
The  practical  problem  before  the  Re- 
publican managers  is  how  to  regain  the 
public  confidence  which  has  been  lost. 

Governor  Wilson  has  great  opportu- 
nities of  public  service  before  him. 
No  one,  we  suppose,  questions  the  lofti- 
ness of  his  aims  and  his  sincere  desire 
to  serve  the  people.  Whether  his  poli- 
cies will  do  what  he  himself  expects  for 
them,  remains  to  be  seen. 

There  is  one  measure  that  cannot  too 
soon  and  earnestly  be  considered  by  the 
President  and  his  advisers  with  a view 
to  securing  right  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. We  refer  to  a measure  for 
safeguarding  the  country's  banking 
and  credit  system.  The  opportunity 
which  now  belongs  to  the  Democracy 
was  open  to  the  Republicans  almost 
constantly  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
but  they  did  nothing  effectual,  although 
the  Republican  party  is  entitled  to  great 
credit  in  preserving  the  gold  standard 
from  the  assaults  made  upon  it  by  the 
Democracy  under  Mr.  Bryan's  leader- 
ship. 

The  country  seems  to  be  entering 
upon  an  era  of  great  expansion.  This 
expansion  needs  wise  restraint  at  some 
points  and  at  some  times ; at  other 
points  and  other  times  it  just  as  surely 
needs  the  means  of  going  along  with- 
out hindrance.  Our  banking  and  credit 
systems  are  poorly  shaped  to  perform 
either  of  these  services.  To  so  adjust 
our  banking  system  that  it  will  ade- 
quately serve  legitimate  requirements 
and  place  a check  upon  undue  expan- 
sion, that  is  the  problem  which  the  tri- 
umphant Democracy  finds  itself  called 
upon  to  work  out  without  delay.  For 
it  is  not  improbable  that  this  matter 
may  at  any  time  become  one  of  the 
gravest  importance. 

The  providing  of  a scientific  bank- 
ing and  currency  system  would  be  one 
of  the  highest  services  which  the  Demo- 
cratic party  could  perform  for  the 
people  of  this  country. 


FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF 
CLEARING-HOUSES 

AXTITH  the  great  growth  of  banking 
in  the  United  States  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  clearing-houses 
and  the  extension  of  their  functions,  the 
question  arises  whether  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  place  the  clearing-houses  of 
the  country  under  Federal  regulation. 
It  may  not  be  clear  that  Congress  has 
power  to  enact  legislation  of  this  kind. 
But  it  probably  has  power  to  legislate 
in  regard  to  membership  of  national 
banks  in  clearing-house  associations.  In 
fact,  at  least  one  such  statute  already 
exists.  Some  years  ago  the  banks  of 
New  York  decided  against  counting 
silver  certificates  as  a part  of  their  legal 
reserves,  but  Congress  being  then  in  a 
mood  to  “do  something  for  silver," 
promptly  passed  an  act  forbidding  any 
national  bank  from  being  a member  of 
a clearing-house  whose  rules  prohibited 
the  counting  of  silver  certificates  as  a 
part  of  the  lawful  money  reserves. 

In  the  act  of  March  31,  1908,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Aldrich- Vreeland 
Act,  provision  was  made  for  the  banks 
forming  themselves  into  groups  to  be 
known  as  national  currency  associations. 
Possibly  Congress  might  prescribe  that 
national  banks  should  form  themselves 
into  associations  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  issuing  currency  but  for  re- 
deeming their  checks  and  for  establish- 
ing a system  of  bank  examination. 
Manifestly,  if  such  legislation  could  be 
enacted  for  the  national  banks,  the 
State  banks  would  generally  come  into 
the  organization  voluntarily. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  our  banking  system  might 
be  thus  unified  through  an  improve- 
ment of  the  existing  clearing-house  as- 
sociations, and  their  coordination  in 
acting  for  the  general  protection  of  the 
country's  banking  and  credit  system. 

The  Aldrich- Vreeland  national  cur- 
rency associations  were  to  be  formed 
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primarily  for  the  issue  of  emergency 
currency,  but  does  any  banker  believe 
that  this  is  now  the  principal  object 
for  which  the  banks  should  be  bound  to- 
gether? The  redemption  of  checks 
through  the  clearing-house  is  more  im- 
portant even  than  the  issue  and  redemp- 
tion of  currency,  and  the  supervision 
of  banks  through  clearing-house  exam- 
ination is  a matter  of  growing  import- 
ance. Not  a few  of  the  clearing-houses 
to-day,  unregulated  as  they  are,  have 
aroused  the  hostility  of  certain  banks 
and  of  the  public  at  large.  The  fol- 
lowing dispatch  from  Pittsburgh,  un- 
der date  of  November  15,  is  a case  in 
point: 

“James  H.  Beal,  counsel  for  the 
Mellon  National  Bank,  the  Farmers' 
Deposit  National  Bank  and  the  Lincoln 
National  Bank  of  this  city,  charged 
in  court  to-day  that  the  Pittsburgh 
Clearing-House  Association  was  oper- 
ating in  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust act. 

“Recently  the  banks  named  filed  an 
action  against  the  seventeen  other  bank 
members  of  the  clearing-house  associa- 
tion, seeking  to  restrain  the  association 
from  enforcing  a resolution  which  em- 
powered it  to  regulate  exchanges,  fix 
rates  on  drafts  and  collections,  regulate 
payment  of  interest  on  deposits,  and 
imposing  given  penalties  for  failures 
to  obey  the  resolution.  The  association 
demurred  and  replying,  said  it  was  to 
promote  sound  and  prudent  banking 
that  the  resolution  had  been  passed. 

“In  replying  to  the  demurrer,  Attor- 
ney Beal  declared  that  the  association 
was  usurping  the  functions  of  the  direc- 
torate of  the  individual  bank  members. 
4I  cannot  invoke  the  Federal  law/  he 
said,  ‘but  I can  ask  this  court  to  restrain 
the  defendants  from  carrying  out  a pur- 
pose which  would  make  the  plaintiffs 
amenable  to  the  Federal  law  for  violat- 
ing the  Sherman  anti-trust  act.'  ” 

Attempts  have  been  made  at  New 


York  and  New  Orleans  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  take  action  against  the 
clearing-houses  on  grounds  similar  to 
those  stated  above.  It  has  been  claimed, 
moreover,  that  some  of  the  clearing- 
house organizations  are  not  democratic, 
but  that  they  are  run  by  a financial 
oligarchy  and  that  the  smaller  banks 
have  little  show  in  their  management. 
Whether  this  allegation  be  true  or  not, 
it  is  apparent  that  some  of  the  clearing- 
house associations  contrive  to  keep  the 
run  of  affairs  perpetually  in  the  hands 
of  a few  institutions.  This  course  is 
defended  by  those  responsible  for  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a necessary  pre- 
caution to  ensure  careful  management 
of  the  banks. 

As  is  well  known,  the  customs  of 
clearing-houses  vary  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  their  statistics  wholly  mis- 
leading. For  instance,  one  clearing- 
house will  report  as  its  clearings  the 
amount  of  checks  taken  to  the  clearing- 
house, while  others  will  report  both  the 
cheeks  taken  to  and  from  the  clearing- 
house. In  other  words,  when  trying  to 
make  comparisons,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  figures  of  some  clearing- 
houses would  be  cut  in  half  if  they 
were  reporting  on  the  same  basis  as 
others. 

But  the  chief  incentive  for  consider- 
ing whether  the  clearing-houses  might 
not  advantageously  be  brought  under 
Federal  law  lies  in  the  fact  that  here,, 
perhaps,  is  to  be  found  the  true  and 
logical  solution  of  our  complex  bank- 
ing problem.  WTe  know  it  is  claimed 
that  there  is  not  that  substantial  iden- 
tity of  interest  between  the  clearing- 
houses of  different  sections  that  would 
cause  them  to  coalesce.  But  is  not  the 
impelling  force  toward  unity  practically 
the  same  whether  the  union  be  effected 
through  a central  bank  or  through  the 
affiliation  of  the  clearing-houses?  What, 
in  either  case,  compels  the  banks  to  get 
together?  Is  it  not  the  desire  to  place 
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themselves  in  a position  where  they  can 
better  serve  their  customers  and  protect 
themselves?  And  does  that  motive  not 
exist  to  precisely  the  same  extent 
whether  the  instrumentality  employed 
for  making  it  effective  be  a central  bank 
or  an  affiliation  of  clearing-houses? 

A central  bank  seems  politically  im- 
practicable, but  it  does  not  seem  impos- 
sible to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Congress 
to  some  proposal  that  would  make  the 
clearing-houses  of  the  country  more  ef- 
ficient, and  that  would  unite  them  to 
the  extent  necessary  for  conserving  the 
common  commercial  and  financial  inter- 
ests of  the  country. 


POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS  NOT 
PAYING 

DE PORTS  from  Washington  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  paternalistic 
postal  savings  banks  are  not  paying 
their  way.  In  other  words,  if  this  re- 
port is  true,  the  people  who  have  no 
money  in  the  postal  savings  banks  will 
be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have.  And  what  is  the  obj  ect  of  it  all  ? 
Why,  simply  this : That  the  Government 
may  run  a savings  bank  for  the  “ben- 
efit” of  the  ignorant  poor,  paying  them 
two  per  cent,  on  deposits  when  they 
could  get  three  and  one-half  or  four  per 
cent,  elsewhere.  What  is  the  use  of 
taxing  the  people  to  support  such  folly? 

It  is  claimed  that  when  the  deposits 
of  the  postal  savings  banks  pass  $100,- 
000,000  they  can  be  made  self-support- 
ing. But  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 
The  experience  of  the  postal  savings 
bank  in  Great  Britain  shows  that  even 
with  very  large  deposits  a deficit  may 
be  incurred  which  the  taxpayers  are 
called  on  to  meet. 

The  postal  savings  bank  scheme  has 
always  appeared  to  us  as  one  of  the 
shabbiest  proceedings  in  which  the 
United  States  ever  engaged.  The  truth 


was  that  the  national  banks  had  been 
loaded  up  with  some  $700,000,000  of 
United  States  bonds  which  they  would 
like  to  get  rid  of.  Clearly,  the  coura- 
geous thing  fpr  the  Government  to  have 
done  would  have  been  to  acknowledge 
that  these  bonds  were  issued  on  a false 
basis  and  to  have  provided  for  their 
refunding  into  three  per  cents.  But 
while  this  would  have  been  honest,  it 
might  have  been  bad  politics.  But  by 
establishing  the  postal  savings  banks 
and  providing  for  the  investment  of  de- 
posits in  these  bonds  a possible  escape 
from  this  dilemma  was  found.  The 
national  banks  would  be  relieved  of 
their  two  per  cents,  which  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  ignorant  foreigner. 
A truly  beautiful  plan,  all  to  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  guise  of  philan- 
thropy. It  is  a pity  that  the  United 
States  Government  should  ever  have 
gone  into  the  savings  bank  business,  be- 
cause there  are  already  plenty  of  sav- 
ings banks  just  as  safe  as  the  postal 
savings  banks.  If  the  foreigner  does 
not  know  that,  the  remedy  is  education, 
rather  than  taking  advantage  of  his 
ignorance  and  mulcting  him  two  per 
cent,  for  it. 


CREDIT  MEN  TO  WORK  IN  BE- 
HALF OF  BANKING  AND 
MONETARY  REFORM 

gUSINESS  men  are  at  last  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  an  interest  in 
currency  and  banking  reform,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  accompanying  circular 
letter  promulgated  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Credit  Men: 

“After  careful  consideration,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Credit  Men  has 
decided  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  bring 
about  a speedy  reform  in  our  banking 
and  monetary  system. 

“The  association  has  set  its  hand  to 
this  task  because  the  existing  system  is 
inefficient  and  always  fails  in  supporting 
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commercial  credit  during  periods  of  un- 
usual strain,  due  in  the  first  place  to 
the  inflexibility  of  banking  reserves, 
and  second  to  the  absence  of  relation 
between  the  demands  of  commerce  and 
our  currency  issues. 

“The  association  believes  that  if  a 
solution  is  not  found  and  put  into  ef- 
fect, this  country  will  again  be  visited 
by  a direful  period  of  waste  such  as 
characterized  the  panics  of  1893  and 
1907. 

“The  association  further  believes  that 
the  enormous  cost  of  the  experience 
which  the  business  men  of  the  country 
paid  during  those  years  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  awaken  all  to  the  fact  that  a 
crisis  such  as  we  passed  through  then 
cannot  possibly  be  prevented  under  our 
present  banking  and  monetary  system. 

“As  the  basis  of  a change  in  our 
laws,  there  must  be  cooperation  between 
banks  and  business  men,  this  coopera- 
tion to  be  nation  wide,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  country  shall  have  its  need- 
ful and  legitimate  banking  facilities  on 
absolutely  safe  lines. 

“The  association  will  make  persistent 
efforts  to  interest  its  great  business 
membership  in  this  subject,  with  a view 
to  drawing  out  expressions  of  opinion, 
and  bringing  about  intelligent,  well  di- 
rected action.  This  is  a service  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Credit  Men  feels 
that  it  owes  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try which,  to  so  large  an  extent,  is 
based  on  banking  credits.” 

This  pronunciamento  is  very  vague.  It 
may  mean  almost  anything,  or  it  may 
mean  nothing.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a 
preliminary  to  a “follow  up”  letter  ask- 
ing for  subscriptions  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  resuscitating  the  National 
Reserve  Association  plan. 

But  the  statement  above  made  is  true, 
that  “as  the  basis  of  a change  in  our 
laws  there  must  be  cooperation  between 
banks  and  business  men.”  The.  cur- 
rency and  banking  question,  after  all, 


is  largely  a business  question,  for  the 
breaking  down  of  our  credit  system  in 
time  of  panic  works  immense  injury  to 
business.  Even  the  inability  of  the 
banks,  in  ordinary  times,  to  supply 
credit  facilities  at  fair  rates  for  legi- 
timate trade  expansion  or  to  grow  and 
market  the  crops,  puts  a heavy  burden 
on  the  country's  production.  For  while 
advances  in  discount  rates  are  a benefi- 
cent means  of  checking  undue  speculation 
and  of  curtailing  over-expansion,  they 
are  harmful  if  imposed,  under  the  stress 
of  necessity,  upon  the  usual  trade  ac- 
tivities of  a country.  The  nations 
whose  industries  and  commerce  can  se- 
cure credit  at  the  cheapest  rate  have  an 
important  advantage  over  those  com- 
pelled to  pay  a higher  rate. 

But  of  course  the  most  serious  injury 
inflicted  on  American  production  and 
trade  by  our  imperfect  banking  and  cur- 
rency system  lies  not  merely  in  a high 
discount  rate  occasionally,  but  in  the 
fear  that  in  times  of  panic  discounting 
may  cease  altogether.  This  seriously 
cripples  commerce  and  industry,  and  in 
many  cases  results  in  irreparable  ruin. 

The  cooperation  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Credit  Men  in  working  for 
a better  banking  and  currency  system 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  bankers  and 
should  prove  of  immense  value. 


EDUCATION  FOR  BANK  CLERKS 

O word  of  praise  could  be  too 
strong  for  the  work  being  done 
under*  the  direction  of  George  E. 
Allen,  Educational  Director  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking,  in  train- 
ing the  younger  bankers  of  the  country 
for  a better  performance  of  their  duties. 
To  his  ability,  patience  and  energy  have 
been  due,  in  a very  large  measure,  the 
success  already  reached  by  this  educa- 
tional movement. 

We  have  heard  the  criticism  that  the 
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bank  clerks,  many  of  them  at  least, 
have  been  so  much  engrossed  in  the  en- 
tertainment features  offered  by  the  In- 
stitute chapters  that  they  have  neglected 
the  study  courses.  Among  bank  clerks 
as  among  other  classes  in  the  commu- 
nity will  be  found  some  who  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered 
them,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are 
very  many  others — indeed,  we  hope  the 
majority — who  eagerly  seize  the  chance 
of  Bettering  their  condition  which  the 
educational  course  of  the  Institute  af- 
fords. And  what  a chance  this  is ! As 
we  write  there  lie  on  our  table  the 
Chapter  Calendar  of  the  Boston  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Institute  of  Bank- 
ing for  September,  1912,  and  the  An- 
nouncement of  New  York  Chapter  for 
1912-1913.  These  outlines  of  courses 
of  study  are  remarkable  for  their  scope 
and  practical  character.  Certainly  it 
may  be  said  that  if  the  bank  clerks  of 
New  York  and  Boston  are  not  well 
trained  in  a knowledge  of  the  under- 
lying  principles  of  bank  work,  it  will 
be  their  own  fault.  And  the  work  be- 
ing done  in  New  York  and  Boston  goes 
forward  with  like  zeal  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  The  Seattle  Chapter  has 
just  laid  the  foundation  of  a fine  libra- 
ry on  banking  and  general  economic 
topics,  arid  from  various  sections  come 
reports  showing  that  the  younger  bank- 
ers are  realizing  the  need  of  the  educa- 
tional training  offered  by  the  Institute. 

Soon  the  certificates  of  proficiency 
issued  by  the  Institute  of  Banking  will 
come  to  be  recognized  here  as  are  the 
certificates  issued  by  similar  institutes 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Australia,  so 
that  the  bank  clerk  who  has  completed 
the  educational  course  will  have  a dis- 
tinct advantage  over  his  fellows  with- 
out that  training. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  say- 
ing that  the  American  banker  is  a grad- 
uate from  the  corner  grocery-store. 
This  statement  is  a gross  exaggeration, 
but  it  embodies  a truth,  namely,  that  as 


a rule  the  American  banker,  quite  as 
likely  as  not,  is  a successful  manufac- 
turer, merchant  or  farmer  rather  than 
a trained  banker.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  is  a qualification  not  to  be  de- 
spised ; but  this  business  knowledge, 
while  valuable  in  many  ways,  does  not 
furnish  that  acquaintance  with  banking 
science  which  is  all  but  indispensable  to 
the  sound  and  successful  conduct  of  a 
bank. 

Not  only  are  bankers  coming  to  rec- 
ognize the  value  of  proper  training  for 
those  who  compose  their  staffs,  but 
State  banking  departments  are  taking 
the  same  view,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  order  issued  recently  by  the 
Banking  Department  of  the  State  of 
Kansas : 

“All  cashiers  or  active  managing 
officers  of  new  or  old  State  banks  in 
Kansas  must  have  had  two  years'  previ- 
ous continual  experience  in  actual 
banking.  Their  record  of  this  two 
years’  experience  must  show  that  they 
were  persistently  faithful  in  their 
work. 

“After  having  had  two  years’  service, 
should  they  wish  to  serve  as  cashier  or 
active  managing  officer  of  a State  bank, 
they  will  be  granted  thirty  days  in 
which  to  prepare  themselves  for  an  ex- 
amination before  the  Board  of  Exami- 
nation of  the  Banking  Department  at 
Topeka,  which  will  occupy  three  days 
of  their  time.  They  will  be  examined 
upon  the  following  points:  The  Corpo- 
ration law  as  it  applies  to  banking  in 
Kansas,  the  Guaranty  law,  the  Negoti- 
able Instruments  law,  the  Kansas  bank- 
ing statutes,  and  the  practical  and  tech- 
nical points  of  everyday  banking. 

“The  standard  of  perfection  will 
consists  of  100  points.  Any  applicant 
who  may  receive  seventy  points  of 
merit,  or  more,  will  be  passed  by  the 
Examining  Board  as  successful,  and 
said  board  will  issue  a certificate  of  ap- 
proval of  the  applicant  as  managing 
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officer  of  a State  bank.  Should  he  fall 
below  seventy  points,  he  will  be  grant- 
ed any  additional  time  he  may  wish, 
not  exceeding  thirty  days,  to  prepare 
himself  for  a second  examination. 
Should  he  fall  below  seventy  points  in 
his  second  examination  he  will  be  re- 
jected by  the  board  for  one  year,  when 
he  will  again  be  eligible  for  examina- 
tion.” 

Possibly  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking  could  enlighten  Bank  Commis- 
sioner Dolley  as  to  where  some  young 
men  could  be  found  who  are  really 
competent  to  fill  any  jobs  that  may 
become  vacant  as  a result  of  his  or- 
der. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
bank  examiners  should  be  selected  only 
from  among  men  of  experience  who 
have  had  a training  similar  to  that  pre- 
scribed in  the  course  of  study  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking.  No 
doubt  in  time  those  who  hold  proficien- 
cy certificates  from  the  Institute  will  be 
given  preference  in  filling  such  posi- 
tions, just  as  they  will  have  first  call 
on  desirable  places  in  the  banks. 

Under  the  wise  and  earnest  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Allen  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Banking  is  performing  an  in- 
estimable service  to  the  cause  of  sound 
and  efficient  banking  in  this  country. 


PROPOSED  NATIONAL  BANKERS’ 
SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION 

AT  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers’  Association  at  De- 
troit, a resolution  was  offered  by 
Oliver  J.  Sands,  president  of  the 
American  National  Bank,  Richmond, 
Va.,  proposing  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Bankers’  Section  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Association.  The 
resolution  is  being  favorably  received 


by  many  national  banks  that  are  active 
members  of  the  association. 

A copy  of  the  proposed  resolution, 
and  a request  addressed  to  the  execu- 
tive council,  was  circulated  at  Detroit, 
and  in  a few  hours  was  signed  by  prac- 
tically every  one,  to  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented. Followihg  is  a copy  of  the 
paper  and  resolution: 

‘‘There  are  about  five  thousand  na- 
tional bank  members  of  the  American 
Bankers’  Association.  The  laws  gov- 
erning these  banks,  unlike  those  of  the 
State  institutions,  are  similar  and  the 
matters  of  interest  to  each  bank  are 
therefore  practically  the  same  through- 
out the  United  States. 

“There  are  many  distinctive  features 
of  greatest  concern  to  the  national 
banks  in  which  other  institutions  have 
only  a general  interest.  It  seems  to 
the  undersigned  most  desirable  and  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  there  should 
be  an  organization  of  the  national 
banks  of  this  country,  whose  scope 
shall  embrace  all  matters  relating  es- 
pecially to  work  which  may  be  of  in- 
terest and  advantage  to  members  of 
the  American  Bankers’  Association, 
which  properly  come  within  the  scope 
of  banks  chartered  under  the  Federal 
statutes. 

“There  are  numerous  questions 
which  can  never  be  taken  up  or  satis- 
factorily considered  by  a body  com- 
posed of  all  classes  of  banking  and 
kindred  institutions. 

“We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully 
ask  the  American  Bankers’  Association 
to  favorably  act  upon  a resolution  of- 
fered by  Oliver  J.  Sands  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  to  amend  the  constitution 
and  provide  for  a section  to  be  known 
as  ‘The  National  Banking  Section,*  to 
be  governed  and  controlled  by  the  as- 
sociation in  the  same  manner  as  other 
sections  now  authorized  under  section 
IX.  of  the  constitution. 

“Resolved,  That  article  nine  of  the 
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constitution  be  amended  by  addition  of 
a sub-section  after  sub-section  (*)  as 
follows: 

“A  National  Banking  Section  whose 
scope  shall  embrace  all  matters  relating 
to  institutions  chartered  under  the  stat- 
utes of  the  Federal  Government.” 

Mr.  Sands  bases  his  proposals  on 
the  following  considerations: 

“The  association  now  has  a member- 
ship of  over  13,000  banks  and  the  at- 
tendance at  annual  conventions  is  from 
three  to  four  thousand  delegates.  The 
proceedings  of  these  conventions  are 
published  complete  and  the  addresses 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to  the 
various  classes  of  banks  are  no  doubt 
carefully  perused  by  many  bankers 
who  do  not  attend  the  conventions. 
Many  of  the  members  are  interested  in 
the  discusssion  of  matters  relating  par- 
ticularly to  savings  banks ; others  to 
trust  companies,  and  a goodly  number 
to  questions  relating  to  the  ever-in- 
creasing functions  of  the  clearing-house. 
There  are,  however,  over  five  thousand 
national  banks  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, many  of  whom  are  from  towns 
and  cities  where  there  are  no  clearing- 
houses, so  they  are  not  directly  inter- 
ested in  that  section  of  the  association. 
It  is  impossible  to  properly  conduct  a 
convention,  and  the  business  through- 
out the  year,  of  a great  organization 
whose  members  are  all  in  one  general 
line  of  business,  but  in  different 
branches  of  the  profession,  in  any  sat- 
isfactory way  other  than  that  of  having 
separate  meetings  for  each  class  of 
bankers  and  the  getting  together  of 
the  whole  membership  at  one  or  more 
sessions  of  the  convention  to  discuss 
and  act  upon  matters  of  general  inter- 
est; in  other  words,  the  departmental 
idea  in  the  evolution  of  large  business, 
as  well  as  large  associations,  is  the  suc- 
cessful and  correct  one.  The  useful- 
ness of  an  association  of  this  charac- 
ter determines  its  permanence. 


“The  Trust  Company  and  other  sec- 
tions have  been  of  great  interest  to 
bankers  connected  with  that  line  of 
business.  At  Detroit  for  two  days 
there  were  hundreds  of  bankers  who 
were  not  directly  interested  in  any  mat- 
ter discussed  at  either  session  of  the 
three  sections,  and  went  away  from 
there  feeling  they  had  gotten  little 
from  the  convention,  whereas  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  sectional  meet- 
ings were  very  much  edified  and  left 
the  convention  feeling  that  the  pro- 
gramme had  been  one  of  unusual  inter- 
est. 

“The  practical  work  done  by  these 
sections  throughout  the  year  has  been 
of  vast  benefit  to  the  trust  company, 
savings  banks  and  clearing-house  mem- 
bers. 

“A  prominent  officer  of  the  associa- 
tion has  stated  that  he  is  in  favor  of 
sections,  he  believes  they  are  the  life 
and  salvation  of  any  large  organiza- 
tion and  hopes  that  the  council  will  ap- 
prove this  resolution. 

“The  national  banks  of  the  country 
represent  the  great  commercial  bank- 
ing interests  and  the  discussion  of  mat- 
ters of  peculiar  interest  to  commercial 
banking  should  be  of  great  educational 
value. 

“There  has  been  no  place  in  this  con- 
vention for  years  where  matters  of  in- 
timate relationship  between  the  depart- 
ment at  Washington  and  the  bankers, 
who  were  under  direct  supervision  of 
that  department,  could  be  discussed. 
We  hear  much  these  days  of  the  de- 
partment's attitude  in  the  matter  of 
supervision.  There  is  no  organization 
through  which  the  national  banks  of 
the  country  can  take  up  and  discuss 
plans  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  etc. 
The  National  Banking  Act  remains 
practically  the  same  as  when  it  was 
adopted  fifty  years  ago.  If  this  law 
is  to  remain  there  are  many  matters 
connected  with  it  the  discussion  of 
which  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
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those  banks  and  bankers  who  are  com- 
pelled to  serve  under  it,  but  of  only 
passing  interest  to  the  thousands  of 
bankers  not  chartered  under  Federal 
statutes. 

“The  various  State  associations  are, 
of  necessity,  made  up  of  this  same 
mixed  membership,  and  the  discussion 
of  matters  pertaining  particularly  to 
national  banks  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  more  or  less  academic  and  not 
of  such  general  interest  as  to  merit  the 
time  of  these  conventions. 

“It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  it 
is  most  fitting  that  the  national  banks 
of  this  country  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity that  a separate  section  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Association  would 
give  them  for  discussing  and  consider- 
ing matters  of  peculiar  interest  to 
banks  operating  under  Federal  stat- 
utes and  that  are  so  distinctive  in  their 
nature. 

“During  the  early  years  of  the  asso- 
ciation’s life  the  national  banks,  on  ac- 
count of  a larger  membership  in  the 
association,  dominated  the  affairs  of 
the  association.  In  the  past  few  years 
the  number  of  trust  companies  and 
other  banking  institutions  chartered  by 
the  States  have  so  largely  increased 
that  these  institutions,  with  the  private 
bankers,  largely  outnumber  the  nation- 
al banks  in  the  association. 

“It  is  believed  that  a large  number 
of  national  banks,  not  now  members  of 
the  association,  will  become  interested 
and  join  the  association  if  this  special 
section  is  organized.’* 

Undoubtedly  there  is  great  force  in 
the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Sands.  It  is 
now  a matter  of  common  discus- 
sion that  the  American  Bankers’  Asso- 
ciation is  becoming  unwieldy  through 
the  growth  in  membership  and  the  in- 
crease of  matters  requiring  the  associa- 
tion’s attention.  This  difficulty  has 
been  obviated  already  to  a considerable 
extent  by  the  formation  of  special  sec- 


tions for  the  savings  banks,  trust  com- 
panies and  clearing-houses.  Probably 
it  might  be  desirable  to  carry  the  sug- 
gestions of  Mr.  Sands  a step  farther 
and  provide  for  a State  Bankers’  Sec- 
tion and  a Private  Bankers’  Section. 
This  would  care  for  the  special  needs 
of  all  classes  of  banks  belonging  to  the 
association,  and  would  no  doubt  add  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  organization  and 
increase  its  membership. 

Just  as  the  really  important  work  of 
Congress  is  done  by  the  various  com- 
mittees, so  is  it  becoming  true  that  the 
work  of  the  American  Bankers’  Asso- 
ciation is  being  done  by  the  committees 
and  sections.  In  fact,  this  is  one  rea- 
son why  the  sessions  of  the  conventions 
are  less  interesting  from  year  to  year; 
that  is,  so  much  is  done  by  the  commit- 
tees and  by  the  meetings  of  the  several 
sections  that  little  remains  for  the  gen- 
eral convention  to  do. 

It  would,  as  Mr.  Sands  points  out, 
be  of  great  value  if  there  were  an  or- 
ganization of  the  national  'banks  whose 
recommendations  should  have  some  ef- 
fect on  Congress,  and  a National  Bank- 
ing Section  of  the  American  Bankers* 
Association,  by  giving  special  attention 
to  matters  relating  to  national  banks, 
could  make  its  influence  respected. 


FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
WAR 

"^JPON  the  financial  world  is  placed 
the  chief  responsibility  for  war, 
in  a new  book*  by  President  Jordan 
of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  one  claim 
in  this  book  to  which  serious  attention 
should  be  given,  namely,  that  the  in- 
crease of  national  wealth  is  being  swal- 
lowed up  by  constantly  growing  mili- 
tary expenditures.  For  if  that  claim  be 


* Unseen  Empire.  By  David  Starr  Jordan. 
Boston:  American  Unitarian  Association. 
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true,  then  the  progress  of  the  race  to- 
ward social  betterment — or  at  least 
such  part  of  that  progress  as  arises 
from  wealth — will  be  hindered,  if  not 
ultimately  stopped  altogether. 

That  military  outlays  have  grown 
stupendously  is  unquestioned,  but 
whether  the  ability  of  nations  to  care 
for  such  expenditures  is  greater  or  less 
is  another  problem.  Were  industry  and 
trade  relieved  of  the  incubus  of  mili- 
tary burdens,  their  progress  would  be 
immensely  accelerated ; provided,  of 
course,  that  the  relaxation  of  prepara- 
tions for  war  did  not  give  rise  to  some 
greater  menace  to  commercial  develop- 
ment. Probably  it  is  largely  through 
fear  of  such  an  eventuality  that  na- 
tions incur  the  almost  intolerable  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  them  for  military 
and  naval  purposes. 

War  is  almost  universally  condemned 
on  humane  grounds,  yet  many  wars 
have  rescued  peoples  from  the  horrors 
of  savagery  and  the  impoverishing  ef- 
fects of  corrupt  and  despotic  govern- 
ments. In  other  words,  despite  the 
temporary  suffering  caused  by  war,  in 
the  long  run  humanity  has  often  been 
the  gainer  by  the  results  of  conflicts 
that  in  themselves  were  bloody  and  ter- 
rible. 

But  no  doubt  there  is  a better  way 
of  achieving  the  beneficent  results  of 
war,  only  humanity  has  not  yet  found 
it.  The  search  for  this  method  is  still 
going  on,  and  never  more  earnestly  or 
intelligently  than  now.  And  this  quest 
« will  be  aided  incalculably  by  such  care- 
ful studies  as  that  presented  in  Presi- 
dent Jordan's  thesis. 

The  hold  which  the  financial  world 
has  obtained  upon  nations  on  account 
of  their  passion  for  war  cannot  be  de- 
nied. But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
disposition  of  financiers  in  the  past, 
they  can  hardly  be  said  at  the  present 
to  view  war  with  complacency.  Its  dan- 
gers can  no  longer  be  localized.  A 
punishment  inflicted  upon  one  State  re- 


acts with  terrible  force  upon  another, 
sometimes  upon  the  one  apparently 
most  benefited  by  the  fortunes  of  war. 

Until  a better  practicable  way  is 
found,  nations  must  still  bear  the  awful 
cost  of  insuring  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  commerce  and  industry  and  of  pre- 
venting even  greater  wrongs  than  war 
by  military  preparedness.  But  this  cost 
is  rapidly  becoming  intolerable,  and 
the  wisest  statesmen  of  the  world  are 
seeking  to  limit  it,  while  humanitarians 
are  hoping  that  it  may  be  swept  away 
altogether.  The  combined  efforts  of 
both  may  at  least  before  long  bring 
down  the  expenditures  for  war  to  a 
reasonable  proportion  to  national  in- 
come and  check  the  mad  scramble  in 
which  the  great  powers  are  engaged 
to  outdo  one  another  in  forging  instru- 
ments of  human  destruction. 


THE  BANKERS’  CONVENTIONS 

T^"ANY  suggestions  are  cropping  out 
looking  to  a reformation  in  the 
methods  of  holding  conventions  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Buck,  president  of  the 
City  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  favors  the  holding  of  a sep- 
arate business  convention,  on  a date 
different  from  that  of  the  regular  con- 
vention. This  business  convention 
would  be  made  up  of  properly  ap- 
pointed delegates,  and  its  proceedings 
would  be  limited  to  considering  and 
acting  upon  the  business  affairs  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association.  Then 
at  the  regular  convention,  later  on, 
there  would  be  adequate  opportunity 
for  the  reading  of  papers  and  the  dis- 
cussing of  live  topics. 

In  effect,  were  Mr.  Buck's  propo- 
sals adopted,  the  conventions  would  be 
relieved  of  much  of  the  routine  with 
which  they  are  now  burdened,  thus  af- 
fording an  opportunity  of  enlivening 
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the  proceedings  and  increasing  the  in- 
terest. 

That  some  method  of  achieving  this 
result  is  desirable,  if  not  imperative, 
must  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  at- 
tended the  conventions  in  recent  years. 


TIPS  AND  THE  TREASURY 

pROM  the  Treasury  at  Washington 
comes  a regulation  in  regard  to 
the  tipping  nuisance  which  indicates 
that  the  high  cost  of  living  is  not  with- 
out its  annoyances  to  Government  offi- 
cials. It  sepms  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury — if  newspaper  reports 
are  to  be  trusted — has  decided  that 
hereafter  an  employee  of  the  depart- 
ment who  may  be  compelled  to  travel  is 
not  allowed  to  “tip”  a waiter  more  than 
fifty  cents  per  diem  nor  a railway  por- 
ter more  than  a quarter.  Crossing  the 
ocean,  he  may  not  give  the  various  gen- 
tlemen with  itching  palms  a total  of 
more  than  £3.  Of  course,  the  Treas- 
ury employees  may  be  as  liberal  as  they 
like  in  bestowing  “tips,”  but  anything 
above  the  prescribed  scale  will  come 
out  of  their  own  pockets. 

If  the  United  States  Treasury  can- 
not afford  to  be  more  liberal  than  this 
in  bestowing  gratuities,  the  question 
arises  whether  the  ordinary  citizen  can 
afford  it  at  all. 


BANK  SUPERVISION  IN  ILLINOIS 

JPOR  some  time  the  bankers  of  Illi- 
nois have  been  agitating  for  su- 
pervision of  the  private  banks  of  that 
State.  This  movement  has  received  a 
fresh  impetus  from  a particularly  bad 
private  bank  failure  at  Chicago  re- 
cently. The  failure  was  bad  in  that 
it  revealed  a shocking  state  of  affairs 
for  an  institution  holding  itself  out  to 


the  public  as  a bank.  It  was  of  no 
special  importance  so  far  as  the  amount 
of  liabilities  was  concerned,  and  it  is 
no  reflection  on  banking  in  Clicago, 
which  is  generally  on  as  sound  a basis 
as  it  is  anywhere  in  the  country,  both 
with  respect  to  the  banks  under  super- 
vision and  those  which  are  not.  But 
the  failure  referred  to  has  shown  that 
where  private  banks  are  not  under  su- 
pervision it  is  possible  for  a man  whose 
mental  soundness  is  open  to  question  to 
run  a “bank”  in  a manner  that  makes 
it  substantially  a form  of  gambling" 
with  depositors'  money. 

A strong  campaign  in  behalf  of  a 
law  placing  private  banks  under  State 
supervision  has  been  persistently 
waged  by  the  Illinois  State  Bankers’- 
Association,  with  President  Harris  of 
Champaign  leading  the  movement. 
Quite  recently  the  Chicago  “Tribune” 
has  asked  for  an  expression  of  the 
views  of  bankers  on  the  subject,  and 
reports  an  overwhelming  sentiment  in 
favor  of  supervision. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Illinois 
Legislature  at  an  early  date  will  enact 
a law  compelling  individuals  or  firms 
doing  a banking  business  to  submit  to 
State  supervision. 


HEAVY  INCREASE  IN  BANK 
RESOURCES 

PRELIMINARY  figures  from  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  show  that  in  the  past 
year  the  banking  resources  of  the 
country  have  increased  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate. 

This  tremendous  gain  in  bank  re- 
sources (which,  of  course,  means  prac- 
tically a corresponding  gain  in  liabili- 
ties) is  an  evidence  of  expanding  busi- 
ness and  indicates  that  the  country  is 
pushing  ahead  in  production  and  trade. 
It  would  hardly  be  speaking  correctly 
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to  say  that  the  country  is  as  yet  ex- 
periencing “booming”  business,  not- 
withstanding this  increase  of  banking 
resources.  The  country  has  been  grow- 
ing, but  hardly  at  a feverish  pace.  Part 
of  this  enormous  addition  to  the  bank- 
ing resources  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  just  emerging  from  a period 
of  comparative  quiet  following  the  dis- 
turbances of  1907. 

General  business  conditions  at  the 
present  time  are  sound,  notwithstand- 
ing a change  in  administration  and  the 
European  war  scare.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  banks  is  constantly  im- 
proving. A recent  examination  of  the 
Comptroller’s  Reports  for  a period  of 
ten  years  shows  that  bank  failures  in 
that  time — which  includes  the  panic  of 
1907^-were  trifling,  compared  with  the 
vast  number  of  banks  in  the  country. 

If  there  are  any  elements  in  the 
present  situation  that  call  for  caution, 
they  arise  from  the  fact  that  following 
the  crisis  of  1907  there  was  little 
liquidation.  There  was  some  in  the 
prices  of  securities,  less  in  the  price  of 
commodities,  and  still  less  in  regard  to 
labor.  Thus,  we  are  not  starting  for- 
ward from  a low  point  following  the 
1907  smash-up,  but  we  are  virtually 
going  ahead  on  the  same  high  plane 
preceding  that  panic.  Furthermore, 
despite  all  our  experience,  Congress 
has  not  yet  provided  any  means  where- 
by undue  expansion  may  be  checked  or 
the  necessary  elasticity  of  credit  be 
supplied.  (The  Aldrich- Vreeland  Law 
being  considered  by  most  bankers  as 
something  whose  employment  would  at 
once  be  interpreted  as  a sign  of  weak- 
ness, and,  therefore,  not  to  be  used 
except  in  case  of  dire  necessity.) 

An  opportunity  will  be  afforded  the 
new  Administration  to  grapple  with 
this  question,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  concern  to  the  continuance  of 
healthful  prosperity. 


CONTROLLING  VAST  FORTUNES 

‘'^J'EWS  that  Vincent  Astor  has 
^ recently  reached  his  majority 
and  come  into  the  possession  of  a for- 
tune estimated  at  $100,000,000  and 
upwards,  revives  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  controlling  vast  sums  of 
money.  Young  Mr.  Astor  has  per- 
haps had  very  little  to  do  in  creating 
the  vast  fortune  he  inherits,  but  un- 
der our  laws  he  is,  of  course,  justly  en- 
titled to  it  nevertheless.  His  compar- 
ative lack  of  business  experience  sug- 
gests the  possibility  that  he  lacks  spe- 
cial knowledge  for  handling  so  vast  a 
sum.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  may 
not  take  the  best  possible  care  of  his 
estate  and  make  the  wisest  conceivable 
use  of  it.  His  inherited  traits  and  the 
training  of  his  father  may  cause  him 
to  exercise  the  most  careful  discrimi- 
nation in  the  management  of  his  for- 
tune, and  where  he  himself  lacks  the 
special  knowledge  required,  he  will 
doubtless  call  in  expert  assistance. 

Although  no  doubt  the  dispensers  of 
much  private  charity,  the  Astors  and 
the  Vanderbilts  have  not  yet  linked 
their  names  conspicuously  with  great 
public  benefactions.  Their  fortunes 
have  in  large  part  been  kept  in  the  re- 
spective families.  They  have  not  en- 
gaged their  means  in  behalf  of  the  pub- 
lic to  anything  like  the  extent  that  Mrs. 
Sage,  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller have  done.  This  is  not  criti- 
cism, but  merely  a recital  of  facts  well 
known.  Indeed,  there  is  force  in  the 
view  that  the  best  possible  use  is  be- 
ing made  of  an  income  when  it  is  re- 
invested in  the  same  line  of  business 
from  which  it  was  derived.  • Thus  Mr. 
Astor  in  turning  the  proceeds  of  his 
rentals  into  new  buildings  may  be  ren- 
dering the  community  quite  as  substan- 
tial a service  as  Mr.  Carnegie  renders 
in  endowing  a college  or  a library.  So 
Mr.  Vanderbilt,  in  turning  his  New 
York  Central  dividends  into  the  ac- 
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quisition  of  fresh  issues  of  railway  se- 
curities, may  be  doing  the  most  useful 
thing  for  the  community.  Certainly, 
beneficent  as  libraries,  colleges  and 
hospitals  are,  it  would  not  do  for  all 
the  great  multi-millionaires  to  put 
their  incomes  into  them.  For  if  they 
did,  the  ordinary  productive  industries 
of  the  country  would  suffer  for  lack 
of  capital. 

The  great  fortunes  of  Mrs.  Sage, 
Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Rockefeller 
are  unquestionably  being  used  in  ways 
highly  serviceable  to  humanity.  In- 
deed, were  it  possible  to  take  these  for- 
tunes out  of  the  control  of  the 
individuals  to  whom  they  belong 
and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
State,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  good 
purpose  would  be  served.  Perhaps 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Vander- 
bilt and  the  Astor  fortunes.  They 
may  be  just  as  wisely  and  beneficently 
used,  though  in  a different  way. 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  what 
has  been  said  that  the  possessors  of 
great  fortunes  are  always  able  to  make 
a proper  use  of  their  money.  Many 
examples  abound  to  the  contrary.  Not 


infrequently  persons  of  great  wealth 
use  their  means  in  ways  detrimental 
not  to  themselves  only,  but  to  the  com- 
munity. Yet,  if  it  were  proposed  that 
the  State  should  take  over  control  of 
fortunes  of  certain  size,  the  result 
might  not  be  an  improvement  over  the 
existing  system.  It  would  probably 
tend  to  limit  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 
For  the  satisfaction  following  the  dis- 
pensing of  wealth  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  chief  incentives  to  its  acquisi- 
tion. Who  would  not  like  to  play  the 
role  of  Santa  Claus  all  the  year  round, 
to  be  a perpetual  patron  of  art  and 
letters,  to  be  the  principal  partner  in 
the  Cheeryble  Brothers  firm? 

It  is  the  comparative  monopoly 
which  a few  people  possess  of  playing 
the  role  of  philanthropist  that  causes 
the  average  person  to  envy  the  lot  of 
the  very  rich.  It  is  felt  that  if  a few 
were  not  given  such  large  opportuni- 
ties of  displaying  their  munificence,  the 
rest  of  us  might  have  a better  chance  as 
philanthropists.  Of  course,  this  view 
is  not  of  much  force  so  long  as  each 
man  has  a free  field  for  piling  up  a 
fortune  of  his  own. 


AN  EVIDENCE  OF  PROSPERITY 


ACCORDING  to  a recent  Washing- 
***•  ton  dispatch  the  American  people 
are  drinking  more  whiskey  and  beer  and 
smoking  more  cigars  and  cigarettes  than 
ever  before  in  history.  Tax  returns 
received  by  Royal  E.  Cabell,  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  show  that 
from  July  1 to  Oct.  1,  1912,  more  than 
8,800,000  cigarettes  were  smoked,  an 
increase  of  1,000,000  over  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  previous  year, 
which  broke  all  records. 

The  nation  consumed  88,150,000  gal- 
lons of  whiskey  during  July,  August 
and  September,  an  increase  of  450,000 


gallons,  as  compared  with  that  quarter 
of  1911,  while  nearly  1,950,000,000 
cigars  were  smoked  during  that  time. 
The  cigar  consumption  promises  to  es- 
tablish a new  record.  A total  of 
19,800,000  barrels  of  beer  were  con- 
sumed during  the  three  months,  which 
was  820,000  barrels  more  than  in  the 
same  period  of  1911. 

We  don’t  want  to  dim  the  lustre  of 
this  story  of  prosperity,  but  will  risk  a 
little  of  our  reputation  for  prophecy 
by  saying  that  it  foretells  a story  of 
quite  another  kind — more’s  the  pity. 
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THE  SELECTION  OF  COMMERCIAL  PAPER 

By  Oscar  Newfang,  Credit  Man,  Citizens’  Centra!  National  Bank,  New  York 


* I 'HE  principal  advantages  of  well- 
**■  selected  commercial  paper  as  a 
secondary  reserve  for  banks  are  that  it 
is  automatically  turned  into  cash, 
whereas  securities  must  be  sold  in  order 
to  realize  upon  them,  and  in  times  of 
panic  even  the  best  of  securities  can- 
not be  sold  except  at  a great  sacrifice; 
that  the  principal  is  not  subject  to  fluc- 
tuations, as  in  the  case  of  securities; 
and  that,  if  it  is  legitimately  issued, 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  maker’s 
business  will  provide  funds  for  its  pay- 
ment, no  matter  what  the  condition  of 
the  money  market  may  be.  In  order  to 
obtain  these  advantages,  however,  the 
banker  must  use  good  judgment  in  his 
selection  of  paper. 

Probability  of  Payment  at  Ma- 
turity. 

In  the  first  place  care  should  be  used 
to  select  paper  whose  maturity  falls  at 
the  close  of  the  maker’s  season.  A 
raw  fur  note  maturing  in  July  o»  a cot- 
ton factor’s  paper  maturing  in  August 
will  in  all  probability  require  renewal 
at  maturity  because  in  these  lines  lit- 
tle cash  is  received  until  in  December 
in  the  one  case  and  the  late  fall  in  the 
other.  For  the  same  reason  the  note  of 
a manufacturer  of  summer  clothing  ma- 
turing in  February  or  that  of  a manu- 
facturer of  overcoats  maturing  in  Sep- 
tember, would  be  a poor  selection  from 
the  standpoint  of  actual  payment  at 
maturity. 

In  purchasing  the  note  of  a maker 
whose  business  has  no  pronounced  sea- 
sonal movement,  such  as  hardware, 
staple  groceries,  electrical  supplies,  etc., 
the  banker  should  be  sure  that  the 
maker  keeps  his  lines  of  credit  with 
his  own  banks  open.  Otherwise  the 
paper  floated  in  the  open  market  can 
be  retired  only  by  a restriction  of  the 
business,  and  it  is  usually  the  practice 
of  the  maker  to  float  renewals  as  his 
notes  mature.  Unless  the  maker’s  lines 
of  credit  with  his  own  banks  are  kept 
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open,  he  is  likely  to  be  seriously  em- 
barrassed at  a time  when  the  money 
market  is  tight;  that  is,  at  the  very 
time  that  the  banker  needs  the  funds 
invested  as  a secondary  reserve. 

Ratio  of  Quick  Assets  to  Current 
Liabilities. 

A third  point  to  be  noted  in  the  se- 
lection of  commercial  paper  is  the  ratio 
of  quick  assets  to  current  liabilities. 
While  this  ratio  may  safely  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  readiness  with  which  the 
assets  can  be  converted  into  cash  it  is 
a safe  rule  for  the  banker  never  to  buy 
a note  when  the  maker’s  statement  does 
not  show  quick  assets  twice  as  large  as 
his  current  debts.  It  is  customary  for 
the  borrower  to  make  his  financial 
showing  at  a time  when  his  liabilities 
are  lowest  and  if  he  cannot  at  that 
time  show  the  ratio  mentioned  it  is  evi- 
dent that  at  the  height  of  his  season 
his  liabilities  will  be  dangerously 
heavy  and  a disastrous  season  or  a 
financial  disturbance  may  make  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  retire  without  re- 
newal, the  paper  floated  in  the  market. 

A fourth  point  for  the  banker  to  note 
in  selecting  paper  is  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  proportion  to  the  capital  em- 
ployed. A merchant  who  turns  his 
capital  over  five  times  annually  is  evi- 
dently in  a more  liquid  condition  than 
one  who  turns  his  capital  only  once  or 
twice  in  a year.  In  this  connection  the 
ratio  between  the  accounts  and  bills  re- 
ceivable and  the  annual  sales  should  be 
noted  as  this  is  a sure  indication  of  the 
character  of  the  sales;  if  the  receiv- 
ables represent  more  than  two  or  three 
months  business,  sales  are  either  made 
on  long  terms  or  a number  of  more  or 
less  doubtful  accounts  are  being  car- 
ried on  the  books. 

Requiring  Statements  for  Purposes 
of  Comparison. 

The  purchaser  of  commercial  paper 
should  request  statements  for  several 
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consecutive  years  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  and  should  note  the  increase 
or  decrease  in  net  worth  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  evident  that  a heavy  bor- 
rower in  the  open  market  whose  state- 
ments show  large  annual  losses  must 
sooner  or  later  meet  with  disaster,  and 
a banker  should  avoid  buying  the  paper 
of  a concern  that  shows  no  progress. 

Most  of  the  statements  issued  by 
brokers  in  selling  paper  give  the  bank 
accounts  of  the  makers,  and  it  is  ad- 
visable for  the  banker  in  purchasing  to 
note  carefully  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  the  banking  connections  given.  It  is 
evident  that  a large  borrower  with  very 
weak  banking  connections  may  be  seri- 
ously embarrassed  in  a tight  money 
market  when  commercial  paper  cannot 
be  sold  and  he  may  at  times  be  com- 
pelled to  ask  a renewal  of  paper  placed 
through  brokers.  As  a rule  a concern 
that  is  large  enougth  to  float  its  paper 
in  the  open  market  ought  to  have  at 
least  one  bank  account  in  one  of  the 
principal  financial  centres  of  the  coun- 
try, without  which  the  note  is  seldom  a 


gilt-edge  investment  for  the  purpose  of 
a secondary  reserve. 

The  borrower’s  statement  gives  cer- 
tain fundamental  facts  regarding  the 
organization  of  the  business  which  the 
banker  should  also  take  into  account  in 
the  selection  of  paper.  The  note  of  a 
one-man  concern  is  not,  as  a rule,  as 
good  a secondary  reserve  as  that  of  a 
firm  or  corporation,  because  the  death 
or  disability  of  a single  person  may 
cause  a suspension  of  the  business  and 
a default  in  meeting  its  obligations. 
The  strength  or  weakness  of  the  busi- 
ness connections  of  a firm  or  of  the  of- 
ficers and  directors  of  a corporation 
issuing  paper  also  forms  an  important 
consideration  in  weighing  the  organiza- 
tion of  a business. 

Practically  all  of  the  above  data  are 
available  to  the  banker  at  the  time  the 
paper  is  offered  him,  but  a selection  in 
accordance  with  the  above  safeguards 
should,  of  course,  be  supplemented  by 
a full  investigation  through  the  custom- 
ary channels  before  the  option  upon  the 
purchase  is  allowed  to  expire. 


ADVERTISING  THE  TRUST  DEPARTMENT 


By  Kenneth  S.  Howard 


'T'HERE  is  no  question  that  it  is 
*“■  possible  for  a trust  company  to 
increase  its  trust  business  largely  by 
proper  advertising.  But  quick  results 
must  not  be  expected.  It  is  different 
from  advertising  merchandise.  To  get 
men  and  women  by  means  of  advertis- 
ing to  appoint  a trust  company  as  ex- 
ecutor of  their  estates  and  trustee  of 
the  trusts  they  may  create,  requires 
education  and  takes  time. 

It  is  well  worth  the  effort,  however, 
as  there  is  a large  amount  of  profitable 
trust  business  to  be  secured  through  ad- 
vertising which  otherwise  would  not  be 
obtained.  But  the  advertising  must  be 
done  in  the  right  way;  the  right  matter 
must  be  used  and  the  campaign  must  be 


a continuous  one.  Persistency  is  im- 
perative. 

What  One  Company  Did. 


One  trust  company  located  in  a city 
of  medium  size  recently  used  the  adver- 
tising campaign  described  in  this  arti- 
cle, and  the  directness  of  the  method  is 
worth  the  consideration  of  other  trust 
companies  which  may  have  similar  cam- 
paigns in  mind. 

This  company  determined  to  adver- 
tise to  secure  work  as  executor  and 
trustee.  Naturally  its  prospective 
clients  would  be  comparatively  limited 
in  number;  the  men  and  women  in  the 
section  from  which  the  trust  company 
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drew  its  business,  who  had  sufficient 
property  to  make  their  estates  worth 
handling,  would  not  number  many 
thousand.  So  it  was  decided  that  the 
most  effective  and  economical  way  to 
reach  them  would  be  by  direct  adver- 
tising. 

At  the  same  time  a small  amount  of 
newspaper  space  was  used  daily  to  re- 
enforce the  direct  advertising  and  to 
reach  prospects  not  on  the  mailing  list. 

Making  a Mailing  List. 

The  first  step  was  to  secure  the 
proper  mailing  list.  The ' trust  com- 
pany conducted  a banking  department, 
and  a large  number  of  names  were  se- 
lected from  among  those  of  its  deposi- 
tors ; the  officers  of  the  banks  added  the 
names  of  many  people  who  would  be 
good  prospective  clients ; and  out-of- 
town  names  were  secured  from  assess- 
ment rolls  and  other  sources.  In  this 
way  a list  of  several  thousand  names 
was  built  up. 

As  the  campaign  got  under  way  the 
list  was  increased  by  the  names  of  in- 
quirers secured  through  the  newspaper 
advertising. 

Form  of  Advertising  Used. 

The  form  of  advertising  decided  to 
be  used  was  that  of  a six-page  folder, 
which  would  easily  slip  into  an  ordi- 
nary business  envelope.  This  gave  a 
title-page  and  five  pages  of  reading 
matter. 

This  form  and  size  were  selected  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  it 
was  planned  to  treat  of  but  a single 
topic  at  a time.  Better  to  impress  one 
point  clearly  than  to  give  a hazy  notion 
of  several. 

By  restricting  the  size  of  the  folder 
and  printing  in  good  sized  type,  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  burdening  the 
reader  with  too  much  matter.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a large  amount  of  reading 
is  frequently  sufficient  to  make  the  re- 
cipient lay  aside  such  an  advertise- 
ment, never  to  pick  it  up  again. 

The  question  of  expense  also  came 
into  consideration  and  it  was  deemed 
wiser  to  use  quite  a number  of  small 


pieces  of  printed  matter  rather  than  a 
few  larger  and  more  expensive  ones. 

One  of  these  folders  was  published 
and  mailed  every  four  or  five  weeks. 
Often  enough  so  as  not  to  lose  the  con- 
tinuity— not  so  frequently  as  to  become 
a nuisance. 

In  this  kind  of  advertising  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  a man  time  to  think  over 
your  proposition,  and  a discussion  of  a 
new  phase  of  it  once  a month  is  un- 
doubtedly frequent  enough. 

An  Important  Point. 

The  printed  folder  also  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  being  too  personal. 
There  are  many  prospective  clients 
which  it  will  not  do  to  go  after  too 
sharply  for  this  kind  of  business.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  the  feeling 
that  it  is  only  after  his  death  that  the 
trust  company  will  get  a man’s  business 
puts  a rather  unusual  aspect  on  this 
form  of  advertising.  It  is  advertising 
which  has  to  be  done  with  gloves. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  use  letters 
without  giving  offense  in  some  cases; 
the  folder,  however,  is  not  so  personal, 
and  more  forcible  matter  can  safely  be 
put  into  it. 

The  Campaign  in  Detail. 

The  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  fold- 
ers were  arranged  in  a logical  order, 
but  at  the  same  time  each  folder  was 
made  a complete  advertising  unit  in  it- 
self, so  that  if  a person  should  happen 
to  read  only  a single  one  of  the  series 
some  advertising  of  definite  value 
would  still  be  obtained. 

The  first  folder  sent  out  was  entitled 
“Your  Will,”  with  a sub-heading,  “The 
Importance  of  Making  It  Now.”  It 
began  with  the  statement  that  “Every 
man  and  woman  who  has  any  amount 
of  property  ought  to  make  a will.”  It 
went  on  to  show  that  the  making  of  a 
will  was  a purely  business  matter,  and 
that  no  advantages^  were  to  be  secured 
by  not  making  a will. 

Some  of  the  important  advantages  of 
making  a will  were  then  explained.  As 
a final  argument  it  was  stated  that  as 
an  administrator’s  fees  were  the  same 
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as  an  executor’s,  “A  man  cannot  save  a 
dollar  by  not  making  a will.” 

The  services  of  the  trust  company  as 
executor  were  referred  to,  and  the  im- 
portance of  making  a will  at  once  im- 
pressed upon  the  reader. 

This  folder  was  followed  a month 
later  by  one  called  1 4 Your  Executor.  A 
Consideration  of  His  Qualifications.” 
The  folder  opened  with  a few  words 
on  the  importance  of  choosing  the  right 
executor,  and  then  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  trust  company  is  a 
specialist  in  such  work.  A brief  com- 
parison between  the  qualifications  of  a 
corporate  and  an  individual  executor 
^followed.  The  experience  of  the  trust 
company  was  emphasized.  In  conclu- 
sion the  fact  that  it  costs  no  more  to 
appoint  the  trust  company  than  an  in- 
dividual executor,  or  to  leave  it  to  the 
court  to  appoint  an  administrator,  was 
hammered  in. 

“Your  Wife  and  Children”  was  a 
folder  stating  “The  advantages  to 
your  wife  and  children  of  leaving  prop- 
erty in  trust.”  After  reiterating  the 
importance  of  making  a will,  attention 
is  called  to  the  advantages  of  creating 
a trust,  with  specific  illustrations  of 
how  it  might  aid  a man’s  wife,  and  also 
how  it  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  help  his 
children.  Under  the  sub-heading,  “Our 
part  in  this  work,”  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  trust  company  is  authorized  to  act 
as  trustee,  and  that  the  many  advan- 
tages of  appointing  the  trust  company 
to  act  in  this  capacity  will  be  explained 
in  the  succeeding  folder. 

This  folder  bore  the  title,  “Selecting 
a Trustee.”  A brief  prologue  again 
emphasized  the  importance  of  making  a 
will  at  once.  In  preparing  the  folders 
it  was  believed  to  be  very  essential  to 
keep  harping  on  the  importance  of 
making  a will  immediately,  and  not  to 
let  minor  details  cause  the  reader  to 
overlook  this  fundamental. 

The  advantages  of  the  corporate  over 
the  individual  trustee  were  carefully 
explained,  and  the  special  qualifica- 
tions of  the  trust  company  enlarged 
upon. 

A month  later  was  published  the 


fifth  folder,  “What  is  the  Cost?”  in 
which  were  given  the  fees  as  specified 
by  State  law  for  executors  and  trus- 
tees, with  an  illustration  of  the  cost  of 
an  executorship.  This  was  followed  by 
a summary  of  what  was  secured  by  ap- 
pointing the  trust  company  as  executor 
and  trustee. 

The  next  month  a folder  was  sent 
out  explaining  how  the  trust  company 
invests  trust  funds. 

The  seventh  folder  was  a very  con- 
cise summary  of  the  reasons  for  ap- 
pointing the  trust  company  executor 
and  trustee.  The  strongest  of  the  ar- 
guments used  in  the  six  preceding  fold- 
ers were  brought  together  here. 

These  folders  were  written  in  plain, 
popular  language.  Technical  terms 
were  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and 
when  used  were  carefully  explained. 

The  printing  was  first  class,  attract- 
ive and  dignified,  without  being  in  any 
way  ornate.  Only  one  color  of  ink  was 
used  on  a folder,  but  each  folder  was 
printed  on  paper  of  a different  tint,  so 
that  the  recipient  would  see  at  the  first 
glance  that  he  was  receiving  something 
different  from  what  he  had  read  before. 

The  folders  were,  of  course,  mailed 
under  letter  postage,  in  an  envelope 
bearing  the  trust  company’s  name  in 
the  corner.  The  average  man  is  pretty 
sure  at  least  to  look  at  any  matter  sent 
him  by  a bank. 


Results. 

It  takes  a long  time  before  one  is 
able  to  judge  of  the  full  results  of 
such  a campaign.  Men  would  come 
into  the  trust  company  to  talk  over 
some  phase  of  the  matter  with  a folder 
in  their  hands  which  they  had  saved 
for  a number  of  months.  Much  of  the 
fruit  of  such  a campaign  will  not  be 
seen  for  many  years,  but  sow  good  seed 
and  it  will  bring  good  business  in  time. 

While  you  cannot  make  a man  draw 
his  will  in  the  same  way  as  you  can  get 
him  to  go  and  buy  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise, you  can  by  proper  advertis- 
ing educate  him  to  make  a will,  and  get 
him  to  appoint  vour  company  as  ex- 
ecutor and  trustee  when  he  does  so. 
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BALANCING  PASS-BOOKS 

By  Edgar  G.  Alcorn 


COME  banks  give  little  attention  to 
^ the  balancing  of  pass-books,  seem- 
ing to  think  it  is  only  one  of  the  un- 
important details  connected  with  the 
daily  routine  of  the  bank.  Entries  are 
carelessly  made,  the  cancelled  vouchers 
are  hurriedly  counted  and  thrown  loose 
in  the  book,  and  deposits  are  often  en- 
tered from  the  ledger  instead  of  di- 
rect from  the  credit  slips. 

The  pass-book  is  an  important  book 
— important  to  the  depositor  as  well  as 
to  the  bank.  It  is  more  than  an  "ac- 
count book."  It  is  in  fact,  the  de- 
positor’s receipt  from  the  bank,  show- 
ing the  credits  that  have  been  placed 
to  his  account.  The  failure  to  enter 
a deposit  may  result  in  loss  to  the  de- 
positor, while  deposits  erroneously  en- 
tered have  been  known  to  result  in  loss 
to  the  bank. 

Carelessness  shown  in  balancing 
pass-books  will  cause  depositors  to  lose 
confidence  in  the  accounting  methods 
of  the  bank,  as  the  character  of  a 
bank’s  management  is  apt  to  be  judged, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  by  the  methods 
employed  in  handling  their  books.  The 
slovenly  manner,  however,  in  which 
some  depositors  keep  their  pass-books 
is  often  responsible  for  the  careless- 
ness shown  by  the  bank.  These  de- 
positors seem  to  think  the  pass-book  is 
intended  to  be  used  as  a personal 
memorandum  book  in  which  to  keep  an 
account  of  their  personal  expenses  and 
other  memoranda.  In  fact  some 
books  are  handed  in  so  badly  defaced 
that  new  books  have  to  be  made  out 
before  they  can  be  balanced. 

On  the  other  hand  some  banks  per- 
sist in  applying  iron-clad  rules  in  bal- 
ancing pass-books  whether  they  are 
satisfactory  or  intelligible  to  the  de- 
positor or  not.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  a good  policy,  as  depositors  as 
a rule  realize  the  importance  of  the 
pass-book,  and  many  of  them  have 
their  own  ideas  as  to  how  they  should 
be  balanced.  Of  course,  so  far  as  pos- 


sible a bank  should  have  a uniform 
method,  as  it  could  not  very  well  afford 
to  balance  books  in  accordance  with 
the  whim  and  fancy  of  every  individual 
depositor.  It  is,  however,  advisable  in 
some  cases  to  "break  over"  from  es- 
tablished customs.  For  instance,  the 
system  employed  by  a bank  in  balanc- 
ing pass-books  may  be  that  which  uses 
the  pass-book  only  as  a memorandum 
for  deposits.  The  depositor,  however, 
may  prefer  to  have  a record  of  his 
checks  as  well  as  his  deposits  on  hid^ 
pass-book.  He  may  be  "cranky"  on 
the  subject  and  insist  upon  having  the  . 
thing  done  his  way.  If  he  is  a large 
and  influential  depositor  it  would  be 
foolish  for  the  bank  not  to  accede 
to  his  demands,  for  if  it  did  not  do  so 
the  depositor  would  in  all  probability 
withdraw  his  balance  and  go  to  some 
other  bank. 

While  the  balancing  of  pass-books 
properly  belongs  to  the  individual 
bookkeeping  department,  it  is  doubtful 
if  this  work  should  be  left  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  individual  bookkeeper 
himself.  A clerk  having  full  charge 
of  both  the  individual  accounts  and 
pass-books  has  a better  chance  to 
manipulate  the  books  and  thus  defraud 
the  bank. 

Adapting  Methods  as  Practicable. 

In  some  of  the  country  banks,  how- 
ever, which  employ  only  from  one  to 
three  clerks,  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble for  this  work  to  be  performed  by 
any  clerks  other  than  the  individual 
bookkeeper.  In  most  of  the  large 
banks  they  have  special  departments 
performing  this  work  and  the  individ- 
ual bookkeeper  is  not  permitted  to  bal- 
ance the  pass-books  at  all.  In  this 
way  a check  is  provided  on  the  work 
of  the  individual  bookkeeper  which,  to 
some  extent,  is  a safeguard  against 
frauds  being  perpetrated  by  the  manip- 
ulation of  the  depositors'  accounts. 
There  is  no  absolute  safeguard,  how- 
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ever,  against  the  dishonesty  of  a book- 
keeper, as  the  clerk  whose  duty  it  is 
to  balance  the  pass-books  may  work  in 
collusion  with  the  individual  book- 
keeper and  in  this  way  systematically 
rob  the  bank. 

In  well  regulated  banks,  accounts  are 
not  permitted  to  run  along  from  month 
to  month  without  being  balanced. 
Country  banks  as  a rule  are  more  in- 
different in  this  regard  than  city  banks. 
No  doubt  in  some  of  these  banks  there 
are  accounts  of  several  years’  standing 
which  have  never  been  balanced  or  veri- 
fied with  the  pass-book.  Individual  ac- 
counts are  neglected  in  this  way,  yet 
/ew  banks  would  think  of  letting  their 
accounts  with  other  banks  go  longer 
than  a month  or  two  without  verifica- 
tion. 

Many  depositors  themselves  will  al- 
low their  accounts  to  run  indefinitely 
without  being  balanced.  In  such  cases 
they  should  be  requested  to  hand  in 
their  pass-book.  Some  banks  do  not 
give  proper  attention  to  such  requests. 
They  send  out  printed  postal  cards, 
while  others  use  a printed  form  letter 
or  an  imitation  typewritten  letter.  The 
wording  of  these  notices  is  often  un- 
necessarily short  and  abrupt.  Here  is 
a form  commonly  used: 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  send  in  your  pass-book  to  be  bal- 
anced 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  M.  Davis,  Cashier. 

This  is  not  a polite  or  courteous 
note.  It  is  so  short  and  abrupt  that 
a depositor  of  a suspicious  nature 
might  assume  that  something  was 
wrong  with  the  bank  or  his  account. 
The  following  form  is  better  as  it  offers 
some  explanation  for  making  the  re- 
quest and  is  a little  more  courteous  in 
tone: 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Dear  Sir; 

We  notice  that  your  pass-book  has  not 

been  balanced  since  As 

it  is  our  custom  to  verify  accounts  every 


month,  we  would  consider  it  a favor  if  you 
would  send  in  vour  pass-book  at  your 
earliest  convenience  to  be  balanced. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  M.  Davis,  Cashier. 

Still  a better  plan  of  notifying  de- 
positors is  by  personal  letter.  Some 
will  say  this  would  be  impossible  in 
large  banks,  as  it  would  necessitate  the 
writing  of  several  hundred  letters 
every  month.  Others  may  feel  that  it 
is  a waste  of  time  even  in  small  banks. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  while  such  a 
policy  would  cause  a great  deal  of  ex- 
tra work  on  the  part  of  a stenographer 
or  minor  clerk,  most  banks  would  find 
that  the  benefits  derived  from  these 
personal  notes  would  much  more  than 
recompense  them  for  the  additional 
labor  and  expense. 

Not  only  is  the  average  depositor 
likely  to  give  more  attention  to  a per- 
sonal letter  than  to  a formal  printed 
notice,  but  he  will  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  a personal  letter  signed  by 
an  officer  of  the  bank. 

These  personal  notes  also  have  a 
tendency  to  stimulate  business.  In  a 
great  many  cases  depositors  complying 
with  the  request  will  also  make  a de- 
posit. In  fact,  some  banks  are  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  occasionally  drop- 
ping these  little  personal  notes  to  their 
depositors  because  of  their  value  as 
4 ‘gentle  reminders,”  if  nothing  more. 

All  banks,  however,  have  depositors 
who  will  give  no  attention  to  these  no- 
tices, whether  they  are  printed  forms 
or  personal  letters.  They  ignore  re- 
peated requests,  notwithstanding  they 
may  enter  the  bank  several  times  dur- 
ing the  day.  Such  accounts  should 
not  be  allowed  to  run  longer  than  three 
or  four  months  without  being  bal- 
anced, although  it  may  be  necessary  to 
balance  them  without  the  depositor's 
pass-book. 

Avoiding  Mistakes. 

All  the  deposit  tickets  and  checks 
representing  the  deposits  made  and 
checks  paid  since  the  book  was  last 
balanced  should  be  gotten  out  and  a 
statement  of  the  account  made.  The 
entries  on  the  statement  should  be 
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made  from  the  original  deposit  tickets 
and  the  cancelled  checks,  and  not  from 
the  individual  ledger.  If  this  is  done 
it  will  be  a verification  of  the  account. 
If  the  entries  are  copied  on  the  state- 
ment sheet  from  the  ledger,  the  state- 
ment balance  and  the  ledger  balance 
may  agree  and  still  the  account  on  the 
ledger  may  not  be  correct,  as  wrong 
entries  made  in  the  ledger  would  also 
appear  in  the  statement 

When  accounts  are  balanced  in  this 
way,  the  statement  with  the  cancelled 
checks  are  either  mailed  to  the  de- 
positor or  filed  away  in  the  bank.  A 
memorandum  is  made  on  the  ledger  op- 
posite the  date  of  the  last  balance 
showing  that  a statement  of  the  account 
has  been  made.  Such  entry  is 
usually  made  in  red  ink  as  follows: 
Statement  8/5/ 11. 

Some  banks,  however,  prefer  not  to 
surrender  cancelled  checks  unless  the 
pass-book  is  balanced  and  memoran- 
dum made  thereon.  They  usually  keep 
the  checks  filed  away  with  the  state- 
ment sheet.  Sometimes  several  state- 
ments may  be  made  of  a depositor’s  ac- 
count before  his  pass-book  is  handed 
in.  When  the  book  is  finally  received 
to  be  balanced,  the  several  statements 
and  cancelled  checks  are  surrendered 
with  the  book.  In  balancing  the  pass- 
book the  deposits  are  compared  with  the 
deposits  on  the  statement  sheet,  as  they 
were  entered  here  from  the  original  de- 
posit tickets,  which  were  then  filed 
away  in  cabinets.  Only  the  totals  of 
the  checks  of  each  statement  need  to 
be  listed,  the  checks  paid  since  the 
date  of  the  last  statement  of  course  be- 
ing listed  separately. 

When  to  Balance. 

Some  banks  prefer  that  every  de- 
positor leave  his  book  at  least  once 
every  month  to  be  balanced.  This  does 
not  mean  that  they  want  all  the  books 
at  any  certain  time  during  the  month. 
Many  depositors,  however,  like  to  have 
their  accounts  “squared  up”  the  last  or 
first  of  every  month.  For  this  reason 
banks  are  often  “swamped”  at  such 
neriods,  and  in  the  large  banks  it  is 


usually  necessary  for  “all  hands”  to 
“turn  in”  and  assist  the  individual 
bookkeeper  in  getting  the  books  bal- 
anced. 

It  is  the  fault  of  the  banks  to  some 
extent  that  depositors  have  formed  this 
habit.  Some  banks  have  given  the  im- 
pression that  this  is  the  proper  time  to 
leave  the  book.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  it  is  j ust  the  time  that  pass- 
books are  the  least  desired,  as  the  clerks 
already  have  a lot  of  extra  work 
crowded  upon  them  by  reason  of  the 
monthly  trial  balances,  statements,  re- 
ports, etc.  Banks  are  sometimes  ad- 
vised to  require  depositors  to  leave 
their  pass-books  the  last  of  each  month, 
and  then  they  should  invariably  have 
every  book  balanced  and  ready  for  de- 
livery by  the  first  of  the  month.  Such 
a thing,  however,  would  not  be  possible 
in  small  banks,  much  less  the  large 
banks  in  the  cities.  For  instance,  sup- 
pose a small  bank  with  only  one  or  two 
employees  has  a thousand  depositors, 
and  all  these  depositors  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month  leave  their  books  to  be 
balanced.  What  chance  would  half  of 
them  stand  of  getting  their  book  the 
next  day?  Pass-books  as  a rule  should 
be  balanced  once  a month,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  leaving  them  on  the  last  or  first 
of  the  month  should  to  some  extent  be 
discouraged. 

Increasing  the  Work  of  Balancing. 

One  thing  that  tends  to  increase  the 
work  of  balancing  pass-books  is  the 
habitual  neglect  on  the  part  of  some 
depositors  to  make  deposits  without 
their  pass-books.  This  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  the  bookkeeper  to  enter  them, 
which  takes  more  time  than  simply 
checking  them  from  the  ledger.  In 
such  cases  deposits  should  never  be 
entered  on  the  pass-book  from  the  in- 
dividual ledger.  When  a deposit  ap- 
pears on  the  ledger  that  is  not  on  the 
pass-book,  the  deposit  ticket  should  be 
looked  up  and  the  entry  made  directly 
from  it.  Errors  are  frequently  made 
by  posting  a deposit  which  belongs  to 
one  depositor  to  the  account  of  another 
depositor.  When  such  an  error  is 
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made,  and  the  bookkeeper  copies  the 
deposits  from  the  ledger  account  in 
which  the  error  occurs,  the  depositor 
is  receipted  for  a deposit  which  he  has 
not  made.  His  book  is  balanced  and 
returned  and  the  error  perhaps  goes  un- 
noticed. Some  time  afterward  the  er- 
ror may  be  discovered  by  the  bank, 
but  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  in 
every  case  to  convince  the  depositor 
that  a deposit  entered  upon  his  pass- 
book by  the  bank  should  be  deducted 
from  his  account  and  credited  to  an- 
other. 

Few  depositors,  especially  if  they 
make  frequent  deposits,  would  remem- 
ber every  deposit  made,  and  he  nat- 
urally assumes  that  every  deposit  en- 
tered on  his  pass-book  by  the  bank 
must  have  been  made  by  him. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  entering 
deposits  on  pass-books  when  left  to  be 
balanced  the  bank  should  encourage 
depositors  to  always  bring  their  pass- 
books when  making  deposits.  When 
the  depositor  fails  to  bring  his  pass- 
book the  bank  should  invariably  give 
him  a “duplicate  deposit  ticket.”  These 
duplicate  deposit  tickets  should  be 
stamped  across  their  face  with  a rub- 
ber stamp  as  follows: 

DUPLICATE  DEPOSIT  TICKET 

Please  bring  this  deposit  ticket  with  your 
pass-book  and  have  it  entered.  This  ticket 
is  given  as  a memorandum  of  this  deposit, 
and  is  not  transferable. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK, 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Sometimes  a depositor  will  fail  to 
get  credit  for  a deposit  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  the  bank  to  make  out  a de- 
posit ticket  at  the  time  the  deposit  is 
made.  Tellers  have  also  been  known 
to  make  out  the  ticket  to  the  wrong 
depositor.  The  error  may  not  be  dis- 
covered until  the  .bank  notifies  the  de- 
positor that  he  is  overdrawn  or  until 
his  book  is  balanced  and  he  finds  his 
balance  is  not  as  big  as  it  should  be. 
If  the  depositor  has  no  duplicate  ticket 
or  anything  to  show  that  the  deposit 
was  actually  made  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  settling  the  dispute  to  the 


satisfaction  of  both  depositor  and 
bank. 

Out-of-town  customers  usually  send 
deposits  by  mail  without  their  pass- 
books. For  this  reason  some  banks  do 
not  issue  pass-books  to  them.  State- 
ments of  their  accounts  are  made  off  at 
frequent  periods  and  with  cancelled 
checks  mailed  to  them.  Some  banks 
also  do  not  allow  any  of  the  clerks  to 
make  entries  on  a depositor’s  pass- 
book, except  the  teller,  or  the  clerk  who 
received  the  deposit  and  made  the  orig^ 
inal  entry. 

“Duplicate  Deposit  Ticket  Scheme/* 

To  facilitate  the  balancing  of  pass- 
books and  to  avoid  the  temptation  of 
entering  deposits  from  the  individual 
ledger,  some  banks  have  adopted  what 
is  known  as  the  “Duplicate  Deposit 
Ticket  Scheme.”  When  a deposit  is 
made  the  teller,  or  clerk  who  receives 
the  deposit,  makes  out  a duplicate  de- 
posit ticket,  whether  the  deposit  is  ac- 
companied by  a ticket  or  not.  The 
original  ticket  goes  on  the  wire  and 
later  to  the  individual  bookkeeper. 
The  duplicate  is  made  out  and  signed 
by  the  teller  and  filed  away  with  the 
paid  checks. 

The  usual  forms  of  duplicate  credit 
slips  are  shown  below.  They  are  usu- 
ally made  the  same  size  as  an  ordinary 
check,  but  printed  upon  a special  col- 
ored paper  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  a check. 

When  the  pass-book  is  left  to  be 
balanced  the  checks  with  the  du- 
plicate tickets  that  are  filed  with 
them  are  gotten  out  and  the  deposits 
entered  on  the  pass-book  direct  from 
these  duplicate  tickets.  Under  this 
system  there  is  little  danger  of  deposits 
being  entered  on  pass-books  which  do 
not  belong  there.  These  tickets  are 
not,  of  course,  surrendered  with  the 
checks,  but  they  are  filed  away  for 
awhile  and  finally  destroyed. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

Columbus,  Ohio 19 ... . 

Credit  $ 

Dollars 

77.7.7.7.7.. 7.7.. 7. 7^^ 
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There  is  no  uniform  method  of  bal- 
ancing pass-books.  Different  banks 
have  different  methods — the  methods 
depending  to  a large  extent  upon  the 
individual  ideas  of  the  bank,  the  size 
of  the  bank,  and  the  character  of  the 
bank’s  depositors.  Since  the  adding 
machine  has  come  into  such  general 
use,  however,  it  has  had  a tendency 
toward  creating  a more  uniform  method 
of  handling  pass-books  in  all  classes 
of  banks,  large  and  small. 

Purposes  Served  by  the  Pass-Book. 

Formerly  the  pass-book  was  consid- 
ered merely  an  “account  book”  in  which 
the  depositor  kept  his  account  with  the 
bank.  This  was  how  the  idea  orig- 
inated of  entering  the  deposits  on  the 
debit  side  and  the  checks  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  pass-book.  In  other  words, 
the  depositor  charged  the  bank  with 
every  deposit  he  made  and  credited 
them  with  the  checks  he  issued. 

Under  the  old  method  the  bank  en- 
tered the  deposits  on  the  book,  while 
the  depositor  entered  his  checks  as  they 
were  issued.  The  book  thus  served 
the  double  purpose  of  an  account  book 
and  a receipt  book.  In  entering  his 
checks  on  the  pass-book  the  depositor 
usually  entered  them  as  they  were  is- 
sued, giving  the  number  or  date,  the 
person  to  whom  payable,  and  the 
amount  of  each  check. 

This  perhaps  was  a more  convenient 
method  and  furnished  a nice  record  for 
the  depositor,  but  it  burdened  the  bank 
with  a great  deal  of  clerical  work, 
which  did  not  properly  belong  to  it. 
Some  of  the  smaller  banks  still  balance 
books  in  this  old-fashioned  way — not 
because  they  really  prefer  to  do  so, 
but  because  their  depositors  have  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  it  that  they  will 
not  submit  to  any  change.  The  banks, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  getting  their 
displeasure,  continue  to  use  the  old 
method  for  their  accommodation,  Al- 
though it  may  necessitate  the  employ- 
ment of  additional  clerks. 

Some  depositors  actually  believe  they 
are  doing  their  bank  a favor  by  enter- 
ing their  checks.  This  might  be  the 


case  in  some  small  banks  with  few  ac- 
tive accounts,  if  all  the  checks  are  en- 
tered neatly  and  correctly.  But  the 
trouble  is,  few  depositors  enter  all 
their  checks,  and  many  are  incorrectly 
or  illegibly  written. 

When  a depositor  lists  his  own 
checks,  it  really  makes  it  harder  to  bal- 
ance his  book,  even  though  the  checks 
are  all  entered  neatly  and  correctly. 
Especially  is  this  true  if  the  account 
is  an  active  one.  The  reason  of  this  is 
because  the  depositor  enters  his  checks 
as  he  issues  them  and  not  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  paid.  Consequently 
they  are  not  in  the  same  order  in  which 
they  are  posted  to  the  individual  ledger 
or  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  are 
filed. 

In  balancing  a pass-book  of  this 
kind  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  check 
the  cancelled  checks  with  the  entries 
on  the  pass-book.  The  first  check  is- 
sued may  have  been  one  to  John  Jones 
for  $250.  John  Jones  living  in  the 
same  town  in  which  the  bank  is  located 
may  have  gone  to  the  bank  at  once  and 
cashed  it.  The  next  check  issued  may 
have  been  to  some  one  at  a great  dis- 
tance. While  this  check  is  in  transit 
the  depositor  may  have  issued  a num- 
ber of  other  checks  and  mailed  them 
to  various  parts  of  the  country.  Con- 
sequently when  the  bookkeeper  goes  to 
check  the  second  check,  instead  of  find- 
ing it  the  second  entry  in  the  pass- 
book he  may  have  to  look  through  sev- 
eral pages  of  other  checks  before  he 
comes  to  the  corresponding  entry.  As 
few  checks  are  presented  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  given  it  makes  it 
necessary  to  look  through  a page  or 
even  several  pages  of  checks  to  locate 
and  verify  each  check. 

When  a customer  insists  upon  hav- 
ing his  checks  entered  in  his  pass-book, 
the  bank  prefers  to  enter  them  be- 
cause they  are  then  enteied  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  are  paid.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  check  the  list  with  the 
checks  unless  the  book  does  not  bal- 
ance. If  the  book  does  not  balance, 
however,  it  is  a very  easy  matter  to 
verify  the  entries,  as  they  are  in  the 
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same  order  as  the  cancelled  checks 
themselves  and  can  be  checked  as  rap- 
idly as  they  are  called.  Some  deposi- 
tors are  very  exacting  and  not  only 
want  the  amount  of  their  checks  en- 
tered, but  also  the  date  and  payee  of 
each  check. 

It  is  only  in  small  banks  that  pass- 
books can  be  balanced  in  this  way,  as 
such  a method  requires  too  much  time 
in  banks  where  a large  number  of 
books  are  left  each  day  to  be  balanced. 
Some  of  the  larger  banks,  however, 
when  they  are  compelled  to  enter  the 
checks,  list  only  the  amounts.  In 
banks  where  the  books  are  balanced  in 
this  way  the  credit  side  of  the  book 
is  usually  ruled  with  two  or  three  col- 
umns, while  the  debit  side  is  ruled  in 
the  usual  way  for  deposits.  This  rul- 
ing permits  of  a larger  number  of 
checks  being  entered  on  a single  page. 
In  balancing  such  a book  the  balance 
is  entered  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
book  after  the  last  check  is  listed  and 
the  page  footed.  The  footing  should 
of  course  agree  with  the  total  footing 
of  deposits  on  the  debit  page.  If  the 
balance  is  correct  it  is  forwarded  to 
the  debit  side  of  the  next  page. 

Its  Modern  Use. 

The  more  modern  way  of  balancing 
pass-books,  and  the  method  now  almost 
universally  used  by  large  banks,  is  that 
which  uses  ^the  pass-book  only  as  a 
memorandum  of  deposits.  The  checks 
are  not  listed  on  the  book  in  any  way. 
The  increased  use  of  the  check  and  the 
advent  of  the  adding  machine  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  departure  from  an 
old  and  established  custom.  When 
deposits  only  are  entered  on  the  pass- 
book the  checks  are  either  listed  on 
an  adding  machine  or  with  pen  and 
ink  on  long  slips  of  paper  or  envelopes. 
Nearly  all  progressive  banks  now  have 
adding  machines,  and  for  this  reason 
the  checks  are  usually  listed  on  the 
machine. 

The  deposits  are  entered  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  pass-book  as  well  as 
the  debit  side.  That  is,  when  the 
debit  page  is  filled,  instead  of  forward- 


ing the  total  of  that  page  to  the  next 
debit  page,  it  is  forwarded  to  the  op- 
posite or  credit  page,  and  the  deposits 
are  entered  right  along  on  this  page. 
When  a pass-book  is  left  to  be  bal- 
anced the  deposits,  after  being  verified 
with  the  ledger,  are  footed,  and  the 
total  set  down  on  the  parallel  line  next 
below  the  last  deposit  entered.  The 
total  of  the  checks  taken  from  the 
adding  machine  slip,  or  the  envelope 
or  slip  upon  which  they  may  have  been 
listed  with  pen  and  ink,  is  entered  di- 
rectly under  this  amount  on  the  line 
below.  The  total  checks  are  subtract- 
ed from  the  total  deposits  and  the  dif- 
ference entered  on  the  line  below.  This 
shows  the  balance. 

These  entries  are  usually  made  at 
first  with  pencil.  The  book  is  then 
compared  with  the  individual  ledger 
balance,  and  if  the  balances  agree  the 
lead  pencil  figures  are  erased  and  re- 
entered in  ink.  This  is  done  to  avoid 
"scratching”  the  book  after  the  fig- 
ures have  been  entered  in  ink.  The 
book  is  then  ruled  by  drawing  a red 
line  under  the  figures  of  the  last  de- 
posit, under  which  appears  the  total  de- 
posits. Another  red  line  is  drawn  un- 
der the  total  checks,  under  which  ap- 
pears the  difference,  or  balance.  To 
the  left  of  the  figures  representing  the 
balance  and  on  the  same  line,  the  date 
the  book  Was  balanced  and  the  word 
"balance”  are  written.  Many  banks 
have  a rubber  stamp  by  which  they  do 
this  ruling  at  a single  stroke  as  fol- 
lows: 


Total  Deposits 

Less  Total  Checks  Surrendered 

Balance 

The  date  the  book  is  balanced  is  en- 
tered with  a little  bank  dater  at  the 
left  of  the  word  "balance.” 

Instead  of  listing  the  checks  on  the 
adding  machine  when  pass-books  are 
balanced  in  this  way,  some  banks  list 
them  with  pen  and  ink  on  the  back  of 
heavy  tnanilla  envelopes.  The  enve- 
lopes are  ruled  on  the  back  with  two 
or  three  columns  with  close  parallel 
lines  so  that  a large  number  of  checks 
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may  be  entered.  This  method  is  popu- 
lar with  many  country  banks.  It  is 
also  convenient  and  satisfactory  to  de- 
positors, as  it  furnishes  them  with  a 
permanent  record  of  their  cancelled 
checks  and  provides  a more  convenient 
way  of  filing  them.  When  a book  is 
balanced  the  checks  are  placed  in  the 
envelope,  after  being  listed  on  the 
back,  and  surrendered  with  the  pass- 
book. 

A method  similar  to  this  is  a special 
form  of  pass-book  which  has  been 
adopted  by  at  least  one  bank.  On  the 
debit  side  of  this  book,  or  on  the  side 
on  which  the  deposits  are  entered,  the 
page  is  ruled  with  thirty-one  parallel 
lines.  In  the  left-hand  margin  these 
lines  are  numbered  consecutively.  Each 
line  represents  the  day  of  the  week  in- 
dicated by  the  number. 

At  the  head  of  each  debit  page  the 
day  of  the  month  is  written  or  print- 
ed, thus  giving  a page  for  each  month’s 
deposits.  For  instance  the  first  debit 
page  is  for  the  month  of  January,  the 
second  debit  page  for  February,  the 
third  for  March,  etc. 

Deposits  are  not  entered  on  every 
line,  but  each  is  entered  on  the  line  the 
number  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
day  of  the  month  on  which  the  deposit 
is  made.  A deposit  made  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  is  entered  on  the 
first  line,  but  if  another  deposit  is  not 
mad€  until  the  tenth  of  the  month,  in- 
stead of  entering  it  upon  the  line  im- 
mediately following  the  first  deposit, 
the  several  lines  between  the  first  and 
tenth  are  left  blank,  and  the  deposit 
entered  on  the  tenth  line. 

Under  this  method  the  book  is  sup- 
posed to  be  balanced  every  month.  On 
the  credit  side  of  this  pass-book  there 
is  no  ruling  at  all,  except  on  the  first 
page,  where  there  is  a line  at  the  top 
of  the  page  for  writing  the  name  of 
the  depositor.  When  the  book  is  left 
at  the  end  of  the  month  to  be  balanced, 
the  checks  are  listed  on  the  adding 
machine.  By  the  use  of  a rubber 
stamp  similar  to  the  form  of  the  one 
already  shown,  the  ruling  of  the  book 
is  accomplished  on  the  credit  side  of 


the  book.  This  stamp  provides  word- 
ing and  space  for  entering  the  total 
checks,  the  date  the  book  is  balanced, 
and  the  balance. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this 
method  is  that  the  depositor  can  tell 
at  a glance  on  just  what  dates  deposits 
are  made,  and  also  that  the  special 
ruling  of  the  debit  page  is  a constant 
reminder  to  have  the  book  balanced  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  It  also  saves 
the  teller  and  bookkeeper  time,  as  the 
teller  does  not  have  to  write  the  date 
each  time  a deposit  is  made,  and  it  is 
more  convenient  for  the  bookkeeper  in 
checking  up  the  pass-book  with  his 
ledger. 

This  form  of  pass-book  also  permits 
the  bank  to  use  the  adding  machine  in 
connection  with  the  balancing  of  the 
books.  As  the  credit  pages  are  blank 
the  adding  machine  slips  may  be 
gummed  and  pasted  in  the  book.  This 
would  provide  a more  permanent  rec- 
ord of  the  checks,  which  is  what  so 
many  depositors  desire. 

A new  and  rather  novel  “voucher 
envelope”  is  one  which  combines  the 
statement  with  the  envelope.  Instead 
of  the  checks  being  listed  on  the  back 
of  the  envelope,  the  envelope  is  pro- 
vided with  a very  large  flap  like  a wal- 
let. This  flap  is  ruled  with  two  col- 
umns— the  debit  column  for  listing  the 
checks  and  the  credit  column  for  list- 
ing the  deposits.  At  the  top  appears 
the  name  of  the  depositor  and  the  date 
of  the  statement.  At  the  bottom  the 
ruling  is  the  same  as  that  accomplished 
with  the  rubber  stamp  impression 
shown  above.  This  envelope  is  used 
when  the  depositor's  account  is  bal- 
anced without  his  pass-book.  The  bal- 
ance as  shown  by  the  ledger  when  the 
account  was  last  balanced  is  entered 
at  the  top  of  the  deposit  column,  and 
the  deposits  listed  below.  The  checks 
are  also  listed  and  footed.  The  to- 
tal is  deducted  from  the  total  of  the 
balances  and  deposits.  This  style  of 
combined  voucher  envelope  and  state- 
ment does  away  with  the  use  of  an  ex- 
tra enclosure  envelope.  The  checks  are 
placed  in  the  pocket  of  the  wallet,  the 
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flap  of  which  is  folded  over  and  sealed. 
This  is  a convenient  method  of  render- 
ing a statement  without  the  pass-book. 
It  affords  a more  permanent  record,  as 
the  statement  flap  eontaining  the 
checks  is  always  attached  to  the  en- 
velope^ and  the  two  will  not  become 
separated. 

Evading  Dissatisfaction. 

While  entering  deposits  only  on  the 
pass-book  and  listing  checks  on  a sepa- 
rate slip  of  paper  is  a more  convenient 
method  for  the  bank,  it  is  in  some  re- 
spects unsatisfactory  to  depositors. 
The  slip  containing  the  list  of  checks 
and  pass-book  are  separate  and  con- 
sequently there  is  danger  of  one  or  the 
other  being  mislaid  or  lost.  Besides, 
only  the  amounts  of  checks  can  be  list- 
ed, no  record  being  made  of  the  date, 
number  or  payee. 

Various  schemes  have  been  resorted 
to  by  different  banks  to  overcome  this 
objection.  Some  banks  have  tried  the 
method  of  listing  the  checks  on  the 
adding  machine  and  pasting  the  slip  in 
the  pass-book.  When  the  list  is  a long 
one  this  is  done  by  cutting  it  into  short 
strips  the  length  of  the  pass-book  page. 
These  are  pasted,  two  columns  to  a 
page,  on  the  credit  side  of  the  book. 
This  method  works  quite  satisfactorily 
in  small  banks. 

Another  plan  which  some  banks  have 
tried  is  to  issue  to  every  depositor  two 
pass-books  instead  of  one,  one  being 
supplementary  to  the  other.  The  prin- 
cipal pass-book  is  the  one  in  which  only 
deposits  are  entered.  In  the  other  are 
listed  the  checks.  Under  this  method 
the  depositor  would  have  to  leave  both 
books  when  he  wanted  his  account  bal- 
anced, or  the  checks  would  have  to  be 
listed  and  surrendered  in  a new  book 
each  time.  Another  plan  which  one 
writer  suggests  is  as  follows: 

“Have  the  pass-book  built  in  what 
might  be  termed  a skeleton  form — 
made,  to  begin  with,  with  good  covers, 
one  single  leaf  inside  (two  blank 
pages),  and  a sort  of  scrap-book  ar- 
rangement of  margins,  by  which  leaves 
could  be  added  every  month.  On  the 


proper  page  of  the  first  leaf  enter  all 
deposits  as  they  are  made.  Then,  at 
the  end  of  the  month  ‘gluten'  in,  on  the 
stub  or  margin  which  stands  ready  for 
the  next  leaf  of  the  book,  a season 
leaf,  on  one  side  of  which  has  been 
entered  beforehand  and  at  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  bank  clerks,  all  the  checks 
paid  during  the  month.  The  book  thus 
carried  on  will  continually  present  a 
page  ready  for  deposit  entries,  and  a 
place  for  insertion  of  the  written-up 
debit  sheet." 

When  a depositor  leaves  his  book  to 
be  balanced,  or  when  a statement  is 
rendered  and  the  account  is  over- 
drawn, it  is  best  not  to  surrender  the 
checks  until  the  overdraft  is  made  good. 
Under  such  circumstances  a dispute 
often  arises  between  the  bank  and  the 
customer  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  ac- 
count, and  the  bank  should  not  sur- 
render its  receipts  until  the  account 
is  proven  correct  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  depositor.  Some  banks  con- 
tend that  cancelled  checks  should  never 
be  surrendered  to  depositors,  as  they 
are  receipts  belonging  to  the  bank.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  depositors  also  lay 
claim  to  the  checks,  asserting  that  the 
endorsements  thereon  furnish  them  re- 
ceipts for  money  they  have  paid  out. 

Banks,  however,  are  usually  glad  to 
get  rid  of  the  old  checks,  as  they  ac- 
cumulate very  rapidly.  Some  banks, 
however,  before  they  surrender  a depos- 
itor's cancelled  checks  require  him  to 
sign  a receipt  for  them.  These 
receipts  are  usually  placed  in  the 
pass-book  or  presented  with  the 
statement.  The  following  is  a simple 
form  of  such  a receipt. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
Columbus,  Ohio 

January  1,  1911. 

RECEIVED  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  statement  of  my  ac- 
count to  with  vouchers, 

showing  a credit  balance  of  $ 

I agree  to  examine  the  statement  and  checks 
carefully,  and  if  not  correct,  to  give  notice 
to  make  all  reclamations  within  a reason- 
able time. 


Please  fill  out  this  slip,  sign  and  return. 
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Depositors  should  be  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  carefully  comparing 
and  examining  checks  returned.  In 
this  way  checks  drawn  for  incorrect 
amounts  or  raised  to  larger  amounts 
may  be  discovered  in  time  to  save  the 
bank  or  themselves  from  loss.  For- 
geries may  also  be  detected  before  it  is 
too  late  to  catch  the  swindler  and  re- 
cover the  money  secured  on  the  bogus 
checks. 

Each  check  should  be  examined  not 
only  to  see  that  no  endorsements  are 
missing,  but  to  see  that  all  endorse- 
ments are  properly  made.  Checks  are 
not  valid  receipts  unless  properly  en- 
dorsed. 

When  pass-books  are  balanced  they 


should  not  be  thrown  carelessly  and 
promiscuously  in  desk  drawers,  but 
should  be  filed  in  alphabetical  order,  so 
that  the  hand  may  be  laid  readily  on 
the  book  desired.  Nothing  is  more  an- 
noying to  a depositor  who  has  hurried- 
ly' called  for  his  pass-book  than  to  be 
compelled  to  wait  while  the  clerk  leis- 
urely searches  through  a disordered 
stack  of  books.  If  possible  regular 
pass-book  holders,  in  which  pass-books 
may  be  filed  compactly  and  alphabeti- 
cally, should  be  provided.  Such  a sys- 
tem should  prevail  in  small  banks  as 
well  as  large  ones.  It  saves  pass-books 
from  becoming  mislaid,  saves  time,  and 
gives  prompt  service. 


THE  PROTESTING  OF  CHECKS 


By  Arthur  H.  Eyles,  Jr.,  Manager  Trust  Department,  Franklin  National 
Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


T N all  banks  one  of  the  sources  of 
*■*  worry  and  expense  is  the  protest- 
ing of  non-protestable  checks,  which 
is,  in  a large  measure,  due  to  careless- 
ness in  handling  incoming  mail  or  de- 
posits. A method  overcoming  this  is 
as  follows:  As  soon  as  the  mail  or  de- 
posits are  received,  have  a certain  man 
or  men  open  all  letters  or  de- 
posits, taking  from  the  envelopes 
all  letters,  drafts,  etc.,  then  after  hav- 
ing distributed  all  collection  items 
and  other  miscellaneous  matter  ill  the 
proper  places,  look  over  the  cash  let- 
ters and  see  just  which  items  are  sent 
in  “no  protest/*  After  having  select- 
ed all  such  items,  mark  them  plainly 
“no  protest’*  in  front  of  the  figures  on 
the  check  or  draft,  as  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying example: 

No. 1912 

No  Protest  $15.00 
FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
Pay  to  the  order  of John  H.  Jones. . . 

Fifteen Dollars 

Harry  S.  Smith 


The  clerk,  in  writing  up  his  outgo- 
ing letters,  looks  at  the  figures  nine 
times  to  the  one  time  that  he  looks  at 
the  body  of  the  check.  Then  have 
the  man  that  opened  the  letters  put  his 
initials  on  the  letters  he  looked  through, 
as  this  will  make  him  responsible  for 
the  letters,  which,  in  case  an  item  is 
protested,  is  important,  because  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  fault  of  protest- 
ing is  due  to  not  making  certain  men 
see  to  it  that  the  items  are  so  marked. 

The  next  step  is  to  see  that  the  let- 
ter which  is  sent  to  your  correspon- 
dent is  properly  marked,  and  the  fact 
that  the  item  was  plainly  marked  “no 
protest**  before  the  figures  lessens  the 
likelihood  of  its  being  missed.  To  my 
mind,  this  is  a very  important  point,  as 
it  will  save  the  banks  thousands  a year, 
from  the  fact  that  whenever  an  item  is 
protested,  which  should  not  have  been, 
the  bank  which  failed  to  follow  in- 
structions of  the  letter  is  in  all  cases 
held  for  the  amount  of  the  fees  on 
items  so  protested. 
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By  W.  R.  Morehouse,  Assistant  Cashier  German- American  Trust  and  Savings 

Bank,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


' I ^HE  banker,  like  the  merchant,  is 
A using  every  available  means  for 
securing  and  then  conserving  business. 
Many  banks  throughout  the  United 
States  have  resorted  to  advertising  cam- 
paigns, and  very  willingly  expend 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  observing  public. 
Under  the  broad  subject  of  “How  to 
get  business  and  to  conserve  it/'  a con- 
sideration of  the  use  and  misuse  of  the 
pay  envelope  may  prove  of  interest. 

The  common  brown  tag  envelope 
widely  distributed  by  banks  is  not  a 
new  invention,  since  pay  envelopes 
have  been  used  for  some  years.  The 
question  is:  Does  the  pay  envelope  pay 
as  a deposit-getting  medium?  In  the 
judgment  of  some  bankers  the  answer 
is  in  the  negative.  Others  regard  the 
use  of  thw  medium  as  unsatisfactory, 
principally  because  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  definitely  the  results  derived 
from  its  use.  The  great  majority  of 
users,  however,  are  unwilling  to  dis- 
continue it. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  pay  enve- 
lope’s usefulness  to  the  bank  has  not 
received  the  consideration  it  merits. 

That  the  degree  of  immediate  suc- 
cess attained  is  very  indefinite  is  not 
more  true  in  the  case  of  the  pay  en- 
velope than  in  that  of  bank  advertising 
campaigns  in  general.  That  it  does 
pay  a bank  to  advertise  for  business  is 
a well  established  fact,  whether  the 
results  are  of  a definite  or  indefinite 
quantity. 

It  is  the  great  number  of  people 
reached  at  a minimum  cost  that  estab- 
lishes the  merit  of  the  pay  envelope 
as  an  advertising  medium.  The  results 
in  most  cases  have  been  gratifying. 

Facts  regarding  the  pay-envelope 
plan  are  easily  obtained.  A list  of 
banks  now  using  this  system  can  be  se- 
cured by  writing  to  the  manufacturers 
of  the  envelopes.  No  bank  need  ven- 
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ture  into  the  plan  without  first  secur- 
ing evidence  both  for  and  against  its 
use.  The  canvass  will  show  that  few 
banks  discontinue  the  use  of  pay  en- 
velopes after  once  giving  them  a fair 
trial. 


Cost  of  Securing  Depositors. 

The  best  estimate  obtainable  as  to 
the  actual  cost  of  each  new  depositor 
secured  through  the  direct  method 
of  advertising  is  $6.00  for  which 
amount  a bank  can  buy  and  distribute 
nearly  1 0,000  pay  envelopes  to  as 
many  people.  The  comparison  here  is 
startling  and  almost  unbelievable,  but 
is  nevertheless  true.  When  we  consid- 
er that  it  is  possible  to  reach  10,000 
wage-earning  people  for  the  price  of 
one  depositor  secured  by  direct  adver- 
tising, we  should  become  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  pay-envelope  plan.  As 
a business  proposition  the  envelopes 
pay,  and  the  rate  of  expense  is  neg- 
ligible. The  facts  are  so  conclusive 
that  banks  using  them  should  refuse 
to  even  consider  discontinuing  their 
use.  One  thousand  people  can  be 
reached  for  the  same  amount  as  is  paid 
by  banks  for  two  very  ordinary  calen- 
dars and  these  two  calendars  go  to 
but  two  persons  and  they  are  generally 
depositors. 

Improvements  in  the  Envelopes. 


The  great  objection  to  the  pay  enve- 
lope is  not  in  the  plan  but  in  the  en- 
velope itself — the  sameness  in  material, 
color,  size  and  in  the  printed  matter. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  you  see  it 
in  Maine  or  in  California,  it  is  the  same 
light  brown  tag  envelope;  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  this  monotonous  lack  of 
variety,  covering  a period  of  years 
since  the  idea  was  first  introduced,  that 
it  has  lost  its  attractiveness.  People 
are  looking  for  ideas  that  are  “differ- 
ent,” and  whatever  does  not  impress 
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them  with  something  of  originality 
fails  to  secure  their  attention. 

Another  criticism  is  that  the  en- 
velope is  often  too  profusely  printed 
over  with  matter  of  little  interest  to 
the  people  reached.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  neither  color,  size  nor 
printed  matter  is  sufficient  to  condemn 
the  plan  as  unworthy  of  consideration, 
for  all  of  these  defects  can  easily  be 
corrected. 

The  little  tag  envelope  now  used 
costs  from  sixty  cents  to  sixty-five 
cents  a thousand.  It  is  recommended 
that  an  envelope  made  of  better  paper 
and  in  attractive  colors  be  used.  The 
color  plan  should  be  carefully  watched 
in  their  distribution.  Boxes  containing 
different  colored  envelopes  should  be 
distributed  to  each  firm,  with  the  in- 
struction that  they  alternate  the  colors 
on  each  pay-day.  The  diversity  of 
color  would  at  once  arouse  the  curiosity 
of  the  person  receiving  the  envelope, 
and  he  would  very  likely  read  the  in- 
vitation on  the  envelope,  provided  it 
suggested  something  that  appealed  to 
his  needs.  The  attention  of  a wage- 


earner  who  receives  his  pay  weekly 
would  be  drawn  to  a scale  showing  the 
growth  of  one  dollar  deposited  weekly 
with  compound  interest  added.  This 
kind  of  proposition  is  within  his  reach, 
and  the  amount  necessary  to  open  an 
account  is  so  small  that  he  will  be  en- 
couraged to  do  so  at  once.  What 
would  attract  more  attention  from 
those  accustomed  to  receiving  the  com- 
mon brown  tag  envelope  than  to  re- 
ceive one  bright  in  color  different  in 
size  and  shape,  presenting  a message 
suited  to  their  needs? 

The  bank’s  part  in  the  pay-envelope 
plan  is  to  buy  the  envelopes  and  keep 
a record  of  firms  or  corporations  using 
them.  The  work  of  carrying  out  the 
plan  is  all  done  by  the  firms  or  corpo- 
rations for  one  of  their  employees  must 
handle  the  envelopes  one  by  one,  in 
placing  them  in  the  handt;  of  the  wage- 
earners. 

Through  what  avenue  can  a bank 
reach  an  equal  number  of  people,  at  an 
equally  low  cost,  and  at  such  a mini- 
mum of  effort  upon  its  part? 

Pay  envelopes  pay. 


SUB-TOTALS  IN  THE  BOOKKEEPER’S  WORK 

By  Charles  P.  Schumacher 


might  as  well  look  for  a 
**■  needle  in  a haystack”  as  try  to 
find  an  error  in  the  Individual  Ledger 
if  you  haven’t  got  it  divided  into  sec- 
tions. You  can  find  the  error,  of 
course;  what  is  black  on  white  can  be 
found  as  long  as  “The  whole  is  equal 
to  all  its  parts  taken  together,”  or  any 
other  axiom  is  true.  Just  so,  the 
needle  in  the  haystack  can  be  found, 
but  who  wants  to  hunt  it. 

Dividing  the  bookkeeping  work  into 
sections  is  only  another  way  of  utiliz- 
ing sub-totals.  It  is  driving  them  to 
their  utmost  by  making  a colony  of 
them  work  hand  in  hand  throughout  a 
week  or  perhaps  a month. 

In  large  banks  where  the  service  of 


more  than  one  man  is  required  to  do  the 
Individual  work,  the  man  who  enters 
the  checks  and  deposits  from  A to  E 
and  posts  these  to  his  own  ledger  is 
not  concerned  at  all  about  the  accounts 
in  the  other  letters.  He  can  prove  up 
his  work  independently  of  the  others. 
Now  that  selfsame  thing  can  be  done 
even  if  the  accounts  are  all  in  one  vol- 
ume; it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a bind- 
ing to  indicate  the  whereabouts  of  a 
sub-total. 

The  essential  thing  is  to  split  your 
trial  balance  up  into  links  which  will 
correspond  to  certain  links  or  parts  in 
your  daily  work.  The  trial  balance 
that  is  run  off  in  one  long  string  is  dis- 
couraging already  from  its  appearance 
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alone.  It  is  like  a page  in  a book 
that  is  not  split  into  paragraphs;  only, 
the  unbroken  trial  balance  is  worse;  if 
it  takes  fifteen  feet  of  adding  machine 
paper,  it  will  look  like  a mile  of  rib- 
bon when  you  come  to  checking  it  back 
for  an  error.  And  that  is  not  inviting, 
to  say  the  least.  Besides  there  is  no 
use  going  a mile  for  a thing  that  is 
just  around  the  corner.  All  you  need 
to  know  is  which  corner  to  start  from. 
Now,  the  sections  will  show  you  that. 

To  split  the  trial  balance  itself  into 
sections  is  easy  enough.  Sub-totals 
after  certain  letters  and  complete  totals 
after  certain  others  will  do  the  work. 
But  this  in  itself  is  not  sufficient.  We 
must  also  have  our  daily  work  divided 
into  sections,  and  this  is  effected  by 
stationing  sub-totals  at  regular  inter- 
vals in  the  additions  of  the  checks  and 
deposits  in  such  a way  that  we  can 
readily  get  into  communication  with 
them  whenever  we  meet  with  distress  in 
our  trial  balance. 

Putting  in  a Day's  Work  with  the 
Bookkeeper. 

To  make  all  this  clearer  it  may  be 
good  to  follow  the  bookkeeper  through 
a day's  work,  starting  at  the  moment 
the  messenger  gets  back  from  the 
clearing  house.  From  that  moment 
the  bookkeeper  himself  estimates  the 
amount  of  entries  he  will  have  to  make 
during  the  ensuing  hours.  Watch  him 
grasp  that  bundle  of  checks;  he  wants 
to  get  an  accurate  idea  of  their  num- 
ber. 

By  this  time  the  assistant  will  be 
running  up  the  clearing  house  checks 
on  the  adding  machine  in  order  to  veri- 
fy the  lists  that  accompany  them.  Next 
the  checks  themselves  will  be  exam- 
ined, probably  by  the  teller,  as  to 
dates,  signatures,  endorsements  and 
amounts.  Those  short  of  funds  or 
which  present  any  irregularities  along 
with  the  Clearing  House  Checks, 
Cashier's  Checks,  Certified  Checks, 
Debit  Memoranda  and  Certificates  of 
Deposit  are  removed  and  the  bal- 
ance is  turned  over  to  the  book- 
keeper, who  distributes  them  in 


stacks  from  A to  Z according 
to  the  initial  of  the  account  against 
which  each  is  drawn. 

Along  with  these  he  will  distribute 
the  checks  that  come  in  over  the  coun- 
ter and  those  that  come  in  through  the 
mails;  but  before  mingling  them  with 
the  clearings  he  will  make  a list  of 
them  on  the  adding  machine  to  ascer- 
tain their  total.  The  total  of  the  clear- 
ing house  checks  he  already  knows  as 
it  is  equal  to  the  debit  side  of  the 
clearing  house  statement  diminished  by 
the  sum  of  those  items  that  have  been 
removed.  The  sum  of  these  two  totals, 
then,  is  the  amount  of  all  the  checks 
that  are  to  be  charged  against  the  in- 
dividual accounts  for  the  day,  and  it  is 
to  this  sum  that  the  individual  book- 
keeper calls  back  for  proof  after  he 
has  made  the  entries  for  all  the  checks. 

Having  thus  brought  together  all  the 
checks  and  knowing  their  total,  the 
bookkeeper  arranges  them  in  strictly 
alphabetical  order  and  proceeds  to 
make  the  entries  from  them.  In  some 
banks  they  will  be  posted  directly  to 
the  ledger;  in  others  the  names  and 
amounts  will  be  first  inscribed  in  what 
is  termed  the  Deposit  Book.  (Figure  I.) 
Next  the  deposits  are  arranged,  listed 
on  the  machine  and  then  entered  on  the 
credit  side.  Here  the  names  can  be 
dispensed  with  except  where  there  are 
no  checks  appearing  against  the  ac- 
count. 

The  total  of  the  deposits  together 
with  the  total  of  the  checks  is  handed 
to  the  general  bookkeeper  that  he  may 
make  his  entry  for  the  General  Proof. 
The  Individual  bookkeeper  can  then 
proceed  with  his  own  work  irrespective 
of  the  general  balance. 

In  our  consideration  of  this  sectional 
method  we  are  supposing  that  the  book- 
keeper, desiring  to  have  a compact  rec- 
ord of  each  day's  transactions,  uses 
the  Deposit  Book;  because  even  where 
the  posting  is  done  directly  to  the 
ledger,  the  preparation  for  dividing 
the  work  into  sections  is  accomplished 
practically  in  the  same  way,  for  the 
bookkeeper,  then,  in  lieu  of  the  Deposit 
Book  keeps  merely  a skeleton  of  it, 
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that  is,  an  adding  machine  list  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  middle  columns 
seen  in  Figure  I. 

When  all  the  checks  and  the  de- 
posits have  been  entered,  the  book- 
keeper is  ready  to  make  the  additions; 
and  here  is  where  the  real  preparation 
for  the  trial  balance  begins.  No  ex- 
tra effort  is  required,  either,  unless  it 
be  thought  difficult  to  make  a few  sub- 
totals, one  each  after  E,  K and  R, 
which  shall  be  the  end  of  our  first  three 
regular  sections.  Although  in  taking 
off  the  trial  balance  itself  we  will 
make  complete  totals  after  these  let- 
ters, it  is  more  convenient  in  our  daily 
work  to  carry  the  total  right  along,  as 
we  have  no  way  of  proving  up  our 
checks  before  we  have  finished  enter- 
ing them.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
checks  were  not  in  alphabetical  order 
when  they  were  listed.  The  sections 
on  the  deposit  side,  however,  can  be 
proven  up  separately. 

If  the  four  sections  into  which  we 
divide  our  work  are  of  considerable 
size,  we  will  make  sub-totals  not  only 
after  E,  K and  R,  but  also  after  every 
other  letter.  Thus  we  will  be  prepar- 


ing for  the  Emergency  Sections,  which 
will  be  explained  a little  farther  on. 
On  completing  his  daily  task  the  book- 
keeper transcribes  the  regular  section 
sub-totals  to  the  Recapitulation  Sheet, 
represented  in  Figure  II. 

How  the  sub-totals  are  to  be  of  help 
to  us  can  best  be  understood  by  men- 
tally going  through  the  operations  in- 
cidental to  taking  off  the  trial  balance. 
We  will  suppose,  as  before,  that  we 
regularly  carry  our  ledger  in  four  sec- 
tions, concluding,  respectively,  with  E, 
K,  R and  Z.  We  will  run  the  first 
section  off  on  the  adding  machine,  mak- 
ing sub-totals  as  we  go  along  after  A, 
B,  C,  D,  and,  on  coming  to  the  end  of 
E,  clearing  the  machine.  The  over- 
drafts that  we  come  across  as  we  pro- 
ceed we  will  put  down  on  a slip  of 
paper  indexing  them  at  the  same  time 
with  the  letter  in  which  they  occur,  and 
their  total  we  will  deduct  from  the  to- 
tal of  the  credit  balances  in  this  first 
section.  In  like  manner  we  will  take 
off  the  other  sections  and  compare  the 
sum  of  their  totals  with  the  item  of 
Individual  Deposits  as  found  on  the 
statement. 
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FIO.  2, — RECAPITULATION  OF  SECTIONAL  FOOTINOS  FROM  DEPOSIT  BOOK 


Whether  or  not  we  balance  the  first 
•clip,  we  will  now  prove  up  each  sec- 
tion separately.  Sometimes  the  total 
may  agree  and  yet  the  ledger  may  be 
nut  of  balance,  as  one  error  may  off- 
set another.  Right  here  it  may  be  said 
that  this  is  one  advantage  of  the  sec- 
tional method — it  is  apt  to  uncover 
those  twin  errors ; and  every  bank 
clerk  knows  how  nasty  they  are.  An- 
other reason  for  separately  proving  the 
sections  is  to  get  a reliable  starting 
point  for  these  divisions  in  the  follow- 
ing trial  balance. 

Taking  the  list  of  the  first  section 
we  turn  to  the  Recapitulation  Sheet, 
seen  in  Figure  II.  At  the  top  of  the 
credit  column  under  the  heading  A-E 
we  find  the  amount,  $174,055.90, 
which  is  the  total  of  the  last  trial  bal- 
ance for  that  portion  of  the  ledger. 
The  other  amounts  are  the  sub-totals 
as  found  in  each  day’s  work.  For  in- 
stance, the  amount  in  the  debit  column 
under  L-R,  $38,555.86,  found  in  the 
line  indexed  Monday , is  a sub- total  in 
Monday’s  work  and  comprises  the 
amount  of  all  the  checks  on  that  day 
from  A to  R included.  $65,366.81  is 
similarly  the  sum  of  the  deposits. 

Now  looking  at  the  columns  A-E,  we 
note  that  the  amount  of  the  previous 
trial  balance  has  been  increased  by  the 
deposits,  making  the  total  $366,869*73, 
which  is  decreased  by  $174,037*34,  the 
total  of  the  checks,  resulting  in  the 


final  sum,  $192,832.39*  With  this  final 
amount  the  trial  balance  of  the  first 
section  must  agree  or  it  is  not  O.  K. 

Coming  to  the  second  section,  we 
find  the  calculations  necessary  to  veri- 
fy it  a little  more  complicated,  be- 
cause the  checks  and  deposits  as  re- 
corded on  the  Recapitulation  Sheet  un- 
der F-K  include  not  only  those  under 
that  section,  but  also  those  comprised 
in  A-E,  whereas  the  trial  balance  list 
contains  only  those  accounts  beginning 
with  the  letters  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  and  K. 
(You  will  remember  that  we  made  a 
complete  total  after  each  section  when 
we  ran  it  off  on  the  machine.)  In  con- 
sequence, we  have  to  deduct  $192,- 
832.39  from  the  difference  between  the 
checks  and  deposits  in  columns  F-K  i. 
e.,  from  the  amount  $322,904.22.  Thus 
we  derive  $130,071.83  with  which  the 
second-section  trial  balance  must 
agree. 

The  portion  from  L to  R is  treated 
likewise,  while  the  amount  of  the  last 
section  is  equal  to  the  remainder  of  the 
Individual  Deposits  as  found  on  the 
statement  after  they  have  been  reduced 
by  the  difference  between  the  debit  and 
credit  columns  of  L-R.  (See  Recapitu- 
lation Sheet,  $409,045.71.) 

We  might  repeat  that  these  calcula- 
tions for  the  last  three  sections  would 
be  no  different  from  those  required  for 
the  first  division,  if  these  links  in  the 
daily  entries  were  kept  entirely  sepa- 
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rate;  that  is,  instead  of  carrying  along 
the  totals  from  the  end  of  A down  to 
the  end  of  Z,  we  would  make  a complete 
total  after  E,  K and  R.  But  carry- 
ing them  along,  as  we  said  before,  is 
more  convenient  where  all  the  sections 
are  under  the  charge  of  one  man. 

The  Emergency  Section. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Emergency  Section,  as  we  would 
-call  it,  which  is  merely  an  extended 
use  of  the  sections  regularly  carried, 
and  to  which  we  have  recourse  only 
when  an  error  has  been  located  in  one 
of  the  regular  sections.  Carrying  too 
many  sections  right  along  would 
simply  be  doing  a little  thing  in  a big, 
cumbersome  way;  or,  to  say  it  other- 
wise, we  will  not  recapitulate  the  sec- 
tional footings,  except  those  after  E, 
K and  R until  we  are  forced  to  do  so 
by  an  error. 

The  only  requisite  to  make  the  emer- 
gency section  feasible  is  to  make  a sub- 
total after  each  letter  in  our  daily 
work  as  well  as  in  the  trial  balance  list. 

On  discovering  that  there  is  an  error 
in  one  of  the  regular  sections,  if  we 
are  not  loathe  to  spend  the  time  at  it, 
we  would  first  of  all  check  back  the 
trial  balance  list  to  be  sure  that  no 
mistake  was  made  in  taking  it  off. 
After  that  we  would  look  through  the 
-daily  lists  of  checks  and  deposits  (the 
deposit  book)  to  see  whether  any 
amount  like  our  difference  had  been 
skipped  in  posting;  or  whether  half 
the  amount  had  been  added  instead  of 
subtracted,  or  vice  versa;  or  whether 
there  is  such  an  amount  as  would  make 
our  difference  by  transposition;  finally 
we  would  go  over  the  extensions.  Now 
all  this  is  work.  If  by  a few  calcula- 
tions we  can  say  that  the  mistake  is  in 
the  first  half  of  the  section  or  the  sec- 
ond half,  or  this  third  or  that  third, 
we  will  be  practically  dividing  the 
labor  of  rooting  out  the  error  by  just 
so  much.  Now  that's  worth  while. 

So  we  turn  to  the  sheets  on  which  are 
recorded  each  day  the  checks  and  de- 
posits. Suppose  the  discrepancy  ap- 
pears in  the  second  section,  i.  e.,  some- 
where from  F-K.  We  shall  find  foot- 


ings after  F,  G,  H,  I,  J and  K.  Per- 
haps H brings  us  closest  to  the  middle. 
So  we  make  an  adding  machine  list  of 
the  footings  of  the  checks  as  we  find 
them  after  H in  the  Deposit  Book,  be- 
ginning with  the  day  of  our  previous 
trial  balance  and  going  down  to  the 
present. 

Likewise  we  will  make  a list  of  the 
footings  after  H on  the  deposit  side 
and  add  to  it  the  sub-total  after  that 
letter  in  our  previous  trial  balance  list, 
first,  though,  deducting  the  overdrafts 
as  found  therein.  We  then  strike  as 
we  did  on  the  recapitulation  sheet  for 
our  first  regular  section.  Suppose  that 
the  result  on  striking  is  $302,904.77. 
This  amount  includes  all  that  went  be- 
fore H from  A inclusive  on.  Now  we 
wish  to  eliminate  the  section  A-E. 
Therefore  from  the  amount  $302,904.77 
we  subtract  the  section  total  A-E, 
which  is  $192,832.39  (see  Figure  II.); 
thus  obtaining  the  emergency  section 
$110,072.38.  Now  turning  to  the  trial 
balance  list  which  we  have  just  run  off, 
we  find  a sub-total  which  includes  the 
H's,  $110,485.41.  Subtracting  the 
overdrafts  of  F-H,  $413.03,  we  get 
the  desired  result,  $110,072.38.  Thus 
we  find  F-H  is  correct.  Consequently 
we  know  that  the  mistake  lies  between 
H and  K.  Had  the  error  showed  up 
in  F-H  we  would  have  gone  through  a 
similar  process  to  see  whether  it  would 
appear  in  G's  or  F's.  By  way  of  cau- 
tion we  might  say  the  one  thing  which 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked  when  making 
the  elimination  of  certain  parts,  is  the 
overdrafts.  Outside  of  that  there  is 
very  little  difficulty  to  be  encountered, 
provided  we  have  prepared  for  these 
special  emergency  sections  by  never  neg- 
lecting the  sub-totals  in  the  daily  work. 

The  use  of  this  sectional  method,  we 
believe,  will  minimize  the  bookkeeper's 
anxiety  at  the  moment  he  turns  to  the 
statement  to  look  up  the  item  of  in- 
dividual deposits  after  having  taken  off 
his  trial  balance.  Even  the  very  best 
man  at  his  job  will  sometimes  find  that 
his  trial  balance  is  a little  off.  You 
can't  entirely  eliminate  mistakes,  you 
see;  but  don't  forget  that  there  is  a 
way  of  dealing  with  them. 
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RECENT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  BANKERS 


FORGERY 

WHEN  PAYEE  FICTITIOUS INDORSEMENT 

LIABILITY  OF  BANK. 

Court  of  Civil  Appeals  of  Texas,  San  An- 
tonio, June  12,  1912. 

GUARANTY  STATE  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
ET  AL  VS.  LIVELY. 

When  checks  are  returned  to  a depositor 
by  a bank,  he  is  not  charged  with  notice  of 
forged  indorsements,  and,  when  he  has  as- 
certained the  genuineness  of  his  signature 
and  the  correctness  of  the  sum,  he  has  the 
right  to  assume  that  the  indorsement  is  gen- 
uine; the  drawer  not  being  presumed  to 
know  the  signature  of  the  payee,  but  the 
bank  being  required  to  determine  that  ques- 
tion at  its  peril. 

Where  the  drawer  of  a check  knowingly 
makes  it  payable  to  a fictitious  payee,  it  is 
considered  payable  to  bearer;  but  if  a real 
person  is  intended  by  the  name  of  the 
payee,  the  check  must  be  indorsed  by  that 
person,  and  payment  by  a bank  upon  in- 
dorsement of  some  unauthorized  person  is 
not  binding  upon  the  drawer  and  is  made  at 
peril  of  the  bank. 

' I ^HIS  action  was  brought  by  H.  Y. 
A Lively  against  the  American  Ex- 
change National  Bank  of  Dallas 
(which  impleaded  the  Guaranty  State 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  and  another) 
to  recover  $1500  paid  out  by  the  first- 
named  bank  on  a check  drawn  by  Live- 
ly in  favor  of  E.  Crawford.  Upon 
the  trial  it  appeared  that  in  a transac- 
tion with  one  Joe  Weil,  Lively  through 
his  agent  drew  a check  on  the  American 
Exchange  National  Bank  in  favor  of 
E.  Crawford,  who  was  thought  by  this 
agent  to  be  a real  person,  but  who  was, 
in  fact,  a fictitious  person.  The  check 
was  delivered  to  Weil,  who  took  the 
same  to  the  Guaranty  State  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  and  represented  that 
E.  Crawford  was  a cotton  buyer  who 
desired  to  open  up  an  account  with  the 
bailk,  and  presented  the  check  with 
the  name  of  E.  Crawford  indorsed 
thereon  and  the  amount,  $1,500,  was 
put  to  the  credit  of  E.  Crawford,  and 
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was  afterwards  drawn  out  on  checks 
signed  E.  Crawford,  but  really  drawn 
by  Weil,  who  afterwards  fled. 

Fly,  J. — (Omitting  part  of  the 
opinion) ; It  is  the  general  rule  that, 
when  the  drawer  of  a check  makes  it 
payable  to  a payee  known  by  him  to 
be  fictitious,  it  is  considered  to  be  pay- 
able to  bearer;  but  if  a real  person  is 
intended  by  the  name  of  the  payee, 
the  check  must  be  indorsed  by  that  per- 
son or  by  some  one  with  authority  from 
him,  or  a forgery  is  perpetrated  in  in- 
dorsing the  check.  Payment  upon  an 
indorsement  of  a check  payable  to  a 
payee  believed  by  the  drawer  to  be  a 
real  person  upon  the  indorsement  of  an 
unauthorized  person  is  not  a payment 
binding  on  the  drawer.  Such  payments 
are  at  the  peril  of  the  bank,  unless  it 
can  claim  protection  upon  some  prin- 
ciple of  estoppel  or  by  reason  of  some 
other  equity. 

When  checks  are  returned  to  a de- 
positor by  a bank,  he  is  not  charged 
with  notice  that  the  indorsement  thereon 
had  been  forged;  but,  when  he  has  as- 
certained the  genuineness  of  his  signa- 
ture to  the  check  and  the  correctness 
of  the  sum,  he  has  performed  his  duty. 
When  the  check  is  returned  to  him,  he 
has  the  right  to  assume  that  the  in- 
dorsement is  genuine.  The  drawer  is 
not  presumed  to  know  the  signature  of 
the  payee,  but  the  bank  must  deter- 
mine that  question  at  its  peril.  The 
points  of  law  herein  mentioned  are 
fully  and  satisfactorily  settled  by  high 
and  thoroughly  satisfactory  authority. 
(National  Bank  vs.  Traders'  Bank,  119 
N.  Y.  195.  Shipman  vs.  Bank,  126  N. 
Y.  318.  Bank  vs.  Whitman,  94  U.  S. 
347.  Bank  vs.  Morgan,  117  U.  S. 
107.)  The  authorities  cited  sustain  the 
charges  of  the  court  assailed  in  the 
fourth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  as- 
signments of  error. 

In  the  case  of  Shipman  vs.  Bank, 
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herein  cited,  the  facts  were  quite  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  this  case,  checks  having 
been  made  by  a depositor  in  favor  of 
fictitious  payees  thought  by  the  drawer 
to  be  real  persons,  and  they  were  paid 
by  the  bank  on  a forged  indorsement, 
and  a judgment  for  $223,000  against 
the  bank  was  sustained  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York.  In  that  case 
there  is  a full  discussion  of  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  a case  like  the  one  before 
this  court,  and  it  is  well  supported  by 
authority.  Speaking  of  the  question 
of  negligence  of  the  depositors  in  con- 
nection with  the  checks,  the  court  held: 
'“Whether  the  plaintiffs  were  guilty  of 
any  negligence  in  that  regard  was  a 
question  of  fact,  and  the  finding  is 
that  they  were,  so  far  as  the  defendant 
was  concerned,  reasonably  prudent  and 
careful,  and  that  payment  of  the 
checks  was  not  caused  by  any  negli- 
gence on  their  part,  and  we  do  not 
think  it  can  be  said  that  this  finding 
is  without  evidence."  In  that  case,  the 
forgery  was  committed  by  a trusted  at- 
torney for  the  plaintiff ; in  this,  appel- 
lee had  no  connection  with  Weil,  the 
forger  of  the  indorsement.  The  ques- 
tion of  negligence  was  clearly  present- 
ed, in  this  case,  to  the  jury,  and  their 
finding  thereon  is  fully  sustained  by  the 
facts. 


COLLATERAL  SECURITY 

NOTE  DEPOSITED  AS ANTECEDENT 

DEBT HOLDER  FOR  VALUE. 

Supreme  Court  of  Utah,  September  6,  1912. 

FELT  V8.  BUSH  ET  AL. 

Under  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law 
one  taking  a promissory  note  as  collateral 
security  for  an  antecedent  debt  is  a holder 
for  value. 

'T'HIS  was  an  action  by  an  indorsee 
*“■  of  a promissory  note  against  the 
maker  thereof.  Certain  payments  hav- 
ing been  made  to  the  payee,  the  maker 
insisted  that  they  should  be  credited 
upon  the  note.  The  indorsee  received 
the  note  as  collateral  security  to  a note 
made  by  the  payee  for  an  antecedent 
Indebtedness. 

Frick,  J.  (Omitting  part  of  the 


opinion) : The  attorneys  representing 
the  parties  to  this  action  agree  upon 
and  insist  that  the  only  question  to  be 
decided  by  this  court  is  whether,  under 
our  statute  (Comp.  Laws  1907,  §§. 
1577,  1578,  1579,  1606),  an  indorsee 
of  negotiable  paper  who  received  it  be- 
fore maturity  in  due  course  of  business 
as  collateral  security  for  a pre-existing 
debt  without  any  further  consideration, 
and  without  notice  of  equities  or  infirm- 
ities, is  a holder  for  value  so  as  to  pro- 
tect him  against  payments  that  were 
made  to  the  original  payee  before  ma- 
turity and  before  the  note  was  indorsed 
and  delivered  as  aforesaid.  The  au- 
thorities in  this  country  have  always 
been  divided  upon  the  foregoing  prop- 
osition. A majority  of  the  state  courts 
of  last  resort  and  all  of  the  federal 
courts  including  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  have  always 
answered  the  foregoing  question  in  the 
affirmative.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
there  has  always  been  a very  respect- 
able minority  of  courts  of  last  resort, 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  lead- 
ing the  list,  which  has  held  that,  un- 
less there  is  some  independent  consid- 
eration for  the  transfer,  the  taking  of 
a negotiable  instrument  in  due  course 
of  business  before  maturity  and  without 
notice  as  security  for  a pre-existing 
debt  does  not  constitute  the  indorsee  a 
holder  for  value,  and  hence  he  takes  the 
instrument  subject  to  all  existing  equi- 
ties between  the  parties  thereto.  We 
shall  not  pause  here  to  refer  to  the 
cases,  or  even  to  the  courts,  that  have 
ranged  themselves  upon  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  reader  who  desires  to  learn 
the  precise  view  that  is  taken  by  the 
different  state  and  federal  courts  upon 
either  or  both  sides  of  the  question  can 
do  so  by  referring  to  the  following 
text-books  namely:  Selover  on  Neg. 
Insts.  (2d  Ed.)  pp.  217-221;  Ogden, 
Neg.  Insts.  §128,  p.  114  et  seq. ; Craw- 
ford’s Ann.  Neg.  Insts.  L.  (Sd  Ed.)  39- 
41 ; Brannan's  Neg.  Insts.  L.  (2d  Ed.) 
32-35.  See,  also  7,  Cyc.  982,  where 
the  cases  for  and  against  the  proposi- 
tion are  collated. 

In  view  that  the  question  is  novel  in 
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this  jurisdiction,  and  because  of  its  im- 
portance, we  shall  briefly  refer  to  the 
latest  cases  in  which  the  negotiable  in- 
struments law  is  construed  and  applied 
to  the  question  now  under  considera- 
tion. The  parts  of  the  negotiable  in- 
struments law  that  are  directly  involved 
are  found  in  Comp.  Laws  1907,  in  the 
following  sections: 

“Sec.  1577.  Value  is  any  considera- 
tion sufficient  to  support  a simple  con- 
tract. An  antecedent  or  pre-existing 
debt  constitutes  value  and  is  deemed 
such  whether  the  instrument  is  payable 
on  demand  or  at  a future  time. 

“Sec.  1578.  Where  value  has  at  any 
time  been  given  for  the  instrument,  the 
holder  is  deemed  a holder  for  value  in 
respect  to  all  parties  who  became  such 
prior  to  that  time. 

“Sec.  1579-  Where  the  holder  has  a 
lien  on  the  instrument,  arising  either 
from  contract  or  by  implication  of  law, 
he  is  deemed  a holder  for  value  to  the 
extent  of  his  lien.” 

Respondents’  counsel  contends  that 
section  1606  of  that  compilation  should 
also  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  foregoing  sections.  That  section 
reads  as  follows:  “When  the  trans- 

feree receives  notice  of  any  infirmity 
in  the  instrument  or  defect  in  the  title 
of  the  person  negotiating  the  same  be- 
fore he  has  paid  the  full  amount  agreed 
to  be  paid  therefor,  he  will  be  deemed 
a holder  in  due  course  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  amount  theretofore  paid  by 
him.”  The  first  three  sections  referred 
to  above  have  in  the  following  recent 
decisions  been  construed  and  applied. 

In  Brooks  vs.  Sullivan,  129  N.  C. 
190,  decided  in  1901,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina  assumes  with- 
out comment  that  the  first  three  sec- 
tions of  the  negotiable  instruments  law 
above  quoted  required  the  court  to  hold 
that  the  transfer  of  a negotiable  instru- 
ment before  due  in  due  course  of  busi- 
ness and  without  notice  as  collateral 
security  for  a pre-existing  debt  consti- 
tutes the  transferee  a holder  for  value, 
and  as  such  is  protected  the  same  as 
any  innocent  purchaser  for  value  before 


maturity  and  without  notice  of  equities 
or  infirmities  would  be.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina  prior  to  this 
decision  had  held  to  the  contrary  doc- 
trine. 

Graham  vs.  Smith  155  Mich.  65,  de- 
cided in  1908,  takes  precisely  the  same 
view  that  is  taken  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina.  The  Michi- 
gan court  also  changed  its  holdings,  as 
it  is  said,  to  harmonize  them  with  the 
negotiable  instruments  law. 

Payne  vs.  Zell,  98  Va.  297,  decided 
in  1900,  in  construing  the  provisions  of 
the  negotiable  instruments  law  referred 
to,  holds  the  same  doctrine  laid  down  in 
the  foregoing  two  cases. 

Voss  v.  Chamberlain,  139  Iowa,  573, 
574*,  decided  in  1908,  adopts  the  rule 
laid  down  in  the  foregoing  three  cases. 
In  the  Iowa  case  there  was  perhaps 
some  additional  consideration  which 
would  have  been  held  sufficient  under 
the  minority  rule,  but  the  court  places 
the  decision  upon  both  grounds ; that  is, 
upon  the  new  instruments  law  and  also 
upon  the  additional  consideration  if  in- 
deed there  was  such.  It  is  assumed  by 
the  Iowa  court  without  discussion  that 
the  negotiable  instruments  law  makes 
a holder  under  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances we  have  set  forth  above  a hold- 
er for  value,  and  as  such  is  protected 
against  prior  equities  of  which  he  had 
no  notice. 

The  case  of  Commercial  Bank  vs. 
State  Bank  132  Iowa,  706,  which,  in 
some  respects,  may  be  said  to  differ 
from  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the 
Voss  case,  is  not  referred  to  in  the 
later  case.  In  a later  case  still,  how- 
ever, namely,  Iowa  National  Bank  vs. 
Custer,  144  Iowa,  715,  the  Voss  case 
is  referred  to,  and  it  is  assumed  in  the 
later  case  that  the  question  was  de- 
cided in  accordance  with  the  holdings 
referred  to  in  North  Carolina  and 
Michigan. 

In  Birket  vs.  Elward,  68  Kan.  295, 
1 Ann.  Cas.  272,  decided  in  1904,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  squarely 
holds  that  an  indorsee  of  a negotiable 
instrument  taken  as  collateral  security 
for  a pre-existing  debt  without  any 
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other  or  further  consideration  is  a hold- 
er for  value,  and  thus  protected  against 
all  claim  of  payments  made  to  the  orig- 
inal holder  of  which  the  indorsee  had  no 
knowledge  or  notice.  The  Kansas  court 
also  places  the  ruling  squarely  upon 
the  negotiable  instruments  law.  The 
later  case  is  reported  in  1 Ann.  Cas.  272, 
where,  in  a note,  the  cases  for  and 
against  the  question  are  collated. 

In  re  Hopper-Morgan  Co.,  154  Fed. 
249,  decided  in  1907,  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  goes  thoroughly  over 
the  precise  question  now  under  consid- 
eration. The  particular  sections  of  the 
negotiable  instruments  law  in  question 
here  are  there  construed  and  applied, 
and  it  is  squarely  held  that  that  law 
changed  the  existing  rule  in  New  York. 
In  that  case  the  later  decisions  of  sev- 
eral of  the  Appellate  Divisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  are  re- 
viewed, and  it  is  pointed  out  that, 
while  in  two  cases  (Brewster  vs. 
Shrader,  26  Misc.  Rep.  480,  and  Pe- 
trie vs.  Miller,  57  App.  Div.  17)  it  is 
squarely  held  that  the  law  upon  the 
subject  has  been  changed  in  New  York, 
there  are  also  three  cases  (Sutherland 
vs:  Mead,  80  App.  Div.  108,  80  N.  Y. 
Supp.  504;  Roseman  vs.  Mahony,  86 
App.  Div.  877,  and  Harris  vs.  Fowler, 
59  Misc.  Rep.  528)  in  which  a con- 
trary conclusion  was  reached.  The  in- 
termediate courts  of  New  York  are 
therefore  divided  upon  the  question, 
and  in  view  that  the  negotiable  instru- 
ments law  has  never  been  passed  on  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  is  the 
court  of  last  resort,  the  federal  court  in 
the  decision  just  referred  to  construed 
that  law  and  in  effect  held  that  under 
it,  in  the  interest  of  uniformity,  the 
courts  were  required  to  hold  that  in 
New  York,  as  in  all  other  jurisdictions 
where  the  law  has  been  adopted,  an 
indorsee  of  negotiable  paper  who  with- 
out notice  takes  it  as  collateral  security 
for  a pre-existing  debt  without  further 
consideration  is  a holder  in  due  course 
for  value. 

In  Wilkins  vs.  Usher,  128  Ky.  697- 
702,  it  is  squarely  held  that  the  law  in 


Kentucky  under  the  negotiable  instru- 
ments law  is  now  settled  in  conformity 
with  the  majority  rule.  To  the  same 
effect  is  Campbell  vs.  Bank,  187  Ky. 
555. 

An  intelligent  discussion  is  found  in 
a note  to  Exchange  National  Bank  vs. 
Coe,  reported  in  81  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.) 
287,  where  the  cases  are  again  reviewed 
on  both  sides. 

We  have  referred  only  to  such  cases 
as  had  under  consideration  the  precise 
question  presented  for  decision  here, 
and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
discover,  all  the  courts  which  have  had 
occasion  to  construe  the  negotiable  in- 
struments law  have  held  that  regard- 
less of  what  the  law  upon  the  subject 
may  have  been  in  those  states,  under 
the  provisions  of  that  law  an  indorsee 
of  negotiable  paper  before  due  and 
without  notice  of  existing  equities  or  in- 
firmities, although  he  receives  it  as  col- 
lateral security  for  a pre-existing  debt 
without  any  further  consideration,  is 
nevertheless  a holder  in  due  course  for 
value.  The  question,  therefore,  it 
seems  to  us,  has  passed  beyond  the 
domain  of  judicial  discussion.  As  we 
understand  it,  the  negotiable  instru- 
ments law  was  intended  to  give  legis- 
lative sanction  to  the  majority  rule  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  and 
was  conceived  by  its  authors  and 
adopted  by  the  different  State  legisla- 
tures for  the  express  purpose  of  har- 
monizing the  conflicting  decisions 
which  had  been  rendered  on  the  sub- 
ject of  negotiable  instruments  and  the 
rights  of  those  interested  therein  whose 
rights  were  acquired  before  maturity. 
As  we  view  it,  therefore,  it  is  our  plain 
duty  to  follow  the  numerous  decisions 
that  have  directly  passed  upon  the  ne- 
gotiable instruments  law,  and  have  con- 
strued it  in  accordance  with  the  ma- 
jority rule.  The  question  is  one  of 
business  expediency,  and  not  of  logic 
or  equity  as  applied  to  an  individual 
case. 

Neither  do  we  see  how  section  1606 
has  any  bearing  upon  the  question. 
That  section  was  not  intended  to  have, 
nor  does  it  have,  any  bearing  upon  the 
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rights  of  an  indorsee  who  receives  ne- 
gotiable paper  before  maturity  in  due 
course,  and  without  notice  of  infirmi- 
ties. All  that  section  was  intended  to 
accomplish  was  to  limit  the  indorsee's 
recovery  to  the  amount  he  had  ad- 
vanced before  obtaining  notice  of  some 
infirmity  in  the  paper.  His  relation  to 
the  paper  was  not  intended  to  be,  and 
is  not,  affected  by  such  notice,  but  it 
merely  affects  the  extent  of  his  recov- 
ery. The  section  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  other  sections,  and  is  likewise 
in  harmony  with  the  rule  that  we  are 
following  in  this  case. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
question  submitted  to  us  must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  judgment  of  the  district  court  is 
therefore  reversed,  with  directions  to 
grant  a new  trial,  appellant  to  recover 
costs. 


CASHIER 

PERSONAL  DEBTS  OF CHECKS  DRAWN 

FOR  NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENTS  LAW. 

Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  Division  No.  2, 
June  1,  1912. 

ST.  CHARLES  SAVINGS  BANK  VS.  EDWARDS  ET  AL. 

The  cashier  of  a bank  has  no  authority 
to  draw  checks  or  drafts  in  the  name  of  the 
bank  to  pay  his  personal  obligations. 

Where  a cashier  delivers  to  brokers 
checks  drawn  by  himself  in  the  name  of  his 
bank  in  response  to  calls  for  margins  on  his 
personal  account,  the  brokers  have  the  bur- 
den of  showing  that  the  cashier  was  author- 
ized to  draw  such  checks  or  that  the  bank 
received  full  value  for  them. 

The  provisions  of  the  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments Law  that  to  constitute  notice  of  a 
defect  in  the  title  of  a person  negotiating 
the  paper  the  holder  must  have  had  actual 
knowledge  of  the  defect  or  must  have  acted 
in  bad  iaith,  is  limited  to  a transferee  of 
the  paper  and  has  no  application  to  the 
payee. 

A F.  MISPAGEL,  who  was  the 
cashier  of  the  St.  Charles  Sav- 
ings Bank,  was  dealing  in  stocks  and 
grain  on  open  account  with  the  firm  of 
A.  G.  Edwards  & Sons;  and  in  response 
to  calls  for  margins,  Mispagel  sent  the 
brokers  remittance,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  $9,500,  in  the  form  of 


checks  drawn  by  himself  in  the  name 
of  his  bank  on  its  correspondent  in  St. 
Louis  to  the  order  of  the  brokers.  The 
bank  sued  the  brokers  to  recover  the 
amount  of  such  checks  and  recovered 
judgment.  The  brokers  then  appealed. 

Ferris,  J. — (Omitting  part  of  the 
opinion) : Appellants  contend  that 

they  are  not  liable  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  no  actual  knowledge  of 
wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  Mispagel.  It 
is  not  claimed  by  respondent  that  ap- 
pellants had  any  notice  of  infirmity  in 
the  title  of  Mispagel  to  the  checks, 
other  than  the  constructive  notice  im- 
parted by  the  checks  themselves  and 
the  correspondence  connected  therewith, 
together  with  the  fact  that  Mispagel 
was  using  the  checks  to  pay  his  indi- 
vidual debts.  Appellants  earnestly 
contend  that  even  if,  under  the  earlier 
decisions,  the  face  of  the  checks  and 
attendant  circumstances  were  sufficient 
to  give  such  constructive  notice  as 
would  invalidate  their  title,  still,  since 
the  decision  of  this  court  in  Hamilton 
vs.  Marks,  63  Mo.  167,  constructive 
notice  is  not  enough  to  impair  the  title 
of  a bona  fide  holder  for  value.  They 
also  rely  on  section  10,026  (R.  S.  1909) 
of  the  Negotiable  Instrument  Law, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

“To  constitute  notice  of  an  infirmity 
in  the  instrument  or  defect  in  the  title 
of  the  person  negotiating  the  same,  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  negotiated  must 
have  had  actual  knowledge  of  the  in- 
firmity or  defect,  or  knowledge  of  sucfy 
facts  that  his  action  in  taking  the  in- 
strument amounted  to  bad  faith." 

We  think  appellants  misconceive  the 
situation  in  this  regard.  The  “holder" 
referred  to  in  Hamilton  vs.  Marks  and  in 
section  10,026  is  an  indorsee — one  to 
whom  the  paper  has  been  negotiated  by 
indorsement  by  the  payee  or  a prior 
indorser.  True,  the  checks  were  nego- 
tiable, but,  when  they  were  delivered 
to  Edwards  & Sons,  they  had  not  been 
negotiated.  Edwards  & Sons  were 
original  parties  to  the  paper.  They 
were  payees  therein.  Ail  of  the  cases 
cited  on  this  point  by  appellants  in  the 
two  briefs  filed  involve  the  rights  of  an 
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indorsee — a holder  for  value  after  the 
paper  leaves  the  hands  of  the  payee. 
While  the  paper  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  original  payee,  the  “courier”  has 
not  started  on  its  career  without  lug- 
gage- 

in  Lamson  vs.  Beard,  94  Fed.  loc.  cit. 
43,  the  court,  speaking  of  a similar  sit- 
uation, says : 

“The  drafts  were  drawn  in  favor  of 
plaintiffs  in  error,  and  until  accepted 
by  them  they  were  not  contracts,  and 
by  accepting  them  they  did  not  become 
assignees  or  purchasers  of  existing 
obligations,  but  simply  parties  to  the 
original  execution  thereof,  into  whose 
rights  the  way  to  full  inquiry  is  open, 
unless  closed  by  some  estoppel  outside 
of  the  paper  itself,  whatever  its  form. 
A primary  party  to  the  execution  of  in- 
struments originated  as  these  were  can- 
not be  a ‘bona  fide  purchaser'  in  the 
sense  of  the  law  merchant.” 

Denying  then,  as  we  must,  any  im- 
munity to  appellants  based  on  the  ne- 
gotiable character  of  the  paper,  we  will 
examine  their  position  in  the  light  of 
general  principles  and  authority. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  an 
agent  cannot  act  both  for  his  princi- 
pal and  himself  in  a transaction  where- 
in their  interests  are  antagonistic.  Such 
action  by  the  agent  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  his  general  authority,  and  this 
is  known  to  those  who  deal  with  him. 
Such  action  by  the  agent  could  be  vali- 
dated only  by  an  express  authority  from 
his  principal,  and  the  burden  is  upon 
the  agent  and  upon  those  who  profit  by 
his  act,  with  knowledge  of  the  antago- 
nistic relation,  to  show  such  express 
authority.  Mispagel,  the  cashier,  had 
authority  to  draw  checks  in  the  name 
of  the  bank  in  the  course  of  the  bank’s 
business,  but  no  authority  is  shown, 
nor  is  any  to  be  implied,  to  draw 
checks  in  the  name  of  the  bank  for  his 
private  use  and  benefit. 

True,  in  this  case  the  checks  were  not 
payable  to  him,  and  did  not  show  on 
their  face  that  they  were  drawn  for  his 
use,  and  doubtless  an  innocent  indorsee 
for  value  could  collect  from  the  bank, 
but  the  checks  were  drawn  for  his  use, 


tual  knowledge.  With  this  knowledge 
they  accepted  the  checks  in  payment  of 
his  individual  debt.  They  did  this  at 
their  peril,  taking  the  risk  of  his  au- 
thority to  so  draw  and  use  the  checks 
of  his  principal. 

* * # # # 

The  appellants  urge  that  they  had  a 
right  to  presume  that  Mispagel  paid 
the  bank  for  the  checks,  and  that  he 
acted  honestly.  The  case  is  not  to  be 
settled  by  presumptions.  The  pri- 
mary question  which  arose  upon  the  face 
of  the  transaction  was:  Did  the  cashier 
have  authority  to  execute  in  the  name 
of  the  bank  drafts  or  checks  in  pay- 
ment of  his  individual  debts?  True,  if 
he  had  paid  value  to  the  bank  for  the 
checks,  plaintiff  would  not  have  been 
injured,  and  hence  could  not  have  re- 
covered; but  this  contract  made  by  the 
trustee  in  the  name,  and  on  behalf,  of 
his  principal,  for  his  own  benefit,  was, 
in  the  hands  of  the  appellants  who  ac- 
cepted it  with  knowledge  of  such  fact, 
prima  facie  invalid  as  against  the  prin- 
cipal. 

The  burden  was  therefore  upon  them 
to  show  that  these  special  contracts 
were  authorized,  or  that  the  bank  had 
received  full  value. 


OVERDRAFT 


DIFFERENT  ACC0UNT8 AUTHORITY  OF 

AGENT. 

Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina,  Septem- 
ber 11,  1912. 

HILLER  VS.  BANK  Or  COLUMBIA. 

Where  a depositor  who  has  two  accounts 
authorizes  an  agent  to  draw  upon  one  of 
them,  the  bank  may  not  charge  against  the 
other  account  checks  drawn  by  such  agent. 

But  where  both  accounts  belong  to  the 
depositor  in  his  own  right  an  overdraft 
arising  upon  one  of  the  accounts  as  the  re- 
sult of  checks  drawn  by  the  depositor  him- 
self may  be  made  good  out  of  the  other. 

The  right  of  a depositor  to  demand  pay- 
ment of  his  balance  is  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  bank  to  set  off  against  it  any  debt 
due  by  the  depositor  to  the  bank. 

This  right  of  set  off  exists  though  the 
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payments  were  made  without  the  depoistor’s 
authority,  if  he  afterwards  ratifies  them  by 
adopting  them  for  his  own  benefit. 

' I ^HIS  action  was  brought  to  recover 
A the  amount  of  a deposit.  All 
the  money  deposited  by  the  plaintiff 
belonged  to  her  individually;  but  she 
chose,  for  convenience,  to  keep  two  ac- 
counts, one  in  her  individual  name  and 
the  other  in  the  name  of  “Nannie  E. 
Hiller,  Adm'x,”  although  she  was  not 
administratrix.  The  latter  account 
was  used  in  the  conduct  of  a mercantile 
business,  owned  by  the  plaintiff  and 
conducted  by  her  and  her  brother-in- 
law,  John  Hiller.  On  this  account 
John  Hiller  was  authorized  to  check, 
signing  the  checks  “Nannie  E.  Hiller, 
Adm’x.”  Both  John  Hiller  and  the 
plaintiff  issued  checks  against  this  ac- 
count, which  were  paid  and  charged 
against  it,  until  several  checks  were 
presented  which  would  have  overdrawn 
the  account.  Instead  of  refusing  pay- 
ment, the  bank,  by  the  direction  of 
John  Hiller,  charged  this  overdraft  to 
the  account  kept  in  the  name  of  Nan- 
nie E.  Hiller.  No  evidence  was  of- 
fered that  John  Hiller  was  authorized 
to  use  or  control  the  latter  account. 
In  this  state  of  the  evidence,  the  cir- 
cuit judge  directed  a verdict  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff  for  $158.54,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Nannie  E.  Hiller  account 
after  deducting  a check  for  $55.20, 
which  the  plaintiff  admitted  she  had 
signed  without  the  suffix  “Adm'x.” 

Woods,  J.  (Omitting  part  of  the 
opinion) : The  court  refused  to  allow 

the  defendant  to  prove  that  the  checks, 
which  went  to  make  up  the  overdraft 
transferred  or  charged  to  the  Nannie 
E.  Hiller  account,  were  signed  by  the 
plaintiff  herself.  There  is  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  this  was  error. 
When  'Mrs.  Hiller  made  two  accounts 
with  the  bank,  under  an  agreement  that 
John  Hiller  should  have  the  right  to 
draw,  as  her  agent,  on  one  of  them, 
the  bank  had  no  right  to  charge  checks 
drawn  by  John  Hiller  to  the  other  ac- 
count. Mrs.  Hiller  had  the  right  to 
hold  the  funds  deposited  on  the  other 
account  subject  to  her  own  control;  and 


that  right  could  not  be  defeated  by 
the  unauthorized  action  of  John  Hiller 
and  the  bank.  This  right  of  a depos- 
itor to  separate  and  control  his  ac- 
counts is  established  in  this  state. 
Fogarties  & Stillman  vs.  State  Bank,  12 
Rich.  518;  Simmons  vs.  Bank,  41  S.  C. 
177;  Callaham  vs.  Bank,  69  S.  C.  874; 
Bank  vs.  Mahon,  78  S.  C.  408. 

But  when  a depositor  having  two  ac- 
counts in  his  own  right,  kept  separate 
merely  for  his  own  convenience,  draws 
on  one  of  them  beyond  the  amount  to 
his  credit,  without  any  arrangement 
with  the  bank  that  he  should  do  so,  the 
bank  is  justified  in  the  inference  that 
he  intends  the  check  to  be  protected 
by  the  other  account.  Certainly  it 
would  be  most  unreasonable  that  the 
bank  should  be  required,  under  such 
conditions,  to  pay  to  the  depositor  the 
credit  on  one  account  without  deduct- 
ing the  debit  on  the  othftr.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  cases  above  cited  op- 
posed to  this  view.  Under  this  princi- 
ple the  defendant  had  a right  to  prove 
that  the  plaintiff  herself  issued  the 
checks  signed  “Nannie  E.  Hiller, 
Adm’x,”  which  made  up  the  overdraft 
on  that  account  charged  to  the  account 
of  Nannie  E.  Hiller,  or  that  such 
checks  were  issued  by  her  authority 
when  she  knew  of  the  overdraft.  For 
the  error  of  the  circuit  court  in  ex- 
cluding evidence  on  this  point,  there 
must  be  a new  trial. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding  we  re- 
fer to  another  point  not  properly  made 
by  the  appeal.  When  the  depositor  has 
not  assigned  his  demand  against  the 
bank  by  check  or  otherwise,  the  right 
of  the  depositor  to  demand  his  bal- 
ance is  subj  ect  to  the  right  of  the 
bank  to  set  off  against  the  balance  any 
debt  due  by  him  to  the  bank;  and  this 
right  of  the  bank  extends  to  a demand 
of  the  bank  for  monev  paid  out  on  the 
depositor's  debts  without  his  authority, 
if  the  depositor  subsequently  ratifies 
the  payment  by  adopting  it  for  his  own 
benefit.  Lowrance  vs.  Robertson,  10 
S.  C.  8;  27  Cyc.  888;  Crumlish’s  Adm’r 
vs.  Central  Imp.  Co.  et  al.,  88  W.  Va. 
890,  18  S.  E.  456,  28  L.  R.  A.  120 
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(note),  45  Am.  St.  Rep.  872.  But  the 
burden  would  be  on  the  bank  of  prop- 
erly pleading  and  proving  such  a de- 
fense. 


QUALIFIED  INDORSEMENT 

WHAT  IS EFFECT  OF SUITS. 

Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  October  1, 1912. 

SCHMIDT  VS.  PEOO. 

Where  an  indorser  writes  over  his  signa- 
ture the  words  “without  recourse  and  with- 
out warranty  of  any  character,”  the  in- 
dorsement is  a qualified  indorsement  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Negotiable  Instruments 
Law. 

The  person  to  whom  a note  is  so  in- 
dorsed may  sue  thereon  in  his  own  name. 

r I sHIS  was  an  action  upon  a promis- 
A sory  note  made  to  the  order  of 
the  International  Harvester  Company 
of  America  and  indorsed  to  the  plain- 
tiff as  follows:  “Without  recourse  and 
without  warranty  of  any  character  pay 
to  the  order  of  Theodore  Schmidt. 
International  Harvester  Company  of 
America,  by  B.  H.  Fallen,  General 
Agent/'  The  court  below  held  that 
the  indorsee  had  no  right  to  bring  suit 
in  his  own  name. 

McAlvay,  J . (Omitting  part  of  the 
opinion)  : The  construction  of  sections 

40  and  53  of  the  “Negotiable  Instru- 
ments Law"  is  involved  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  contention  that  the  case 
of  Gale  vs.  Mathew,  supra,  is  conclu- 
sive in  this  case.  Taking  up  the  con- 
sideration of  section  40  of  that  law, 
being  Act  No.  265  of  the  Public  Acts 
of  1905,  we  find  its  terms  to  be  as 
follows:  “A  qualified  indorsement  con- 
stitutes the  indorser  a mere  assignor 
of  the  title  to  the  instrument.  It  may 
be  made  by  adding  to  the  indorser's 
signature  the  words  ‘without  recourse' 
or  any  other  words  of  similar  import. 
Such  an  instrument  (indorsement)  does 
not  impair  the  negotiable  character  of 
the  instrument/'  By  this  section  the 
legislature  has  defined  a “qualified  in- 
dorsement," and  restricted  such  defini- 
tion by  the  words:  “It  may  be  made  by 
adding  to  the  indorser's  signature  the 
words  ‘without  recourse'  or  any  other 


words  of  similar  import."  In  the  in- 
stant case  the  indorsement  upon  each 
of  these  notes  to  be  considered  is  as 
follows:  “Without  recourse  and  with- 
out warranty  of  any  character."  Such 
indorsement  is  within  the  definition  of 
a qualified  indorsement  specified  in  said 
section  40.  The  words,  “without  re- 
course," are  the  exact  words  of  the 
statute,  and  the  clause  “and  without 
warranty  of  any  character"  is  clearly 
included  in  the  phrase  “words  of  sim- 
ilar import."  By  the  terms  of  section 
40  “such  qualified  indorsement  does 
not  impair  the  negotiable  character  of 
the  instrument."  The  provisions  of 
section  53  of  this  law  are  as  follows: 

“The  holder  of  a negotiable  instrument 
may  sue  thereon  in  his  own  name,  and 
payment  to  him  in  due  course  discharges 
the  instrument."  The  provisions  of 
these  sections  are  not  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  and  in  our  opinion  section 
53  simply  provides  that  the  holder  of 
a negotiable  note,  indorsed  to  him  with 
a qualified  indorsement,  as  defined  in 
section  40,  may  bring  suit  thereon  in 
his  own  name.  The  learned  circuit 
judge  was  in  error  in  holding  that  in 
the  case  of  Gale  vs.  Mathew,  supra, 
this  court  held  to  the  contrary.  In  that 
case  the  indorsement  under  considera- 
tion was  in  the  following  words:  “I 
hereby  assign  my  interest  in  this  note 

to  ."  It  was  contended  in  that 

case  that  such  an  indorsement  was 
within  the  provisions  of  section  40  of 
the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law.  This 
court,  in  terms,  in  that  opinion,  in  de- 
ciding that  section  40  did  not  apply, 
said:  “It  cannot  be  said  that  the  words 
used  in  the  case  we  are  considering 
were  equivalent  to  an  indorsement  with- 
out recourse."  In  that  case,  as  in  the 
instant  case,  the  note  in  question  was 
a negotiable  note,  but  the  court  held 
that  the  indorsement  was  not  a quali- 
fied “indorsement"  provided  by  section 
40,  and  that  in  case  of  an  indorsement 
of  the  character  of  the  one  then  under 
consideration  the  rule  of  law  established 
by  this  court  that  suit  upon  such  a 
note  must  be  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  assignor  was  applicable.  The 
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distinction  between  the  case  of  Gale  vs. 
Matliew,  supra,  and  the  instant  case,  is 
made  by  the  character  of  the  indorse- 
ment put  upon  the  note  by  the  as- 
signor. In  both  cases  the  indorser  is 
a mere  assignor  of  the  title.  In  the 
former  case  such  an  indorsement  was 
not  the  “qualified  indorsement"  defined 
by  section  40.  In  the  instant  case  it 
was  such  a “qualified  indorsement"  and 
therefore,  under  section  58,  the  suit  was 
properly  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
plaintiff. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  the  judgment 
of  the  circuit  court  will  be  reversed, 
and  a new  trial  ordered. 


COLLECTIONS 

DEFAULT  OF  CORRESPONDENT SPECIAL 

AGREEMENT EFFECT  OF. 

Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina,  Septem- 
ber 18,  1912. 

HARTER  V8.  BANK  OF  BRUNSON. 

A bank  receiving  a draft  or  bill  of  ex- 
change for  collection  is  liable  for  neglect  of 
duty  occuring  in  its  collection,  whether  aris- 
ing from  the  default  of  its  own  officers  or 
from  that  of  its  correspondent,  or  an  agent 
employed  by  such  correspondent,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  express  or  implied  contract 
varying  such  liability. 

A depositor  listed  his  items  of  deposit 
on  a deposit  slip  upon  which  were  printed 
the  words:  “For  value  received,  we,  the  un- 
dersigned, hereby  agree  in  depositing  the 
items  listed  below  for  collection  or  credit 
* * * that  we  will  not  hold  the  bank 

liable  to  us  for  said  items  until  the  cash  for 
each  has  been  paid  to  the  bank”: 

Held,  that  this  stipulation  did  not  exempt 
the  bank  from  liability  for  its  negligence, 
or  that  of  its  agents,  nor  constitute  a 
waiver  of  the  rights  of  the  depositor  with 
regard  to  presentment  demand  and  notice 
of  dishonor. 

JW.  SULLIVAN  of  Fairfax,  S.  C., 
• made  and  delivered  to  plaintiff 
his  draft  for  $200  on  W.  F.  Cummings 
of  Hampton,  S.  C.  Plaintiff  indorsed 
the  draft  and  deposited  it  with  defen- 
dant, and  the  amount  was  placed  to  his 
credit  in  his  account  with  defendant. 
It  was  listed,  with  other  items,  on  a 
blank  form  of  deposit  slip  which  was 
filled  up  and  signed  by  plaintiff,  and 


upon  which,  over  plaintiff’s  signature,, 
there  was  printed  the  following  stipu- 
lation: “For  value  received,  wp  the 
undersigned  hereby  agree  in  depositing 
the  items  listed  below  for  collection  or 
credit  with  the  Bank  of  Brunson,  Brun- 
son, S.  C.,  that  we  will  not  hold  the 
bank  liable  to  us  for  said  items  until 
the  cash  for  each  has  been  paid  to  the 
Bank  of  Brunson,  Brunson,  S.  C." 

Defendant  promptly  forwarded  the 
draft  to  the  Bank  of  Charleston,  its 
regular  correspondent  for  the  collection 
of  items  outside  of  Brunson.  In  some 
way  the  draft  was  lost.  The  court  be- 
low found  that  the  defendant  was 
guilty  of  negligence  in  failing  to  find 
out  sooner  from  its  correspondent 
whether  the  draft  had  been  received 
and  collected,  and  in  failing  sooner  to 
notify  plaintiff  of  its  dishonor;  also,, 
that  plaintiff  was  injured  by  the  delay 
in  giving  him  the  notice,  because  the 
drawer  was  solvent,  when  the  draft  was 
made,  and,  if  timely  notice  had  been 
given  plaintiff,  he  could  have  recovered 
the  amount  from  him,  but  that  he  was 
insolvent  when  the  notice  was  given. 
Accordingly,  judgment  was  given 
against  defendant. 

Hydrick,  J.  (Omitting  part  of  the 
opinion) : The  principal  question  of 

law  involved  was  settled  against  ap^ 
pellant,  and  in  accord  with  the  decision 
of  the  circuit  court,  in  Bank  vs.  Cooper, 
91  S.  C.  91,  where  the  court  said:  “In 
1884,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  adopted  the  English  rule  that  a 
bank  receiving  a draft  or  bill  of  ex- 
change for  collection  is  liable  for  neg- 
lect of  duty  occurring  in  its  collection, 
whether  arising  from  the  default  of  its 
own  officers,  or  from  that  of  its  cor- 
respondent, or  an  agent  employed  by 
such  correspondent,  in  the  absence  of 
any  express  or  implied  contract  varying 
such  liability.  Exchange  Nat.  Bank  vs. 
Third  Nat.  Bank,  112  U.  S.  276.  * * * 
We  adopt  this  rule  as  the  just  one, 
because  it  is  in  accord  with  the  common 
understanding  of  bank  and  customer  in 
their  dealings.  In  depositing  his  paper 
the  customer  ordinarily  surrenders  all 
control  of  it,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
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with  the  means  taken  by  the  bank  to 
collect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bank 
undertakes  the  collection  for  its  own 
profit,  takes  its  own  methods  and  se- 
lects its  own  agents.  It  seems  there- 
fore illogical  to  regard  the  collecting 
bank  or  any  of  the  intermediate  banks 
as  agents  of  the  depositor,  or  to  put 
upon  him  loss  due  to  their  default.” 
Whatever  else  may  be  the  legal  ef- 
fect of  the  stipulation  printed  on  the 
deposit  slip,  it  does  not  purport  to  ex- 
empt the  bank  from  liability  for  its 
negligence,  or  that  of  its  agents;  and 
it  should  not  have  that  effect;  nor  can 
it  be  construed  as  a waiver  of  the 
rights  of  a depositor  of  commercial 
paper,  under  the  law  merchant,  with 
regard  to  presentment,  demand  and  no- 
tice of  dishonor.  It  does,  however,  af- 
ford evidence  of  an  agreement  that  the 
paper  so  deposited  was  not  absolutely 
sold  to  the  bank,  and  that  the  credit 
given  a customer  on  the  deposit  of  such 
an  item  is  not  absolute,  but  contingent 
upon  its  collection;  and  therefore,  if  it 
proves  to  be  uncollectable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  exercise  of  due  and  ordinary 
care  and  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
bank,  such  credit  is  subject  to  a coun- 
ter charge,  and  the  bank  shall  not  be 
held  liable  for  the  failure  to  collect. 


GUARANTY  BY  BANK 

FOR  ACCOMMODATION INVALIDITY  OF. 

Supreme  Court  of  Florida,  July  5,  1912. 

COTTON’ DALE  STATE  BANK  VS.  OSKAMP  NOLTING 
COMPANY. 

An  incorporated  bank  has  no  power  to 
guarantee  the  payment  of  a debt  of  a third 
person  solely  for  his  benefit. 

An  accommodation  guaranty  executed  by 
the  cashier  of  a bank  is  wholly  void. 

^ | 'HIS  action  was  brought  upon  a con- 
*■“  tract  in  the  following  form: 

“For  and  in  consideration  of  $1.00, 
to  me  in  hand  paid  by  the  Oskamp 
Nolting  Company,  a firm  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  State 
of  Ohio,  the  receipt  of  which  are  here- 


by acknowledged,  I hereby  guarantee 
unto  them,  the  said  Oskamp  Nolting 
Company,  unconditionally  and  at  all 
times  for  five  months  from  date  any 
indebtedness  of  W.  R.  Young,  doing 
business  at  Youngstown,  the  State  of 
Florida,  to  the  extent  of,  and  not  to 
exceed,  the  sum  of  $150.00  for  any 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise  that  the 
said  Young  has  heretofore  purchased 
or  may  hereafter  purchase  or  receive 
from  the  said  Oskamp  Nolting  Com- 
pany. This  guarantee  is  to  be  an  open 
one,  and  to  continue  one  and  at  all 
times  to  the  amount  of  $150.00,  until 
revoked  by  me  in  writing. 

“In  witness  whereof,  I have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  this  21st  day  of 
August,  1909. 

“C.  J.  Williams. 

“Cottondale  State  Bank, 

“Per  Arthur  Williams,  Cashier.” 

The  bank  pleaded  (1)  that  it  did 
not  contract  as  alleged;  (2)  that  the 
alleged  contract  was  not  its  contract. 

Taylor,  J.  (Omitting  part  of  the 
opinion)  : The  court  below  erred  in  ad- 

mitting in  evidence  over  the  defendant's 
objections  the  written  guaranty  pur- 
porting to  bind  the  defendant  bank  to 
pay  the  debt  of  a third  party.  There 
is  no  provision  in  either  our  State 
banking  laws  or  in  the  federal  bank 
laws  that  either  expressly  or  by  im- 
plication empowers  such  banks  to 
guarantee  the  payment  of  a debt  of  a 
third  party,  solely  for  his  benefit,  and 
any  such  agreement  when  attempted  by 
them  is  ultra  vires  and  void,  and  is 
not  binding  upon  such  bank  when  made 
by  its  cashier,  since  such  cashier  is  not 
authorized  by  an  agreement  that  is 
ultra  vires  as  to  such  bank  to  bind  such 
bank.  Bowen  vs.  Needles  Nat.  Bank 
(C.  C.)  87  Fed.  430. 

A bank  is  authorized  to  lend  its 
money,  but  not  its  credit.  Johnston 
Bros.  & Co.  vs.  Charlottesville  Nat. 
Bank,  3 Hughes,  657,  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
7,425;  National  Bank  of  Commerce  vs. 
Atkinson  (C.  C.)  55  Fed.  465;  Com- 
mercial Nat.  Bank  vs.  Pirie,  82  Fed. 
799,  27  C.  C.  A.  171 ; Norton  vs.  Derry 
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Nat.  Bank,  6l  N.  H.  589;  1 Morse  on 
Banks  and  Banking,  § 65. 

The  defendant  bank  is  not  bound  by 
the  instrument  offered  and  admitted  in 
evidence,  and  the  plaintiffs  cannot  re* 
cover  thereon  against  said  bank,  and 
such  instrument  should  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  evidence  when  offered  and 
objected  to. 


NATIONAL  BANKS 

PURCHASE  OF  IT8  OWN  STOCK TITLE 

OF  PURCHASER  FROM  BANK. 

United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
First  Circuit,  May  22,  1912. 

BARRON  VS.  MCKINNON. 

Though  a national  bank  is  forbidden  to 
make  loans  upon  the  security  of  its  own 
stock,  yet  where  a bank  having  done  so  has 
been  compelled  to  take  title  to  the  stock  so 
held  as  collateral,  it  can  convey  a good  title 
to  a purchaser. 

r | 'HIS  action  was  brought  by  the  re- 
*■“  ceiver  of  the  National  Bank  of 
North  America  to  recover  the  balance 
due  upon  a promissory  note  for  $7000, 
which  was  given  to  the  bank  in  pay- 
ment for  certain  shares  of  its  own 
stock  which  it  had  purchased  and  after- 
wards sold  to  the  defendant. 

Colt,  Circuit  Judge  (Omitting  part 
of  the  opinion) : This  case  presents 

the  question  whether  on  October  26, 
1906,  when  the  bank  completed  the 
purchase  of  this  stock,  the  title  passed 
to  the  bank  or  still  remained  in  Morse; 
or  to  state  the  question  in  another  way, 
whether  the  bank,  having  purchased 
this  stock  under  an  ultra  vires  con- 
tract, could  convey  a good  title  to  the 
defendant  before  the  repudiation  of  the 
contract  by  either  party,  or  while  it  was 
treated  by  both  parties  as  a valid  and 
existing  contract.  Section  5201  pro- 
vides that:  “No  association  shall  make 
any  loan  or  discount  on  the  security  of 
the  shares  of  its  own  capital  stock,  nor 
be  the  purchaser  or  holder  of  any  such 
shares,  unless  such  security  or  pur- 
chase shall  be  necessary  to  prevent  loss 


upon  a debt  previously  contracted  in 
good  faith/' 

Several  cases  have  arisen  under  this 
section  where  national  banks  have 
loaned  money  on  their  own  shares  of 
stock  or  purchased  such  shares,  in  vio- 
lation of  this  section  of  the  statute.  In 
these  cases  the  court  has  held,  as  in 
the  cases  relating  to  real  estate,  that 
the  bank's  title  to  stock,  obtained  under 
these  ultra  vires  transactions,  is  not 
void,  but  only  voidable,  and  hence  that 
the  bank  can  convey  a good  title  to  a 
purchaser.  (National  Bank  of  Zenia 
vs.  Stewart,  107  U.  S.  676,  677,  2 Sup. 
Ct.  778,  27  L.  Ed.  592;  Lantry  vs. 
Wallace,  182  U.  S.  536,  551,  552,  553, 
21  Sup.  Ct.  878,  45  L.  ED.  1218.) 

(The  court  then  examined  a number 
of  cases  on  the  subject  of  ultra  vires.) 

The  whole  doctrine  of  ultra  vires  is 
based  upon  the  principle  that  the  court 
will  not  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  an 
illegal  act.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
case  of  an  executed  ultra  vires  contract 
the  court  will  treat  the  disposition  of 
the  property  received  under  the  con- 
tract as  lawful  until  it  is  repudiated. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  case 
at  bar,  the  bank  manifestly  acquired  a 
good  title  to  this  stock  and  could  con- 
vey a good  title  to  the  defendant.  The 
bank  possessed  all  the  powers  over  this 
stock  conferred  by  its  contract  of  pur- 
chase until  the  repudiation  of  the  con- 
tract. If  the  terms  of  the  contract  had 
been  such  that  Morse  could  have 
brought  suit  for  the  purchase  price,  and 
the  bank  had  set  up  the  defense  of 
ultra  vires,  then  the  bank,  on  the  doc- 
trine of  an  implied  contract,  would 
have  been  obliged  to  return  to  Morse 
the  stock  which  it  still  held  or  the 
value  of  the  stock  which  it  had  sold. 

In  no  case  which  has  been  brought 
to  our  attention  has  the  court  in  the 
case  of  an  executed  ultra  vires  contract 
relating  to  the  sale  of  property  ever 
questioned  the  right  of  the  party  to 
whom  the  property  was  conveyed  to 
dispose  of  it,  while  both  parties  were 
acting  under  the  contract,  or  questioned 
the  title  of  a third  party  to  whom  the 
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property  was  so  conveyed.  On  the  a vendee  of  property  acquired  under 

contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  the  courts  such  a contract  can  convey  a good  title 

recognize  the  acts  of  parties  under  an  to  a third  party  at  any  time  during  the 
executed  ultra  vires  contract  as  legal  existence  of  the  contract  or  until  it 
until  its  repudiation.  In  other  words,  has  been  repudiated. 

REPLIES  TO  LAW  AND  BANKING  QUESTIONS 

QvMtloiN  In  Banking  Law  — submitted  by  subscribers  — which  may  be  of  sufficient  general 
interest  to  warrant  publication  will  be  answered  in  this  department 


STOPPING  PAYMENT— EFFECT  OF 
—LAPSE  OF  TIME 

Riverside,  Cal.,  Oct.  11,  1912. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine: 

Sir:  The  matter  of  handling  “Stop  Pay- 
ment** notice  has  bothered  us  for  some  time. 
We  frequently  have  notices  which  we  are 
compelled  to  carry  for  many  months.  Is 
there  no  law  which  relieves  us  of  the  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter?  I cannot  re- 
member seeing  anything  on  this  subject  in 
your  valuable  publication. 

Stanley  J.  Castle  man.  Cashier. 

Answer:  This  is  often  a very  trou- 

blesome matter.  But  there  appears  to 
be  no  escape  from  it.  A bank  may 
pay  out  the  funds  of  a depositor  only 
in  accordance  with  his  orders,  and 
where  he  has  given  notice  to  the  bank 
that  an  order  is  revoked — which  is  the 
legal  effect  of  stopping  payment — such 
order  is  no  longer  an  authority  to  the 
bank  to  make  payment;  and  the  author- 
ity being  once  terminated,  it  is  not  re- 
vived by  any  lapse  of  time,  no  matter 
how  great. 


LOANS  - AGREEMENT  FOR  PRE- 
FERENCE—LIENS— BANKRUPTCY 
OF  BORROWER 

New  York,  Nov.  6,  1912. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine: 

Sir:  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  in  certain  cases  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers having  a borrowing  account  at 
banks  have  had  an  agreement  with  the  banks 
whereby  the  latter  were  made  preferred 
creditors.  I suppose  the  effect  of  this  plan 
would  be,  if  generally  adopted,  to  enable 
banks  to  loan  at  a somewhat  lower  rate  of 
interest.  I should  be  glad  if  you  would  ad- 
vise me  whether  a preference  of  this  kind 
would  be  legal  or  not.  I assume,  of  course, 
that  all  preferences  are  given  while  the  bor- 
rower is  still  solvent.  Cashixr. 


Answer ; Any  agreement  by  which  a 
bank  should  be  deemed  a preferred 
creditor  would  be  wholly  void,  for  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  is  to  prevent  preferences, 
and  secure  a ratable  distribution  of  the 
debtor’s  assets  among  his  creditors. 
But  when  a man  is  solvent,  he  may 
create  a lien  upon  his  assets  for  ad- 
vances then  made,  and  when  the  ar- 
rangement is  such  as  to  give  the  bank 
a first  lien  upon  the  property  of  the 
borrower,  it  would  be  entitled  to  prior- 
ity of  payment.  It  is  some  such  ar- 
rangement as  this  no  doubt  which  our 
correspondent  has  in  mind. 


LOAN-BANK  LENDING  ON  ITS 
OWN  STOCK 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Nov.  11,  1912. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine: 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  reply  to  my  in- 
quiry in  the  November  issue  of  your  maga- 
zine, I fear  that  I did  not  make  myself  clear 
in  my  question.  In  our  State  the  bank  has 
no  lien  upon  the  stock  and  no  such  provi- 
sion is  incorporated  in  the  stock  certificate. 
Would  this  fact  make  any  difference  in  an- 
swer to  my  question.  In  the  case  that  I 
mention  the  stock  was  specifically  pledged 
in  a collateral  note. 

W.  B.  Williamson,  Cashier. 

Answer:  In  Bank  vs.  Stewart  (107 

U.  S.  676)  the  bank  had  taken,  as  se- 
curity for  a debt  due  from  a stock- 
holder, thirty  shares  of  its  own  stock 
and,  upon  default  in  payment,  had  sold 
the  same  and  applied  the  proceeds  in 
payment  of  the  debt.  The  action  was 
brought  to  recover  back  the  proceeds 
of  sale,  upon  the  ground  that  the  bank 
had  no  right  to  take  the  security.  The 
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right  to  recover  was  denied,  upon  the 
ground  that  “the  contract  had  been  ex- 
ecuted, the  security  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
debt,”  and  that  “both-  bank  and  bor- 
rower are  in  such  case  equally  the  ob- 
jects of  legal  censure  and  they  will 
be  left  by  the  courts  where  they  have 
placed  themselves.”  By  suing  for  the 
proceeds  of  sale,  it  was  observed,  the 
plaintiffs  had  affirmed  the  sale  and 
the  moneys  loaned  were  an  offset  to 
the  proceeds.  But  what  the  legal  po- 
sition would  be  where  the  bank,  hav- 
ing received  certificates  for  its  own 
stock  as  collateral,  still  has  them  in 
its  possession,  is  not  clear,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  decided  in 
any  reported  case.  But  as  the  bank 
may  not  acquire  a lien  upon  its  own 
stock,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could 
retain  the  certificates  as  against  the 
stockholder  or  some  one  claiming  un- 
der him.  If  the  stockholder  should 
demand  the  certificates,  and  upon  the 
refusal  of  the  bank  to  comply  with 
this  demand  should  bring  an  action  to 
recover  the  possession,  the  bank,  in 
order  to  maintain  its  own  right  to  the 
possession,  would  have  to  set  up  the 
facts  respecting  the  pledge;  but  as  it 
is  forbidden  to  lend  upon  the  security 
of  the  stock,  the  court  would  have  to 


find  that  it  had  no  lien,  and  there  be- 
ing no  other  ground  upon  'which  it 
could  retain  the  possession  judgment 
would  have  to  be  in  favor  of  the  stock- 
holder. 


STOPPING  PAYMENT  — DUTY  OF 
BANK  — OTHER  CHECK 
HOLDERS 

Vinton,  Iowa,  Nov.  11,  1912. 
Editor  Bankers  Magazine: 

Sir:  A fives  check  to  B,  having  sufficient 
funds  on  deposit  to  meet  it  Before  B pre- 
sents it  at  the  bank  for  payment,  A noti- 
fies the  bank  not  to  pay  it,  or  stops  pay- 
ment. Payment  was  then  refused  by  the 
bank  and  later  checks  of  the  drawer  in 
favor  of  other  persons  were  honored  to  the 
extent  of  his  deposit  Drawee  of  original 
check  sues  the  bank  thereon.  Can  he  re- 
cover? George  D.  McElroy, 

Assistant  Cashier . 

Answer;  No.  The  Negotiable  In- 
struments Law  provides  that  the  bank 
on  which  a check  is  drawn  “is  not 
liable  to  the  holder  unless  and  until 
it  accepts  or  certifies  the  check”  (Sec. 
189  Iowa  Acts),  and  so  far  as  uncer- 
tified or  unaccepted  checks  are  con- 
cerned, the  bank  owes  no  duty  to  the 
holder,  but  to  its  customer  alone,  and 
it  must  follow  his  directions  in  regard 
thereto. 


BANKING  AT  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


i/^NE  of  the  most  prosperous  interior 
cities  of  the  State  of  New  York 
is  Syracuse,  which  has  a population  ap- 
proximating 150,000,  numerous  impor- 
tant industries,  varied  in  their  charac- 
ter, a large  university,  and  numerous 
strong  bapks  officered  by  men  of  abil- 
ity, energy  and  rare  courtesy.  The 
streets  of  the  city  are  broad  and  clean, 
the  business  houses  commodious  and 
solid,  while  the  lighting  of  the  main 
thoroughfares  is  probably  superior  to 
that  of  any  city  in  the  country. 

While  all  the  banks  are  well  housed, 
the  Onondaga  County  Savings  Bank, 


of  which  Mr.  William  H.  Kniffin,  Jr.,  is 
treasurer,  is  especially  so,  and  it  is  also 
one  of  the  very  large  savings  banks  in 
the  State  outside  New  York  city.  A 
very  imposing  building  is  now  being 
constructed  for  the  Syracuse  Trust 
Company,  while  the  Trust  and  Deposit 
Company  and  the  State  Bank  are  im- 
proving their  quarters.  The  Merchants 
National  Bank  has  lately  remodeled 
its  banking  rooms,  which  are  now 
equipped  in  the  most  modern  style. 
The  First  National  Bank  is  located  in 
the  Onondaga  County  Savings  Bank 
Building  and  the  Commercial  National 
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in  the  University  Block.  C.  W.  Snow, 
president  of  the  First  National,  and 
Anthony  Lamb,  cashier  of  the  Commer- 
cial National,  are  two  of  the  city's 
well-informed  and  progressive  bankers, 
while  the  Trust  and  Deposit  Company 
has  for  its  president  Hon.  Francis 
Hendricks,  former  Collector  of  the  Port 
of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  best- 
known  men  in  the  political  circles  of  the 
State.  At  this  same  bank,  Lucius  M. 
Kinne,  the  assistant  secretary,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  personal  ele- 
ment as  a part  of  successful  bank  ad- 
vertising. 


stitutions  are  $85,271,145.97,  divided  into 
$25,871,966.21  for  the  banks  of  discount, 
$18,384,415.86  for  the  trust  companies,  and 
$41,014,763.90  for  the  savings  banks. 

The  total  surplus  of  these  banks  amounts 
to  $7,352,608.19,  an  increase  of  $1,025,429.83 
in  two  years.  In  the  same  period  the  d< 
posits  have  increased  $6,609,847.61,  the  total 
deposits  now  being  $73,801,202.41.  The 
surplus  of  the  banks  of  discount  increased 
$551,065.01,  of  the  trust  companies  $76,- 
389.96,  and  of  the  savings  banks  $397,874.86, 
while  the  deposits  in  the  banks  of  discount 
increased  $3,883,751.82,  in  the  trust  compa- 
nies $1,988,3^2.93,  and  in  the  savings  ban 
$737,752.86. 

The  capital,  surplus  and  deposits  of  the 
banks  of  discount  and  the  trust  companies 
are  shown: 


Capital 

Surplus 

Deposits 

City  Bank  

$200,000 

$56,602.83 

$1,665,401.87 

Commercial  National  Bank  .... 

500,000 

330,299.46 

2,647,464.47 

First  National  Bank  

250,000 

926,147.45 

5,625, 278.02 

Merchants  National  Bank  

180,000 

329,524.71 

1,493,198.97 

National  Bank  of  Syracuse  

600,000 

371,082.28 

3,272,511.54 

Salt  Springs  National  Bank 

200,000 

117,665.25 

1,243,361.41 

State  Bank  of  Svracuse  

100,000 

480,965.58 

1,683,131.00 

Third  National  Bank  

300,000 

226,615.12 

1,938,333.88 

Totals  

$2,330,000 

$2,838,902.68 

$19,568,681.16 

Syracuse  Trust  Company  

$300,000 

$550,411.03 

$4,481,903.02 

Trust  and  Deposit  Company 

100,000 

801,273.36 

11,897,875.45 

Totals  

$400,000 

$1,351,684.39 

$16,379,778.47 

The  resources,  surplus  and 

deposits  of  the  savings  banks  follow: 

Resources 

Surplus 

Deposits 

Onondaga  Countv  

$25,950,528.12 

$1,442,570.69 

$24,507,957.43 

Syracuse  

15,064,235.78 

1,719,450.43 

13,344,785.35 

Totals  

$11,014,763.90 

$3,162,021.12 

$37,852,742.78 

The  bankers  of  Syracuse  are  consid- 
ering the  propriety  of  becoming  a re- 
serve city  under  the  National  banking 
act,  and  while  opinion  on  the  subject 
is  not  unanimous,  there  is  a strong  feel- 
ing that  such  a step  would  greatly  add 
to  the  city’s  banking  importance. 

From  the  “Year-Book  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Chamber  of  Commerce,  1912- 
1913,”  The  Bankers  Magazine  has 
obtained  the  accompanying  figures 
about  the  city’s  banks : 

Syracuse’s  excellent  banking  equipment 
consists  of  eight  banks  of  discount,  two 
trust  companies  and  two  savings  banks. 

The  total  resources  of  these  banking  in- 

3 


Bank  clearings  and  balances  for  the 
years  named  were  as  stated  in  the  table 
presented  herewith: 


Year 

*Clearings 

fBalances 

1901 

$54,171,005.96 

$12,087,117.92 

1902 

66,696,441.96 

12,907,910.04 

1903 

67,079,077.86 

12,027,653.10 

1904 

64,910,868.00 

12,461,341.00 

1905 

76,844,169.47 

16,448,717.05 

1906 

87,969,713.61 

110,225,487.74 

19,153,311.40 

1907 

22,339,926.07 

1908 

102,893,851.69 

19,752,279.96 

1909 

109,388,111.78 

22,507,0 50.65 

1910 

120,125,780.64 

23,444,688.24 

1911 

125,200,960.49 

26,194,082.34 

increase  in  ten  years,  131  per  cent,  fin- 
crease  in  ten  years,  116  per  cent. 
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Conducted  by  Franklin  Eacher 


THE  COPPER  METAL  SITUATION 


By  J Chester  Hutchinson,  of  Wiggin  & Elwell 


T T SUALLY  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
^ copper  refined  in  this  country  is 
sold  in  Europe,  making  the  industry 
largely  dependent  upon  the  quantity 
consumed  abroad.  Should  this  mate- 
rially decrease  for  any  great  period  it 
would  be  indicated  by  a corresponding 
decline  in  our  exports  or  an  increase 
in  the  reported  foreign  visible  supply 
or  both.  At  present  these  factors  are 
being  observed  very  carefully,  particu- 
larly as  the  consumption  and  purchas- 
ing power  of  Europe  may  be  seriously 
affected  by  war  rumors  and  a tempo- 
rary decline  in  general  business.  A 
few  facts,  therefore,  concerning  the 
important  copper  centers  abroad,  to- 
gether with  conditions  in  this  country 
may  be  interesting. 

An  indication  of  the  interest  in  cop- 
per on  the  continent  is  reflected  in  the 
work  necessary  to  complete  the  com- 
pilations concerning  the  world’s  copper 
industry  published  each  year  by  the 
Metallgesellschaft,  Henry  R.  Merton 
& Co.,  Aron  Hirsch  & Sohn,  and  other 
metal  brokers  on  the  Continent.  Per- 
haps these  are  of  more  interest  to 
metal  brokers,  producers,  refiners  or 
those  closely  connected  with  the  indus- 


try than  anyone  else,  and  so  are  not 
generally  read.  The  general  public  is 
more  interested  in  the  figures  published 
in  London,  twice  a month,  as  they  are 
up  to  date  and  deal  with  present  con- 
ditions. These  figures  make  up  the  so- 
called  foreign  visible  supply  and  com- 
pilations include  the  copper  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany  and  Holland, 
although  figures  are  given  for  the  re- 
ceipts of  copper  from  North  America, 
at  other  European  ports;  the  copper 
shipped  from  Chili  to  Europe  and  the 
shipments  from  Australia  to  Europe. 
No  consideration  is  ever  given  in  the 
world’s  visible  supply  to  copper  on  the 
water,  from  the  United  States  to  for* 
eign  ports,  although  this  usually  aver- 
ages about  25,000,000  pounds. 

Total  exports  from  the  United  States 
have  increased  from  1 60,900  metric 
tons  in  1902  to  350,800  tons  in  191L 
During  this  period  Germany  has  taken 
about  one-half  the  amount  shipped 
each  year  and  last  year  87  per  cent,  of 
their  imports  originated  in  this  coun- 
try. The  balance  of  our  exports  go  to 
England,  France,  Austria-Hungary 
and  Italy,  with  small  shipments  to  Bel- 
gium, Russia  and  other  parts  of  the 


Imports  of  copper 


from  America 

Electrolytic  copper 

European 

into  Europe 

in  New  York 

consumption 

Long  tons 

Average  prices 

Long  tons 

1901  

94,670 

16.77 

292,100 

1902  

168,114 

11.62 

341,900 

1903  

135,410 

13.23 

330,300 

1904  

241,026 

12.82 

402,900 

1905  

194,915 

15.59 

.370,200 

1906  

199,884 

19.27 

404,800 

1907  

224,111 

20. 

111,600 

1908  

294,844  ' 

13.20 

480,500 

1909  

293,745 

12.98 

452,600 

1910  

296,378 

12.73 

541,100 

1911  

307,134 

12.37 

6062100 

M912  

332,481 

1 5.34 

*12  months  to  Sept.  30th. 
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world.  The  history  of  European  con- 
sumption is  a peculiar  one  and  the  im- 
portations of  American  copper  (Ameri- 
can copper  is  mentioned  because  it 
represents  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
the  production  of  the  world  and  neces- 
sarily stands  pre-eminent  in  the  mar- 
ket) into  Europe  have  not  come  about 
in  a regular  way,  but  have  increased 
tremendously  in  periods  of  depression 
or  low  prices  for  copper  as  is  shown 
by  the  accompanying  figures. 

If  any  deduction  can  be  made  from 
these  figures  it  would  seem  to  be  that 
European  consumption,  or  the  absorp- 
tive power  of  the  European  market, 
has  increased  in  direct  proportion  with 
the  decrease  in  price.  The  periods  of 
increasing  consumption  usually  follow 
or  coincide  with  the  depressions  in  this 
country,  as  in  1902,  1904?  and  1908. 
The  year  1902  was  one  of  a depression 
merely  in  copper  and  not  a general  de- 
pression and  was  in  consequence  of  the 
break  in  Amalgamated.  The  effects 
of  the  rich  man’s  panic  in  1903  were 
not  shown  in  European  consumption 
until  1904-  and  those  of  the  1907  panic 
not  until  1908. 

This  would  indicate  that  the  present 
price  of  copper,  17%  cents  a pound,  is 
likely  to  prevent  any  great  increase  in 
foreign  consumption,  in  wdiich  case  an 
appreciable  increase  in  production 
would  be  likely  to  cause  lower  prices. 
It  will  be  later  explained  that  this  con- 
dition is  highly  possible  during  the 
next  six  months. 

Germany. 

Germany  commands  a great  deal  of 
attention  at  present  as  it  is  the  largest 
consuming  country  in  the  world,  next 
to  the  United  States,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  latter,  it  is  the  only  one 
which  has  increased  its  consumption 
100,000  tons  in  the  past  ten  years. 
Germany  is  making  greater  commercial 
progress  than  any  other  country,  ex- 
cepting the  United  States,  in  the  con- 
sumption of  all  metals,  but  particu- 
larly copper.  Her  metallurgical  dis- 
coveries and  advancements  are  noted, 
and  wc  are  indebted  to  her  for  many  of 
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our  alloys  and  economical  methods  of 
treating  copper  in  its  stages  of  devel- 
opment for  commercial  uses.  Last  year 
European  consumption  increased  50,000 
tons,  Germany  alone  taking  25,000 
tons,  while  England  was  responsible 
for  13,000  tons.  Germany  consumes 
about  one-half  as  much  copper  as  docs 
the  United  States,  but  no  material  in- 
crease in  its  production  is  ever  expect- 
ed. It  is  a great  distributing  center 
for  manufactured  copper  and  exports, 
principally  copper  wire,  cables  and  fine 
goods  made  of  copper  alloys. 

England. 

England,  fifty  years  ago,  was  the 
home  of  the  most  important  metal 
smelting  and  consuming  industries  in 
the  world,  and  is  now  prominent  be- 
cause of  its  large  copper  warehouses 
wrhich  usually  hold  over  one-half 
of  the  foreign  visible  supply. 
The  London  Metal  Exchange  still  re- 
mains the  world’s  center  for  specula- 
tive dealings  in  copper,  notwithstand- 
ing that  considerable  changes  in  the 
relative  importance  of  the  various 
spheres  of  metal  production  and  mar- 
kets have  been  brought  about  by  new 
sources  of  production  and  aggressive 
business  policies  cf  other  countries. 
Although  England  is  not  progressive  in 
point  of  consumption,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  last  year  only  39,4*00 
tons  more  of  copper  were  consumed 
than  In  1902,  it  is  the  great  distribut- 
ing center  for  manufactured  copper  ar- 
ticles and  sells  to  nearly  every  coun- 
try in  the  world,  excelling  United 
States  in  this  respect. 


France  and  Austro-Hungary. 


France  in  the  development  of  its  cop- 
per industries  has  made  only  fair 
progress,  its  consumption  having  in- 
creased from  53,000  tons  in  1902  to 
95,000  tons  last  year.  Its  part  in  the 
foreign  visible  supply  has  never  been 
important.  Havre  is  its  principal  im- 
porting point  and  through  the  recent 
establishment  of  the  Havre  Metal  Ex- 
change direct  trades  with  the  United 
States  have  been  made  possible.  Previ- 
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SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 

Capital $200,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  . . . 160,000.00 

Total  Resources  over  .....*..  2,250,000.00 

J.  W.  SKFTON,  Jr.,  Tree. 

I.  ISAAC  IRWIN,  Vice-Urea.  I..  J.  RICE,  Asst.  Cashier 

C.  I..  WILLIAMS,  Cashier  T.  C.  HAMMOND,  Asst.  Cashier 


JT¥  A new  building,  the  best  equipment,  an  able  and  experi- 
vl  enced  staff  of  officers  and  employes — these  are  some  of  the 
things  that  enable  us  to  give  excellent  service  to  customers 
and  correspondents.  We  are  ihoroughly  familiar  with  invest- 
ment opportunities  in  this  prosperous  region  and  cordially  in- 
vite correspondence  in  regard  to  them. 


ous  to  the  formation  of  this  exchange 
the  business  was  placed  through  Lon- 
don. Now,  a saving  of  approximately 
50  cents  a ton  in  commissions  may  be 
made. 

Austria-Hungary  is  a small  consum- 
er, carries  very  small  stocks  in  cop- 
per, and  imports  practically  all  copper 
used.  It  is  a competitor  of  Germany 
in  fine  goods  made  of  copper  alloys. 

Other  Countries. 

Russia  occupies  a unique  position  in 
the  copper  world,  in  that  its  imports 
have  declined  from  17,500  tons  in  1902 
to  7.800  tons  in  1911,  while  production 
has  increased  from  8,800  tons  in  1902 
to  25,000  tons  in  1911.  These  con- 
ditions are  the  result  of  a high  pro- 
tective duty  of  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  copper  imported.  A fur- 
ther increase  this  year  and  in  the  years 
to  come  is  expected,  as  the  producers 
in  Russia  have  largely  increased  the  ca- 
pacity of  their  works.  At  present  pro- 
duction of  electrolytic  copper  is  said 
to  be  fully  equal  to  supply  the  Rus- 
sian demand. 

In  Asia,  Japan  alone  may  be  men- 
tioned as  a producer  of  copper  and  only 
55,000  tons  were  produced  in  1911. 
Domestic  consumption  uses  more  than 
half  of  this  and  the  balance  is  shipped 
to  China,  United  States  and  Europe. 

Australia  produces  about  40,000  tons 
of  copper,  practically  all  of  which 
goes  to  Europe  and  is  reported  in  the 
foreign  visible  supply. 

Africa’s  output  of  raw  copper  last 
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year  amounted  to  practically  nothing, 
although  the  output  of  copper  ore, 
which  is  refined  in  Europe,  was  about 
17,000  tons.  No  great  increase  is  like- 
ly for  several  years  on  account  of  in- 
adequate transportation  and  smelting 
facilities. 


Copper  Producers’  Association. 


Before  taking  up  the  outlook  for 
copper  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
explain  the  features  of  the  report  of 
the  Copper  Producers’  Association  in 
the  United  States,  an  organization 
which,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  has  done 
more  toward  establishing  the  exact  po- 
sition of  copper  than  anything  else. 
Since  its  organization  various  discrep- 
ancies in  figures  have  occurred,  but  the 
producers’  have  invariably  been  cor- 
rect, notwithstanding  many  strong  ar- 
guments to  the  contrary. ; The  mem- 
bers of  the  Copper  Producers’  Asso- 
ciation represent  all  the  large  electro- 
lytic refineries  and  Lake  Superior 
smelting  works  in  the  United  States, 
and  their  report,  issued  usually  on  the 
eighth  of  each  month,  covering  produc- 
tion, deliveries  and  copper  on  hand,  is 
made  up  from  reports  supplied  by 
these  companies  and  not  by  the  original 
mining  companies  who  produced  the 
copper.  In  this  way  it  is  impossible 
to  cover  the  same  copper  twice,  al- 
though it  is  possible  that  the  produc- 
tion of  some  small  companies  may  not 
be  included  in  these  returns.  The  fig- 
ures cover  all  refined  copper  secured 
from  imported  ore,  or  blister  copper,  as 
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well  as  domestic  production.  The 
production,  as  reported  by  the  associa- 
tion, applies  solely  to  copper  in  condi- 
tion ready  for  consumption,  and  repre- 
sents, therefore,  only  the  output  of  re- 
lining plants  plus  the  comparatively 
small  smelter  output  of  pig  copper 
that  is  marketed  directly  to  consumers 
in  that  form. 

Deliveries  represent  the  quantity  of 
copper  in  commercial  form  consigned 
to  a purchaser  and  actually  started  on 
its  way,  or,  at  least,  loaded  on  board. 
In  other  words,  so  long  as  the  destina- 
tion of  the  copper  can  be  controlled  by 
the  producer  or  seller  it  is  not  regard- 
ed as  delivered,  but  is  considered  in 
stock  and  is  figured  in  the  visible  sup- 
ply, but  when  a shipment  has  reached 
the  stage  that  the  copper  can  be  con- 
sidered as  within  the  custody  of  the 
transportation  agent  it  is  regarded  as 
delivered.  No  direct  statistics  of  cop- 
per imported  are  collected,  that  being 
left  to  the  government. 

A Strong  Situation. 

The  present  strength  in  copper  may 
be  understood  better  by  looking  at  the 
tremendous  decrease  in  the  world’s  vis- 
ible supply.  In  June,  1.910,  there 
were  about  450,000,000  pounds  avail- 


able for  delivery;  by  January,  191 1* 
this  was  reduced  75,000,000  pounds, 
and  by  January,  1912,  there  was  a fur- 
ther reduction  of  100,000,000  pounds, 
making  the  total  247,777,895  pounds. 
On  October  15  last,  the  world’s  visible 
supply  was  167,852,787  pounds, 
against  the  world’s  monthly  consump- 
tion of  80,000,000  pounds.  All  through 
the  recent  troubles  abroad  and  the 
break  in  copper  in  London,  producers 
here  have  held  their  price  at  17% 
cents.  Consumption  in  this  country 
has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  made 
a new  high  record  in  August. 

The  strike  of  the  miners  at  Bing- 
ham and  Ely  has  certainly  cut  off  from 
10,000,000  to  15,000,000  pounds, 
while  the  scarcity  of  labor  in  every 
mining  camp  will  make  it  impossible  to 
increase  production  during  the  next  six 
months.  Production  is  always  curtailed 
during  the  winter  and  for  this  reason 
I can  see  no  lower  prices  for  copper 
and  a scarcity  for  January  and  Febru- 
ary delivery  is  very  possible.  New 
hydro-electric  projects  and  electrifica- 
tion plans  are  reported  every  day  from 
various  parts  of  the  world,  several  hun- 
dred being  under  way  at  present.  The 
value  of  copper,  indeed,  is  only  just 
beginning  to  be  realized. 


SCIENCE  IN  INVESTMENT 


An  appalling  amount  of  money  is  invested  on  the  “hit-or-miss”  principle . 
The  following  article , prepared  by  the  statistical  department  of  George  //. 
Burr  Co.,  contains  valuable  suggestions  not  only  as  to  what  the  investor 
needs  but  as  to  how  to  go  about  getting  it. 


'T'HE  science  of  investment  is  looked 
**  upon  as  highly  technical.  In 
many  of  its  phases  it  is  technical;  but 
the  real  part  of  it,  the  very  foundation 
upon  which  it  rests,  is  simply  the  ap- 
plication of  ordinary  business  common 
sense  to  the  buying  of  securities.  Oc- 
casionally, a man  whose  business  in  life 
permits  him  to  do  so,  studies  this  sci- 
ence of  investment  and  works  out  for 
himself  a practical  knowledge  of  se- 
curities and  of  the  principles  that 


should  guide  him  in  making  invest- 
ments. Such  men,  however,  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  say 
that  they  have  acquired  this  knowledge 
and  gained  this  proficiency  deceive 
themselves  and  do  not  realize  their  mis- 
take until  the  mistake  is  brought  home 
to  them  in  the  form  of  investment 
losses. 

The  business  of  the  investment 
banker  is  to  supply  to  his  clients  the 
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knowledge  and  the  training  which  they 
lack.  According  as  the  investment 
banking  house  fulfills  this  function 
well  or  badly,  so  will  it  grow  or 
dwindle.  It  is  the  long  record  of  suc- 
cess, good  judgment  and  good  faith 
behind  the  investment  house  that  makes 
it  a giant  amongst  its  fellows  and  en- 
ables it  to  gather  around  it  a large 
and  ever-growing  group  of  investors 
who  know  that  any  offering  to  which  it 
subscribes  its  name  and  upon  which  it 
places  its  endorsement  is  a safe  invest- 
ment into  which  to  put  their  money. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  of  tak- 
ing out  a policy  of  investment  insur- 
ance, therefore,  is  the  selection  of  a 
banking  house  in  which  to  do  business, 
and  upon  the  judgment  of  which  to 
rely. 

Diversity. 

This  step  having  been  taken  there 
arc  only  a few  cardinal  rules  to  be  ob- 
served in  completing  the  protection  of 
your  funds.  The  first  of  these  rules 
is  to  diversify  the  investment,  that  is 
to  split  it  up  so  far  as  you  sensibly  can 
into  several  securities  and  several 
classes  of  securities.  The  wise  invest- 
or does  not  put  all  his  money  into  one 
bond  or  one  stock,  or  even  into  one 
class  of  bonds  or  one  class  of  stocks. 

The  First  Class. 

In  every  investment  of  any  meas- 
urable size  there  should  be  a certain 
amount  that  can  be  sold  or  liquidated 
on  short  notice,  and  the  prices  of  which 
will  not  fluctuate  to  any  serious  ex- 
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tent  even  under  the  worst  of  conditions. 
This  simple  rule  applies  with  especial 
force  to  the  investment  of  business 
funds,  such  money  as  a man  withdraws 
from  his  business  in  times  of  dullness 
or  in  times  of  uncertainty  and  wants 
to  put  to  work  at  a fair  rate  of  inter- 
est pending  a return  to  good  times  or 
of  a period  of  expansion.  Mone}  of 
this  sort  should  be,  in  part  at  least, 
invested  in  such  securities  as  have  a 
wide  and  immediate  market,  or  such  se- 
curities as  have  a very  little  time  to 
run.  Thus  is  the  element  of  converti- 
bility, a factor  of  prime  importance  in 
the  investment  of  bankers,  of  trustees 
who  are  holding  funds  which  must  be 
converted  into  cash  upon  the  death  of 
some  beneficiary,  of  men  investing  a 
business  surplus,  and  of  men  whose 
funds  are  temporarily  idle  in  any  way. 
Probably  the  best  known  form  of  such 
investment  is  commercial  paper,  al- 
though of  recent  years  notes  and  very 
short-term  bonds  of  the  great  corpora- 
tions have  become  a very  popular  medi- 
um for  the  investment  of  funds  like 
these.  The  very  high  grade  bonds 
that  are  legal  for  savings  banks  in  the 
most  conservative  states  are  also  used 
quite  commonly  in  this  form  of  invest- 
ment. 

The  rate  of  interest  obtainable  upon 
investments  of  this  sort  rarely  exceed 
4 l/o  per  cent.,  and  it  is  probably  safe 
to  say  that  the  bulk  of  it  does  not  yield 
much,  if  any,  over  4*4  per  cent.  In 
order  to  obtain  this  element  of  conver- 
tibility, the  investor  gives  up  a part 
of  the  income,  which  he  can  obtain  with 
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Singer  Manufacturing:  Stock 
Autoaales  Oum  A Chocolate  Stock 
American  Meter  Stock 
Atlantic  Fruit  A S.  S.  Stock 
Borden » Milk,  Com.  A Ffd.  Stock 
Chllde  (Reet.)  Com.  A Ffd.  Stock 


Computtaff-Tabulatlnff  Rcdff.  Stock 
DuPont  Powder,  Com.  A Ffd.  Stock 
International  Nickel,  Com.  A Ffd.  Stock 
Lackawanna  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  Stock 
Mohawk  Valley  Stock 

National  Lt.,  Ht.  A Power,  Com.  A Ffd.  Stock 


J.  K.  RICE,  Jr.,  & CO. 


Phones  7460  to  7466  Hanover 


33  Wall  Street,  New  York 


he  will  take  the  greatest  pains  to  know 
personally  that  the  security  which  he 
recommends  is  one  that  will  stand  the 
closest  investigation  and  that  represents 
an  interest  in  a corporation  which  can 
earn  and  pay  dividends  under  adverse 
circumstances,  which  is  administered 
carefully  and  wisely,  and  whose  securi- 
ties are  safeguarded  by  business  integ- 
rity and  supported  by  a thoroughly 
demonstrated  and  permanent  earning 
capacity. 

With  all  these  restrictions  fully  com- 
plied with,  the  investment  banker  may 
find  for  his  client  good,  solid  substan- 
tial securities  which  pay  to  the  invest- 
or six  per  cent,  or  more  and  which,  in 
all  human  probability,  will  always  con- 
tinue to  pay  to  their  holders  a very  sub- 
stantial rate  of  income.  Sometimes,  in 
the  midst  of  great  market  disturbances, 
he  will  find  these  securities  in  the  open 
market ; but  very  often  he  will  find 
them  in  the  same  banking  houses  upon 
whose  counters  he  looks  for  the  class 
of  public  utility  and  industrial  bonds 
that  the  banker  recommends  to  his 
clients  as  conservative  investments  at 
five  per  cent. 

There  are,  of  course,  a great  many 
other  classes  of  securities  besides  those 
enumerated  above.  Farm  and  realty 
mortgages,  municipal  bonds,  equipment 
trusts  and  many  other  securities  of 
standard  sorts  may  be  found  in  great 
profusion  in  the  banking  world,  but 
most  of  them,  on  analysis,  fall  nat- 
urally into  one  of  the  three  classes  al- 
ready outlined.  For  instance,  the  mu- 
nicipal bonds  of  the  great  cities,  all  the 
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Government  issues  and  State  issues, 
come  within  the  category  of  gilt-edge 
bonds  that  may  be  marketed  at  any 
time  and  that  are  bought  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  gilt-edge  railroad 
bonds  and  prime  commercial  paper. 
Similarly,  selected  farm  and  realty 
mortgages  are  bought  for  permanent 
investment  for  income,  just  as  the 
prime  public  utility  and  industrial 
bonds  are  bought.  It  is  not  necessary, 
therefore,  to  enumerate  in  detail  all  the 
classes  of  securities  that  may  be  found 
in  the  markets  of  the  country. 

A Practical  Example. 


Let  us  suppose  then,  that  the  skilled 
investment  banker  is  consulting  with  a 
client  as  to  the  best  method  by  which 
the  client  may  invest  $3,000  or  $30,000 
to  obtain  a reasonable  degree  of  con- 
vertibility, a very  large  degree  of  safe- 
ty, and  the  best  income  that  can  be  ob- 
tained along  with  these  two  funda- 
mental elements. 

He  will  advise  that  a third  of  the 
fund  be  put  into  gilt-edge  bonds  either 
municipal  or  railroad  prime  commercial 
paper,  or  short-term  notes  of  the 
standard  classes.  He  will  reckon 
that  on  this  part  of  the  fund  the  client 
can  obtain,  say,  per  cent.  He  will 
further  advise  that  another  third  be  put 
into  the  better  grade  of  public  utility 
bonds,  industrial  bonds  or  mortgages 
according  as  his  knowledge  and  taste 
dictates.  In  this  part  of  the  making 
up  of  the  fund  the  selection  will  be 
extremely  careful  and  painstaking  and 
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Miners  Bank,  Joplin,  Mo. 

We  cordially  invite  correspondence  relative  to  opportunities  and  investments,  the  advan- 
tages of  Joplin  as  a manufacturing  point,  etc.  Accounts  and  collections  also  invited. 

Capital,  $100,000  Surplus,  $100,000  Deposits,  $750,000 


the  knowledge  and  integrity  of  the 
banking  house  becomes  of  prime  im- 
portance. The  client  may  expect  to 
obtain  in  this  part  of  his  investment 
a full  five  per  cent,  on  his  money.  He 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  much  less 
and  he  will  probably  be  able  to  obtain 
a trifle  more.  The  other  third  of  the 
investment  may  be  put  away  with 
safety  into  railroad  issues,  if  the  times 
have  placed  these  stocks  on  a bargain 
basis;  but  in  normal  times  the  banking 
house  will  probably  turn  to  the  indus- 
trial list  and  pick  out  with  the  most 
discriminating  care  preferred  indus- 
trial stocks  representing  old  and  well- 
seasoned  industries  with  long  dividend 
records  and  with  long  records  of  earn- 
ings, backed  by  men  of  established 
character  and  integrity,  and  adminis- 
tered successfully  by  practical  operat- 
ing officials.  The  investment  banker 
will  give  to  such  a selection  his  best 
possible  judgment  and  in  most  cases 
he  will  recommend  only  such  stocks 
as  his  own  house  has  investigated  and 
underwritten,  for  all  these  industries 
he  is  thoroughly  competent  to  judge 
and  these  stocks  lie  has  himself  invest- 
ed in.  In  this  part  of  the  fund  a rate 
well  up  to  seven  per  cent,  is  easily 
obtainable  and  may  be  gained  with  con- 
fidence. 

On  an  average,  in  such  a fund,  the 
investor  can  obtain  a rate  of  5 *4  to  5% 
per  cent,  and  still  retain  the  elements 
of  safety  and  convertibility,  and  it  is 
the  proper  adjustment  of  these  three 
factors,  safety,  convertibility  and  in- 
come that  constitutes  a solid  and  prof- 
itable investment  for  the  individual. 

Large  Amounts. 

In  a large  fund,  and  to  a certain  de- 
gree even  in  a small  one,  the  factor  of 
safety  is  strengthened  still  further  by 


sub-dividing  each  of  these  three  main 
classes.  For  instance,  the  client  in- 
vesting $10,000  in  each  of  these  classes 
will  split  his  investments  in  the  gilt- 
edge  classes  into  several  items,  per- 
haps the  bonds  of  different  railroads 
or  perhaps  some  railroad  bonds,  some 
municipal,  some  short-term  notes  or 
commercial  paper.  In  the  second  class, 
instead  of  buying  $10,000  of  a single 
bond,  he  may  divide  his  $10,000  into 
five  different  items  of  $2,000  each. 
Similarly  in  the  third  division,  instead 
of  buying  100  shares  of  some  one  stock, 
he  may  buy  25  shares  of  four  different 
stocks  or  even  10  shares  each  of  10 
different  stocks  and  so  reduce  still  fur- 
ther the  slight  possibility  of  loss  of  in- 
come and  of  principal.  This  sub- 
division is  some  times  accomplished  in 
such  a way  as  to  yield  an  income  at 
different  periods  of  the  year  and  some- 
times, particularly  when  the  fund  is 
one  upon  which  the  investor  lives,  the 
division  is  accomplished  so  that  the 
fund  yields  a regular  monthly  income. 
This  is  a detail  that  the  investment 
banker  can  work  out  for  his  client  if 
desired. 


Tie  Banker  and  Tradesman 

has  for  over  thirty  years 
been  the  representative 
financial  and  business  weekly 
of  Boston  and  New  England 

127  FEDERAL  8TREET,  BQ8TON 
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INVESTMENT  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES 


GUARANTEED  STOCKS. 

Quoted  by  W.  E.  Hutton  & Co.,  Dealers  In  In- 
vestment Securities,  60  Broadway,  New  York. 
(Guaranteeing  company  in  parentheses.) 

Bid.  Asked. 


Albany  & Susquehanna  (D.  ft  H. )..280  290 

Allegheny  ft  West’n  (B.  R.  I.  & P.  ).130  140 

Atlanta  ft  Charlotte  A.  L.  (So.R.R.).167  176 

Beech  Creek  (N.  Y.  Central) 92%  97 

Boston  & Lowell  (B.  ft  M. ) 204 

Boston  & Albany  ( N.  Y.  Cen.) 211  216 

Boston  & Providence  (Old  Colony). 290  297 

Broadway  ft  7th  Av.  R.  R.  Co. 

(Met.  St  Ry.  Co.)  160  165 

Brooklyn  City  R.  R.  (Bk.  H.  R.  R. 

Co.)  160  166 

Camden  & Burlington  Co.  (Penn. 

R.  R.)  130  140 

Cayuga  A Susquehanna  (D.L.ftW.  L.208  215 

Christopher  & 10th  St.  R.  R.  Co. 

(M.  S.  R.)  130  140 

Cleveland  & Pittsburg  (Pa.  R.  R.)..167%  169 
Cleveland  ft  Pittsburg  Betterment..  97%  99% 

Columbus  & Xenia  203  207 

Commercial  Union  (Com’l  C.  Co.).. 100  110 

Concord  & Montreal  (B.  ft  M.) 156  162 

Concord  & Portsmouth  (B.  & M.)..170 

Conn.  & Passumpslc  (B.  & L.) ISO 

Conn.  River  (B.  ft  M.)  260  265 

Dayton  & Mich.  pfd.  (C.  H.  ft  D.)..  120 
Delaware  & Bound  B.  (Phlla.&R. * . 1 90  200 

Detroit.  Hillsdale  & S.  W.  (L.  S.  ft 

East  Pa.  (Phil a.  ft  Reading)  !!!*.!!  125  135 

Eighth  Av.  St.  R R.  (M.  S.  R.  C.  ).300 
Elmira  ft  Williamsport  pfd.  (Nor. 

Cen.)  100  110 

Erie  ft  Kalamazoo  (J.  S.  ft  S. ) . . . . 200  230 

Erie  ft  Pittsburg  (Penn.  R.  R. ) 134  142 

Ft.  Wayne  ft  Jackson  pfd.  (L.  S.  ft 

M.  S.)  128  133 

Franklin  Tel.  Co.  (West.  Union)...  40  50 

Forty-second  St.  ft  G.  St.  R.  R. 

(Met.  St.  Ry.)  260  280 

Georgia  R.  R.  ft  Bk.  Co.  (L.  ft  N. 

A.  C.  L.)  265  270 

Gold  ft  Stock  Tel.  Co.  (W.  U.) 118  124 

Grand  River  Valley  (Mich.  Cent.).. 112  125 

Hereford  Railway  (Maine  Central).  S6  92 

Inter  Ocean  Telegraph  (W.  U. )....  98  104 

Illinois  Cen.  Leased  Lines  (111.  Cen.)  93  9G 

Jackson.  Lans.  ft  Saginaw  (M*.  C. )..  80  87 

Joliet  ft  Chicago  (Chic,  ft  Al.) 160  170 

Kalamazoo,  Al.  ft  G.  Rapids  (L.  S. 

ft  S.)  130  140 

Kan.  C.,  Ft.  Scott  ft  M..  pfd.  (St. 

L.  ft  S.  F.)  75  80 

K.  C.,  St.  L.  & C.  pfd.  (Chic,  ft  Al.)105  125 

Little  Miami  (Penn.  R.  R.) 205  210 

Louisiana  ft  Mo.  Riv.  (Chic,  ft  Atl.)125  150 

Mobile  & Birmingham  pfd.  4%  (So. 

Ry.)  70  80 

Mobile  ft  Ohio  (So.  Ry.)  80%  88 

Morris  ft  Essex  (Del.  Lack,  ft  W.).171  175 

Nashville  ft  Decatur  (L.  ft  N. ) 185  190 

N.  Y.,  Brooklyn  & Man.  Beach  pfd. 

(L.  I.  R.  R.)  110  118 

N.  Y.  ft  Harlem  (C.  ft  P.)  325  355 

N.  Y.  ft  Harlem  (N.  Y.  Central) .... 325  355 

N.  Y.  L.  ft  Western  (D.  L.  ft  W.)  .121  125 

Ninth  Av.  R.  R.  Co.  (M.  St.  Ry.  Co.)150 

North  Carolina  R.  R.  (So.  Ry.) 160  170 

North  Pennsylvania  (Phlla.  ft  R.  1..193  ... 

North  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  (Erie  R.  R.)..  82  90 

Northwestern  Telegraph  (W.  U.)...U3  124 

Nor.  ft  Wor.  pfd.  (N.Y..N.H.&H. ) . . 210 

Old  Colony  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  ft  H.) 175  180 

Oswego  ft  Syracuse  (D.  L.  ft  W.)..205  220 

Pacific  & Atlantic  Tel.  (W.  IT.)....  63  65 

Peoria  ft  Bureau  Val.  (C.R.l.ftP. ) . . 172  182 

Pitts.  B.  ft  L.  (B.  L.  E.  ft  C.  Co.)..  60  68 

Pitts.  Ft.  Wayne  ft  Chic.  (Pa.R.R.)  .166  170 

Pitts.,  Ft.  Wayne  ft  Chic,  special 

(Pa.  R.  R.)  150  165 


Bid.  Asked. 

Pitts.,  McKeesport.  McW’port  ft  Y. 

(P.  ft  L.  E.  M.  S.)  125 

Providence  & Worcester  (N.  Y.,  N. 


H.  ft  H.)  270 

Rensselaer  ft  Saratoga  (D.  & H.)..1S5  191 

Rome,  Watertown  ft  O.  (N.Y.Cen.) . 121  ... 

Saratoga  ft  Schenectady  (D.  & ID.160  170 

Second  Av.  St.  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.  Co.)  10  16 

Southern  Atlantic  Tel.  (W\  U.)....  92  97 

Sixth  Av.  R.  R.  (Met.  S.  R.  Co.)... 110  120 

Southwestern  R.  R.  (Cent,  of  Ga.).108  112 

Troy  ft  Greenbush  (N.  Y.  Cent.)... 160  168 

Twenty-third  St.  R.  R.  (M.  S.  R.)..200  250 

Upper  Coos  (Maine  Central) 122 

Utica.  Chen,  ft  Susq.  (D.  L.  ft  W.).142  148 

United  N.  J.  ft  Canal  Co.  (Pa.R.R.)  .237  241 

Valley  of  New  York  (D.,  L.  ft  W.).117  122 

Warren  R.  R.  Co.  (D„  L.  ft  W.) 164  170 


MISCELLANEOUS  SECURITIES. 

Quoted  by  J.  K.  Rice,  Jr.,  ft  Co.,  Broker*  and 
Dealers  In  Miscellaneous  Securities,  *4  Wail 


st..  New  York. 

Bid.  A skt'd . 

Adams  Express  161%  170 

American  Brass  138  141 

American  Chicle  Com 215  220 

American  Chicle  Pfd 100  104 

American  Express  175  180 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Com 55  65 

Autosales  Gum  ft  Chocolate  30  35 

Babcock  ft  Wilcox  105  108 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Com 116  117% 

Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Pfd 107%  109 

Bush  Terminal  70  85 

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  Com 178  184 

Childs  Restaurant  Co.  Pfd 109  111 

Computlng-Tabulating-Reeording  ...  46  48  % 

Del..  Lack.  ft.  Western  Coal 390  400 

E.  I.  du  Pont  Powder  Com 167  199 

E.  I.  du  Pont  Powder  Pfd 97%  100 

General  Raking  Co.  Com 30  33 

General  Baking  Co.  Pfd SO  83 

Gray  National  Telautograph 10  13 

Hudson  Companies  Pfd 38  48 

Hudson  ft  Manhattan  Com 13  IS 

Hudson  ft  Manhattan  Pfd 22  27 

International  Nickel  Com 132%ex  135 

International  Nickel  Pfd 105%  107 

International  Silver  Pfd 134  139 

Kings  Co.  E.  L.  & P 129  132 

Otis  Elevator  Com 75  80 

Otis  Elevator  Pfd 100  105 

Phelps,  Dodge  ft  Co 216  221 

Pope  Mfg.  Com 32 

Pope  Mfg.  Pfd F: .8  71 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Com 213  218 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Pfd 107  108% 

Rubber  Goods  Mfg.  Pfd 104  110 

Safety  Car  Heating  ft  Lighting 114  116 

Sen  Sen  Chiclet  116  120 

Singer  Mfg 285  290 

Standard  Coupler  Com 35  42 

Texas  ft  Pacific  Coal  97  102 

Union  Typewriter  Com 39  41 

Union  Typewriter  1st  Pfd 106  109 

Union  Typewriter  2d  Pfd 103  105 

U.  S.  Express  63  67 

U.  S.  Motor  Com 

U.  S.  Motor  Pfd 1 

Virginian  Railway  15  20 

Wells  Fargo  Express  116  119 

Western  Pacific  7%  8% 
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Conducted  by  T.  D.  MacGregor 


ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  BANK  ADVERTISEMENTS 


By  Dundas  Henderson 


KDITOIUAL  NOTH:  We  believe  that  illus- 
trations are  suitable  especially  for  savings 
advertisements.  One  objection  to  them  is 
the  increased  cost  of  the  advertising  on  ac- 
count of  the  art  work,  cuts  and  larger 
space  necessary  in  the  newspaper.  The  ad- 
vertisements we  sell  do  not  have  illustra- 
tions, though  we  have  considered  the  idea 
of  getting  up  such  a series.  We  would  be 
glad  to  receive  opinions  from  our  readers 
on  the  com  pat  nth  e value  of  illustrated  and 
unillustrated  advertisements  on  the  basis  of 
actual  results. 

/"\XE  of  the  first  things  a writer  of 
a bank  advertisement  thinks 
about,  he  he  amateur  or  professional,  is 
how  he  can  make  his  advertisement  dig- 
nified. He  feels  that  dignity  is  not 
only  necessary  in  literature  concerning 
a banking  institution,  but  that  the  lack 
of  it  may  detract  from  the  confidence 
he  desires  to  inspire  in  present  and 
possible  customers. 

It  is  this  straining  after  dignity  that 
lias  created  some  of  the  present  hide- 
bound rules  concerning  hank  advertis- 
ing, the  breaking  of  which  would  ap- 
pear to  ordinary  bankers  as  a heinous 
crime  against  banking  laws.  It  has 
been  pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  any 
kind  of  illustration  in  a hank  adver- 
tisement is  infra  dig. 

Let  me  lead  those  of  my  readers  who 
are  interested  back  into  the  advertising 
kindergarten  class  and  tell  them  once 
again  that  all  advertisements  are  com- 
posed of  four  distinct  parts  in  their  ef- 
fect on  possible  customers.  First,  they 
should  capture  and  hold  attention ; 
second,  they  should  cause  interest; 
third,  they  must  bring  conviction  and 
last,  but  hv  no  means  least,  they  have  to 
bring  action  along  the  line  desired  by 
the  advertiser. 

My  contention  is  that  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  these  requirements  is  the 
capturing  of  attention.  So  important 
is  this  considered  by  many  advertising 
authorities  that  they  have  classed  it  at 
seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 


whole  value  of  the  advertisement.  And 
those  same  experts  say  that  the  best 
way  to  get  and  hold  the  attention  of 
possible  customers  is  by  means  of  a 
well  drawn  illustration  with  human  ap- 
peal in  it. 

The  extremely  conservative  mem- 
bers of  the  banking  fraternity  who  are 
over-jealous  of  the  dignity  of  their  pro- 
fession, look  upon  such  illustrations  as 


DC X DAS  HKNDERSOX 


little  less  than  sacrilegious.  They 
think  that  an  illustration  not  only  de- 
tracts from  the  dignity  of  the  an- 
nouncement, but  that  it  lessens  the  ef- 
fect of  the  appeal  from  the  confidence 
standpoint. 

To  some  extent  these  men  are  right. 
They  are  correct  in  their  statement  in 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  narrow 
sphere  in  which  they  are  arguing. 
They  refer  to  the  announcements  made 
in  the  larger  cities  by  financial  institu- 
tions which  appeal  to  a limited  class  of 
moneyed  men.  These  gentlemen  are 
like  many  advertising  “experts,”  who 
live  in  a small  circle  of  their  own  and 
apply  the  principles  they  find  there  to 
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Do  your  banking  by  mail 

I T i«  just  i«  Mi.v  to  bonk  by  mail  is 
1 it  ia  to  bring  it  personally  to  thk 
bank.  Write  to  ua  today  (or  (uil  particu- 
lar* of  bow  you  can  do  it. 

' ' %F.  AND  ADDRESS  HERE 


Comfort  in 


count  h^re  today  awl  lay  up 
declining  year*  okidi  will  aurtly 

BANK  NAME  AND  AD 


The  Spendthrift 


a of  miserable  remorse  taken  it 
He  look*  back  on  hi»  foolish 

and  bemoan.  I he  money  that  he  apent 
apendthnfl  lake  heed  now  Start  a 
today  and  provide  again. i ihuae  vain 
ill  aurrly  come  with  advancing  age 


BANK  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  HERE 


DIRECTORS' 


Beware! 

IJEFORE  you  put  your  hard  earned 
money  into  any  scheme,  come  into  this 
bank  and  let  ua  get  you  torn*  truthful  pa/turu  art 
concerning  it.  It  is  our  buaineaa  to  know  these 
things  and  all  information  entirely  at  your 
amntr  frau — whether  you  bank  hare  or  not 


How  to  Choosey  Bank 


BANK  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  HERE 


BANK  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  HERE 


HUMAN  INTEREST  PICTURES 


all  advertising  in  the  great  world  at 
large.  What  is  good  for  banks  in  Chi- 
cago and  New  York,  for  instance,  is 
not  necessarily  the  best  thing  for 
banks  in  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  or  Ros- 
well, New  Mexico.  If  a principle  is 
to  be  applied  to  a business  as  a whole 


it  should  be  based  on  the  conditions  of 
the  whole. 

A well-known  Chicago  authority 
gives  the  population  of  all  cities  over 
four  thousand  as  41.2  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  while  the  number  of  people  who 
live  in  towns  of  less  population  than 
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that  and  on  farms  is  58.8  of  the  whole 
— the  great  majority  of  them  living  on 
farms.  This  would  show  that  the 
number  of  people  who  are  catered  to  by 
the  small  country  banks  is  about  one- 
third  more  than  those  catered  to  by  the 
eitv  banks.  But  we  must  not  also  for- 
get that  a great  many  of  those  city 
banks  are  conducted  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  country  banks,  so  this  would  give 
a very  much  larger  percentage  of  peo- 
ple wTho  must  be  placed  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  country  people  referred  to. 

Investigation  of  the  comptroller’s 
reports x will  show  that  these  small 
banks  show  individual  deposits  far  in 
excess  of  the  deposits  in  the  central 
and  other  reserve  cities.  A very  little 
thought  will,  therefore,  show,  without 
further  digging,  the  class  of  people  to 
whom  the  great  majority  of  banks  have 
to  appeal  for  business.  Apart  from 
small  coteries  of  men  in  the  large 
cities,  who  comprise  the  objectors  to 
illustrations,  and  their  advisors,  the 
class  to  whom  the  average  bank  must 
appeal  is  the  “common  people.” 

The  last  census  stated  that  about  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try were  illiterate  and,  therefore,  un- 
able to  read  advertising.  This  class 
ranges  from  two  per  cent,  in  some  lo- 
calities to  twenty-five  per  cent,  in 
others.  Competent  authorities  have 
stated  that  about  another  twenty-five 
per  cent,  are  so  poorly  educated  that 
reading  is  hard  labor  to  them.  To 
this  you  must  add  about  forty  per 


cent,  of  people  who  are  so  indifferent 
that  they  take  little  trouble  to  look  at 
a newspaper  and  who  would  not  appre- 
ciate an  ordinary  advertisement  even  if 
it  were  pointed  out  to  them.  This 
leaves  us  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
people  who  are  capable  of  appreciating 
an  argument  in  an  advertisement,  who 
can  follow  its  logic  with  varying  de- 
grees of  success  and  on  whom  the  aver- 
age bank  advertisement  might  have  an 
effect  after  their  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  it. 

Professor  Walter  Dill  Scott,  the 
well-known  psychologist,  has  found  by 
investigation  that  the  ordinary  reader 
spends  an  average  of  ten  minutes  in 
turning  over  the  advertising  pages  of 
a standard  magazine.  If  we  apply  this 
rule  to  the  country  newspaper  and  al- 
low that  each  paper  has  100  advertise- 
ments of  different  sizes,  some  of  them 
more  compelling  than  others,  it  would 
give  about  six  seconds  to  each  ad.  under 
ideal  conditions.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  under  the  best  conditions 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  people — 
the  twenty-five  per  cent,  discerning 
persons  already  indicated — spend  six 
seconds  on  a bank  advertisement.  But 
I do  not  believe  that  all  of  the  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  would  spend  even  six  sec- 
onds on  a bank  ad.  if  their  attention 
were  called  to  it.  You  can  yourself 
recollect  many  people  who,  while  be- 
longing to  the  twenty-five  per  cent, 
reasoning  class,  have  little  or  no  time 
to  read  advertisements. 
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Many  small  banks  have  now  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  advertise  for  commercial  ac- 
counts in  the  smaller  communities.  They 
have  found  that  accounts  of  this  kind 
are  not  got  by  newspaper  publicity — 
they  coine  mostly  from  personal  intro- 
ductions and  recommendation.  Once 
again,  therefore,  let  us  remember  the 
“common  people”  as  possible  cus- 
tomers. 

If  the  average  intelligent  person 
only  devotes  six  seconds  to  an  adver- 
tisement in  his  local  newspaper,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  if  an  ad.  is  to  se- 
cure the  attention  it  deserves,  it  will 
have  to  catch  the  eye  with  a “bang” 
and  hold  the  attention  like  “glue,”  to 
use  figurative  language.  Further, 
when  it  has  got  so  far  it  will 
have  to  be  so  plain  in  its  effect  that  it 
creates  an  immediate  desire  in  the 
reader’s  mind.  Could  any  better 
means  of  doing  this  be  found  than  a 
well-drawn  illustration  with  human  ap- 
peal in  it? 

Because  of  the  quickness  by  which 
an  idea  must  be  conveyed  to  the  ordi- 
nary reader  and  because  of  the  laziness 
of  the  minds  of  nearly  all  readers,  it 
has  been  found  that  suggestion  is 
much  more  effective  than  argument. 
Professor  Scott  has  collected  a lot  of 
data  on  the  subject  of  influencing  the 
human  mind  in  this  way  and  he  makes 
a positive  statement  that  vastly  more 
sales  are  made  through  suggestion, 
even  to  educated  minds,  than  through 
argument.  If  you  can  combine  the 
two,  therefore,  argument  and  sugges- 
tion, so  that  a quick  result  is  produced, 
you  have  the  ideal  bank  advertisement. 

Illustrations  in  all  forms  have  been 
used  by  the  greatest  writers  and  edu- 
cators of  all  times  to  teach  the  illiter- 
ate and  simple-minded.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  greater  part  of  the  edu- 
cated world  to-day  would  not  be  so 
highly  educated  if  it  had  to  depend  on 
words  or  text  alone.  Illustrations  are 
the  surest  and  safest  means  of  impart- 
ing true  and  reliable  information.  If 
some  of  the  greatest  minds  that  ever 
lived  have  found  illustrations  in  vari- 


ous forms  so  useful  in  teaching  half- 
awakened  brains,  why  should  a banker 
not  adopt  the  same  means?  Is  there 
anything  in  his  business  more  dignified 
than  the  Christian  religion  for  in- 
stance, which  has  used  illustrations  for 
all  these  years  to  teach  salvation  to  the 
world  ? 

The  subject  of  saving  is  worthy  of 
illustration.  To  teach  the  habit  of 
saving  is  true  education.  There  is  no 
loss  of  dignity  in  depicting  sorrow,  in 
showing  misfortune,  in  picturing  the 
needs  of  mankind  or  in  showing  ideas 
for  its  betterment,  if  thereby  the  habit 
of  saving  is  to  be  taught  to  a lazy- 
minded,  ignorant  or  apathetic  people. 

With  this  article  will  be  seen  some 
reduced  facsimilies  of  advertisements 
showing  illustrations  that  have  human 
appeal  in  them.  Why  should  any 
bank  consider  it  below  its  dignity  to 
use  ads.  like  these,  the  illustrations  of 
which  are  drawn  by  a high-priced  ar- 
tist? The  text  was  prepared  by  the 
writer,  and  the  ads.  are  taken  from  a 
series  gotten  up  by  him  for  country 
bankers  some  time  ago. 

•m  v 

ETHICS  OF  BANK  ADVERTISING 

By  Duncan  Francis  Young.  Cashier,  Farmers 
Bank,  Osyka.  Miss. 

T^ROM  time  immemorial  it  has  been 
a custom  among  doctors  that  ad- 
vertising among  them  would  extend  no 
further  than  the  publication  of  the 
name,  the  business  and  the  location — a 
professional  card,  it  was  called.  Until 
recent  times  it  was  the  practice  of 
bankers  to  publish  the  names  of  the 
bank  and  its  officers,  its  class  of  bank- 
ing and  its  location.  The  old  custom 
still  sticks  with  the  doctors,  but  bank- 
ers generally  have  gone  into  extensive 
advertising. 

Between  doctors  and  bankers,  both 
professional  classes,  we  have  to-day 
two  extremes  in  matters  of  position  in 
the  public  eye.  With  nothing  but  his 
professional  card,  the  physician’s  prac- 
tice extends  because  his  ability  and  sue- 
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AMONG  lhr  important  New 
Yrar  resolutions  is  that; 

• | will  watch  my  expenses 
closer  this  year” 

This  bank  will  be  glad  to 
help  you  keep  that  resolution. 

A checking  account  here  will 
do  iL 

Perhaps  vour  resolution  is 
more  determined  and  you  have 
decided  to  save.  Once  staried- 
the  habit  grows 

A savings  account  here  will 
earn  tour  per  cent  interest  cred- 
ited twice  each  year. 

We  will  open  many  new  ac- 
'ounts  during  January.  Will  yours 
' b* among  them? 

The  Lumbermans  National 
Bank 

Main  Street  awl  PraW*  Avenue, 
HOUSTON.  TEXAS 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits  over 
$600,00000. 


W1 


• B 


Bits  of  the  Philosophy  of  Lift 

Ob’  WU  . -»«  .1 

.-i  imiIkwh  w Ul  io4«r  — 
tkaw  e4  •»  vk.-  Wav*  not  ^aatvC 
• W.  1911-itbo*.  W » -U 

Wav*  otai*  aack  iay  «*"•»!  ia  July 


UU*  TaiWoaa— 

The  Commercial  National  Bank 


.—The  Best  New  Yeari 
Resolution 


Pm-^y  AIL  ot  <fa* 


2 

<mwm  m 1 1 A*  t*V 

•v  “* 

.JESPESiSwU* 

farUuyrwuMf  *•»**"•'**■> 
*1y,™  fw'i  monurnf  r 

Scandinavian  American  Bank  1 


19tt-FOREWORIMtl2 


rr 


LAKE  COUNTY  BANK. 


mm  t rummy 

Re  mo  I vied. 


On  this  New  Year  we  suggest  tf 

Resolve  to  ba  ttopovt 
Resalva  to  make  outer*  happy; 
Resolve  to  enjoy  all  things; 
Resolve  to  work  a little  harder; 
Resolve  to  earn  • 


I s 

0 Oil 

ILr 


Resotve  to  spaftA  d 
Reloive  to  save  a Iktie  more; 


asss^ttttss 

lUn  MM  bit  ri  SratM 


1912-RESOLVED 


That  we  will  endeavor  daring  the  >car 
1912,  as  we  have  slnfe  the  orginlzatloo 
of  this  bank,  to  devote  our  time,  skill 
and  capiat  to  promojUMOlie  welfare  of 
the  tank  and  Ms  customers. 


ve'OFNJK  ©tJR  DEPOSITORS 


3 Spaeial  Intenwt  Department  .The 


am  compounded  twice  a year  at  8 per 
cent  per  annum-duel  I he  thing  lor  you 
or  ihe  children'!  weekly  or  monthly 
eaemna  Try  0 and  welch  U grow. 

ANY  AMOUNT  WELCOME 
ALL  BUSINESS  CONFIDENTIAL 


The 

First  National  Bank 

CANTON.  NEW  YORK 

1 r.«pH*l.  Swytoa  >ed  UnS«Mtd  Pietm  • UILMAM 


sufc  ZTrTssr." 

mwiiMH  jMiveeaUa  ^ 

Uowi  ne'ieTrae  east  «e 
mart  mumw  n ew  an veer/ 

CITIZENS  TRUST  ctem 
OF  BROOKLYN 


For  die  Year  1912 

New  fc  the  Une  to  tons  a feed 
reeotutioe.  Make  «p  yew  ntod  to 
ia*e  ■ pert  of  youT  eeraiags  ae 
that  yoe  any  Itotef  wneUing  to 

.hew  tor  year  uW  vvrk  it  U« 


4%  Interest  Paid, 

Caap emtti.J  Twfce  a Year 
Yea  nay  *Baak  by  MalT  whh  «alMy  ant 


FARMERS  DEPOSIT 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Mi  Avu.  and  Wood  SL,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GOOD  NEW  YEARS  COPY 


cess  are  advertised  by  word  of  worth. 
But  with  the  keen  competition  in  busi- 
ness as  conducted  at  present,  the 
bank  would  stand  a poor  chance  to 
advance  through  the  publicity  of  a 
mere  professional  card. 

As  a man  who  has  served  a good 
many  years  as  a newspaper  man  and  a 
like  number  of  years  as  a banker,  I 
fancy  that  I can  clearly  see  the  value 
of  proper  advertising.  As  a newspa- 
per man  I had  advertising  space  for 
sale  and  good  reasons  to  advance  why 


it  should  be  purchased,  and  as  a banker 
I felt  that  I should  buy  advertising 
space  and  use  it  to  the  best  advantage 
for  the  purpose  I had  in  view — procur- 
ing business.  It  is  this  peculiar  knowl- 
edge that  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
system  of  advertising  adopted  by  some 
hanks  inimical  to  all  hanks  and  espe- 
cially dangerous  to  those  hanks  using 
the  space. 

There  is  a certain  class  or  distinc- 
tion or  reserve  to  hanking  that  places  it 
in  a higher  order  of  business.  Like  a 
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doctor  or  a maiden,  it  is  in  the  position 
of  being  called  upon.  For  it  to  reach 
out  in  bold  black  type  in  lines  of  the 
circus  ad.  class  for  business  is  not  un- 
like a gray-haired  person  taking  a part 
in  the  “turkey  trot”  dance. 

Why  should  the  feelings  of  the  pros- 
pective depositor  be  played  upon  to  get 
him  to  come  to  you  and  do  business? 
Is  this  not  like  the  charlatan  and  the 
quack  doctor?  If  you  can  scare  him 
into  depositing  with  you  cannot  some 
one  else  frighten  him  into  withdrawing 
his  business  from  you?  May  not  this 
be  done  at  an  inopportune  time  to  you, 
possibly  endangering  your  business  and 
the  savings  of  those  who  have  learned 
to  trust  you  and  who  have  stood  by  you 
in  good  and  bad  times?  Why  put  your 
flaring  circus-advertising  cards  in  places 
where  you  as  a banker  would  not  pre- 
sent your  face?  Are  you  getting  from 


that  quarter  a class  of  people  who  un- 
derstand you  and  whom  you  under- 
stand— a class  between  you  and  whom 
there  is  a congenial  spirit  that  will 
cause  you  to  co-operate  in  times  of 
stress  ? Are  you  not  thus  bringing 
upon  your  shoulders  a burden  that  will 
bear  you  down  at  a time  when  you 
least  expect  it? 

There  is  ii  length  beyond  which  no 
one  should  attempt  to  reach.  To  go 
further  is  to  endanger  your  equili- 
brium. More  than  enough  is  a surfeit, 
and  is  unwholesome  and  dangerous. 
The  good  banker  knows  how  far  to  go, 
and  stops  there.  In  going  after  busi- 
ness he  will  put  only  enough  in  his  ad- 
vertisement to  cause  the  thoughtful 
man  to  come  to  him.  Between  such 
persons  there  is  a community  of  inter- 
ests. The  banker  who  advertises  for 
everything  in  sight  and  out  of  sight  is 


tTtfr 
BCfT 
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IN  THE 
C MAJ 
WKfAG 

You.  couldn't  put  anything 
in  the  Christ  mas  stocking  that 
would  bring  greater  delight  to 
your  boy  nr  girl  than  a Cit- 
izens Saving*  Bank  Book. 

Think  how  proud  they’ll 
l>e  at  having  a “real  bank 
account’’’  And  think  also 
what  it  will  mean  to  them 
in  after  yearn  to  have  ac- 
quired the  saving  habit  early 
in  life! ' 

$1.00  Opens  an  Account 

Wr  pay  3 per  cent  com- 
pound intt*rc*t  on  Faring*  ac- 
count.*. 

Uata  Soprmii**  tf  S.  Tnunf 

CITIZENS 

SAVINGS  BANK 

"Departmental  Bank” 

Capital  $100,000 
1406  New  York  Att 

Op*o  for  knili.n  fliM  to  a (H 
•■t-  a 1*0  to  u m..  « to  ft  r.  m. 
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laying  a mine  that  may  explode  his 
bank  and  dangerously  injure  others 
besides.  Thus  it  is  plain  that  adver- 
tising is  a serious  problem  and  should 
be  administered  as  carefully  as  is  medi- 
cine. To  this  end  there  should  be  fixed 
ethics  of  bank  advertising. 

A HINT  TO  BANKERS 

Mr.  Ellsworth  Tells  Them  to  Get 
“ 2000  Points  " 

IN  his  address  before  the  State  Sccre- 
**■  taries  Section  of  the  American 
Bankers’  Association  at  Detroit  a few 
weeks  ago,  Mr.  Fred  W.  Ellsworth, 
publicity  manager  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company,  New  York,  said  in 
part  : 

“In  the  intervals  between  taking  in 
deposits  and  making  loans  and  turning 
down  undesirable  customers  the  cashier 
could  dash  off  an  ad.  every  other  day, 
so  that  there  would  be  change  of  copy 
each  time  the  space  was  used.  And  he 
needn’t  be  afraid  that  he  will  run  out 
of  subjects,  as  the  banking  business  is 
full  of  good  talking  points.  I recently 
saw  a book  on  bank  advertising  with  a 
title  something  like  this:  ‘2000  Points 
for  Financial  Advertising.’  On  the 
basis  that  I have  mentioned  such  a book 
would  furnish  material  to  the  cashier 
for  a dozen  years  or  more.  He  could 
talk  about  the  savings  department,  and 
the  commercial  department,  and  the 
safe  deposit  vaults,  and  the  strong 
board  of  directors,  and  the  experienced 
officers,  and  the  intelligent  clerks,  and 
the  advantage  of  a household  account. 
He  could  explain  that  the  bank  pays 
interest  on  deposits,  makes  loans  to  re- 
sponsible people,  receives  deposits  by 
mail,  issues  certificates  of  deposit  and 
travelers’  checks.  Then  he  could  call 
attention  to  the  strength  of  the  institu- 
tion; he  could  explain  the  relation  be- 
tween surplus  and  capital,  and  tell  of 
the  safety  assured  by  the  supervision 
of  the  State  banking  department  or  the 
Comptroller  of  Currency,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Is  there  any  good  reason 


why  a bank  with  the  qualifications  which 
I have  enumerated  should  not  employ  a 
method  of  this  kind  to  secure  new  busi- 
ness and  hold  it,  and  is  not  this  one 
way  in  which  the  newspaper  can  be  of 
assistance  to  the  bank?’’ 

We  thanked  Mr.  Ellsworth  for  his 
kind  reference  to  our  book  and  he 
wrote:  “I  am  glad  to  direct  attention  to 
your  work  whenever  called  upon  for 
advice  or  recommendation,  as  I can  do 
it  conscientiously.’’ 

We  might  say  incidentally  that  the 
price  of  “2000  Points  for  Financial 
Advertising’’  is  $1.50  postpaid. 


CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEARS 


A GREAT  many  banks,  especially 
^ **  savings  banks  or  other  banks  with 
savings  departments,  take  cognizance 
of  the  holiday  season  by  running  spe- 
cial advertisements  at  that  season. 

This  month  we  reproduce  a few 
such  advertisements  which  were  pub- 
lished last  year.  They  may  give  our 
readers  some  timely  suggestions. 

A year  ago  the  manager  of  the  Win- 
nipeg branch  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  sent  out  an  engraved  letter 
reading  as  follows: 

THE  CANADIAN  BANK  OF  COM- 
MERCE. 

Winnipeg,  Canada, 

27th  December,  1911. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  feel  that  1911  should  not  pass 
without  some  expression  from  us  of 
gratification  over  the  cordial  relations 
we  have  had  with  you. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  we  desire  to 
convey  to  you  with  our  appreciation  of 
these  relations  the  season’s  greetings 
and  wish  you  and  yours  health,  happi- 
ness and  prosperity. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  pleasant  rela- 
tions that  have  existed  between  us  in 
the  past  will  continue  for  many  years 
in  the  future. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  W.  Rowley,  Manager. 


This  is  certainly  a cordial  greeting 
and  such  letters  cannot  fail  to  keep  old 
friends  and  make  new  ones  for  a bank. 
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HOW  BANKS  ARE  ADVERTISING 

Note  and  Comment  on  Current  Financial  Advertising 


r | "'HAT  illustrated  advertisement  of 
"*■  tin*  Wyoming  Valley  Trust  Com- 
pany ought  to  appeal  strongly  to  the 
laboring  man.  The  picture  and  the 
headline  are  both  especially  adapted  to 
him.  while  the  statement  below  the  pic- 


folders  which  Mr.  X orman  sends  us. 
The  piece-de-resistance  is  a booklet  en- 
titled “A  Bit  of  History,”  which  gives 
the  history  of  the  bank  and  outlines  its 
services.  “Wills  and  the  Distribution 
of  Property  under  the  Laws  of  the 


Open  Saturday  Evenings 
7 to  9 O’clock. 


NO  I.AHORI  N(»  MAN 

ture  that  the  bank  is  open  Saturday 
evenings  shows  him  how  convenient  it 
is  for  him  to  deposit  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  his  pay  envelope.  Our  only 
criticism  of  this  advertisement  is  the 
lack  of  anything  to  indicate  the 
strength  and  security  of  the  institution. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Norman,  assistant  cashier 
of  the  Dexter  Horton  National  Bank  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  writes: 

We  would  lie  pleased  to  have  you 
place  our  name  on  your  list  as  one  of 
the  hanks  who  would  be  willing  to  ex- 
change booklets,  folders  and  other  ad- 
vertising matter  issued  by  us  from 
time  to  time,  and  are  enclosing  here- 
with booklets  w'hich  have  been  pub- 
lished within  the  last  year  or  two. 

It  is  a fine  collection  of  booklets  and 


TheMoney  Earned 
By  Hard  Work 

Now  should  be  so  handled  that  tt 
will  keep  you  in  comfort  and  In- 
dependence when  sickness  or  mis- 
fortune oomeg  and  when  your 
working  days  are  over.  A few 
dollars  deposited  in  this  bank 
every  pay  day  will  prove  your  best 
and  perhaps  only  friend  In  time 
of  need. 

DO  YOUR  BANKING  WITH  TO 

WYOMING  VALLEY 
TRUST  COMPANY. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa,  , 

won. i)  skip  Tins  ad. 

State  of  Washington”  is  a booklet  is- 
sued by  the  allied  institution,  the  Wash- 
ington Trust  & Savings  Bank.  “Bank- 
ing By  Mail”  is  an  unusually  good  ex- 
position of  that  branch  of  banking  ser- 
vice. A four  per  cent,  compound  in- 
terest table,  a savings  envelope  and  a 
household  expense  account  book  are 
other  valuable  items  in  this  assortment 
of  good  advertising  matter. 


There  is  a distinctly  nautical  air 
about  the  Fourth- Atlantic  National 
Bank  ad.  We  don’t  know  why  unless 
it  is  because  there  is  the  name  of  an 
ocean  in  the  title  of  the  bank.  But  it 
makes  an  effective  border  design,  at 
any  rate.  We  think  the  ad.  would  be 
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DISPOSITION 
OF  MONEY 

Is  often  a troublesome  problem.  Many  men, 
women  and  children,  who,  either  as  individuals 
or  in  a fiduciary  capacity  as  executors,  admin- 
istrators, trustees^  guardians,  treasurers  and 
officers,  receive  money,  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it  or  how  to  safeguard  it. 

To  such  the  FOURTH  - ATLANTIC 
NATIONAL  BANK  offers  its  services  not  only 
as  a place  of  deposit  but  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  It  welcomes  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss these  matters  with  you.  Its  officers  are 
accessible  at  all  times.  If  you  cannot  call 
write  the 

FOURTH-ATLANTIC 
NATIONAL  BANK 


A FINE  NAUTICAL  BORDER 


improved  if  it  had  the  address,  “State 
and  Kilby  streets,  Boston,  Mass.,”  at 
the  liotto.ii  of  it. 


Ladd  & Bush,  bankers,  of  Salem, 
Ore.,  get  out  a quarterly  magazine, 
which  is  very  interesting  and  ought  to 
be  of  material  assistance  in  getting 
new'  business. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Buclmnon  advertising 
manager  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany, Lancaster,  Pa.,  writes: 

Since  you  found  my  former  letter 
worthy  of  mention,  I enclose  herewith 
a letter  which  we  are  sending  our 
stockholders.  I trust  that  it  will  prove 
of  interest  to  you  and  will  be  glad  to 
hear  any  criticism  you  may  have  to 
offer. 

Quite  a number  of  our  stockholders 
live  out  of  town,  but  we  have  been  fol- 
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lowing  them  up  and  at  present  about 
fifty  per  cent,  of  them  arc  doing  busi- 
ness wdth  us  in  one  form  or  another. 

Is  this  a fair  percentage? 

We  should  say  it  is  if  many  of  the 
stockholders  live  out  of  town  where 
they  could  not  conveniently  do  business 
with  the  bank  in  which  they  are  stock- 
holders. It  would  not  be  u.  fair  per- 
centage if  they  all  lived  where  they 
could  conveniently  do  their  banking 
with  the  company. 

The  form  letter  referred  to  follows: 
THE  GUARANTY  TRUST  CO., 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Dear  Fellow-stockholder : 

It’s  encouraging  that  since  April 
over  $300,000  has  been  on  deposit  with 
this,  vour  company.  Getting  new  busi- 
ness is  uphill  work,  however,  and  the 
“Guaranty”  can  only  become  success- 
ful by  EVERY  stockholder  putting 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  all  of  us 
PUSHING  together. 

Some  stockholders  seem  to  think  that 
paying  their  stock  subscription  ends  their 
responsibility,  depending  upon  the  direc- 
tors to  make  a success  of  the  company. 


A HANDSOME  BRONZE  INKWELL— A SOUVENIR 
GIVEN  BY  THE  COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL 
BANK,  SHREVEPORT,  LA  , UPON  OPEN- 
ING ITS  NEW  BUILDING 


However,  the  only  benefit  a director  re- 
ceives from  business  he  brings  the 
company  is  derived  through  his  owner- 
ship of  stock,  the  same  as  any  other 
stockholder.  All  stockholders  being 
benefited  alike,  one  should  then  be 
just  as  responsible  as  another  for  the 
growth  of  the  company’s  business. 
Three  hundred  stockholders  have  a 
much  wider  range  of  influence  than 
fourteen  directors,  so  our  future  rests 
largely  with  the  stockholders  them- 
selves. 

Estimating  that  the  directors  have 
procured  one-half  of  our  present  busi- 
ness, or  $150,000  of  deposits,  if  each 
stockholder  should  bring  only  half  as 
much  business  as  each  director,  our 
deposits  would  increase  to  nearly  two 
million  dollars.  This  would  place  us 
in  a position  to  make  money — and 
profits  mean  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
YOUR  stock.  A line  of  deposits  like 
this  would  also  hasten  the  growth  of 
our  trust  business,  where  the  company 
acts  as  executor,  trustee,  agent,  etc. 
This  business  is  usually  slow  to  de- 
velop, coming  as  it  does,  mostly 
through  the  depositors  of  a trust  com- 
pany. 

Your  business  and  your  influence  are 
what  we  need.  If  we  do  not  yet  have 
your  account,  let  me  again  urge  the 
importance  of  giving  it  to  us  at  once. 
If  you  owned  a store,  would  you  buy 
from  a competitor  just  because  he  was 
a good  friend  or  because  his  store  was 
nearer  you  home?  This  is  YOUR 
bank;  it  should  have  your  account. 

Only  second  to  your  business  is  your 
influence.  Saying  to  your  neighbor,  “I 
do  my  banking  there,”  or  “There’s 
where  I keep  my  account,”  does  more 
good  than  a dozen  letters  from  us. 
With  our  new  building  and  modern 
equipment,  he  can  get  the  best  possible 
service  here,  and  word  from  you  will 
often  decide  in  our  favor — and  new 
business  means  DIVIDENDS  for  you. 

I have  put  matters  this  frankly  because 
T think  you  should  realize  that  this  is 
your  bank,  that  it  is  able  and  wants  to 
serve  vou  in  ALL  your  money  matters, 
and  that  it  needs  your  co-operation. 
There  are  over  three  hundred  of  us  and 
we  can  bring  big  results  with  every- 
body helping  just  a little.  Will  you  do 
your  share?  Come  in — any  time — let 
us  talk  things  over. 

Cordially  yours, 

M.  Alexander,  President. 


The  York  Trust  Company  of  York, 
Pa.,  has  started  urging  people  in  its 
vicinity  to  save  money  to  go  to  the  San 
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Francisco  fair  in  1915.  The  copy  of 
one  of  the  advertisements  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 


THE  WORLD  S PANAMA-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION 

You  can  start  cut  In  1915  on  a thn •<*- weeks' 
trip  to  the  Golden  Wert  at  a total  cost  of  not 
to  exceed  $300. 

This  will  cover  your  transportation  to  ban 
Francisco;  a week  in  that  city  seeing  the  Ex- 
position, the  Golden  Gate  and  other  magnificent 
sights;  a trip  to  Los  Angeles,  spending  a day 
or  so  there;  a trip  to  San  Diego — the  most 
beautiful  city  in  America— sp»  ruling  three  days 
there  and  visiting  the  Exposition  which  will 
then  be  open  at  that  city;  a trip  to  Old  Mexico 
and  back  to  San  Diego;  return  ng  by  the  way 
of  the  splendid  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  crossing 
Southern  California  with  its  palms  and  orange 
groves,  through  Arizona,  New  Mexico.  Colorado, 
Southern  Kansas,  Missouri  and  to  Chicago. 

This  sum  will  cover  your  railroad  fare  berth, 
meals,  tips,  hotel  bills,  souvenirs,  side  trips,  etc. 

We  have  a special  Exposition  Fund  to  enable 
you  to  put  aside  this  sum  of  money  without 
fecVs  11  You  can  place  In  thla  fund  *2.00  a 
week  and  by  the  time  you  are  ready  to  go  the 
money  will  be  here  for  you.  ..  . ,a 

We  add  to  it  3 per  cent,  interest,  which  Is 
compounded  for  you  twice  a year. 

Whv  not  start  your  account  today  by  mailing 
us  a $2.00  bill?  We  will  send  your  Pass  Book 
by  return  mail. 

YORK  TRUST  COMPANY 


Another  good  form  letter  was  sent 
out  by  the  Hank  of  Palin  Beach,  W est 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  It  reads: 

Dear  Sir: 

As  a progressive  bank  we  want  all 
the  good  banking  business  we  can  get 
and  take  this  method  of  inviting  you 
to  do  your  banking  with  us. 

This  bank  opened  for  business  Sep- 
tember, 1909;  in  less  than  two  years 
our  deposits  were  over  $400,000,  or 
sixteen  times  our  capital  stock.  We 
began  with  a definite  policy,  to  which 
we  have  strictly  adhered.  The  princi- 
pal features  of  this  policy  arc: 

A great  number  of  small  loans 
well  endorsed  or  secured. 

Freedom  from  loans  to  officers 
and  directors. 

Intelligent  directing  by  the  board 
of  directors. 

No  large  loans  unless  secured  by 
convertible  collateral. 

Avoidance  of  borrowing. 

A large  and  flexible  reserve. 

An  earnest  “desire  to  serve.” 

We  believe  a bank  offers  the  greatest 
possible  safety  when  operating  under 
these  rules. 

We  will  appreciate  your  opening  an 
account  with  us.  The  officers  will  be 
pleased  to  have  you  call. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Bank  of  Pai.m  Bf.ach. 


HELP  THIS  MAN  OUT 

A SHORT  time  ago  we  received  this 
frank  and  modest  letter  from  Mr. 
L.  E.  Bedell,  cashier  of  the  Romeo 
Savings  Bank,  Romeo,  Mich.: 

We  w'ould  like  to  get  on  the  list  of 
your  advertising  exchange  if  possible, 
without  obligation  to  exchange  our  ad- 
vertising matter,  which  is  too  poor  to 
send  out. 

If  this  is  possible  kindly  advise  us. 

We  told  Mr.  Bedell  that  under  the 
circumstances  we  could  not  in  fairness 
to  the  members  of  the  exchange  put  his 
bank  on  the  list,  but  we  would  publish 
his  letter  and  leave  it  to  the  generosity 
of  other  bankers  to  help  the  cause 
along  by  sending  him  some  of  their 
choicest  specimens. 


ANOTHER  RECRUIT 

WE  notice  that  you  are  publishing 
a list  of  banks  who  are  willing 
to  exchange  booklets,  folders  and  other 
advertising  matter  issued  by  them  from 
time  to  time.  We  would  be  pleased  to 
have  our  name  appear  in  this  column 
and  will  gladly  put  the  names  of  the 
various  companies  published  by  you  on 
our  mailing  list. 

Geo.  1).  Kelley,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 
Newark  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Com- 
pany, Newark,  Del. 

v 
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BANK  ADVERTISING  EXCHANGE 

Those  listed  herewith  are  willing  to  ex- 
change booklets,  folders  and  other  adver- 
tising matter  issued  by  them  from  time  to 
time.  Others  can  get  on  this  list  free  of 
charge  by  writing  to  the  editor  of  this  de- 
partment. Watch  each  month  for  new 
names  and  add  them  to  your  list  at  once. 

The  Bankers  Magazine,  New  York  (ex 
officio). 

John  W.  Wadden,  Lake  County  Bank, 
Madison,  S.  D. 

Charles  D.  Wells,  Traders  Bank  of  Cana- 
da. 8 Wellington  street  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Henry  M.  Lester,  National  City  Bank. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  , _ , - 

R.  B.  Parrish,  cashier,  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Williamson,  W.  Va. 

Frank  A.  Zimmerman,  Chambersburg  Trust 
Co.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
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H.  A.  Dalby,  Naugatuck  Savings  Bank. 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Arthur  S.  Cory,  Chehalis  National  Bank, 
Cbehalis,  Wash. 

C.  F.  Hamsher,  assistant  cashier,  Savings 
Union  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Horatio  Ford,  secretary,  Garfield  Savings 
Bank  Co^  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

F.  W.  Ellsworth,  Publicity  Mhnager,  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

T.  H.  Stoner,  cashier.  The  Peoples  Na- 
tional Bank,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Overton,  cashier,  The  National  Bank 
of  Smithtown  Branch,  Smithtown  Branch, 
N.  Y. 

H.  M.  Jefferson,  Windsor  Trust  Company. 
New  York  City. 

W.  R.  Dysart,  assistant  cashier,  First 
National  Bank,  Ripon,  Wis. 

W.  J.  Kommers,  cashier,  Union  Trust  A 
Savings  Bank,  Spokane,  Wash. 

W.  R.  Stackhouse,  City  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

George  J.  Schaller,  cashier,  Citizens  Bank, 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 

J.  G.  Hoagland,  Continental  and  Commer- 
cial Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago. 

H.  B.  Matthews,  S.  W.  Straus  & Co., 
Straus  Bldg..  Chicago. 

B.  H.  Blalock,  assistant  cashier,  Security 
Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

The  Franklin  Society,  38  Park  Row,  New 
York. 

C.  L.  Glenn,  advertising  manager,  Wacho- 
via Bank  & Trust  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

W.  O.  Boozer,  Barnett  National  Bank, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

W.  P.  Jones,  assistant  cashier,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

C.  E.  Taylor,  Jr.,  president,  Wilmington 
Savings  & Trust  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Jesse  B.  Brannen,  cashier.  First  National 
Bank,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

E.  A.  Hatton,  cashier,  First  National  Bank, 
Del  Rio,  Texas. 

A.  A.  Eklrch,  secretary,  North  Side  Sav- 
ings Bank,  New  York  City. 

E.  M.  Baugher,  president,  The  Home  Build- 
ing Association  Co.,  Newark,  Ohio. 

C.  W.  Bailey,  cashier.  First  National  Bank, 
Clarksville.  Tenn. 

C.  W.  Rowley,  manager,  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

T.  J.  Brooks,  cashier,  The  Guaranty  Trust 
& Savings  Bank,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

W.  W.  Potts,  treasurer.  The  Federal  Title 
A Trust  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


A.  V.  Gardner,  advertising  manager,  The 
Northwestern  National  Bank,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

E.  W.  Finch,  assistant  cashier,  Birming- 
ham Trust  & Savings  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Charles  S.  Marvel,  The  First-Second  Na- 
tional Bank,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Farmers  & Mechanics  Trust  Company, 
"West  Chester,  Pa. 

Tom  C.  McCorvey,  Jr.,  assistant  cashier, 
City  Bank  & Trust  Company,  Mobile,  Ala. 

C.  W.  Beerbower,  National  Exchange 
Bank,  Roanoke,  Va. 

B.  P.  Gooden,  adv.  mgr..  New  Netherland 
Bank,  New  York. 

J.  A.  Buchanan,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

W.  L.  Jenkins,  Farmers  & Mechanics 
Trust  Co.,  West  Chester.  Pa 

E.  P.  Simpson,  Jr.,  assistant  cashier.  First 
National  Bank,  Toccoa,  Ga. 

E.  L.  Zoemlg,  Sedalta  Trust  Co.,  Sedalia. 
Mo. 

W.  R.  Kay,  Jr.,  advertising  manager, 
Sacramento  Bank,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

C.  E.  Auracher,  The  Bank  Advertiser, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Wm.  J.  Ruff,  cashier,  Luzerne  County 
National  Bank.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Frank  K.  Houston  assistant  cashier.  First 
National  Bank.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  S.  Cooban,  Chicago  City  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Felix  Robinson,  advertising  manager,  First 
National  Bank.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Germantown  Ave.  Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  C.  McDonald,  advertising  manager.  The 
City*  National  Bank,  Sulphur  Springs.  Texas. 

Union  Trust  Co.  of  the  D.  C..  Washington. 

D.  C. 

E.  R.  Mulcock,  Commercial  National  Bank, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Miss  Eleanor  Montgomery.  Adv.  Mgr., 
American  National  Bank,  Richmond,  Va. 

J.  W.  Hansen,  cashier,  Citizens  State 
Bank,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

R.  H.  Mann.  The  Federal  Trust  Co., 
Bridgeport.  Conn. 

A.  Bush.  Jr.,  Ladd  & Bush,  bankers. 
Salem,  Oregon. 

Dexter  Horton  National  Bank,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Geo.  D.  Kelley,  Jr.,  treasurer,  Newark 
Trust  & Safe  Deposit  Company,  Newark, 
Del. 


ROLLIN  P.  GRANT,  NEW  PRESIDENT  IRVING 
NATIONAL  BANK,  NEW  YORK 


AS  an  appreciation  for  his  five 
years’  successful  service  as  vice- 
president,  Rollin  P.  Grant  was  unani- 
mously elected  president  of  the  Irving 
National  Bank  on  November  12. 

Mr.  Grant,  who  is  about  forty  years 
old,  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the. 
younger  bankers  in  New  York  city  and 
has  probably  as  wide  a circle  of  bank- 
ing acquaintances  as  any  other  banker 
in  the  East. 

Prior  to  bis  election  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Irving,  five  years  ago,  he 


was  that  bank’s  cashier,  so  that  he 
brings  to  his  new  position,  not  only  a 
wide  acquaintanceship,  but  a thorough 
banking  training. 

Mr.  Grant  began  his  banking  ca- 
reer in  1 888  with  the  old  Clinton  Bank. 
His  connection  with  the  Irving  covers 
a period  of  about  fourteen  years,  and 
during  that  time  resources  have  in- 
creased from  about  two  million  dollars 
to,  approximately,  fifty  million  dollars. 

In  becoming  president,  he  succeeds 
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Bollix  P.  Grant 

ELECTED  PRESIDENT  IRVING  NATIONAL  RANK,  NEW  YORK,  SUCCEEDING  LEWIS  E. 

PIERSON,  RESIGNED. 


Lewis  E.  Pierson,  who  resigned  the  first 
of  November  to  become  a partner  in 
the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  Austin, 
Nichols  & Co. 

During  the  early  pari  of  the  coming 


year  the  Irving  National  Bank,  which 
is  now  located  at  the  corner  of  West 
Broadway  and  Chambers  street,  will 
move  into  much  enlarged  quarters  in 
the  new  Woolworth  Building. 
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NEW  JERSEY’S  STATE  BANKING  COMMISSIONER 


Gkorgf.  M.  LaMonte 

RECENTLY  CHOSEN  STATE  HANKING  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  NEW  JERSEY 


TX  selecting  George  M.  LaMonte 
State  Banking  Commissioner  of 
New  Jersey  on  October  29,  Governor 
Wilson  used  the  good  judgment  that 
indorsed  him  in  his  State,  and  was  a 
week  later  to  be  approved  by  a nation. 
Mr.  LaMonte’s  clean,  active  business 
experience  gives  him  a solid  basis  from 
which  to  master  the  duties  of  his  new 
office.  Although  having  many  connec- 
tions, his  interest  in  George  LaMonte 
& Sons,  the  well-known  manufactur- 
ers of  National  Safety  Paper,  as 
president,  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  his  time.  He  has  been  a di- 
rector of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  his  home  town, 
for  many  years,  and  is  recognized  there 
as  a leader  in  every  movement  for  ad- 
vancement. Resigning  from  this  office, 
Mr.  LaMonte  became  a delegate  to  the 
Baltimore  national  convention,  and  at 
the  last  Democratic  State  convention 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  presidential 
electors.  He  has  been  a member  of 
the  Prison  Labor  Commission  which  is 
investigating  the  subject  of  labor  for 
the  State  prison  inmates,  but  retires 
from  the  commission  with  his  present 
appointment. 

Mr.  LaMonte  is  a graduate  of  Wes- 
leyan University. 


PRESIDENT  OF  AMERICAN  BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION  ENDORSES 
EDUCATIONAL  PLAN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
OF  BANKING 


H.  HUTTIG,  president  of  the 
• American  Bankers’  Associa- 
tion, appreciates  the  value  of  the  edu- 
cational work  which  is  being  done  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Banking,  and 
in  writing  about  it  to  B.  W.  Moser, 
president  of  the  institute,  says: 

I am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Institute 
Section  through  its  Correspondence  Chapter 
is  extending  its  educational  work  outside  of 
city  chapter  classes.  Young  bankers  in  the 
country  are  as  ambitious  as  anybody  else 
to  improve  their  professional  knowledge 
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and  efficiency,  and  since  the  utility  of  cor- 
respondence instruction  has  been  demon- 
strated by  leading  universities.  I see  no 
reason  why  the  Correspondence  Chapter, 
furnishing  as  it  does  the  same  facilities  as 
are  furnished  to  study  classes  in  cities, 
should  not  have  a membership  of  thousands 
instead  of  hundreds.  Possibly  the  low 
price  of  ten  dollars,  at  whieh  each  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  study  course  is  supplied 
to  members  of  the  American  Bankers’ 
Association,  may  in  the  minds  of  some 
persons  reflect  upon  the  character  of  the 
work.  You  might,  therefore,  explain  that 
such  nominal  tuition  fees  are  made  pos- 
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sible  only  by  the  fact  that  the  association 
has  deemed  it  wise  to  assist  the  institute 
financially.  I trust  that  you  will  obtain  at 
least  one  student  in  every  institution 
throughout  the  country. 

Through  institute  work  and  by  means 
of  the  institute  study  courses  to  which 
Mr.  Huttig  refers,  bank  men  are  en- 
abled to  learn  in  a comparatively  short 


time  what  it  would  take  years  to  learn 
by  experience,  and  it  is  confidently  pre- 
dicted that  Mr.  Huttig’s  letter  of  en- 
dorsement will  influence  many  bankers 
and  bank  men  throughout  the  country 
to  take  advantage  of  the  educational 
opportunities  offered  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Banking. 


SEAL  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT* 

[From  the  Annual  Report  Register  of  the  Treasury.] 


AS  it  required  considerable  research  to 
XV  trace  the  history  of  the  seal  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  as  the  in- 
formation obtained  is,  in  my  opinion,  suni- 
ciently  valuable  to  be  preserved  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  department,  I have  for  these 
reasons  included  it  in  this  report. 

A committee  was  appointed  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  September  26,  1778,  to  de- 
vise a seal  for  the  Treasury.  There  were 
three  members,  John  Witherspoon,  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  and  R.  H.  Lee.  In  the  Jour- 
nals of  Congress  for  the  same  date  is  a reso- 
lution from  which  the  following  references 
to  the  seal  were  taken: 

Resolved:  That  the  Comptroller  shall  keep 

the  Treasury  books  and  seal  and  file  all  ac- 
counts * * * shall  draw  bills  under  said 

seal  • • * 

No  reference  to  any  report  from  this  com- 
mittee is  to  be  found  in  the  publications  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  so  the  date  can- 
not be  given  of  its  adoption,  but  impres- 
sions of  the  Continental  seal  have  been 
found  on  documents  dated  1782.  When  the 
present  form  of  government  was  instituted 
in  1789  the  Treasury  seal  of  the  Confedera- 
tion was  continued  in  use  and  is  found  on 
papers  issued  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Chapter  61,  section  3,  of  the  Statutes  at 
Large  for  1849  is  as  follows: 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  books, 
papers,  documents  and  records  in  the  War, 
Navy,  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments 
and  the  Attorney  General’s  office  may  be 
copied  and  certified  under  seal  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  in  the  State  Department 
may  now  be  by  law,  and  with  the  same  force 
and  effect,  and  the  Attorney  General  shall 
cause  a seal  to  be  made  and  provided  for  his 
office,  with  such  device  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  approve. 

It  is  probably  due  to  this  legislation  that 
the  old  seal  of  the  Continental  period  was 

* For  information  contained  in  this  article 
credit  is  due  to  Miss  Emma  M.  V.  Triepel, 
Librarian  of  the  Treasury  Department. 


replaced  in  1849  by  another  cut  in  cast  steel 
by  Edward  Stabler  of  Montgomery  County, 
Md.  He  was  ordered  to  make  a facsimile 
of  the  old  one,  which  was  nearly  worn  out. 
Mr.  Stabler  suggested  some  minor  improve- 
ments, but  was  informed  that  the  design 
must  be  copied  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  law.  However,  on  comparing  an  im- 
pression from  the  Continental  seal  taken  in 
1816  with  one  from  the  seal  now  in  use  a 
slight  difference  in  the  wreaths  on  the  sides 
of  the  shield  is  to  be  found  and  tiny  dots 
have  been  introduced  on  what  was  at  the 
previous  date  blank  space  about  the  prin- 
cipal features  within  the  shield.  Lossing, 
in  an  article  in  “Harper’s  Magazine”  of 
February,  1869,  entitled  “Executive  De- 
partments and  Seals,”  gives  a drawing  of 
an  impression  made  in  1782  which  had  no 
clottings  and  had  the  wreaths  exactly  like 
those  on  the  papers  sealed  in  1816.  The 
diameter  of  the  seal  now  in  use  is  one- 
eighth  inch  greater  than  that  of  the  Conti- 
nental seal.  But  these  differences  are  so 
minute  that  the  casual  observer  would  never 
notice  them.  In  all  essential  features  they 
are  the  same,  so  that  the  design  of  the  seal 
of  the  Treasury  Department  is  older  than 
the  National  Government. 

The  symbols  introduced  into  the  seal  are 
all  easily  explained.  The  thirteen  stars  rep- 
resent the  thirteen  original  colonies.  Jus- 
tice, the  blind  goddess  holding  the  balance, 
has  always  been  a favorite  with  the  devisers 
of  State  seals.  The  very  first  design  sub- 
mitted for  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
States  had  this  device  in  full,  but  was  omit- 
ted entirely  from  the  one  finally  adopted. 
The  designers  of  our  Treasury  seal  used 
the  balance  alone  as  an  emblem  of  Justice. 

Keys,  in  secular  heraldry,  have  been  used 
from  remote  antiquity  to  denote  offices  of 
state. 

The  legend  on  the  seal  is  “Thesaur. 
Amer.  Septent.  Sigil,”  being  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  Latin  “Thesauri  America  Sep- 
tentrionalis  Sigillum.”  meaning  “The  seal 
of  the  Treasury  of  North  America.” 
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CO-RENTERS,  DEPUTIES,  ACCESS-ORDERS, 
FORMS,  ETC. 

Chapter  IV.  from  4 In  the  Cave  of  Aladdin,*'  A Narrative  of  the  Safe  Deposit 
Vault,  by  John  P.  Carter,  for  over  Twenty-five  Years  Custodian  of  the 
Security  Vault  in  the  Lincoln  Safe  Deposit  Company,  New  York 


HTHE  face,  of  the  identification  card 
has  been  illustrated  in  a previous 
chapter,  and  its  application  to  renters 
and  co-renters  indicated.  Now  we  come 
to  the  reverse  side  of  the  card,  upon 
which  are  printed  the  forms  whereby 
one  or  more  deputies  may  be  appointed. 
Let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  co- 
renter and  the  deputy  are  two,  it  being 
a common  mistake  to  regard  the  distinct 
terms  as  synonyms,  although  the  safe 
deposit  system  draws  a sharp  and  un- 
compromising line  between  the  privi- 
leges of  the  respective  positions. 

Co-renters  are  the  two  or  more  per- 
sons taking  in  common  a single  deposit- 
box.  Married  couples,  brothers  and 
sisters,  sometimes  an  entire  family,  co- 
rent  one  safe,  and  have  equal  rights  of 
access,  of  control  of  contents,  and  of 
sui render;  but  three  co-renters  ordi- 
narily represent  the  maximum  number 
sharing  a safe. 

Each  co-renter  is  absolutely  master 
of  the  common  box,  privileged  to  open 
it.  to  exchange  it,  even  to  remove  con- 
tents. surrender  it,  and  relinquish  its 
keys  without  reference  to  his  fellow- 
renters,  or  liability  on  the  part  of  a 
company. 

The  deputy’s  access,  on  the  contrary, 
must  be  authorized  by  the  renter  or  co- 
renters in  writing;  and  upon  the  death 
of  the  single  renter,  all  deputy-rights 
cease. 

Whether  the  appointment  of  a dep- 
uty. co-rentership,  or  exclusive  rental 
of  a deposit-box  is  the  preferable 
measure,  is  a query  frequently  put  by 
new  depositors.  Knowledge  of  indi- 
vidual circumstances  is  necessary,  if 
one  would  answer  this  question  wisely 
and  well. 
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A trustworthy  deputy  being  taken 
for  granted,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
is  of  inestimable  convenience  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  depositor.  Age  and  ill- 
ness represent  two  conditions  when  a 
delegate  is  virtually  indispensable; 
and  even  youth  and  health  are  not  ex- 
empt from  the  need  of  occasional 
representation.  Lovers  of  travel,  for 
instance,  who  are  likewise  persons  of 
extensive  affairs,  would  be  forced  to 
curtail  many  a delightful  trip  in  favor 
of  their  deposit-boxes,  save  for  the  dep- 
uties authorized  to  act  for  them.  The 
majority  of  the  daughters  of  fortune, 
too,  prefer  proxical  rather  than  per- 
sonal activity  in  the  financial  sphere, 
although  this  once  universal  spirit  is 
changing  with  the  times,  and  not  only 
is  many  a feminine  depositor  now 
ably  managing  her  own  large  estate, 
but  cleverly  and  successfully  adding 
to  it.  Setting  aside  the  more  practi- 
cal considerations,  however,  social  en- 
gagements, sojourns  out-of-town,  and 
even  more  personal  convenience  ren- 
der a deputy  desirable  for  the  deposi- 
tor who  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  in 
touch  with  a satisfactory  candidate. 

But  a relative,  friend  or  representa- 
tive in  whom  unconditional  and  limit- 
less trust  can  be  placed,  large  financial 
values  being  at  stake,  is  not  the  happy 
possession  of  every  depositor.  Then  if 
there  exists  even  a shadow  of  doubt 
of  the  integrity,  loyalty  or  practical 
prudence  of  the  co-renter  or  deputy 
under  consideration,  error  on  the  side 
of  discretion  seems  preferable  to  valor- 
ous risk. — conservatism,  to  a reckless 
taking  of  chances. 

In  any  case,  extreme  caution  is  in- 
cumbent upon  all  concerned,  when  the 
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question  of  giving  another  implicit 
power  over  a depositor’s  box  is  con- 
templated; and  the  safe  deposit  repre- 
sentative is  bound  to  impress  upon  the 
customer  the  full  purport  of  his  act, 
reading  aloud  the  deputy  form,  clearly 
explaining  its  grave  significance,  and 
reminding  the  renter  that  the  right  of 
revocation  is  his  standing  privilege, 
should  he  desire  at  any  time  to  dis- 
pense with  a deputy. 

It  is  a fallacy  that  “every  man  has 
his  price,”  else  our  saints  and  heroes, 
our  honorable  men  and  reproachless 
gentlemen  were  but  phantasms  instead 
of  the  world’s  most  vital  realities. 
Nevertheless,  as  inseparable  as  flies 
from  honey,  are  false  friends  from 
wealth;  and  under  stress  of  temptation 
even  the  well-disposed  have  been 
known  to  betray  financial  trusts. 
Hence,  by  many  a man  of  fine  sensi- 
tiveness, the  delicacy  and  responsibil- 
ity of  the  deputy’s  position  are  so 
keenly  realized,  that  even  as  a favor 
to  relation  or  friend,  it  is  persistently 
refused  upon  principle. 

I am  able  to  state,  however,  that  in 
my  long  experience  the  bad  faith  of  a 
deputy  has  been  almost  an  unknown 
quantity,  the  rarity  of  the  exception 
proving  the  rule  of  probity. 

Yet  the  most  heedless  risks  have 
been  run  by  depositors  who  having 
originally  appointed  deputies,  in  course 
of  time  forgot  or  unwisely  ignored  the 
power  conferred,  leaving  their  boxes 
subject  indefinitely  to  the  access  and 
control  of  men  whose  current  charac- 
ters and  records  were  unknown  to 
them.  In  one  instance,  by  merest 
chance,  I secured  the  cancellation  of 
the  deputy-power  which  a flagrant  de- 
faulter had  been  allowed  to  retain  for 
years  after  his  untrustworthiness  was 
discovered. 

Cashing  some  coupons  for  a custo- 
mer who  requested  this  accommodation, 
I remarked  that  the  valuable  bonds 
concerned  were  an  enviable  investment; 
and  was  informed  that  the  possessor 
thereof  had  originally  owned  twenty 
such  bonds,  but  that  her  deputy  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  position  to  re- 


lieve her  of  half  the  number.  Woman- 
like, she  had  accepted  her  loss  without 
public  protest;  and  only  my  plain- 
speaking  made  it  clear  to  her  that  the 
dishonorable  history  might  repeat  it- 
self to  her  ruin,  while  she  was  still  un- 
protected by  a formal  report  to  the 
company,  and  cancellation  of  the 
deputy-power. 

As  has  been  shown,  safe  deposit 
companies  have  a special  deputy-form, 
which  should  be  used  except  in  such 
cases  as  necessitate  acceptance  of  legal 
“Power  of  Attorney.”  These  excep- 
tions demand  the  production  of  the 
original  paper,  certified  copies  being 
open  to  objection. 

Emergency-forms  likewise  are  issued 
for  depositors  who  having  no  deputies, 
yet  find  themselves  in  sudden  need  of 
temporary  representation.  These  forms 
may  be  sent  to  any  distance  to  be  filled 
out  by  the  customer  and  forwarded  to 
the  appointee,  who  upon  proper  identi- 
fication will  be  recognized  by  the  com- 
pany. 

Yet  depositors  often  favor  the  com- 
pany with  original  and  informal  orders 
regarding  deputies,  which  are  most 
amusing  in  their  ambiguous  phraseolo- 
gy. Although  accepted  when  urgent 
reasons  justify  the  concession,  such  or- 
ders are  protested  against  by  the  Safe 
Deposit  Company,  and  regular  forms 
are  supplied  and  substituted  as  soon  as 
possible. 

For  instance,  one  depositor  sends  a 
deputy  with  written  orders  to  “Get  into 
her  safe” — while  another  authorizes  the 
bearer  to  “Go  through  her  box” — im- 
possible achievements  in  both  cases, 
should  the  requests  be  taken  verbatim . 
“Give  access  during  my  absence,” — or 
— “Until  my  return,”  is  likewise  an  in- 
definite yet  common  form  of  notifica- 
tion from  the  prospective  travellers. 

Letters  giving  the  privilege  of  ac- 
cess to  safes  should  be  clear  and  spe- 
cific in  their  directions,  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  the  writers,  but  in  consid- 
eration of  the  position  of  the  company 
whose  responsibility  conflicts  with  its 
desire  to  accommodate  customers, 
when  vague  orders  present  a difficulty. 
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A simple  yet  satisfactory  order 
would  read  as  follows,  under  date  of 
day,  month  ancf  year: 

Alpha  Safe  Deposit  Co. 

Gentlemen: — For  this  date  and  occasion 
only,  please  allow  the  bearer,  Mr.  John 
Doe,  access  to  my  safe  deposit  box  No. 
0000  in  your  vault.  He  has  my  keys  and 
will  give  you  my  pass- word. 

Yours  truly, 

Mary'  Roe. 

(Mrs.  Mary  Roe,  6000  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City.) 

(Signature  of  Mr.  John  Doe.) 

The  above  is  the  signature  of  Mr.  John 
Doe,  and  the  same  is  vouched  for  by  me. 

Mary  Roe. 

When  prolonged  representation  is 
desired,  a depositor  should  authorize 
a deputy’s  access  “At  any  and  all 
times,’’  or  “Whenever  he  requests  it.” 
Such  letters  are  filed  with  the  com- 
pany and  regarded  as  current  orders 
for  access,  until  the  cancellation  of  the 
deputy-power,  or  the  substitution  of 
the  regular  deputy  or  co-renter  forms. 

The  safe  deposit  rules  relating  to 
the  individual  apply  almost  similarly 
to  collective  depositors.  Many  corpo- 
rations in  a section  of  their  by-laws 
provide  for  the  safe-guarding  of  their 
securities.  Otherwise  the  greatest 
financiers,  the  representative  officers  of 
the  most  notable  companies,  are  as 
rigidly  under  the  laws  of  the  security 
vault  as  is  the  youth  depositing  his  first 
bond  in  his  five-dollar  box.  Corpora- 
tions, banks,  trust  companies,  associa- 
tions, unions,  committees,  firms  or 
partnerships,  executors,  administrators, 
fiduciaries  bonded  by  surety  companies, 
etc.,  renting  deposit-safes,  specify  con- 
ditions of  access  which  vary  according 
to  their  respective  systems  and  regula- 
tions. All  safe  deposit  companies 
have  a private  mark  for  such  boxes, 
and  unless  the  custodians  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  special  con- 
ditions of  access  differentiating  com- 
pany from  company  and  safe  from 
safe,  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
cards  when  access  is  claimed.  Such 
reference,  indeed,  is  a wise  precau- 
tion under  any  circumstances,  the  most 
remote  possibility  of  mistake  thus  be- 
ing avoided. 


Generally  speaking,  the  presence  of 
two  officers  of  a corporation  is  the  con- 
dition upon  which  access  to  its  safe  is 
arranged. 

A corporation  should  furnish  the 
safe  deposit  institution  with  a certifi- 
cate of  the  resolution  of  the  board  of 
directors,  indicating,  under  official  seal, 
the  agents  authorized  to  have  access  to 
the  safe.  The  signatures  of  said 
agents  should  be  annexed. 

If  power  of  substitution  has  been 
conferred  by  the  corporation-board — a 
prudent  measure  in  view  of  the  possi- 
bility of  individual  absence,  illness, 
etc. — this  proviso  should  be  specified 
in  the  resolution  submitted  when  con- 
ditions of  access  are  determined. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  upon  any 
changes  affecting  the  resolution,  due 
notification  must  be  given,  and  a copy 
of  the  revised  resolution  covering  ex- 
isting conditions  should  be  filed  with 
the  Safe  Deposit  Company  concerned. 

The  exact  fulfillment  of  each  and 
every  condition  of  access  to  the  safes 
of  corporations,  etc.,  cannot  be  too 
strictly  insisted  upon  by  deposit  com- 
panies, if  only  for  their  own  protec- 
tion. Even  wdien,  in  regard  to  these 
and  other  trusts,  a slight  concession  or 
indulgence  may  seem  reasonable  and 
justified,  and  its  refusal  ungenerous, 
yet  it  devolves  upon  their  representa- 
tives to  sacrifice  broader  instincts  in 
favor  of  the  letter  of  the  written  or 
unwritten  safe  deposit  law,  which  is 
honored  not  in  the  breach,  but  in  the 
observance. 

When  I was  still  young  in  the  safe 
deposit  service,  I was  convinced  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  this  iron  rule,  by 
an  instance  brought  forcibly  to  my  at- 
tention, in  reference  to  the  safe  of  a 
corporation. 

The  conditions  connected  with  the 
safe  in  question  were  that  both  the  vice- 
president  and  the  secretary  must  be 
present  on  each  occasion  of  access. 
Upon  one  such  occasion  these  officers  en- 
tered the  vault  together,  qualified  at 
the  custodian’s  desk,  and  turned  in 
company  towards  their  safe.  The  vice- 
president,  however,  paused  on  the  way 
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to  chat  for  a moment  with  a friend; 
and  upon  rejoining  his  associate,  who 
in  the  meantime  had  opened  the  safe, 
claimed  that  the  custodian  had  been 
guilty  of  a grave  infringement  of  rule 
in  permitting  the  secretary’s  access, 
since  he — the  vice-president — had  not 
been  present  at  the  moment  of  opening, 
as  the  conditions  on  the  safe  demanded. 

To  the  custodian’s  assertion  that  the 
conditions  had  been  fulfilled  by  the  of- 
ficers’ simultaneous  entrance  and  pres- 
ence in  the  vault,  the  vice-president 
took  exception,  admitting  that' his  little 
act  had  been  played  simply  to  test  the 
Safe  Deposit  Company’s  representative, 
whom  he  considered  had  napped  at  his 
post.  This  view  was  not  shared,  how- 
ever, even  by  his  own  corporation, — 
the  ruse  wras  looked  upon  as  unfair, 
and  the  custodian  exonerated.  But 
even  as  to  me  this  little  story  has  been 
a lasting  lesson  of  the  danger  of  the 
least  laxity,  so  it  may  have  a similar 
moral  and  warning  for  the  younger  de- 
posit-men of  the  present  day. 

Sometimes  an  informality  is  ven- 
tured by  the  corporation  officials  them- 
selves, against  which  the  wise  custodian 
must  take  an  uncompromising  stand. 
For  instance,  it  happens  occasionally 
that  an  ex-official  will  call  at  a safe  de- 
posit house  and  personally  introduce 
his  successor  as  one  entitled  to  the  can- 
celled privileges  of  access.  Under  no 
conditions  should  this  well-meant  but 
mistaken  method  be  acted  upon,  or  rec- 
ognized as  of  the  smallest  authority. 
It  makes  as  a social  introduction  solely, 
without  official  or  legal  significance. 
Let  the  young  or  new  safe  deposit  cus- 
todian realize  and  remember  that  as 
previously  stated,  when  access  to  cor- 
poration safes  is  in  question,  power  to 
delegate  comes  only  from  the  board  of 
the  association,  and  must  be  in  writing 
under  official  seal . 

In  cases  where  such  written  notice  is 
not  volunteered,  a Safe  Deposit  Com- 
pany will  write  as  follows: 

Omega  Grain  Association, 

Dear  Sirs:  Itecentlv  your  ex-Treasurer 
called  and  introduced  the  newly  elected 
Treasuer,  Mr.  John  Doe. 

As  it  is  our  rule  to  have  on  file  a certi- 


fied copy  of  the  resolution  passed  by  an 
Association  showing  a change  of  officers, 
we  shall  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  favor- 
ing us  with  such  a copy,  in  compliance  with 
a custom  sustained  by  us  for  the  protection 
of  our  customers. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  yet  generally  rec- 
ognized that  the  seemingly  arbitrary 
rules  imposed  by  the  conservative  safe 
deposit  house  upon  its  customers  for 
their  own  best  interests,  resemble  those 
obtaining  in  the  first-class  banks.  Cor- 
porations and  firms,  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators of  estates,  trustees,  guar- 
dians and  committees,  etc.,  fare  much 
alike  in  both  institutions,  their  honor 
and  dignity  being  hedged  about  by 
analogous  conditions  similarly  enforced 
by  cashier  and  custodian,  for  the  same 
protective  end.* 

Even  the  most  exhaustive  of  treatises 
on  the  rules  and  regulations  directly 
or  indirectly  associated  with  the  sys- 
tem, however,  cannot  foresee  or  pro- 
vide for  the  novel  or  involved  cases  of 
which  the  great  security  vault  of  the 
safe  deposit  institution  is  the  daily 
and  hourly  scene. 

For  example,  a depositor  may  insist 
upon  a minor  being  accepted  as  a co- 
renter or  deputy;  or  a duly  authorized 
executor  may  come  from  Kalamazoo, 
expecting  prompt  access  to  the  box  of 
a deceased  depositor,  but  lacking  the 
interstate  countersign  which  the  custo- 
dian now  must  demand  in  place  of  the 
Ancillary  Letters  formerly  necessary, 
but  abolished  by  Chapter  631  of  the 
Laws  of  1911,  in  favor  of  an  exempli- 
fication of  the  record  of  the  executor’s 
or  administrator’s  appointment,  and 
proof  that  the  officer  of  probate  is 
qualified  to  act  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  State.  (Section  270Jf  of  the  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure.) 

A surviving  co-trustee  may  introduce 
a stranger  as  his  colleague,  while  pre- 
senting no  proof,  as  he  needs  must,  of 
the  death  of  the  trustee  thus  succeeded. 


* In  this  connection  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  timely  pamphlet  recently  issued  by 
Chas.  Elliot  Warren,  the  well-known  vice- 
president  of  the  Lincoln  National  Bank. 
Mr.  Warren’s  publication  admirably  fills  the 
place  of  a text -book  for  the  instruction  and 
guidance  of  the  prospective  safe  deposit 
customer,  as  well  as  of  the  new  depositor 
of  the  bank. 
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Even  the  mental  “incompetence”  of  a 
depositor  previously  acting  indepen- 
dently, suddenly  may  be  announced  by 
some  newlv-appointed  guardian  or  at- 
torney , taking  the  responsible  custo- 
dian completely  by  surprise.  In  these 
and  numberless  uncited  instances  of 
similar  delicacy,  he  will  be  prudent  to 
submit  his  problem  to  the  president  or 
general  manager,  even  though  he  be 
confident  of  his  own  correct  solution. 
In  important  or  difficult  cases  even  the 
highest  officers  may  find  it  well  to  re- 
fer in  turn  to  the  company’s  legal  ad- 
viser. 

And  here  a word  as  to  the  general 
and  particular  obligations  of  the  mid- 
dle-man of  the  safe  deposit  institution, 
— the  Aladdin  of  its  treasure  cave,  the 
custodian  of  its  great  security  vault, — 
seems  permissible  from  one  familiar 
with  the  endless  chain  of  responsibili- 
ties to  whose  occasions  he  of  the  guild 
must  rise,  since  it  is  he,  first  and  di- 
rectly, who  deals  with  depositors  and 
their  interests  to  a confidential  and  in- 
timate extent  undreamed  of  save  by 
his  co-workers. 

The  legal  side  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  safe  deposit  matters,  the  un- 
compromising rules  differentiating  the 
respective  positions  of  co-renters  and 
deputies, — the  rigid  conditions  of  access 
upon  which  hinge  the  privacy  and  se- 
curity of  deposits  great  and  small,  mul- 
tiply and  complicate  the  moral  and  pro- 
fessional exactions  of  his  position  of 
trust;  and  his  adequacy  to  meet  its 
subtle  and  complex  requirements  is  a 
point  of  paramount  importance  to  all 
concerned.  In  popular  parlance,  it  is 
“up  to  him”  to  be  at  once  able,  consci- 
entious and  tactful;  to  guard  alike  the 
system  and  the  institution  he  repre- 
sents, the  depositing  public  and  him- 
self, from  the  possibility  of  legal  mis- 
take! He  must  be  intelligent,  quick 
and  correct  of  judgment,  and  train  his 
memory  to  the  perfect  degree.  The 
identities,  histories  and  distinguishing 
conditions  of  myriad  customers  must  be 
individually  and  vividly  photographed 
upon  the  sensitive  plate  of  his  brain. 
Seeming  to  see  nothing,  he  must  yet 


see  all,  keeping  ceaseless  watch  over 
comers  and  goers,  associating  each  box 
with  its  renter  or  renters  and  depu- 
ties, each  depositor  with  his  safe,  and 
as  far  as  possible  memorizing  names 
with  numbers,  that  the  not  uncommon 
mistake  of  customers  in  regard  to  the 
numbers  or  positions  of  their  own  safes 
may  be  corrected  before  embarrass- 
ment results.  His,  too,  must  be  the 
acumen  to  detect  the  plausible  and 
spurious;  to  recognize  the  pretender  at 
first  glance,  and  to  prick  the  bubbles 
of  the  plots  of  the  wiley;  while  even 
ordinary  cases  of  the  honorable  and 
legitimate  class  still  demand  that  he  be 
not  only  a capable  executive  but  a dip- 
lomat, steering  like  a modern  Ulysses 
between  the  Scylla  of  undue  conces- 
sions and  the  Charybdis  of  the  antag- 
onizing of  imperious  or  sensitive  cus- 
tomers. The  concerns  of  the  individ- 
ual depositor,  indeed,  may  be  at  least 
comparatively  simple  and  easy  of  ad- 
justment; but  the  diverse  conditions  af- 
fecting co-renters,  deputies,  corpora- 
tions, etc  , present  complications  where- 
with experience  and  skill  alone  can 
cope  safely  and  satisfactorily. 

Truly  then,  is  the  active  custodian 
of  the  safe  deposit  vault  even  as  the 
paying  teller  of  a great  bank,  not  only 
in  touch  with  institutional  and  public 
interests,  but  holding  their  honor  and 
material  weal  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand ; 
and  upon  his  integrity,  intelligence,  in- 
formation, prudence  and  tact,  cus- 
tomers and  company  alike  are  depen- 
dent to  an  unrecognized  degree,  for 
their  immunity  from  losses  and  law- 
suits. 


MICHIGAN  TRUST  COMPANY’S 
NEW  VAULTS 

"E'XTENSIVE  additions  to  the  vault 
equipment  of  the  Michigan  Trust 
Company  at  Grand  Rapids  are  being 
made  in  the  new  part  of  the  company’s 
building  now  nearing  completion.  The 
new  vaults  when  completed  will  rank 
with  the  finest  and  best  in  the  United 
States. 
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A SOUTHERN  BANK’S  NEW  VAULTS 


T^J’ANY  banks  throughout  the  eoun- 
■LV‘a*  try  are  installing  new  and  costly 
vault  equipment.  One  of  the  latest  of 
these — the  vaults  of  the  National,  State 
and  City  Bank  of  Richmond — is  thus 
described  by  the  Richmond  “Timcs- 
Dispatch”: 

“There  are  four  vaults  in  the  bank. 
Three  of  these  vaults  are  built  with 


the  main  one  on  the  banking  room 
floor,  the  second  and  third  being  built 
down  one  below  the  other. 

“The  main  vault  is  eight  feet  by 
seventeen  feet,  and  is  an  absolutely  fire 
and  burglar-proof  structure,  the  walls 
of  the  vault  being  composed  of  an  outer 
shell  of  one-quarter  inch  steel  plates, 
then  five  inches  of  filler,  then  an  inner 


entrance  of  the  main  vault. 


NATIONAL  STATE  AND  CITY  BANK,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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layer  of  two  and  one-half  inch  five-plv 
solid  chrome  steel,  so  arranged  and  laid 
lip  that  the  entire  structure  is  fireproof, 
drillproof,  dynamiteproof,  wedgeproof 
and  mobproof. 

“Entrance  is  had  to  this  vault 
through  a vestibule  having  a five-inch 
outer  door  and  three-inch  inner  doors, 
all  of  five-ply  solid  chrome  steel;  the 
dimensions  given  and  the  thickness  of 
the  doors  are  the  thicknesses  of  the  ac- 
tual steel,  the  total  thickness  of  the 
outer  door  being  eleven  inches  and  of 
the  inner  doors  six  inches. 

“The  vault  also  has  an  emergency 
entrance  vestibule  with  doors  of  same 
thickness  as  the  main  entrance  ves- 
tibule; these  emergency  doors  being 
provided  so  that  in  case  anything 
should  fail  to  work  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  main  doors  at  any  time,  entrance 
to  the  vault  could  be  had  through  the 
emergency  door,  and  thus  avoid  any 
delay  that  might  possibly  occur  in  be- 
ing ready  to  do  business  every*  bank- 
ing day. 

“The  doors  are  hung  upon  massive 
goose-neck  hinges,  and  equipped  with 
pressure  bars  on  the  outside,  consisting 
of  rods,  levers  and  gears,  to  force  the 
doors  firmly  ipto  place  and  allow  them 
to.  be  properly  locked  by  the  locking 
bolts  on  the  inside  of  the  door.  The 
bolts  on  each  outer  door  are  locked  by 
an  automatic  device  and  a triple  time 
lock,  there  being  no  hole  through  the 
door  whatever,  and  the  method  of 
throwing  the  bolts  into  locked  position 
and  again  retracting  them  is  all  done 
automatically.  The  inside  doors  are 
locked  by  two  combination  locks,  either 
one  of  which  is  capable  of  75,000,000 
changes  of  combination,  so  the  builders 
say. 

“When  these  doors  are  closed  and 
locked  at  night  they  form  an  absolute 
metal  to  metal  joint,  making  it  im- 
possible to  introduce  any  liquid  or  other 
explosive  and  it  is  not  ]H>ssible  to  again 
re-enter  the  vault  until  the  time  lock 
has  released  its  control  at  the  hour  for 
which  it  was  set  before  the  doors  were 
closed. 

‘‘The  book  vaults  and  storage  vaults 


are  all  provided  with  fireproof  doors 
and  light  steel  linings,  making  them 
dampproof  and  fireproof. 

“It  was  the  policy  of  this  bank  in 
purchasing  this  vault  outfit  to  provide 
the  very  best,  irrespective  of  cost,  and 
the  officials  have  undoubtedly  suc- 
ceeded.” 


NEW  BANK  VAULT  BEING 
INSTALLED 

HTHE  Canajoharie  (N.  Y.)  National 
Bank  is  having  a fine  new  fire- 
proof safety  deposit  vault  installed  in 
its  modern  banking  building.  The 
vault,  weighs  fifteen  tons  in  all.  The 
outside  doors  are  nine  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  inside  ones  three  inches 
thick.  It  is  locked  by  twenty-two 
bolts  each  three  inches  thick.  Inside 
of  the  vault  will  be  installed  the  safe 
deposit  boxes  and  money  safe.  The 
safe  deposit  boxes  are  divided  from 
the  money  safe  by  & grill  of  solid  steel 
and  are  protected  from  fire  by  a rein- 
forced concrete  wall  eighteen  inches  in 
thickness.  The  vault  was  shipped  in 
two  carloads  and  the  work  of  unloading 
it  and  installing  it  in  its  position  has 
been  watched  with  great  interest  by 
the  citizens  of  Canajoharie.  The  pa- 
trons of  the  Canajoharie  National 
Bank  who  entrust  their  valuables  to  the 
care  of  the  institution  will  have  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  latest  type  of 
vault  construction. 


THROUGH  an  error,  the  name  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Kniffin,  Jr.,  was  used 
at  the  head  of  the  Savings  Bank  De- 
partment in  last  month’s  Magazine. 
Mr.  Kniffin  formerly  conducted  this  de- 
partment with  great  ability,  but  on  be- 
coming secretary  of  the  Savings  Bank 
Section  of  the  American  Bankers’  As- 
sociation, and  later  treasurer  of  the 
Onondaga  County  Savings  Bank,  Syr- 
acuse, N.  Y.,  was  unable  to  find  time 
for  this  work. 
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NATIONAL  SHAWMUT  OF  BOSTON  ABSORBS 

THE  ELIOT 


>VNOTHER  step  in  the  building  of 
x “New  England’s  biggest  bank” 
was  taken  last  month  when  the  Eliot 
National  Bank  of  Boston  was  merged 
with  the  National  Shawmut  Bank. 
This  merger  gives  the  Shawmut  de- 
posits of  something  over  $90,000,000 
and  total  resources  of  $110,000,000. 
Moreover,  the  Shawmut,  outside  of  New 
York,  will  be  the  third  largest  bank  in 
the  country,  being  exceeded  only  by 
two  Chicago  institutions. 

President  Burrage  of  the  Eliot  be- 
comes a vice-president  of  the  Shawmut, 
and  Eliot  directors  will  be  added  to 
the  Shawmut  board. 

In  a statement  concerning  the  mer- 
ger President  William  A.  Gaston  says: 

“The  National  Shawmut  Bank  occu- 
pies a position  foremost  among  the 
banks  of  New  England  on  account  of 
its  size  and  strength.  Protection  to 
the  depositors  is  guaranteed  in  the  sum 
of  $27,000,000,  and  new  strength  has 
been  added  through  the  acquisition  of 
the  business  of  the  Eliot  National 
Bank. 

“Besides  protection,  the  value  of  size 
as  applied  to  service  is  too  often  under- 
estimated. Large  corporations  to  be 
successful  must  have  highly  perfected 
organizations,  highly  trained  men  and 
efficient  service.  Their  very  size  makes 
this  essential.  We  think  the  same  can 
be  said  of  a large  bank  like  the  Shaw- 
mut, which  has  highly  developed  de- 
partments to  meet  every  customer’s 
needs.  These  departments  establish 
intimate  relations  with  depositors  and 
serve  them  through  a staff  of  efficient 


officers  and  clerks,  whose  duty  and  de- 
sire it  is  to  render  good  service.” 

In  the  further  advantage  to  the  im- 
portant business  interests  of  New  Eng- 
land, attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
one  effect  of  the  expansion  of  the  Shaw- 
mut into  the  banking  institution  it  has 
become,  is  that  it  attracts  New  York 
and  other  extra-New  England  money 
to  Boston.  The  Shawmut  as  a de- 
positor of  $9,000,000  to  $10,000,000  in 
New  York  banks  for  its  legal  reserves 
is  obviously  in  a strategic  position  to 
attract  New  York  money  to  Boston.  A 
small  bank  with  $200,000  or  so  in  New 
York  would  have  no  rational  basis  to 
ask  for  New  York  money  for  Boston. 

President  Gaston  has  also  stated  his 
belief  that  anything  that  will  en- 
able Boston  business  to  get  its  share 
of  the  present  growth  of  trade  and 
commerce,  is  a good  thing  for  Boston. 
It  requires,  however,  constantly  larger 
sums  to  finance  the  requirements  of 
modern  commerce.  Boston  to  success- 
fully compete  with  other  cities  for  its 
share  must  have  aggregations  of  capi- 
tal in  proportion.  The  Shawmut  Bank 
compares  favorably  in  size  and  assets 
to  any  bank  in  the  United  States.  The 
present  addition  to  its  business,  of 
course,  still  further  improves  its  posi- 
tion. 

It  will  be  remembered  also  that  the 
Shawmut  Bank  recently  further 
strengthened  its  position  by  issuing  $6,- 
500,000  of  newT  stock  w’hicli  was  sold  at 
a premium,  bringing  the  bank’s  capital 
up  to  $10,000,000  and  its  surplus  and 
profits  to  more  than  $7,500,000. 


NEW  ISSUE  COUNTERFEIT  $20  GOLD  CERTIFICATE 


nPHERE  has  been  a new  issue  of  tile 
counterfeit  described  in  Circular 
Letter  No.  317,  dated  April  27.  1912, 
the  face  plate  number  having  been 
changed  from  10  to  125.  The  serial 
No.  Dlb‘8527  has  been  changed  to 
7:10 


Bl 01572.  The  same  back  plate  has 
been  used  on  both  notes.  The  new  is- 
sue, like  the  original  one,  is  printed  on 
two  sheets  of  paper  with  silk  fibre  dis- 
tributed between  them. 
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A SUCCESSFUL  BANKER 


^^NE  of  the  country’s  most  promi- 
nent bankers  is  J.  Fletcher  Far- 
rell, vice-president  of  the  Fort  Dear- 


J.  Fletciier  Farrell 

VICE-PRESIDENT  FORT  DEARBORN  NATIONAL 
BANK,  CHICAGO,  II L.  TREASURER  AMER- 
ICAN BANKERS’  ASSOCIATION 


born  National  Bank,  Chicago,  and 
treasurer  of  the  American  Bankers’  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  Farrell  has  had  an  interesting 
career.  He  was  born  in  Madison,  Mo., 
August  19,  1878,  and  moving  to  Paris 
in  the  same  State  when  quite  young, 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  place.  Concluding  his  regular 
study,  he  became  connected  with  the 
Paris  Savings  Bank,  and  after  four 
years*  work  was  appointed  assistant 
state  treasurer  of  Missouri.  Three 
years  later  Mr.  Farrell  resigned  to  be- 
come assistant  cashier  of  the  Third 
National  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  and  in 
1910  came  to  Chicago,  being  chosen 
for  the  position  of  vice-president  and 
director  in  the  Fort  Dearborn  National 
Bank. 

He  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Association  at  the 
New  Orleans  meeting  and  was  re- 
elected this  year  at  Detroit. 

Mr.  Farrell  is  also  vice-president 
of  the  Paris  (Mo.)  Savings  Bank,  di- 
rector in  the  Woodlawn  Trust  & Sav- 
ings Bank,  Chicago,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  Society  of  that 
city. 


NEW  COUNTERFEIT  $10  GOLD  CERTIFICATE 


SERIES  1907;  check  letter  “A”; 
^ plate  No.  258;  J.  C.  Napier,  Reg- 
ister of  the  Treasury;  Lee  McClung, 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States;  por- 
trait of  Hillegas. 

This  is  a photo-mechanical  produc- 
tion of  fair  workmanship  on  paper  of 
good  quality,  containing  no  silk 
threads,  the  fibre  being  imitated  by  red 
and  blue  ink  lines.  The  large  X and 
seal  on  face  of  note  are  a very  pale 


brown;  the  imprint  of  the  seal  is  rath- 
er faint,  is  ragged  in  appearance  and 
lacks  the  fine  detail  of  the  genuine. 
The  lathe  work  on  the  note  is  poor,  the 
back  of  the  note  showing  almost  an 
entire  absence  of  the  fine  lines  seen  in 
the  genuine.  The  number  of  the  note 
at  hand  is  B 18890323.  This  note 
should  be  readily  detected  by  the  or- 
dinarily careful  handler  of  money. 
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SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


A GOOD  index  of  the  prosperity  of 

**  the  country  is  found  in  a report 
just  issued  by  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency Murray.  The  report  contains 
revised  figures  showing  the  aggregate 
deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of  the 
country  and  the  total  number  of  depos- 
itors on  June  14,  1912. 

In  the  last  year,  the  statement  shows, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  $239,234,- 
924  in  the  savings  banks  deposits.  In 
the  same  period  the  number  of  deposi- 
tors was  increased  by  215,657  and  the 
average  account  on  June  14,  1912,  was 
$14.63  greater  than  the  average  in 
June,  1911.  These  increases  have 
been  recorded  with  only  thirty-eight 
more  savings  banks  reporting  than 
were  on  the  rolls  in  1911. 

The  report  shows  that  depositors 
now  have  $4,451,818,522  in  the  sav- 
ings banks.  The  total  number  of  de- 
positors is  now  10,010,304  and  the  av- 
erage deposit  $444.72.  The  average 
per  capita  in  the  United  States  is 
$46.53,  as  compared  with  $44.82  in 
1911. 


New  York  State’s  savings  banks  de- 
positors alone  have  $1,633,495,812, 
each  deposit  averaging  $540.04.  Only 
two  States  surpass  this  average  record. 
Nevada  has  1,466  depositors  with  ag- 
gregate deposits  of  $1,162,763,  or  an 
average  of  $795-17  for  each  depositor. 
Rhode  Island  has  141,614  depositors, 
each  with  an  average  of  $542.23;  Ala- 
bama has  the  lowest  average,  $106.43 
for  each  depositor. 

The  Eastern  States,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
lead  all  the  groups  with  4,193,658  de- 
positors and  an  aggregate  of  $2,070,- 
306,703,  an  average  of  $493.67  for 
each.  The  New  England  States  come 
next,  with  an  aggregate  of  $1,426,- 
805,782,  and  an  average  for  each  of 
$411.88.  The  Pacific  coast  States  are 
third,  with  total  deposits  of  $455,010,- 
121.  On  account  of  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  depositors  in  the  Pa- 
cific coast  States  the  average  deposit  is 
$625,  considerably  higher  than  the  av- 
erage for  any  other  group. 


NEW  NATIONAL  BANKS 


DURING  the  month  of  October,  1912, 
twenty-six  applications  to  organize  na- 
tional banks  were  received.  Of  the 
applications  pending,  seven  were  approved 
and  two  rejected.  In  the  same  month  fifteen 
hanks,  with  total  capital  of  $675,000,  were 
authorized  to  begin  business,  of  which  num- 
ber thirteen,  with  capital  of  $325,000,  had 
individual  capital  of  less  than  $50,000,  and 
two,  with  capital  of  $350,000,  individual 
capital  of  $50,000  or  over. 

On  October  31,  1912,  the  total  number  of 
national  banks  organized  was  10,285,  of 


which  2,857  had  discontinued  business, 
leaving  in  existence  7,428  banks,  with  au- 
thorized capital  of  $1,053,670,435,  and  cir- 
culation outstanding,  secured  by  bonds, 
$727,169,316.  The  total  amount  of  national 
bank  circulation  outstanding  was  $749,348,- 
859,  of  which  $22,179,543  was  covered  by 
lawful  money  of  a like  amount  deposited 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  on 
account  of  liquidating  and  insolvent  nation- 
al banks  and  associations  which  had  reduced 
their  circulation. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  INVESTMENT  BANKERS' 
ASSOCIATION,  HELD  AT  NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  21-22 


THE  first  annual  convention  of  the  In- 
vestment Bankers’  Association  of 
America  was  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York,  on  November  21-22. 
The  sessions  were  largely  attended  anti 
much  enthusiasm  was  shown.  Bankers  from 
every  section  of  the  country  attended,  show- 
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ing  the  lively  interest  investment  houses 
have  in  the  newly-formed  association.  Many 
timely  topics  were  discussed  and  addresses 
were  given  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
the  body.  Much  progress  will  probably  be 
made  in  the  next  twelve  months. 
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MODERN  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

AND  THEIR  EQUIPMENT 


SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK,  BOSTON 


AFTER  having  been  located  for  forty 
years  in  the  Sears  Building,  at  Wash- 
ington and  Court  streets,  the  Second 
National  Bank  of  Boston — one  of  the  old- 
est in  New  England — recently  moved  into 
its  fine  new  banking  rooms  in  the  building 
at  111  Devonshire  street. 

The  building  in  which  the  bank  is  now 
located  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  struc- 
tures, architecturally,  in  Boston.  The 
architects,  Parker,  Thomas  & Rice,  have 
tried  to  preserve  a pure  Italian  style  in 
every  detail  of  the  building.  The  massive 
columns  with  richly  ornamented  capitals 
support  the  building,  which  is  of  white  lime- 
stone. 

As  one  enters  the  building  the  main  bank- 
ing room  is  on  the  right  hand  side.  Four 
columns  of  Formosa  marble  on  each  side 
support  the  ceiling,  while  on  either  side  are 
counters  of  the  same  material,  with  a base 
of  Egyptian  black  and  gold.  The  grille 
work  is  of  bronze  severity  Italian  in  style. 
The  offices  of  the  clerks  and  executive  heads 
are  on  either  side  of  the  room.  Overlooking 
the  street  is  the  private  office  of  the  presi- 
dent, Thomas  P.  Beal,  and  the  vice-presi- 
dent, his  son,  Thomas  P.  Beal,  Jr.  Directly 
off  of  this  is  the  private  room  of  the  presi- 
dent. 

Back  of  the  main  office  are  the  vaults, 
three  in  number:  One  in  the  basement 
for  the  storage  of  books  not  in  active 
use;  one  on  *the  balcony  floor  for  the  care 
of  books  in  daily  use,  and  the  third  on  the 
main  floor,  divided  into  two  parts,  one  being 
used  as  a cash  vault  and  one  for  securities. 
This  last  mentioned  vault  includes  in  the 
highest  degree,  safeguards  necessary  for  the 
keeping  of  the  institution’s  funds.  This 
vault  is  about  twenty-seven  feet  long  by 
nine  feet  wide  and  nine  feet  high  inside. 
Its  walls  are  twenty-one  inches  in  thick- 
ness, built  up  of  two  and  one-half  inch  of 
shock  and  drill-proof  steel,  surrounded  with 
eighteen  inches  of  rock  concrete  reinforced 
by  heavy  steel  rails  with  additional  beam 
work  across  the  top. 

By  this  departure  from  the  older  stand- 
ards of  construction,  the  metal  has  been 
distributed  throughout  the  concrete  walls, 
which  are  designed  to  provide  absolute  fire 
protection  and  to  cushion  shock,  and  es- 
pecially to  guard  against  the  successful  ap- 
plication of  the  oxv-acetylene  burner,  an 
instrument  now  in  general  use  throughout 
the  world,  which  cuts  even  battle-ship  ar- 
mor with  an  ease  which  is  almost  unbe- 
lievable. 

This  vault  is  provided  with  an  entrance 


door  to  each  compartment,  the  weight  of 
each  door  being  approximately  twenty  tons. 
These  doors  are  twenty-four  inches  in 
thickness  and  are  of  composite  construc- 
tion, the  outer  half  being  formed  of  steel 
castings  containing  concrete  and  interlaced 
refractory  steel  members.  The  inner  half 
being  built  of  two-inch  five-ply  Chrome 
steel  plates,  low  steel  sections  and  a solid 
cast  bolt-frame. 

A noticeable  feature  of  these  doors  is 
the  absence  of  the  antiquated  tongue  and 
grooves  and  the  short  step,  and  in  their 
place  the  use  of  the  three  long  steps  and 
the  two  narrow  rebates.  This  method  of 
construction  insures  a much  closer  fit  be- 
tween the  door  and  frame,  and  eliminates 
danger  factors  when  the  use  of  explosives 
is  considered. 

Another  feature  of  these  doors  is  the 
placing  of  the  combination  locks  and  bolt- 
throu'ing  mechanism  on  the  door  jamb  and 
the  time  lock  upon  the  door  proper,  necessi- 
tating holes  through  both  the  jamb  and 
door  in  order  to  reach  the  dogging  devices. 
By  this  arrangement  the  time  and  labor 
required  to  reach  the  locking  mechanism 
under  burglarious  attack  is  doubled,  and 
permits  the  use  of  a solid  door  without 
spindle  holes. 

The  combination  locks  and  dogging  de- 
vices on  the  inside  face  of  the  jamb  are 
covered  by  steel  plates  which  obviate  an 
almost  universal  condition  in  standard 
work  w'here  a small  hole  through  the  vault 
walls  provides  direct  access  to  the  locking 
connections. 

The  two  compartments  of  the  vault  are 
fitted  with  safes  especially  designed  to  meet 
the  specific  requirements  of  the  institution. 

These  vaults  w'ere  built  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Frederick  S.  Holmes,  the  well- 
knowm  New  York  bank  vault  engineer,  by 
the  Remington  & Sherman  Co. 

The  elevator  for  conveying  the  books  to 
the  upper  and  low'er  vaults  is  located  in 
the  rear  of  the  building  at  the  front  of 
the  vaults,  so  that  the  metallic  trucks  from 
the  various  departments  conveying  the 
books  and  securities  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  bank  may  be  readily  rolled  from  the 
elevator  into  the  vaults. 

The  banking  room  is  equipped  with  a 
dry  system  of  ventilation,  insuring  comfort 
as  wrell  as  pure  air. 

On  the  floor  above  the  main  floor  is  the 
bookkeeping  department  with  perfectly  ap- 
pointed locker,  rest  and  toilet  rooms  for 
the  employees.  The  basement  is  occupied 
with  the  power  plants  for  the  operation  of 
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NEW  HOME  OF  THE  SECOND  NATION  A I.  BANK,  BOSTON 


the  elevator  and  the  cooling  system.  The 
Lamson  carrier  system  connects  all  de- 
partments, so  that  the  utmost  dispatch  is 
possible  in  the  handling  of  the  business  of 
the  bank. 

Bank’s  Long  and  Successful  History. 

The  Second  National  Bank  is  the  direct 
successor  of  the  Granite  Bank,  chartered 
by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  1833, 
and  which  commenced  business  in  the  fol- 


lowing year  near  the  head  of  Commercial 
\Y  narf. 

The  original  board  of  directors  consisted 
of  John  Binney,  John  Brown,  Jos.  V.  Ba- 
con, Jas.  McGregor,  Chas.  Henshaw,  Sher- 
man G.  Hill,  John  Kettcll,  Samuel  S.  Lewis, 
B.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  F.  G.  Shaw,  Samuel  May 
and  A.  C.  Ixunbard.  The  first  president 
was  Mr.  Binney  and  his  successors  have 
been  Messrs.  Jos.  V.  Bacon,  Henry  M.  Hol- 
brook, Alpheus  Hardy,  Jas.  H.  Beal,  and 
Thomas  P.  Beal,  the  present  president,. 
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Becomes  a National  Bank. 

In  1864  the  Granite  Bank  entered  the 
national  banking  system  and  changea  its 
name  to  the  Second  National  Bantc. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  president  of 
the  Second  National  Bank,  James  H.  Beal, 
together  with  the  late  Franklin  Haven, 
William  Gray  and  J.  Amory  Davis,  consti- 
tuted Boston’s  representatives  on  a com- 
mittee of  associated  banks  that  represented 
New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  in  the 


thirty  years,  the  stock  was  selling  at  152; 
the  capital  stock  was  $1,600,000;  there  was 
a surplus  of  $850,000,  and  undivided  profits 
of  nearly  $170,000,  and  deposits  of  about 
$5,000,000. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Thomas  P.  Beal 
the  bank  has  continued  to  grow  until  its 
capital  is  now-  $2,000,000,  surplus  $2,000,000, 
undivided  profits  over  $1,000,000,  and  de- 
posits above  $23,000,000. 

The  Second  National  Bank  of  Boston, 
as  will  he  seen  from  this  brief  sketch,  has 
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matter  of  furnishing  the  United  States 
Government  with  money  at  a most  critical 
time;  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Beal 
the  Second  National  Bank  for  a long  time 
acted  as  a fiscal  agent  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  disposed  of  $65,000,003  of  the 
securities  which  Secretary  Chase  issued  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  Civil  War. 

Personnel  of  the  Bank. 

From  its  inception  the  hank  has  been 
fortunate  in  its  management,  and  especially 
so  under  the  direction  of  the  former  presi- 
dent, James  H.  Beal,  and  his  son,  Thomas 
P.  Beal. 

At  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  former 
as  president  he  was  but  thirty-four  years  old, 
and  the  capital  of  the  bank  was  but  $900,- 
000,  while  its  deposits  were  only  $413,000, 
and  the  stock  w-as  selling  at  75.  When  Mr. 
Beal  retired  in  1888,  Hfter  a service  of  over 


had  a long  and  successful  history,  w-ith  a 
sound  and  steady  growdh.  Its  management 
has  won  public  confidence  by  efficient  ser- 
vice, and  with  the  present  adequate  capital 
equipment,  and  the  new  banking  quarters, 
this  efficiency  will  not  only  be  maintained 
but  largely  increased. 

The  complete  official  staff  of  the  Second 
National  Bank  is:  President,  Thomas  P. 
Beal;  vice-presidents,  Wallace  L.  Pierce  and 
Thomas  P.  Beal,  Jr.;  cashier,  T.  Harlan 
Breed;  assistant  cashiers,  John  H.  Svm- 
onds  and  Frank  H.  Wright;  directors. 
Thomas  P.  Beal,  Edwin  F.  Atkins,  Ezra  H. 
Baker,  Walter  C.  Baylies,  Thomas  P.  Beal, 
Jr.,  Henry  B.  Day,  Charles  F.  Fairbanks, 
Edward  W.  Hutchins,  John  S.  Lawrence, 
Augustus  P.  Loring,  Edward  Lovering, 
Wallace  L.  Pierce,  James  M.  Prendergast, 
Neal  Rantoul,  Jacob  W.  Seaver  und  Lucius 
Tuttle. 
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A PROSPEROUS  SOUTHERN  BANK 


HAVING  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  hold- 
ing more  deposits  than  any  other  bank 
in  Mississippi,  and  more  deposits  than 
any  other  bank  in  the  South  located  in  a 
city  of  equal  size,  the  First-National  Bank 
of  Commerce  of  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  can 
justly  lay  claim  to  being  a successful  and 


G.  L.  Hawkins,  W.  M.  Conner,  John 
Kamper,  F.  W.  Foote  and  others,  under 
the  name  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce. 
It  commenced  business  with  $25,000  capital, 
and  was  for  a number  of  years  the  only 
banking  institution  in  its  immediate  section. 

In  1899  it  was  nationalized,  increasing  the 


HATTIESBURG,  >1188. 


prosperous  institution.  Its  success  is  fur- 
ther attested  by  the  fact  that  of  its  pres- 
ent capital  stock  of  $350,000  an  amount  of 
$140, 000  was  issued  to  shareholders  out  of 
profits  as  stock  dividends.  The  undivided 
profits  are  $91,000,  and  deposits  $1,800,000. 

Outline  of  the  Bank's  History. 

The  First-National  Bank  of  Commerce 
was  established  in  1895  by  J.  P.  Carter, 


capital  to  $50,000,  the  deposits  being  $185,- 
000.  As  Hattiesburg  continued  to  grow  it 
was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  capi- 
tal to  $350,000. 

In  August,  1908,  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  and  the  First  National  Bank 
were  merged  under  the  charter  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  the  com- 
bined deposits  at  the  time  being  $1,100,000. 

As  a result  of  the  merger  and  the  nat- 
ural growth  of  business  the  balance  sheet 
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A VIEW 


IN  T1IE  BANKING  ROOM,  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  COMMERCE,  HATTIESBURG,  MISS. 


of  the  bank  has  grown  to  the  following 
proportions,  as  shown  in  the  official  state- 
ment of  September  4,  191:?: 


Resources. 

Loans  ar.d  discounts  $1,606,547.04 

Ranking  house,  fixtures  and  other 

real  estate  94,044.98 

Bonds  and  securities  419,71(5.65 

Cash,  exchange  and  due  from 
U.  S.  Treasurer  461,044.12 

Total  $2,581,352.79 


Llabilit’es. 

Capital,  surplus  and  undivided 

profits  $441,795.6', 

Circulation  344,400.00 

Deposits  1,784.793. 68 

Other  liabilities  10.363.48 

Total  $2,581,352.79 

Officers  and  Directors. 

The  success  of  the  bank  has  been  due  to 
the  enterprising  yet  careful  management  of 
its  officers  and  directors,  composed  of  men 


of  exceptional  strength  and  representative 
of  the  financial  and  industrial  interests  of 
Hattiesburg  and  of  the  southeastern  por- 
tion of  Mississippi. 

J.  P.  Carter,  president  of  the  bank,  is  a 
leading  capitalist  of  his  section,  and  has 
for  years  been  prominent  in  the  public 
life  of  Mississippi,  having  been  a Senator 
and  Lieutenant  Governor. 

G.  L.  Hawkins  and  John  Kamper,  vice- 
presidents,  are  well-known  capitalists,  Mr. 
Hawkins  having  been  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  merchants  in  South 
Mississippi. 

F.  W.  Foote  is  the  active  vice-president. 
He  and  the  cashier,  G.  J.  Havenstein,  are 
the  active  officers  of  the  bank,  and  have 
spent  their  entire  business  life  in  the  bank- 
ing business,  though  yet  comparatively 
young  men. 


Banking  Quarters. 

To  the  right  as  you  enter  the  bank  are 
the  savings  and  ladies’  departments,  and 
adjoining  is  the  receiving  teller's  cages. 
Next  to  the  receiving  cages  is  the  book- 
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keeping  department,  located  between  the 
receiving  and  paying  tellers’  cages.  The 
paying  teller's  cage  adjoins  the  money 
vaults,  in  which  are  stored  the  moneys  and 
collaterals  of  the  bank,  the  vaults  being 
steel-lined  and  equipped  with  modern 
screw-door  safes. 

The  vault  is  three  stories  high,  the  lower 
vault  being  used  for  storage  purposes,  the 
second  vault  containing  the  safety-deposit 
boxes  and  the  money  safes.  The  third  story 
of  the  vault  contains  the  books  and  records 
of  the  bank,  and  is  equipped  throughout 
with  metal  fixtures. 

To  the  left  of  the  lobby  as  von  enter 
are  the  officers’  quarters,  and  adjoining  is 


the  cage  of  the  discount  clerk.  Following 
the  discount  window  is  the  exchange  teller, 
and  adjoining  this  cage  are  the  cages  of 
the  collection  department. 

The  directors’  room  of  the  bank  is  lo- 
cated on  the  second  floor  of  the  building 
behind  the  vault. 

Bank’s  Prosperous  Outlook. 

The  successful  history  of  the  bank  since 
its  organization,  based  upon  careful  pro- 
vision for  rendering  efficient  service  to  the 
business  community,  affords  a sure  foun- 
dation for  increased  and  lasting  success 
and  prosperity  for  this  bank. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS,  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  COMMERCE, 
HATTIE8BURG,  MISS. 
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BANKING  at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been 
growing  so  rapidly  of  late  that  a 
number  of  the  banks  there  have 
found  it  necessary  either  to  put  up  new 
buildings  or  to  enlarge  and  remodel  their 
quarters.  The  National,  State  and  City 
Bank  of  Richmond  is  one  of  the  banks  of 
that  city  which  has  experienced  a growth 
imperatively  calling  for  more  space  and 
improved  arrangements  of  its  banking 
quarters.  Moving  temporarily  next  door, 
the  building  occupied  by  the  bank  at  1111 
East  Main  street  was  turned  over  to  con- 
tractors for  remodeling,  enlarging  and 
equipping  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
ideas  in  bank  construction. 

This  work  was  completed  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  and  the  bank  is  now  in- 
stalled in  its  new  home,  which  ranks  among 
the  well-equipped  banking  homes  of  the 
South. 

Arrangement  op  the  Space. 

Passing  through  the  entrance  vestibule, 
lined  with  marble,  one  enters  the  main 
banking  room.  A glance  shows  a double 
row  of  massive  pillars  extending  the  length 
of  the  counting  room,  with  Italian  marble 
flooring,  the  officers’  departments  and  the 


William  M.  Hill 

VICE-PRESIDENT  NATIONAL  STATE  AND  CITY 
BANK,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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counters  being  ranged  on  either  side  and 
constructed  of  handsome  inlaid  Circassian 
walnut  wood  and  heavy  plate  glass.  To  the 
right  there  is  a room  provided  for  private 
conferences  and  to  the  left  is  a ladies’ 
writing  room  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 


right  of  this  room  is  the  officers*  dining 
room. 

The  electric  wiring  of  the  building  is 
characteristic  by  the  latest  features  in 
lighting  known  to  the  electrician,  and  the 
cashier  has  electric  buttons  on  his  desk 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  NEW  MODERN  BANKINO  ROOMS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
STATE  AND  CITY  BANK,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


bank’s  clientele.  There  is  also  a “ladies 
exchange”  between  the  savings  department 
and  the  receiving  tellers,  where  they  may 
transact  their  business  with  these  depart- 
ments. Beyond  the  counting  room  is  the 
book-keepers’  department  and  the  mailing 
department,  and  still  farther  back  is  the 
safe  deposit  vault  with  its  coupon  booths, 
and  in  the  rear  is  the  president’s  room, 
where  the  board  of  directors  meet.  To  the 


connecting  him  with  every  department  of 
the  institution. 

The  receiving  and  paying  tellers  have 
three  apartments,  respectively,  each  apart- 
ment being  separated  by  automatic  closing 
doors,  and,  what  is  a novelty  in  Richmond, 
there  is  a device  called  the  “bankers’  safety 
wicket”  at  the  receiving  tellers*  window, 
which  is  raised  and  lowered  by  foot  pres- 
sure from  within,  insuring  protection  from 
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the  outside  as  well  as  being  a convenience 
to  the  teller.  The  inside  furnishing  of  coun- 
ters, with  their  numerous  drawers  and 
divisions  made  to  fit  the  various  coin,  cur- 
rency and  stationary,  is  arranged  with  spe- 
cial care  as  to  sanitation  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  delays. 

The  Vault. 

There  are  four  vaults  in  the  bank,  and 
in  point  of  construction  and  equipment 
they  afford  the  most  approved  materials 
and  devices  for  convenience  and  safety. 


They  are  not  only  proof  against  fire  but 
against  any  practicable  form  of  attack. 

Brief  History  of  the  Bank. 

The  State  Bank  of  Virginia  was  or- 
ganized in  1870,  and  soon  became  one  of 
the  leading  financial  institutions  of  the 
State.  Later  it  became  a national  bank. 
In  1910  it  consolidated  with  the  City  Bank 
of  Richmond,  and  took  the  name  of  the 
National  State  and  City  Bank.  The  bank 
has  total  resources  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$7,000,000,  and  its  deposits  are  close  to 
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$5,000,000.  The  paid-up  capital  is  $1,000,- 
000  and  the  surplus  $000,000. 

The  personnel  of  the  bank  may  be  said 
to  be  closely  interwoven  with  the  business 
history  of  the  city  and  State. 

Colonel  William  H.  Palmer,  the  presi- 
dent, is  also  president  of  the  Clearing- 
House  Association  of  Richmond,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Mutual  Assurance  So- 


To  William  M.  Hill,  vice-president,  the 
bank  is  indebted  for  many  years  of  wise  and 
faithful  management  as  cashier  of  the  old 
State  Bank  of  Virginia  and  the  National 
State  Bank.  Mr.  Hill’s  remarkable  energy 
and  strong  personality  have  helped  to 
build  up  the  institution  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  connection  with  it. 

James  W.  Sinton,  vice-president,  is  sec- 


WRITING  ROOM  FOR  LADIES,  NATIONAL  STATE  AND  CITY  BANK,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


ciety  of  Virginia,  and  president  of  the 
Virginia  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  being  connected  with  vari- 
ous other  important  enterpises. 

Colonel  John  E.  Ellett,  the  vice-president, 
was  former  president  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Virginia,  and  the  National  State  Bank  its 
successor.  Mr.  Ellett  has  been  and  is  in- 
terested in  numerous  business  concerns, 
among  them  the  Wingo,  Ellett  & Crump 
Shoe  Co.,  and  the  Virginia-Carolina  Hard- 
ware Company,  and  has  served  many  years 
as  director  in  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Milwaukee,  and 
the  Virginia  State  Insurance  Company,  of 
Richmond. 


retary  of  the  Richmond  Clearing  House, 
and  was  cashier  of  the  City  Bank  before  its 
consolidation  with  the  National  State  Bank. 

The  cashier,  Julien  H.  Hill,  is  one  of 
the  young  and  progressive  bankers  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Hill  has  been  for  several 
years  the  popular  treasurer  of  the  Virginia 
Bankers’  Association. 

With  a capital  of  $1,000,000,  a surplus  of 
$600,000,  the  National  State  and  City  Bank 
is  well  prepared  to  care  for  its  large  and 
growing  business,  while  the  improvements 
in  its  banking  quarters  and  the  strong 
character  of  the  management  admirably  fit 
the  bank  for  still  greater  usefulness  and 
prosperity. 


AN  EXCEPTION 


“Money,  after  all,  means  nothing  but 
trouble.” 


“Still,  it  is  the  only  kind  of  trouble  which 
it  is  hard  to  borrow.” — Baltimore  American. 
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THE  NEW  ERA  OF  BANKING  IN  ITALY 


'DANKING  in  Italy,  according  to  an 
article  by  F.  D.  Byrne  in  the 
London  “Bankers  Magazine,”  has  been 
established  on  quite  a new  basis  since 
the  industrial  and  commercial  crisis 
which  overtook  the  country  in  the  early 
nineties,  and  in  the  course  of  which 
many  a notable  bank  went  down.  But 
before  that  epoch — of  course  leaving 
the  Banca  d’ltalia  out  of  the  question 
— it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  great, 
powerfully  capitalized  joint-stock  banks 
of  the  modern  type  really  existed  in 
Italy.  The  Banca  Generale,  it  is  true, 
was  a fairly  large  bank,  and  there 
were  others  approaching  it  more  or 
less,  but  there  were  none  of  them  with 
a capital  of  more  than  30,000,000  lire 
(£1,200,000).  But  the  crisis  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  well  over  by 
the  year  1895,  and  then  banking  on  a 
far  broader  basis  of  capital  strength 
and  a wider  network  of  foreign  rela- 
tions came  into  being.  The  Banca 
Commerciale  and  the  Credito  Italiano 
began  to  be  talked  about,  and  the  era 
of  banking  in  the  grand  style  might 
be  considered  to  have  set  in  for  Italy. 
The  educational  influence  of  past  mis- 
takes had  exerted  its  sway,  and  now 
under  sound  generalship  the  great 
banks  conducted  Italian  trade  and  in- 
dustry along  paths  of  conquest.  Their 
judiciously  applied  capital  gave  an  ab- 
solutely new  life  to  the  cotton  trade; 
hydro-electric  power  was  developed  by 
the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  lire;  great  workshops  for  the 
construction  of  steam  locomotives  ma- 
chinery and  electrical  plant  of  all 
sorts  were  erected  and  operated ; the 
iron  ore  from  Elba  was  no  longer  ex- 
ported as  it  had  been,  but  smelted  in 
Italian  furnaces;  beet  sugar  growing 
and  refining  and  chemical  industries 
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sprung  up  as  if  by  magic;  and  a mer- 
cantile marine  was  created  which  car- 
ried Italian  products  into  every  port 
of  the  Levant,  and  secured  for  the 
Italian  flag  a great  portion  of  the 
Italian  emigrant  traffic  that  had  previ- 
ously existed  to  the  profit  of  other  na- 
tions. The  movement  was  so  rapid,  as 
soon  as  it  was  initiated  on  the  right 
lines  under  the  influence  of  sound 
banking,  that  the  Italian  Stock  Ex- 
changes became  intoxicated  with  suc- 
cess, and  wild  speculation  took  place 
during  the  years  1905  and  1906.  It 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  banks  did 
their  utmost  to  discourage  this,  but  at 
least  they  maintained  their  resources 
in  a liquid  condition,  and  only  one  of 
them,  the  Societa  Bancaria,  suffered 
loss,  which  was,  however,  confined  to 
its  own  shareholders  who  had  to  con- 
sent to  a reconstruction.  Then  came 
the  world-wide  lesson  of  the  American 
crisis  in  1907,  since  when  the  history 
of  the  banks  has  been  one  of  steady, 
studied  prosperity,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Banco  di  Roma  which  pursuing 
and  propagating  the  idea  of  imperial 
expansion  has  advanced  at  a pace  that 
can  almost  be  described  as  breathless. 

The  ground  had  been  prepared  for 
the  operations  of  the  four  great  banks, 
the  Banca  Commerciale,  the  Credito 
Italiano,  the  Banco  di  Roma  and  the 
Societa  Bancaria — not  so  much  by 
their  fairly  powerful  predecessors 
which  had  vanished  from  existence 
after  doing  much,  in  cases,  to  diminish 
the  credit  of  banking  among  the  people 
—but  rather  by  the  banche  popolari 
or  people’s  banks,  which  the  far- 
seeing  Minister  of  Finance,  Signor 
Luzzatti,  did  so  much  to  promote,  and 
also  by  the  cooperative  banks.  The 
number  of  these  popular  cooperative 
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institutions,  of  the  people  themselves 
and  for  the  people,  increased  during 
the  fifteen  years  from  1880  to  1895, 
from  140  to  714,  and  thus  the  dam- 
age that  had  been  done  to  banking 
credit  about  the  latter  date  by  the 
shortcomings  of  larger  institutions  was 
-compensated  for  by  the  confidence  that 
had  been  created  and  diffused  through- 
out the  lower  commercial  and  indus- 
trial strata  by  the  banks  deservedly 
known  as  “popular.”  And  it  is  in- 
structive to  note  that,  while  building 
on  the  confidence  created  in  the  first 
instance  and  sustained  by  the  banche 
popolari,  the  great  joint-stock  banks 
have  done  nothing  to  diminish  the  pres- 
tige or  success  of  the  smaller  institu- 
tions. Rather  they  have  advanced 
with  them  hand  in  hand.  The  Banca 
Popolare  in  Milan,  for  instance,  has 
now  a capital  of  £600,000  and  £l,- 
400,000  in  deposits.  Statistics  pub- 
lished by  the  Government  show  that 
at  the  end  of  1908  there  were  690 
people’s  banks  in  Italy,  with  aggregate 
working  resources  of  155,660,000  lire 
(£6,226,400),  of  which  £3,932,400 
was  paid-up  capital  and  £2,294,000 
reserves.  Their  deposit  and  current 
accounts  amounted  to  £38,846,800, 
and  during  the  year  they  had  discount- 
ed over  2,500,000  bills,  of  an  aggre- 
gate value  of  about  £67,600,000,  and 
held  investments  in  Government  and 
other  securities  to  the  extent  of  £23,- 

440.000.  Of  a similar  type  to  the 
banche  popolari  are  the  Catholic  banks, 
which,  at  the  end  of  1908,  held  nearly 
£1,000,000  working  resources.  These 
banks  were  then  seventy-four  in  num- 
ber, their  deposit  and  current  accounts 
amounted  to  £12,589,600,  and  their  in- 
vestments represented  a sum  of  £7,- 

800.000.  Besides  these,  there  were 
also  a number  of  small  joint-stock  and 
private  banks,  which  helped  in  the 
beneficent  work  of  supplying  credit  to 
small  traders  and  shopkeepers  all  over 
the  country,  and  on  this  absolutely  de- 
centralized system  of  banking  it  can 
only  be  said  that  the  country  districts 
and  smaller  towns  of  Italy  have  flour- 
ished exceedingly,  and  are  now  being 
brought  into  the  condition  in  which 
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they  offer  a legitimate  field  for  the 
operations  of  branch  banking  conduct- 
ed from  powerful  central  offices.  Such 
important  towns  even  as  Varese  in  the 
North  and  Gallarate,  the  spinning  cen- 
tre, and  Pavia,  are  still  without  a 
branch  of  any  of  the  leading  institu- 
tions, while  the  South  is  yet  entirely 
under  the  regime  of  the  smaller  banks. 

Coming  now  to  a consideration  of 
the  four  great  banks  in  detail,  the 
Banca  Commercial  is  undoubtedly  the 
leader,  if  business  done  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  standard.  Its  accounts 
balanced  at  the  end  of  1911  at  £63,- 
728,800,  while  those  of  the  Credito 
Italian©  balanced  at  £37,808,800,  those 
of  the  Banco  di  Roma  at  £29,677,200, 
and  those  of  the  Societa  Bancaria  at 
£11,594,400.  And  among  the  business 
done  it  holds  the  first  place  in  regard 
to  that  most  satisfactory  of  all  busi- 
nesses for  a bank,  the  discounting  of 
commercial  bills.  Among  its  assets. 
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bills  figured  at  the  end  of  191 1 at 
£13,967,600,  while  the  Credito  Italiano 
held  bills  value  £8,085,200,  the  Banco 
di  Roma  £5,109,600,  and  the  Societa 
Bancaria  £2,292,400.  The  profits  for 
the  year  made  by  the  Banca  Commer- 
ciale  were  £1,244,400  gross  and  £438,- 
000  net,  those  of  the  Banco  di  Roma 
£940,800  gross  and  £459,600  net, 
those  of  the  Credito  Italiano  £718,400 
gross  and  £210,400  net,  and  those  of 
the  Societa  Bancaria  £222,800  gross 
and  £112,800  net.  The  dividends  dis- 
tributed were : Commerciale,  nine  per 
cent.;  Roma,  seven  per  cent.;  Credito, 
six  per  cent. ; and  Societa,  six  per  cent. 
So  far  for  the  business  actually  done, 
and  for  the  profits  derived  from  the 
business  and  distributed  to  the  pro- 
prietors. Now  to  obtain  an  insight 
into  the  permanent  strength  of  the 
banks  to  bring  about  such  a result. 

Here  again  we  find  that  the  Banca 
Commerciale  undoubtedly  took  the 
lead.  Its  working  resources  at  the 
end  of  1911  were  £7  J 96,000  (£5,- 


200,000  capital  and  £1,996,000  re- 
serves), while  those  of  the  Banco  di 
Roma  were  £6,268,400  (£6,000,000 
capital  and  £268,400  reserves),  of  the 
Credito  Italiano  £3,381,200  (£3,000,- 
000  capital  and  £381,200  reserves), 
and  of  the  Societa  Bancaria  £ 1,6 14,- 
000  (£1,600,000  capital  and  £14,000 
reserves).  Since  the  close  of  191 1> 
however,  the  Banco  di  Roma  has  raised 
its  capital  to  £8,000,000,  so  that  it  has 
now  the  largest  working  resources  of 
any  of  the  Italian  banks.  Five  and  a 
half  years  ago  its  capital  was  only 
equal  to  the  present  capital  of  the 
Societa  Bancaria,  namely,  £1,600,000; 
in  1909  its  capital  stood  at  £2,800,000, 
and  in  1910  at  £4,000,000.  To  quin- 
tuple a capital  of  such  weight,  as  it 
has  done,  in  the  space  of  little  more 
than  five  years,  is  absolutely  phenom- 
enal, and  anything  approaching  the 
phenomenal  in  banking  matters  natur- 
ally suggests  the  reflection  that  caution 
is  par  excellence  the  banker's  virtue, 
and  “Festina  lente”  an  adage  deserved- 
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lv  held  high  in  honor  by  him.  The 
Banco  di  Roma  has  in  a very  few  years 
established  a network  of  no  less  than 
forty-two  branches  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Levant  and, 
as  in  modern  joint-stock  banking,  the 
chief  use  and  function  of  the  branch 
establishment  is  to  bring  in  deposits; 
it  must  be  noticed  that  the  proportion 
borne  by  the  bank’s  deposit  and  cur- 
rent accounts,  ,£12,203,200,  to  its  cap- 
ital of  £6,000,000,  is  very  much  less 
than  the  proportion  shown  by  the 
Banca  Commerciale,  which  at  the  date 
taken  had  deposit  and  current  ac- 
counts £24,070,800  and  capital  £5,- 
200,000,  wdiile  the  Credito  Italiano  had 
deposit  and  current  accounts  £14,- 
766,400,  as  compared  with  a capital  of 
£3,000,000,  and  the  Societa  Bancaria 
deposit  and  current  accounts  £4,482,- 
800  as  compared  with  a capital  of 
£1,600,000.  The  Banco  di  Roma  has 
always  been  very  much  patronized  by 
ecclesiastics,  and  all  sorts  of  stories 
have  appeared  in  the  press  from  time 
to  time  about  colossal  resources  being 
put  at  its  disposal  by  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions. They  are  not  borne  out, 
however,  by  the  figures  of  the  deposit 
and  current  accounts.  Of  course, 
these  accounts  are  bound  to  reflect  the 
suspension  of  business  normally  car- 
ried on  by  Italian  firms  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Levant, 
but  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  the 
bank  will  have  a very  broad  field  on 
which  to  reap  the  reward  of  its  re- 
markable enterprise  in  branch  banking, 
and  to  consolidate  the  great  structure 


it  has  erected  within  such  a short  term 
of  years.  The  rapidity  with  which  its 
capital  has  been  subscribed  is  eloquent 
of  the  degree  of  popular  favor  ac- 
corded to  it,  and  all  that  it  apparently 
needs  now  is  time  to  consolidate  its 
conquests. 


MERCANTILE  BANK  OF  INDIA. 

A NEW  building  for  the  Mercan- 
tile  Bank  of  India  will  be  erect- 
ed at  Nos.  13,  14,  15  and  16  Grace- 
church  street,  London,  adjoining  the 
building  to  be  constructed  for  the 
Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation. 


HONG  KONG  AND  SHANGHAI 
BANKING  CORPORATION. 

r I SHIS  institution  has  purchased  a 
suitable  site  in  London  for  a new 
building,  and  is  also  putting  up  a new 
home  for  its  Bombay  office. 


SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  RUSSIA. 

A CCORDING  to  the  preliminary 
data  regarding  the  operations  of 
the  Government  savings  banks  during 
1911  there  was  a large  increase  in  de- 
positors. New  savings  deposit  books 
were  issued  to  the  number  of  2,022,- 
000;  those  cancelled  by  payment  num- 
bered 1,479,000,  and  the  number  in 
circulation  therefore  shows  an  increase 
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of  54-3,000  over  1910.  The  total  sum 
of  deposits  received  during  the  year 
(without  the  addition  of  the  accrued 
interest)  reached  $416,738,000,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  5.1  per  cent,  over 
1910.  Payments  on  deposits  amount- 
ed to  $385,992,500,  an  increase  of  6.6 
per  cent.,  and  leaving  an  increase  in  de- 
posited capital  amounting  to  $30,745,- 
500,  without  accrued  interest,  while  the 
sum  total  of  deposits  (with  $25,607,000 
accrued  interest)  on  January  1,  1912, 
reached  $773,736,000.  Interest-bear- 
ing bonds  belonging  to  the  Government 
savings  banks  amounted  to  $876,118,- 
000  par  value  on  January  1,  1912,  and 
on  the  same  date  their  market  value 
reached  $793,151,500.  The  majority 
of  these  bonds  were  those  issued  by  the 
Government,  representing  the  sum  of 
$343,608,000,  or  39-22  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  and  an  increase  over  1910  of 
$36,822,500,  compared  with  an  increase 
in  real  estate  loans  of  $26,110,500  and 
a decrease  in  railway  loans  of 
$2,008,500. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE’S 
FUTURE. 

/"OFFICIALS  of  the  large  financial 
institutions  of  New  York  vary  in 
their  opinions  as  to  the  prospective 
course  of  foreign  exchange  in  the  near 
future.  Probably  this  was  not  illogi- 
cal in  view  of  the  numerous  events,  pro 
and  con,  that  have  been  chronicled  re- 
cently, and  which  were  responsible  for 
the  decisive  changes  in  both  directions 
on  the  exchange  market. 

There  has  been  a sharp  advance  in 
demand  sterling  in  the  early  transac- 
tions, among  the  circumstances  contrib- 
uting to  this  end  being  the  aggressive 
war  in  the  Balkans,  rumored  embar- 
rassments at  Paris  and  Vienna,  an  ac- 
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tive  demand  to  pay  for  stocks  return- 
ing from  Europe,  and  also  to  meet  ma- 
turing finance  bills. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  RUSSIA. 

/^O-OPERATIVE  organizations  of 
consumers  are  numerous  in  Rus- 
sia, and  in  the  number  of  people  inter- 
ested are  second  only  to  those  of  Ger- 
many. They  made  rapid  progress  in 
1911,  chiefly  because  the  prices  of  ne- 
cessities are  increasing  much  more  rap- 
idly than  earnings.  Last  year  there 
were  5,000  consuming  cooperative  or- 
ganizations, the  sum  of  their  yearly 
returns  amounting  to  100,000,000 
roubles  ($51,500,000). 

There  were  as  many  as  600  societies 
of  this  kind  in  the  provinces  of  Kief 
and  900  in  the  Polish  provinces,  which 
shows  that  these  organizations  develop 
most  rapidly  in  the  districts  where  the 
people  are  more  advanced.  The  larg- 
est of  these  societies  writh  respect  to 
numbers  are  those  of  the  various  towns ; 
the  largest  with  respect  to  the  size  of 
operations  as  well  as  to  the  number  of 
members  are  the  cooperative  societies 
formed  in  connection  with  big  indus- 
trial concerns  and  railways  that  have 
to  a great  extent  been  organized  and 
are  supported  by  the  administration  of 
the  manufactories  and  railways.  The 
cooperative  societies  formed  by  work- 
men and  villagers  are  only  recent  insti- 
tutions with  no  firm  footing  and  of  lim- 
ited extension. 

The  prevailing  form  of  business  in 
1911  was  the  sale  of  goods  on  credit. 
This  is  especially  the  custom  among  the 
institutions  at  big  manufacturing 
works,  where  the  -sales  on  credit 
amounted  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
general  returns.  In  a more  favorable 
position  are  the  cooperative  societies 
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among  workmen  and  village  communi- 
ties, where  the  sale  on  credit  amounted 
to  twenty-one  and  twenty-three  per 
cent,  of  the  general  returns. 

The  adopted  form  of  cooperation, 
the  credit  system,  has  been  consider- 
ably extended  in  the  area  of  its  opera- 
tions; in  the  course  of  one  year  2,426 
new  societies  were  founded,  which 
means  an  increase  of  thirty-nine  per 
cent.  The  aggregate  balances  of  these 
cooperative  credit  concerns  amounted  to 
more  than  200,000,000  roubles.  Be- 
sides their  direct  object,  that  of  bring- 
ing cheap  credit  within  reach  of  the 
population,  they  have  developed  a new 
line  of  activity  during  the  past  year, 
that  of  intermediary  operations. 


GERMAN  BANKS  REFUSE 
FINANCING. 

PEAR  that  the  proposed  petroleum 
**•  monopoly  under  the  auspices  of 
the  German  Government  was  a one- 
sided arrangement  unduly  favoring  the 
interests  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  was 
the  cause  of  their  refusal  to  enter  the 
syndicate,  according  to  a statement 
authorized  by  the  Dresdner  Bank,  the 
Diseonto  Gesellsehaft  and  the  Bleich- 
roeder  Bank. 

The  three  banks  declare  it  to  be  un- 
true that  their  refusal  was  inspired  by 
their  relations  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  On  the  contrary  they  say 


they  offered  to  cancel  their  contracts 
with  that  concern  and  to  enter  the  mo- 
nopoly company  and  withdrew  only 
when  the  syndicate  refused  to  give  the 
necessary  guarantees  for  equality  of 
treatment. 

SWISS  PROSPERITY. 

STATISTICS  recently  published  of 
^ Switzerland  show  the  tendency  of 
the  Swiss  people  to  save  their  money, 
and  also  serve  to  show  the  healthy 
financial  condition  of  the  majority  of 
the  Confederation’s  inhabitants. 


ASIATIC 


STATE  BANK  FOR  CHINA. 

13EP0RTS  from  London  state  that 
■***■  C.  Birch  Crisp,  who  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  floating  the  recent  Chi- 
nese loan,  while  presiding  at  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
Bank,  made  a statement  in  which  he 
unfolded  many  new  plans  for  China. 
He  declared  that  he  was  considering 
a scheme  for  constituting  a State  hank 
for  China  to  have  a capital  of  £2,000,- 
000,  half  of  which  was  to  be  subscribed 
by  China  and  half  by  the  five  powers, 
England,  France,  Germany,  Russia  and 
the  United  States.  There  were  to  be 
nine  directors,  four  to  be  nominated  by 
the  Chinese  Government  and  the  other 
five  by  each  of  the  nations.  It  is  also 
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intended  to  have  an  English  chairman. 

According  to  the  plan  there  is  to  be 
ample  guarantee  for  all  who  subscribe 
as  regards  expenditures  in  China.  One 
function  of  the  State  bank  would  be  to 
deal  with  the  currency  question,  which 
problem,  once  solved,  would  be  more 
effective  in  opening  up  foreign  trade 
intercourse  than  any  other  device  yet 
known.  This  difficult  problem  would 
be  handled  by  the  State  bank  with  full 
powers  for  investigation. 

The  meeting  referred  to  decided  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
Bank  to  the  British  Bank  for  Foreign 
Trade. 

BANK  OF  KIANGSU. 

"FOLLOWING  is  a summary  of  a re- 
A port  issued  by  the  above  bank  on 
the  result  of  its  working  for  the  half 
year  ending  June  30,  1912: 

“The  bank  was  established  by  order 
of  the  Tutuh  first  at  Soochow  as  a 
means  of  preserving  the  stability  of  the 
money  market,  as  wTell  as  assisting  Gov- 
ernment finance.  It  was  opened  on 
December  3,  191 L Subsequently  in 
view  of  Shanghai  being  the  center  of 
China’s  commerce,  the  head  office  was 
transferred  to  that  port,  the  Soochow 
office  was  converted  into  a branch  of- 
fice, while  branches  have  also  been  es- 
tablished at  Nanking,  Sungkiang, 
Changchow,  Wusieli,  Chinkiang,  and 
Yangchow.  Agencies  were  arranged  in 
many  other  places.  The  bank  has  been 
very  cautious  in  doing  business  during 
the  half  year — the  first  half  year  of 
its  existence — being  fully  aware  of  its 
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responsible  position  in  relation  to  the 
general  market.  A good  understanding 
with  the  different  banks  was,  of  course, 
essential  before  it  could  hope  to  do 
business  without  difficulty.  This  wras 
obtained.  Still  it  dared  not  extend  the 
scope  of  its  operation  much  farther 
than  accepting  the  best  commodities, 
such  as  silk,  cocoons,  cotton,  etc.,  for 
mortgage.  It  had,  however,  to  accept 
Government  loan  bonds  to  the  value  of 
$500,000  [presumably  the  Mexican  sil- 
ver dollar,  worth  in  China,  on  Oct.  1, 
$0.4-9  American  currency]  for  a mort- 
gage of  $400,000  at  five  per  cent,  inter- 
est [this  has  just  been  redeemed  after 
this  statement  had  been  prepared]. 
Then  follow  the  accounts  which,  after 
deducting  expenses,  charges,  etc.,  show 
a net  profit  of  $25,660.59,  of  which  the 
head  office  at  Shanghai  contributed 

$19,569.56.” 

FRANCO-JAPANESE  BANK. 

'T'HE  new  Franco- Japanese  Bank 
has  opened  for  business.  A lead- 
ing part  in  its  organization  was  taken 
by  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan,  and 
other  Japanese  banks  interested  in- 
clude the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Hy- 
pothec Bank,  Mitsui  Bank,  Mitsui- 
Bishi  Ginko  and  the  First  Bank.  The 
Societe  Generale  and  the  Banque  de 
Paris  el  des  Pays  Bas  represent  the 
French  interests. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  will  be  about 
$5,000,000,  and  the  institution  besides 
doing  an  ordinary  banking  business,  is 
empowered  to  engage  in  fanning  and 
manuf  acturing. 
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THBBB  ARE  THREE  DEPARTMENTS  OB1  THE 

Ca.  Bnaria  de  Foimto  j Bines  Rains,  da  Mudco,  $.  A. 

' MAT,  ROTATE  PUBLIC  WORKS  BANKING 

This  department  buys  and  This  department  does  paving  This  department  finances  the 
sells  all  kiads  of  land  in  every  work,  makes  surveys,  con-  other  two  departments  and 

Srt  of  the  Republic— City  or  struots  sewerage  systems,  eto.  does  all  kinds  of  business  in 
untry.  Houses  bought,so]d  It  has  improved  the  Cities  of  relation  to  banking, 
and  constructed.  Ranches  Mexico,  Puebla.  Guadalajara, 
subdivided  into  smaller  ones.  Durango  and  others. 

T.  UK.  (forces,  Mmmgtr.  Manic!  Blgmere,  Manager.  Xavier  Ioaaa  y Lauda,  Mgr. 
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Compnnia  Bancaria  de  Fomento  y Bfeocs  Unices,  de  Mexico,  S.  A. 

MEXICO.  D.  r. 

President— F.  PIMENTEL  Y FA  GO  AG  A 


1st  Ytce-Pres.-P.  MAOEDO 


MINING  BANK  IN  CHINA. 

/CHINESE  merchants  have  asked 
the  president  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industry  at  Wuchang  to  permit  them  to 
establish  a mining  bank  with  $1,500,- 
000  (gold)  capital  to  be  raised  by  col- 
lecting shares. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

BANKING  IN  THE  WEST 
INDIES. 

'^TEGOTIATIONS  which  were  in 
progress  some  time  ago  for  the 
absorption  of  the  Colonial  Bank,  with 
its  important  interests  in  the  West  In- 
dies by  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  are 
called  to  mind  by  the  half-yearly  re- 
port of  the  Colonial  Bank  just  issued. 

NEW  BANK  BUILDING  IN 
CHILE. 

AT  an  estimated  cost  of  $100,000, 
**  **  the  London  and  River  Plate  Bank 
of  Valparaiso  is  erecting  a new  build- 
ing. The  first  floor  is  to  be  used  by 
the  bank,  and  the  upper  stories  for  of- 
fices. It  is  to  be  of  reenforced  con- 
crete construction. 

BAHIA  TO  BORROW  $50,000,000 
FOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

'T'HE  Governor  of  the  state  of  Bahia 
has  been  empowered  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  Senate  to 


‘And  Vice- Pra.— LUIS  BARROSO  ARIAS 


contract  an  external  loan  of  $50,000,000. 
In  addition  to  the  liquidation  of  certain 
state  debts  this  loan  will  be  utilized  for 
carrying  out  improvements  in  the  capi- 
tal and  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  for 
the  development  of  agriculture,  the 
building  of  railways,  improving  naviga- 
tion, etc.  It  has  been  decided  to  bring 
the  town  of  Bahia  completely  up-to- 
date,  both  as  regards  sanitation  and 
street  improvements,  and  in  drawing  up 
the  plans  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  been 
taken  as  the  model. 

AUSTRALASIA 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  OF  AUS- 
TRALIA, LIMITED. 

r | ''HE  Commercial  Bank  of  Austra- 
■*“  lia.  Limited,  has  decided  to  ex- 
tend its  operations  to  New  Zealand, 
and  has  secured  premises  at  Welling- 
ton with  a view  of  opening  a branch 
there  at  an  early  date.  The  bank  will 
thus  be  completely  established  through- 
out Australasia  and  New  Zealand, 
branches  being  already  open  in  all  the 
Commonwealth  States. 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  AUSTRAL- 
ASIA. 

r | 'HIS  institution's  board  of  directors 
■*“  has  decided  to  recommend,  subj  ect 
to  usual  audit,  that  the  dividend  on  both 
preference  and  ordinary  shares,  for  the 
half-year  ended  September  SO,  be  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Foreign  Exchange  in  Accounts.  By 
George  Johnson.  London:  Effing- 

ham Wilson. 

This  book,  by  an  English  writer, 
deals  with  the  treatment  in  accounts  of 
foreign  exchange  in  general,  showing 
how  foreign  accounts  are  amalgamated 
with  home  accounts,  and  also  treats  of 
other  practical  details  of  foreign  ex- 
change. 


Banking  Law  Journal  Digest.  A 
Complete  Digest  of  all  the  Legal 
Decisions,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Issues  of  the  Banking  Law 
Journal,  from  January,  1900,  to 
June,  1912,  inclusive.  Edited  by 
John  Edson  Brady  of  the  New  York 
Bar.  Price  $ 3 per  copy,  postpaid. 
The  object  of  this  digest,  as  stated 
in  the  preface,  is  to  enable  the  banker 
to  acquaint  himself  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly with  the  law  on  questions  which 
arise  in  his  daily  business  transactions. 
It  contains  the  digest  of  approximately 


twenty-four  hundred  legal  decisions, 
affecting  the  law  of  banking  and  nego- 
tiable instruments,  from  the  State  and 
federal  courts  of  this  country,  which 
have  been  published  in  the  Banking 
Law  Journal  during  the  past  twelve 
and  a half  years,  and  is  a handy  book 
to  have. 


Capitalization:  A Book  on  Corpora- 
tion Finance.  By  W.  H.  Lyon, 
Attorney-at-Law  and  Professor  of 
Finance  in  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of 
Administration  and  Finance,  Dart- 
mouth College. 

Few  subjects  relating  to  finance  are 
more  discussed  to-day  than  that  of  cap- 
italization of  corporations.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  author  to  give  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  the  issue 
of  corporate  securities  and  thus  to  aid 
in  a clear  comprehension  of  the  matter. 
The  treatise  is  a valuable  contribution 
on  an  important  subject. 


BANKING  RESOURCES  SURPASS  RECORDS 


4UDAXKING  resources  of  the  United 

States  during  the  past  four 
years  have  exceeded  by  billions  the 
record  of  any  similar  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation/’  declared  Lawrence 
O.  Murray,  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency, in  a statement  issued  recently. 

During  the  four  years  ending  June, 
1912,  the  resources  of  all  banks  in  the 
country — national,  State  and  private — 
increased  from  $19., 588, 000, 000  to 
$24,986,000,000,  or  $5,408,000,000. 
The  nearest  approach  to  this  enormous 
figure  was  the  $4,413,000,000  increase 
for  the  four  years  ending  June,  1904, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  four- 
year  period. 
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Individual  deposits  likewise  broke 
all  records,  increasing  from  1908  to 
1912  by  $4,239,000,000.  Loans  and 
discounts  also  established  a new  record, 
increasing  by  $3,5 1 5,000,000  since 
June,  1908. 

The  aggregate  capital  of  the  7,400 
national  banks  about  equals  the  capi- 
tal of  the  22,000  State  and  private 
banks,  the  amount  of  the  former  being 
$1,033,000,000  and  the  latter  $1,047,- 
000,000. 

Individual  deposits  in  national  banks 
are  about  half  the  amount  in  other 
banks.  National  banks  hold  sixty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  cash  in  all  banks. 
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“This  is  the  most  satisfactory  sum- 
mary of  banking  reports/*  said  Mr. 
Murray,  “ever  compiled  in  the  offices 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 


and  by  comparison  with  similar  data 
for  past  years  indicates  an  unprece- 
dented growth  in  bank  resources  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years.*’ 


AGGREGATE  RESOURCES  OF  ALL  REPORTING  BANKS  (NATIONAL 
STATE,  SAVINGS,  PRIVATE  BANKS  AND  LOAN  AND  TRUST 
COMPANIES)  AS  OF  JUNE  14,  1912 


/COMPTROLLER  of  the  Currency 
Murray  has  completed  a consoli- 
dated statement  showing  the  principal 
items  of  resources  and  liabilities  of  all 
reporting  national,  State  and  private 
banks  in  the  country. 

Reports  from  the  banks  operating 
outside  of  the  national  system  were  ob- 
tained through  the  courtesy  and  assist- 
ance of  the  various  State  banking  de- 
partments and  by  correspondence  with 
individual  banks. 

The  reports  submitted  by  the  banks 
show  their  condition  at  the  close  of 
business  June  14,  1912.  The  banks 
reporting  number  25,050,  viz.:  7,372 
national  banks,  13,252  State  banks, 
1,925  savings  banks,  1,091  private 
banks  and  1,410  loan  and  trust  com- 
panies, being  658  more  banks  than  re- 
ported last  year.  There  are  about 
3,950  banks,  chiefly  brokerage  con- 
cerns, with  an  estimated  capital  of 


Items 


sources  aggregating  $24,955,000,000 
against  $23,631,000,000  reported  by 
24,392  banks  in  June,  191 L Loans 
and  discounts  aggregate  $13,926,000,- 
000  against  $13,046,400,000  in  1911, 
cash  in  banks  $1,572,600,000  against 
$1,554,200,000  in  1911,  capital  $2,001,- 
800,000  against  $1,952,400,000  last 
year,  and  individual  deposits  $17,012,- 
000,000  against  $15,906,300,000.  The 
increase  in  these  items  during  the  year 
is  as  follows:  Loans  and  discounts, 

$879-600,000  cash  in  banks,  $18,400,- 
000 ; capital,  $49,400,000 ; deposits, 
$1,105,700,000,  and  aggregate  re- 
sources, $1,324,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  num- 
ber of  reporting  banks  and  their  prin- 
cipal items  of  resources  and  liabilities 
for  the  fiscal  years  1911  and  1912,  to- 
gether with  the  increase  during  the 
year : 

Increase  1912 

1911  1912  over  1911 


24,392  banks  25,050  banks  (658  banks) 

Loans  and  discounts  $13,046,400,000  $13,926,000,000  $879,600,000 

Cash  in  banks  1,554,200,000  1,572,600,000  18,400,000 

Aggregate  resources  23,631,000,000  24,955,000,000  1,324,000,000 

Capital  1,952,400,000  2,001,800,000  49,400,000 

Deposits  (individual)  15,906,300,000  17,012,000,000  1,105,700,000 


$79,000,000,  from  which  no  reports 
can  be  obtained. 

A summary  of  the  reports  of  condi- 
tion submitted  by  all  these  25,050 
banks  as  of  June  14,  f912,  shows  re- 


For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the 
following  shows  the  number  of  banks, 
aggregate  loans,  capital,  resources  and 
deposits  for  the  fiscal  years  1908  to 
1912,  inclusive: 


Year 

No.  of 
banks 

Loans 

Capital 

Resources 

Deposits 

1908  

21,346 

$10,437,960,000 

$1,757,100,000 

$19,583,400,000 

$12,784,500,000 

1909  

22,491 

11,303,199,000 

1,800,000,000 

21,095,000,000 

14,035,500,000 

1910  

23,095 

12,521,781,000 

1,879,900,000 

22,450,300,000 

15,283,300,000 

1911  

24,392 

13,046,400,000 

1,952,400,000 

23,631,000,000 

15,906,300,000 

1912  

25,050 

13,926,000,000 

2,001,800,000 

24,955,000,000 

17,012,000,000 
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EASTERN  STATES 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

— Edwin  W.  Coggeshall  has  resigned  as 
president  of  the  Lawyers  Title  Insurance 
and  Trust  Company  and  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Louis  V.  Bright,  for  several  years  one 
of  the  company’s  vice-presidents,  has 
been  elected  president,  and  Herbert  E. 
Jackson  has  been  advanced  to  the  office  of 
vice-president.  Mr.  Jackson  will  also  con- 
tinue as  general  manager  of  the  company. 

— It  is  said  the  Columbia-Knickerbocker 
Trust  Company  contemplates  adding  ten 
stories  to  its  building  at  the  nothwest  cor- 
ner of  Fifth  avenue  and  Thirty-fourth 
street.  The  present  structure,  which  was 
erected  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  big 
Fifth  avenue  movement,  was  planned  origi- 
nally to  carry  ten  more  stories  should  the 
756 


demands  of  the  neighborhood  ever  warrant 
it.  These  plans  will  probably  be  executed, 
since  the  directors  of  the  trust  company 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  great  earn- 
ing capacity  of  such  a building. 

— James  Speyer,  of  the  international 
banking  house  of  Speyer  & Co.,  does  not 
talk  for  publication.  From  friends  and 
business  associates,  however,  to  whom  he 
has  spoken  since  his  return  from  Europe  it 
was  learned  that  he  is  more  optimistic  than 
ever  over  the  financial  and  business  outlook. 
Money  was  never  in  greater  demand  for 
legitimate  commercial  enterprises  all  over 
the  world,  he  said.  Particularly  was  that 
the  case  in  Germany.  So  far  as  concerns 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Speyer  is  confident 
nothing  can  interfere  with  the  prosperity 
ahead. 

— On  account  of  poor  health,  General 
Bray  ton  Ives,  who,  although  seventy-two 
years,  has  until  recently  been  a factor  in 
Wall  street,  resigned  as  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Trust  Company,  with  which 
he  had  been  associated  in  that  capacity  for 
over  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Ives  has  had  an  interesting  career. 
Before  he  was  president  of  this  company 
he  had  been  president  of  the  Western  Bank, 
which  w'as  merged  with  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. He  has  also  served  as  president  of 
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the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  He 
remains  a director  of  the  Metropolitan, 
president  and  director  of  the  American 
Round  Bale  Press  Company,  a director  of 
the  Atlantic  Safe  Deposit  Company,  Barney 
Estate,  National  Bank  of  Commerce  and 
the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Chicago  Rail- 
road. He  is  also  president  of  the  Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell  Milling  Company,  the  Kanona 
& Prattsburgh  Railway,  the  Metcalf  Land 
Company,  the  Northwestern  Consolidated 
Milling  Company  and  the  Standard  Milling 
Company.  Mr.  Ives  is  a veteran  of  the 
civil  war. 

— The  North  Side  Bank  of  Brooklyn  re- 
cently moved  into  its  new  home  at  the 
Williamsburg  Bridge  Plaza.  Paul  E.  Bon- 
ner is  president  of  this  bank. 

— American  bankers  have  taken  an  in- 
creased interest  in  the  National  Railways 
of  Mexico. 

This  fact  was  reflected  by  announcement 
that  of  the  eight  new  directors  recently 
elected  to  the  board  of  the  National  Rail- 
ways of  Mexico  three  were  Americans,  rep- 
resenting some  of  the  strongest  banking 
interests  in  New  York. 

The  new  American  directors  to  go  on 
the  board  were  Charles  H.  Sabin,  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company;  Paul  M.  War- 


burg, of  Kuhn,  Loeb  & Co.,  and  H.  H. 
Wehrhane,  of  Hallgarten  & Co.  The  new 
Mexican  interests  elected  as  directors  An- 
dree  Guieu,  Elias  S.  A.  Pugibet  and  En- 
rique Martinez  Sobral. 

The  income  account  of  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30  was  announced  and  showed 
gross  earnings  of  $61,447,790  (Mexican 
currency).  After  allowing  for  all  charges 
and  disbursements,  there  was  a surplus  of 
$215,128.  On  June  30  the  company  had  a 
total  surplus  of  $567,052. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Lincoln  National  Bank, 
General  Thomas  L.  James  tendered  his 
resignation  as  president  after  thirty-one 
years  of  service,  and  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed chairman  of  the  board.  Charles  Elliot 
Warren,  who  had  been  successively  assist- 
ant cashier,  cashier,  and  vice-president  of 
the  institution,  was  elected  to  succeed 
General  James  as  president. 

— At  a meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  October  31, 
Edward  R.  Tinker,  Jr.,  formerly  a member 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Rhoades  & Co.,  was 
elected  a vice-president  of  the  bank. 

Mr.  Tinker  was  born  at  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  in  1878.  He  graduated  at  Williams 
College,  in  the  class  of  1899,  and  in  October 
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of  the  same  year  came  to  New  York  and 
entered  the  employ  of  Edward  Sweet  & 
Company  as  runner.  In  1900  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Vermilye  & Company  as  a clerk, 
and  later  became  associated  with  William 
A.  Read  & Co.  He  remained  with  the 
latter  firm  as  bond  salesman  until  August, 


Edward  R.  Tinker,  Jr. 

RECENTLY  ELECTED  VICE-PRESIDENT,  CHASI 
NATIONAL  BANK. 


1907,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of 
Rhoades  & Company  and  in  January,  1908, 
became  a member  of  this  firm,  then  composed 
of  John  Harsen  Rhoades  as  senior  partner 
and  A.  Mitchell  Hall,  2nd.,  who  had  be- 
come a junior  partner  a few  months  previ- 
ously. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Rhoades  & Com- 
pany dated  from  this  association  formed  in 
1907  and  the  policies  adopted  then  will  be 
continued  by  the  original  partners,  Mr. 
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Rhoades  and  Mr.  Hall,  and  by  Mr.  Brew- 
ster, who  was  admitted  to  partnership  last 
spring.  Mr.  Tinker  retires  with  the  best 
wishes  of  this  firm  w'hich  appreciates  the 
compliment  of  the  Chase  National  Bank  in 
selecting  a vice-president  from  its  organ- 
ization. 

There  has  been  a vacant  vice-presidency 
in  the  Chase  National  Bank  since  the 
election  some  time  ago  of  Albert  H.  Wiggin 
to  the  presidency.  The  bank  now  has  two 
vice-presidents — Samuel  H.  Miller  and  Mr. 
Tinker. 

— The  Transatlantic  Trust  Company  has 
been  appointed  a depositary  for  the  New 
York  State  canal  funds.  This  new  institu- 
tion has  made  gratifying  progress  since  it 
opened  for  business  on  May  22  last.  The 
company’s  deposits  were  $2,302,310  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  the  date  of  the  last  bank  call, 
and  capital  $700,000,  in  addition  to  surplus 
and  profits  of  $339,863.  Aggregate  resources 
were  $3,346,599.  The  main  office  is  at  67-69 
AVilliam  street,  corner  Cedar,  and  the  com- 
pany has  an  East  Side  branch  at  207  Second 
avenue.  The  members  of  the  executive 
staff  are:  Julius  Pirnitzer,  president;  H. 
B.  Fonda,  vice-president;  George  Ploch- 
mann,  treasurer,  and  Victor  Ehrlicher,  sec- 
retary. The  board  is  composed  of  a group 
of  representative  bankers  and  includes:  H. 
Rieman  Duval,  James  G.  Cannon,  John  W. 
Platten,  Calvert  Brew'er,  Stuvvesant  Fish, 
Walther  Luttgen,  Henrv  H.  Wehrhane, 
Clark  Williams,  Arpad  G.  Gerster,  M.  D., 
Gustave  I>ve,  Morris  Cukor,  Arnold  Som- 
lyo,  Walter  G.  Oakman,  Hon.  Alexander 
Von  N uber,  Hans  Winterfeldt  and  Julius 
Pirnitzer. 

— Following  the  progressive  policy  of 
some  of  the  leading  corporations  of  the 
United  States,  Edw’in  S.  Schenck,  of  the 
Citizens’  Central  National  Bank,  of  New 
York,  a few  years  ago  offered  its  clerical 
staff  a block  of  the  bank  stock  at  a favor- 
able figure  and  allowed  the  clerks  to  make 
moderate  monthly  payments  upon  their  sub- 
scriptions, Mr.  Schenck  having  arranged 


personally  to  carry  the  stock  until  paid  for. 
The  payments  have  nowT  been  completed  and 
the  stock  has  been  distributed  to  the  clerks. 

— Lee  Kohns  of  L.  Straus  & Sons  has 
been  elected  a director  of  the  Aetna  Na- 
tional Bank. 

— Horace  F.  Poor  was  elected  a vice- 
president  of  the  Lincoln  Trust  Company  at 
a recent  meeting  of  the  directors.  Mr. 
Poor  will  also  continue  as  treasurer. 

— Representation  has  been  given  to  the 
new  interests  which  have  come  into  the  Em- 
pire Trust  Company  in  the  election  of  the 
following  new  members  to  the  company’s 
board  of  directors:  T.  Coleman  du  Pont, 
president  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Powder  Company;  Minor  C.  Keith,  vice- 
president  of  the  United  Fruit  Company, 
and  Ward  E.  Pearson,  son  of  Dr.  F.  S. 
Pearson,  head  of  the  Pearson-Farquhar 
syndicate  of  South  American  capitalists. 
The  neiv  interests  became  associated  with 
the  company  at  the  time  its  capital  w’as  in- 
creased in  August  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,- 
500,000. 


THE  TAYLOR 
CHRISTMAS  THRIFT  AND 
PANAMA  EXPOSITION  CLUBS 

have  increased  the  deposits 
and  accounts  in  every  bank 
which  has  used  them. 
Especially  adapted  to  Savings 
Ranks  and  Trust  Companies. 
Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

JOHN  E.  TAYLOR 

1413  H St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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C.  C.  SHAYNE  & CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Strictly  Reliable  Furs 

ARE  NOW  SHOWING  THE 

NEW  MODELS  FOR  1912-1913 

THE  STYLES  SHOWN  ARE  MOSTLY 
OF  PARISIAN  ORIGIN;  EXCLUSIVE 
AND  DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY  FOR 
THE  PRESENT  SEASON 

FUR  AND  FUR-LINED  COATS  OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION  FOR  GENTLEMEN 


126  WEST  42nd  STREET 

NEW  YORK 
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Merchants  National  Bank 

Boston,  Mass. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  NOV.  4, 1912 
Resources 

Loans  ....  $19,830,036.92 

Investments  . 3,926,796.61 

Cash  and  doe  from  Banks  11,039,995.74 

$34,796,829.27 

Liabilities 

Capital  Stock . $3,000,000.00 

Snrplas  and  Profits  3,681,596.67 

Circulation  1,471,960.00 

Deposits  26,643,272.60 

$34,796,829.27 


Officer* 

EUGENE  V.  R.  THAYER,  Prenident 
ALFRED  L.  RIPLEY’,  Firat  Vlce-Pre». 
A.  P.  WEEKS,  Vice-Pres.  and  Unnhier 
FREDERICK  C.  WAITE,  A»st.  Cawhier 
WILLIAM  F.  BURDETT,  Aunt.  Caehier 

Director a 

Howard  Stockton  Eugene  V.  R.  Thayer 
Francis  L.  Higgin^on  Henry  Parkman 
Charles  W.  Anoory  James  L.  Richards 
Geo.  P.  Gardner  C.  Minot  Weld 

Timothy  E.  Byrnes  Robert  S.  Bradley 
George  Wigglesworth  Alfred  L.  Ripley 


With  ample  resources  the  Merchants  National  Bank  possesses  all  the 
facilities  for  the  prompt  and  careful  handling  of  all  business  entrusted  to  it. 


— A report  that  the  Bank  of  New  Y'ork, 
Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank  and 
the  Fourth  National  Bank  were  about  to 
consolidate  has  been  denied. 

— Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  & Co., 
Inc.,  have  secured  for  their  iron  and  steel 
works  department,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  ser- 
vices of  Walter  Rachals,  who  has  resigned 
his  position  in  charge  of  Julian  Kennedy’s 
engineering  office.  Mr.  Rachals  has  been 
connected  with  the  iron  and  steel  business 
in  the  United  States  since  1895,  and  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  National  Steel  Com- 
pany until  this  concern  was  consolidated 
with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 


BOSTON 

— Although  only  occupying  its  new  home 
but  a short  time,*  the  First  National  Bank, 
which  recently  erected  an  addition  to  its 
building,  so  as  to  increase  its  facilities  for 
handling  new  business,  has  just  completed 
and  occupied  a section  of  the  new  struc- 
ture. The  building  is  ten  stories  high  and 
the  bank  will  occupy  the  first  four  floors. 

The  bank  is  one  ’of  the  country’s  leading 
financial  institutions,  having  deposits  of 
more  than  $76,000,000  and  total  resources 
of  $94,000,000.  Its  capital  stock  is  $5,000,- 


000,  and  its  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
at  the  time  of  its  last  statement,  Septem- 
ber 4,  stood  at  $10,709,899,  so  that,  including 
the  stockholders’  additional  liability  of  $5,- 
000,000,  the  deposits  are  guaranteed  by 
stockholders’  money  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  $20,000,000.  While  a reserve  fund  of 
25  per  cent,  of  net  deposits  is  required  by 
law',  the  bank,  as  further  precaution,  carries 
a large  part  of  its  loans  on  demand,  which 
are  convertible  into  cash  at  short  notice. 
On  the  last  call  of  the  Comptroller  these 
demand  loans  aggregated  $18,500,000. 

— I.  Tucker  Burr  has  been  elected  to  fill 
a vacancy  on  the  board  of  the  Common- 
wealth Trust  Company. 

— William  F.  Edlefson,  late  assistant 
cashier  of  the  Eliot  National  Bank,  has  be- 
come an  assistant  cashier  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston. 

— A convenient  “Chapter  Calendar”  list- 
ing the  business  of  the  last  and  next  month 
is  to  be  issued  regularly  hereafter  by  the 
Boston  chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Banking.  Robert  H.  Bean,  the  well- 
known  president  of  this  chapter,  states  it 
is  published,  first,  to  avoid  issuing  a lot  of 
individual  notices  of  meetings  to  be  held 
during  the  month;  second,  to  provide  a 
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Scientific 
Desk  Lighting 

The  scientific  lighting  of  desks  is  brought 
about  only  by  careful  attention  to  detail. 

As  a result  of  many  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience in  lighting  desks  of  every  descrip- 
tion, we  have  developed  standard  types  of 
reflectors  which,  with  slight  variations  to 
meet  individual  requirements,  will  per- 
fectly illuminate  any  style  of  desk. 

FRINK  Desk  Reflectors 

have  the  light  source  completely  screened  from  the  eyes  by  opaque  drawn  bronze 
frame  work,  and  the  annoying  glare  so  common  in  this  class  of  lighting  is  eliminated 
by  utilizing  the  heretofore  unused  principle  of  cross  reflection. 

Send  scale  drawings  of  desks  to  our  Engineering  Department  for  an  estimate  and 
plan. 

N.  W.  JOHMS-MJtNVILLE  CO. 

Solo  Soiling  Agents  for  Frink  Produotn 

Albany  Buffalo  Cleveland  Indianapolis  Louisville  New  Orleans  Philadelphia  Seattle 

Baltimore  Chicago  Dallas  Kansas  city  Milwaukee  New  York  Pittsburgh  St.  Louis 

Boston  Cincinnati  Detroit  Los  Angeles  Minneapolis  Omaha  San  Francisco  Syracuse 

For  Canada :-THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS- M AN  VILLK  CO.,  Ltd  (1064) 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver 


medium  through  which  every  chairman  may 
speak  directly  to  every  member  of  the 
chapter,  and  third,  to  present  in  a uniform 
dress  the  current  history  of  Boston  Chapter 
as  it  is  made  from  month  to  month. 

The  first  regular  issue  is  a well-arranged 
pamphlet. 

— Following  closely  upon  the  publication 
of  the  report  that  Edmund  Billings  and  in- 
terests connected  with  him  had  purchased 
control  of  the  stock  of  the  Paul  Revere 
Trust  Company,  comes  the  announcement 
of  a change  in  the  official  body  of  the  com- 
pany, as  follows:  Edmund  Billings,  presi- 
dent; J.  H.  Turnbull,  vice-president;  James 
Jackson,  vice-president,  and  Wallace  H. 
Pratt,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Turn- 
bull  has  been  an  official  in  the  Federal  Trust 
Company  for  a number  of  years;  Mr.  Jack- 
son  was  formerly  with  Lee,  Higginson  & 
Co.,  while  Mr.  Pratt  has  been  secretary'  of 
the  Paul  Revere  Trust  Company  since  its 
incorporation  and  previous  to  that  time  was 
with  the  United  States  Trust  Company. 

— With  the  ratification  of  the  stockhold- 
ers the  consolidation  of  the  Eliot  National 
Bank  with  the  National  Shawmut  Bank  is 
entirely  consummated. 

The  combination  serves  to  add  nearly 
$10,000,000  to  the  deposits  of  the  National 
Shawmut  Bank,  which  in  the  report  to  the 
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Comptroller  on  September  4 amounted  to 
$81, 702, 062.  The  deposits  of  the  Eliot  Na- 
tional Bank  under  that  call  were  $9,761,266, 
while  its  resources  on  that  date  reached 
$13,149,206.  The  Eliot  National  had  a paid- 
in  capital  of  $1,000,000,  a surplus  fund  of  «j 
like  figure  and  undivided  profits  of  $384,139. 
Harry  L.  Burrage,  president  of  the  Eliot 
National,  will  become  a vice-president  of 
the  National  Shawmut  Bank.  The  Eliot 
National  began  business  in  1853;  its  capital, 
originally  $300,000,  was  increased  to  $600,- 
000  in  1854,  and  to  $1,000,000  (the  amount 
at  the  time  of  the  consolidation)  in  1864. 
The  merger  of  these  institutions  now  makes 
the  National  Shawmut  Bank  the  largest 
bank  in  New  England  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country. 

— Waldo  F.  Glidden,  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  American  Trust  Company,  has  been 
elected  treasurer  to  succeed  J.  J.  Oldfield, 
who  died  last  December.  A newly-elected 
director  of  the  company  is  John  E.  Liggett, 
vice-president  of  the  State  Trust  Company 
of  Augusta,  Me.,  and  a director  of  the 
Maine  Central  Railroad. 


— As  mentioned  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
Bankers  Magazine  the  Paul  Revere  Trust 
Company  has  during  the  past  month 
moved  from  its  old  location  on  Washington 
street  to  a site  close  to  the  financial  district 
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KINGS  COUNTY  TRUST  COMPANY 

City  of  New  York,  Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  Over  $2,750,000 

OFFICERS 

JULIAN  D.  FAIRCHILD.  President  THOMAS  BLAKE,  Secretary 

JULIAN  P.  FAIRCHILD,  i WILLIAM  J.  WASON,  JR..  Ant  Seo'y 

SS.  /Vice-Presidents  J.  NORMAN  CARPENTER,  Trust  Offleer 


WILLIAM  HARKNESS, 
D.  W.  MCWILLIAMS, 


GEORGE  V.  BROWER.  Counsel 


E.  C.  BLUM 
WALTER  E.  BEDELL 
GEO.  V.  BROWER 
FREDERICK  L.  CRANFORD 
ROBERT  A.  DRTSDALE 
R08WELL  ELDRIDGE 
JULIAN  D.  FAIRCHILD 
JULIAN  P.  FAIRCHILD 


TRUSTEES 
JOSEPH  P.  GRACE 
WILLIAM  HARKNESS 
JOSEPH  HUBER 
H.  K.  KNAPP 
WHITMAN  W.  KENYON 
JOSEPH  LIEBMANN 
D.  W.  MCWILLIAMS 
JOHN  McNAMEE 


JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS  LLEWELLYN  A.  WRAY 

ACCOUNTS  INVITED.  INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


HENRY  A.  MEYER 
CHARLES  A.  O'DONOHUE 
CHARLES  B.  PERKINS 
DICK  S.  RAMSAY 
H.  B.  SCHARMANN 
OSWALD  W.  UHL 
JOHN  T.  UNDERWOOD 
W.  M.  VAN  ANDEN 


of  the  city,  at  No.  54  Devonshire  street. 
The  building  now  occupied  has  been  faced 
for  the  first  two  stories  with  Tennessee 
marble  and  a striking  entrance  has  been 
provided,  with  a medallion  of  Paul  Revere 
on  his  memorable  ride,  carved  in  marble 
over  the  doorway.  Inside  the  banking 


BUILDING  OCCUPIED  BY  PAUL  REVERE  TRUST 
CO.,  BOSTON 

rooms  the  counters  are  of  Formosa  marble 
w’ith  black  marble  base  and  mahogany  wood- 
work, with  plate  glass  screen.  The  furni- 
ture is  of  mahogany  of  special  design.  The 
electric  lighting  is  on  the  new  indirect 
system,  with  handsome  imported  alabaster 
fixtures.  A commodious  directors’  room, 
lockcr-room,  etc.,  have  been  provided  on 
the  second  floor.  Under  its  new  regime  it 


is  expected  that  the  Paul  Revere  Trust  Co. 
will  fill  a much  larger  place  than  hereto- 
fore in  the  business  life  of  the  city. 


PHILADELPHIA 

— Antoine  Bournonville  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  North- 
ern Liberties.  Joseph  Moore,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  has  become  vice-president 
of  the  County  Fire  Insurance  Company.  He 
takes  the  place  of  his  brother,  the  late  Al- 
fred Fitler  Moore,  whom  Mr.  Bournonville 
succeeds  in  the  directorate  of  the  bank. 

— Humbert  B.  Powell  has  been  elected 
to  the  directorate  of  the  German-American 
Title  and  Trust  Company  to  succeed  Sam- 
uel Biddle,  resigned. 

— Adding  $100,000  recently  to  surplus  ac- 
count, that  item  in  the  Market  Street  Na- 
tional Bank  now  is  $1,100,000. 

— An  unusual  distinction  was  attained 
the  past  month  by  Samuel  D.  Jordon,  cash- 
ier of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  through 
his  completing  fifty  years  of  service  with 
that  institution. 


— Edward  E.  Rhodes,  vice-president  of 
the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, has  been  elected  a director  in  the 
National  State  Bank,  Newark,  N.  J.,  to 
succeed  Clarence  H.  Bissell,  deceased. 

— On  the  completion  of  its  first  month’s 
business  on  November  1,  the  deposits  of 
the  Ventnor  City,  N.  J.,  National  Bank  ag^ 
gregated  $53,000. 

— R.  A.  J.  Hew  at,  vice-president  of  the 
North  Adams  Trust  Company  of  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  was  elected  president  of  the 
institution  recently  to  succeed  the  late  Col. 
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BANKS  contemplating  im- 
provements should  con- 
sult us  immediately,  thereby 
avoiding  errors  in  planning. 

We  plan,  design  ana  build  banks 
complete,  including  interior  <work, 
decorations  and  equipment 

Write  for  suggestions,  giv- 
ing us  an  idea  of  what  you 
have  in  mind. 


Bankers  Building  Bureau 

Bureau  of  factories  manufacturing  every  material  nec- 
essary to  complete  a modern  equipped  bank  building 
sold  direct  to  banks,  planned  and  built  complete,  using 
highest  grade  of  materials  at  a conservatively  economi- 
cal price. 

106  East  19th  Street  . . . New  York 


Frank  S.  Kichardson.  C.  H.  Cutting  was 
elected  to  take  Mr.  Hewat’s  place  as  vice- 
president. 

— There  has  been  a strong  banking  busi- 
ness organized  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  under 
the  title  of  the  Puritan  Trust  Company. 
Gilbert  Rogers  is  president  and  the  com- 
pletion of  its  first  month's  business  indi- 
cates healthy  progress. 

— A new  branch  of  the  Woonsocket  Trust 
Company,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  been 
opened  in  that  city. 

— At  a recent  meeting  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized Penn  Counties  Trust  Company, 
Allentown,  Pa.,  the  following  were  elected 
directors  to  serve  until  the  annual  meeting 
of  1914:  George  E.  Blakeslee,  Henry  W. 
Bloss,  William  F.  Brobst,  A.  J.  Buckley, 
Max  S.  Krdman,  John  Graeflin,  Charles  S. 
Geisinger,  Francis  J.  Gildner,  W.  J.  W. 
Groves,  Xathan  A.  Haas,  Charles  C.  Kaiser, 
Martin  E.  Kern,  Hon.  Ellsworth  G.  M. 
Kuhns,  John  H.  McDermott,  Joseph  S. 
Mack,  Harry  A.  Muschlitz,  Frank  L.  Phil- 
lips, Lawrence  H.  Rupp,  Henry  B.  Schadt, 
Harry  B.  Schall,  Oscar  H.  Trexler  and  L. 
H.  Yeager. 

Immediately  after  the  election  of  the 
directors  they  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
the  permanent  officers,  who  were  chosen  as 
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follows:  Lawrence  H.  Rupp,  president; 

Martin  E.  Kern,  first  vice-president; 
Charles  C.  Kaiser,  second  vice-president; 
Hon.  Claude  T.  Reno,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; and  Francis  G.  Lewis,  trust  officer. 

— One  of  the  strongest  trust  and  banking 
companies  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  is  the 
Newton  Trust  Company  of  Newton,  which 
reports  capital,  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  of  $47G,J40,  with  total  resources  of 
over  $3,000,000. 


— Succeeding  the  late  John  G.  Jennings, 
Robert  J.  Davidson,  vice-president  of  tne 
Columbia  National  Bank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  that 
institution.  Mr.  Davidson’s  selection  for 
this  important  position  comes  after  many 
years  of  experience  in  Pittsburgh  banking. 

— An  important  bank  change  has  taken 
place  in  Gloucester,  Mass.  The  Glouces- 
ter Safe  Deposit  Co.  has  purchased  the 
business  and  good  will  of  the  City  National 
Bank  of  that  city.  This  will  make  a bank- 
ing institution  with  deposits  of  $4,000,000. 
The  City  National  Bank  will  be  liquidated. 


— For  nearly  fifty  years  engaged  in 
banking  at  Springfield,  * Mass.,  Dustin  A. 
Folsom,  manager  of  the  Union  Trust 
Company  in  that  city,  has  resigned  in  order 
to  retire  from  active  business. 
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E.  6.  ALCORN 
President 


From  Bank  Clerk  to  Cashier 

Is  only  a step,  but  are  you  prepared  to  take  this  step  ? The  position  above  you  will  some  day  be 
vacant— perhaps  tomorrow.  Are  yon  competent  to  nil  it?  Efficiency,  not  lutt nence.  will  secure  you 
promotion  and  higher  salary.  OUR  HOME  STUDY  COURSE  IN  BANKING  will  prepare 
yon  for  the  cashiershlp  and  more  responsible  positions  in  the  bauk.  The  bank  clerk  who  takes  our 
Course  will  secure  more  knowledge  and  variety  of  experience  in  four  months  than  some  clerks 
acquire  in  years.  Experienced  bankers  lake  the  Course  for  the  purpose  of  broadening  their  knowl- 
edge of  modern  banking  methods.  To  them  it  suegesls  new  ideas,  any  one  of  which  may  prove 
worth  more  thau  the  entire  cost  of  the  Course.  Highly  endowed  by  lending  banker*. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  TODAY. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  BANKING,  130  McLene  Building,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


SOUTHERN  STATES 

— Following  is  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Development  and 
Education  in  the  South  Carolina  Bankers 
Association  as  outlined  by  Robert  I.  Wood- 
side,  chairman,  at  a meeting  held  in  Colum- 
bia recently: 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  bankers  to 
undertake  to  become  educators  of  the 
farmers,  but  it  is  their  purpose  to  em- 
phasize the  practical  educational  ideas  which 
are  already  in  force  throughout  this  coun- 
try. It  is  their  purpose  also  to  co-operate 
in  every  wav  possible  in  the  betterment  of 
agricultural  conditions  and  to  develop 
scientific  farm  management,  pointing  out 
the  superior  advantages  of  intensive  farm- 
ing and  the  proper  diversification  of  crops. 

The  American  Bankers’  Association  and 
practically  every  State  bankers’  association 
of  the  union  have  appointed  committees  on 
agricultural  development  and  education  and 
much  interest  and  enthusiasm  is  being 
manifested  in  this  connection.  These  com- 
mittees are  taking  up  the  work  in  their 
respective  States,  and  it  is  believed  that 
much  material  good  will  result.  Certainly 
there  is  a great  work  to  be  done. 

The  combined  efforts  in  encouraging  bet- 
ter farm  conditions  and  better  farming 
methods  will  mean  bigger  agricultural  pro- 
duction. and  with  this  comes  prosperity,  not 
only  to  the  farmer  but  to  business  generally. 
It  is  a fact  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  being  educated  to 
become  consumers  while  10  per  cent,  are 
being  educated  as  producers.  A realiza- 
tion of  what  this  will  result  in  is  what 
makes  the  bankers’  associations  throughout 
the  country  take  up  this  important  question. 

— At  ail  estimated  cost  of  $250,000,  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  is  erecting  what  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  modern  banking  homes  in  the 
South. 

— On  November  9,  Group  5 of  the  Vir- 
ginia Bankers’  Association,  composed  of  a 
hundred  Southwest  Virginia  banks,  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Bristol.  A business  ses- 
sion was  held  in  the  afternoon,  and  another 
in  the  evening,  followed  bv  the  annual 
banquet,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  these 


Chauf  ear’s  Complete  Outfit  Sacrificed 

Consisting  elogant  mink  fur  llncrl  coat, 
Persian  lamb  collar.  $35;  pair  of  elegant 
bear  robes.  $15  each;  raccoon  cap,  $5:  pair 
of  fur  gloves.  $?:  pair  of  goggles,  50  cents; 
one  pair  leather  leggings.  $3.50.  W*ll  sell 
separately  or  the  lot;  all  new,  never  worn. 
Original  price.  $225. 

G.  CHASE.  118  East  28tli  St..  New  York 


officers  tVere  elected:  J.  B.  Perry,  cashier 
of  the  Floyd  County  Bank,  Floyd,  Va., 
chairman;  C.  W.  Beerbower,  auditor  of  the 
National  Exchange  Bank  of  Roanoke,  re- 
elected secretary- treasurer. 

— There  is  to  he  another  large  hank 
building  erected  at  Savannah,  Ga.  The 
Peoples  Bank  of  that  city  is  soon  to  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a modern  home. 


NEW  BANK  AND  OFFICE  BUILDING  IN  COURSE  OF 

CONSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  CITIZENS  NATIONAL 
BANK,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

— Above  is  an  illustration  of  the  fine  new 
bank  and  office  building  now  under  con- 
struction for  the  Citizens  National  Bank, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Under  the  careful  and  able  management 
of  Joseph  G.  Brown,  its  president,  the 
Citizens  National  Bank  has  grown  to  he  one 
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IMPORTANT 

Bankers  contemplating  making  changes  in  Banking  Rooms,  send  fora 
copy  of  article  entitled 

“ Scientific  Arrangement  and  Furnishing  of  Offices" 

which  will  be  forwarded  gratis  upon  request. 

THOMAS  BRUCE  BOYD,  BBS BBS  286  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Madison  Square  6681 
REFERENCE** 

Do  not  judge  a man's  ability  by  what  lie  saya— but  wliat  hr  has  done  Tor  others 


BANKERS  TRUST  CO.,  New  York. 
GUARANTY  TRUST  CO.,  New  York. 
AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  NATIONAL 
BANK.  New  York. 

FOURTH  NATIONAL  BANK.  New  York. 
FIFTH  NATIONAL  BANK.  New  York. 
MARINE  NATIONAL  BANK.  Buffalo. 


WHITNEY  CENTRAL  NATIONAL  BANK. 
New  Orleans. 

ESSEX  COUNTY  NATIONAL  BANK, 
Newark. 

FIRE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 

SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK,  Boston. 


MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA. 


of  the  notably  strong  and  successful  banks 
in  the  country,  and  its  new  building  is  a 
fitting  evidence  of  deserved  prosperity. 

— In  his  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  August  31,  1912,  which  only  recently 
was  transmitted  to  the  Governor,  B.  L. 
Gill,  Commissioner  of  Insurance  and  Bank- 
ing in  the  State  of  Texas,  recommends  an 
increase  of  commissioner's  salaries,  stopping 
overdrafts  and  abolishing  private  hanks. 

— In  a statement  from  Richmond,  Va., 
there  comes  the  information  that  another 
trust  company  is  in  process  of  organization 
in  that  city,  with  a capital  and.  surplus  of 


NEW  HOME  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL 
BANK,  RAIJSIGH,  N.  C. 


$1,000,000  each.  W.  M.  Habliston,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Richmond,  it  is  intimated, 
will  guide  the  affairs  of  the  new  institution 
as  president.  The  title  which  the  company 
will  bear  has  not  yet  been  announced,  but 
the  date  of  its  opening  is  given  as  Febru- 
ary. Mr.  Habliston  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  plans  for  the  formation  of  the 
new  trust  company  have  not  yet  been  en- 
tirely completed,  * and  that,  pending  the 
consummation  of  the  details,  he  prefers  to 
make  no  statement  for  publication. 

— In  the  September  number  of  the 
Bankers  Directory,  published  hv  The  Bank- 
ers Publishing  Company,  in  the  report  of 
the  Atlantic  National  Bank,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  the  “Cash  and  Due  from  Banks”  item, 
from  the  printed  “Condensed  Statement  of 
Condition  at  the  Close  of  Business,  April 
18,  1912,”  was  erroneously  listed  as  $514,- 
824.67  instead  of  $1,514,824.67. 

To  correct  this  mistake  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, which,  needless  to  say,  was  not  only 
unintentional  hut  is  deeply  regretted,  we 
print  herewith  the  last  statement  of  Sep- 
tember 4,  showing  the  condition  of  the 
hank  at  present: 


Resources. 

Loans  and  discounts  $4. 280. 3f  0.75 

Overdrafts  1.260.57 

Banking  house,  furniture  and 

fixtures  249.647.47 

U.  S.  bonds  417,000.00 

County  and  city  bonds  346.S06.il 

Cash  and  due  from  other  hanks.  1,606,730.02 


Total  $6.901. 7&3. 92 

Liabilities. 

Capital  stock  paid  in  $350,000.00 

Surplus  500,000.00 

Undivided  profits  233,214.97 

Circulation  350, 000. 0o 

Deposits  6,203,038.95 

Bills  payable  250.000.00 

Bond  account  15,500.00 


Total  _$6, 901, 753.92 
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— In  Lexington,  Ky.,  the  Fayette  Na- 
tional Bank  is  planning  to  construct  a 
fifteen-story  bank  and  office  building. 

— Richmond’s  (Va.)  newest  financial  in- 
stitution, the  Richmond  Trust  and  Savings 
Company,  opened  for  business  Novemner 
1 with  a capitalization  of  $1,000,000.  This 
is  the  bank  which  was  organized  bv  John 
Skelton  Williams,  who  is  the  president.  The 
other  officers  are:  James  G.  Tinsley,  first 
vice-president;  E.  L.  Bemiss,  second  vice- 
president;  R.  J.  Willingham,  Jr.,  assistant 
secretary  and  assistant  treasurer.  The  stock 
offering  was  largely  oversubscribed. 


! 

i 


ATLANTIC  TRUST  AND  BANKING  COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


— Herewith  is  a view  of  the  new7  building 
being  erected  for  the  branch  of  the  Citizens 
and  Southern  Bank  at  Augusta,  Ga.  This 


CITIZENS  AND  SOUTHERN  BANK,  AUOUSTA,  GA. 


institution,  whose  main  office  is  in  Savan- 
nah, has  a reputation  as  one  of  the  soundest 
banks  in  the  South. 

— To  take  care  of  its  rapidly  increas- 
ing business,  the  Peoples  Bank,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  are  enlarging  its  fine  banking 
room. 

— An  amendment  to  its  charter  has  been 
filed  by  the  Continental  Trust  Company, 
Waco,  Texas,  changing  its  name  to  the 
Cattleman’s  Trust  Company  and  its  loca- 
tion to  Forth  Worth. 


WESTERN  STATES 

CHICAGO 


— It  is  understood  that  directors  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Chicago  have  informally 
discussed  increasing  the  capital  stock  of  the 
bank  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000.  It  is 
planned  to  offer  the  stock  to  shareholders 
at  200.  The  increase  in  capital  wTill  be 
thirty  three  and  one-third  per  cent. 


— Th?  Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois 
has  issued  a pamphlet  showing  the  enor- 
mous growth  made  by  Chicago  banks  in  the 
past  sixteen  years.  The  expansion  since 
1890  has  been*  steady.  The  growth  of  de- 
posits of  the  national  banks  is  very  large, 
but  is  even  more  pronounced  in  the  State 
institutions. 
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Union  National  Hank 

CAPITAL  $1,600,000.00  (tlmlanb.  «.  SURToowo™o°F,TS 

GEO.  H.  WORTHINGTON,  Pr#»id#nt 
E.  R.  FANCHER,  Vic*- President 

G.  A.  COULTON,  CashUr  W.  C.  SAUNDERS,  Aaat.  Caahlar 

W.  E.  WARD,  Asst.  Cashier  E.  E.  CRE8WELL,  Asst.  Cashier 

Since  1884  we  have  responded  to  the  needs  of  a constantly  increasing 
number  of  customers.  We  aim  to  dispatch  business  promptly.  Our  facil- 
ities are  offered  to  those  who,  appreciating  good  service,  will  maintain 
adequate  balances. 


— Joseph  I.  Cooper  was  recently  elected 
cashier  of  the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  succeeding  Bertram  M.  Chattell,  who 
died  recently. 

In  the  sixteen  years  under  review  the  de- 
posits in  national  banks  of  the  city  have 
increased  from  $120,187,765  to  $187,757,762, 
a gain  of  $367,569,997,  or  305  per  cent.  The 
State  banks  have  added  largely  to  their 
deposits,  bringing  the  total  from  $80,- 
843,075  to  $519,956,261,  a gain  of  $139,- 
113,186,  or  543  per  cent.  The  combined  fig- 
ures show  a gain  from  $201,030,840  to  $1,- 
007,714,023,  or  slightly  over  400  per  cent. 

— Official  recognition  of  faithful  service 
was  extended  to  two  of  the  employes  of 
the  Merchants  I<onn  and  Trust  Company 
at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  on  November  6.  John  J.  Geddes 
was  elected  an  assistant  cashier  and  A. 
Leonard  Johnson,  assistant  secretary.  Both 
of  these  men  have  been  connected  with  the 
bank  for  a good  many  years  and  well  de- 
serve their  promotion.  The  Merchants’  Ix>an 
and  Trust  Company  is  the  oldest  bank  in 
Chicago,  and  its  present  position  is  a strong 
one,  as  proved  by  its  last  statement  here- 
with: 


Resources. 

Loans  and  discounts  $33,013,791 

Bonds  and  mortgages  10, 527, ">40 

Due  from  banks  and 

bankers  $15,603,31." 

Cash  and  checks  for 

clearing  house 9, 678, 030-25, 281, 345 


Liabilities. 


$6S.822,67G 


Capital  stock  $3,000,000 

Surplus  fund  61, 000,000 

Undivided  profits  649, .802 

Reserved  for  accrued  interest  and 

taxes  115.16" 

Deposits  59.057,711 


$68,822,670 

— Excellent  work  along  educational  lines 
is  being  done  by  Chicago  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  outline  of  its  activities  for 


the  past  three  months,  furnished  by  Thomas 
J.  Nugent. 

The  policy  followed  this  year  is  to  give 
specific  instruction  in  commercial  and  bank- 
ing law,  rhetoric  and  composition,  and 
effective  speaking  through  class  room  in- 
struction and  professional  teachers;  and 
general  knowledge  upon  current  topics 
through  lectures  and  addresses  by  promi- 
nent speakers  and  leaders.  Following  the 
policy  outlined,  the  commercial  and  banking 
law  class  has  been  organized  under  the 
direction  of  James  I.  Ennis,  LL.B.,  a law 
lecturer  of  known  merit,  approximately 
three  hundred  enrolling  for  the  course.  That 
portion  of  the  law  pertaining  particularly 
to  banking  will  be  covered.  The  rhetoric 
and  composition  class,  with  Professor 
Halsey  Matteson  as  instructor,  enrolled  two 
hundred  and  fiftv  members.  The  effective 
speaking  class,  aiming  to  give  practical  ex- 
perience to  each  member,  has  been  organized 
under  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  Pro- 
fessor Kline.  This  gives  three  classes  a week 
and  a splendid  opportunity  to  acquire  val- 
uable knowledge.  Thus  far  this  year  the 
following  addresses  have  been  made  before 
the  chapter  at  the  general  meetings:  Mal- 
colm MacDowell  of 'the  Central  Trust  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  opened  tJie  season  with  a 
talk  full  of  some  good  sound  practical 
hints  and  advice  toward  success;  Walter  D. 
Moody,  managing  director  of  the  Chicago 
Plan  Association,  on  October  8 spoke  on 
“Chicago  Beautiful,”  the  plans  and  pros- 
pects of  the  association  and  the  wonderful 
and  enchanting  future  of  the  city;  Captain 
P.  D.  O'Brien  of  the  local  detective  force 
on  the  following  meeting  night  told  of  the 
methods,  haunts  and  capture  of  criminals 
and  related  some  entertaining  experiences; 
on  November  12  Foster  S.  Nims  of  the 
Western  Bank  Note  Company  in  an  un- 
usually inspiring  and  interesting  address 
spoke  on  a few  elements  of  success.  He 
urged  good  books  and  stated  that  not  only 
was  energy  and  capability  necessary  for 
success,  but  enthusiasm  must  also  be  in- 
cluded and  that  the  higher  up  a man  rose 
through  bluff  the  harder  would  be  his  inevi- 
table fall. 
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Surplus  and  Profits  - $1,593,000.00 


ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED 
Correspondence  Invited  Collections  a Specialty 


Dances,  smokers,  stags  and  other  forms  — Consolidation  of  the  National  German 

of  light  amusement  supply  the  necessary  American  Bank  with  the  Merchants  Na- 
elements  of  relaxation  and  sociability.  tional  Bank  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was  con-. 

The  greatest  evidence,  however,  of  the  summated  at  a meeting  of  the  board  of 

results  obtained  by  the  institute  is  demon-  directors,  November  27.  The  title  of  the 
strated  by  the  efficiency  with  which  the  merged  banks  will  be  the  Merchants  Na- 

business  and  detail  of  the  organization  is  tional  Bank,  and  business  will  be  carried 
conducted.  on  in  the  building  heretofore  occupied  by 

That  the  institute  is  performing  a meri-  the  National  German  American  Bank, 
torious  mission  and  exerting  a great  in-  The  new  officers  are:  Chairman  of  the 
fluence  on  the  future  of  banking  in  this  board,  George  H.  Prince;  president,  Donald 

country  is  evident  and  is  hoped  that  the  S.  Culver;  vice-presidents,  F.  Weyerhaeuser, 
banks  and  bank  officers  will  continue  to  R.  C.  Lilly,  H.  Von  der  Wever;  cashier,  M. 
lend  their  best  support  to  the  furtherance  Roy  Knauft;  assistant  cashiers,  H.  Van 

of  its  aims  and  object.  Vleck,  Gustav  C.  Zenzius,  and  J.  O.  Oace. 

The  twenty-six  directors  represent  large 
and  varied  interests  and  great  wealth. 

Since  the  merger  the  Merchants  Na- 

MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ST.  PAUL  tional  Bank  has  #2.000,000  capital,  $2,- 

000,000  surplus,  and  over  $20,000,000  de- 

— Upon  his  return  from  Montana  re-  Posits,  making  it  rank  among  the  largest 
centlv,  F.  E.  Anderson,  a representative  of  banks  of  the  Twin  Cities, 
large  banking  interests  in  Minneapolis,  said 

that  the  possibilities  for  wealth  in  that  —A  banking  commission  to  pass  on  all 
State  were  stupendous.  applications  for  bank  charters  is  proposed 

by  Kelsey  S.  Chase,  State  Superintendent  of 

—Thomas  B.  Jannev,  second  vice-presi-  Banks  of  Minnesota,  and  will  form  the 
dent  of  the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Sav-  basis  of  a communication  to  the  State 

ir.gs  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  was  elected  Legislature.  “There  are  enough  banks  in 

president  of  the  institution  recently  to  Minnesota  now,”  says  Mr.  Chase,  “and  in 
succeed  the  late  John  De  Laittre.  \V.  G. 

Northrop  was  elected  to  replace  Mr.  Jan-  ■■  ■ — — — — . = 

nev  as  vice-president.  The  presidency  was 
offered  to  O.  C.  Wyman,  first  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  but  he  declined  because 
of  pressure  of  business. 

— \ t a recent  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
the  Second  National  Bank,  St.  Paul,  William 
B.  Dean  was  elected  president  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  bv  the  death  of  George  C. 

Power,  and  Louis  W.  Hill  was  named 
vice-n resident,  to  succeed  Mr.  Dean.  C. 

H.  Buckley  end  Edwin  Mott  retain  their 
positions  of  cashier  and  assistant  cashier, 
resnectively. 

The  board  of  directors  was  reduced  in 
number  from  nine  to  five.  The  new  direc- 
torate will  comprise:  James  J.  Hill,  Louis 
W.  Hill,  William  B.  Dean,  John  J.  Toomey 
and  Charles  H.  Buckley. 
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TT7  intelligent 
IF  handling  of 
items  and  low  rates 
appeal  to  you  send 
us  your  BUFFALO 
BUSINESS 


Capital  - 
Surplus  and  Profits 
Deposits 


$300,000.00 
457,000.00 
6, 290,000.00 


A.  D.  BISS  ELL.  Pruidtnt 

C.  E.  HUNTLEY.  Vice- Pruidmt 
E.  J.  NEWELL,  CathUr 

HOWARD  BIH8 ELL.  AuL  Cathimr 
C.  G.  FELL.  AUt  CathUr 


*'A  STRONG,  LIVE,  PROGRES 
SIVE  INSTITUTION  , OFFER- 
ING A SERVICE  WHICH 
MEETS  EVERY  LEGIT1 
MATE  REQUIREMENT.” 

Capital , 

$2,000,000.00  3 

Surplus, 

$ 1 ,000,000.00 
Resources, 
$20,000,000.00 


W.  M.  HABLISTON. 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 

JOHN  B.  PURCELL.  Pre»ident. 
JNO.  M.  MILLER.  Jr..  Vic«-Pre«. 
W.  M.  ADDISON.  Cathier 
C.  R.  BURNETT.  A«t.  Cashier 
W.  P.  SHELTON,  Asst.  Cashier 
ALEX.  F.RYLAND.  Asst.  Cashier. 
J.  C.  JOPLIN.  Asst.  Cashier. 

0.  S.  MORTON.  Asst.  Cashier. 
JOHN  TYLER.  Asst.  Cashier. 

W.  H.  SLAUGHTER,  Asst.  Cashier. 


been  taken  by  the  directory  board  of  the 
bank,  but  it  is  practically  determined  that 
the  increase  will  be  put  through. 

The  increase  is  a result  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  business  of  the  bank.  During 
the  last  year,  the  deposits,  which  are  now7 
nearly  $6,500,000,  have  increased  more  than 
$1,000,000. 

— The  controlling  interest  in  the  German 
Savings  Bank  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  has  been 
secured  by  John  A.  Cavanagh  and  other 
interests  with  which  he  is  associated.  J.  H. 
Hogan,  cashier  of  the  bank,  is  one  of  the 
principals  acting  with  Mr.  Cavanagh.  The 
bank  has  a capital  of  $100,000.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Cavanagh  will  be  elected 
president  of  the  institution  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  January.  The  present  head  of 
the  bank,  Jesse  O.  Wells,  has  served  in  the 
presidency  since  April,  1911.  He  is  a son 
of  former  President  L.  J.  Wells.  The  ac- 
quisition of  a site  for  the  erection  of  a new 
building  for  the  institution  is  under  consid- 
eration. 

— On  a tour  of  the  United  States.  J.  C. 
Isdahl.  managing  director  of  the  Bergen 
Kreditbank,  Bergen,  one  of  the  oldest  bank- 
ing institutions  in  Norway,  has  been  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  recently  on  a visit,  accompa- 
nied by  his  son,  J.  C.  Isdahl,  Jr.,  who  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Chase  National  Bank,  of 
New  York  City,  and  who  made  the 
Lumbermens  National  Bank  his  headquar- 
ters in  Portland.  The  Northwest  has 
proved  very  interesting  to  the  bankers,  the 
lumbering  business  being  a (Subject  of 
special  study,  inasmuch  as  extensive  lum- 
bering is  done  in  Norway. 

— A charter  has  been  issued  hv  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  the  Hideout 
Smith  National  Bank  of  Oroville,  Cal., 
capital  $300,000,  to  succeed  the  commercial 
department  of  the  State  Bank  of  Rideout, 
Smith  & Co. 

— A meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  held  October  23,  1912,  elected 


Charles  Ellsworth  Schaff,  president  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Railroad,  a di- 
rector, to  fill  the  vacancy  created  last  April 
by  the  death  of  Charles  Clark,  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Schaff  was  born  in  Licking  County, 
Ohio,  and  has  been  a railroad  man  all  his 
life,  commencing  his  career  as  water  boy 
for  a section  gang  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  lines 
at  fifty  cents  a day.  He  has  been  succes- 
sively general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
lines,  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral lines  west  of  Buffalo  and  president  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Railroad. 

— Springfield,  Mo.,  has  a new  financial 
institution  called  the  Woodruff  Trust  Com- 
pany. The  incorporators  of  the  Woodruff 
Trust  Company  are:  William  L.  Garrett, 
Frank  E.  Miller,  Lewis  Luster,  Roy  Cox 
and  John  T.  Woodruff,  these  men  also 
forming  the  directorate  of  the  company, 
which  has  an  authorized  capitalization  of 
$200,000,  with  $100,000  of  that  amount 
subscribed  and  paid  up.  It  is  planned  to 
erect  a modern  building  shortly. 

— On  November  1 the  First  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Portland,  Oregon,  opened  for  busi- 
ness in  its  modern  quarters  at  the  corner 
of  Third  and  Washington  streets. 

The  offices  have  been  splendidly  equipped 
by  the  Oregon  Cabinet  and  Fixture  Com- 
pany in  a harmonious  combination  of  metal, 
marble  and  mahogany,  with  heavy  velvet 
carpets  covering  the  entire  space.  The 
nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  is 
that  of  investment  banking  and  regular 
trust  business. 

In  addition  the  company  will  act  as  ex- 
ecutor, administrator,  guardian  and  trustee, 
certify  bond  issues,  conduct  a real  estate 
department,  insurance  department,  legal  de- 
partment, financial  department,  audit  de- 
partment, handle  rents,  leases  and  furnish 
every  class  of  safe  investment. 

Its  president  is  H.  N.  Tinker;  treasurer. 
J.  M.  Hawkins:  secretary  and  Teal  estate 
officer,  R.  N.  Tufford;  assistant  secretary, 
Joseph  H.  Ferguson,  and  Z.  W.  Commr 
ford,  manager  of  the  insurance  department. 
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— When  asked,  recently,  to  express  his 
ideas  regarding  what  good  the  Investment 
Bankers’  Association  can  accomplish  in  the 
way  of  safeguarding  securities,  Herbert 
Witherspoon,  vice-president  of  the  Spo- 
kane and  Eastern  Trust  Company,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  one  of  the  strongest  institutions  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  said: 

“One  of  the  most  important  and  far  reach- 
ing objects  of  the  Investment  Bankers'  As- 
sociation of  America  is  the  safeguarding 
of  securities  offered  to  the  investing  public. 
With  its  high  ideals  as  expressed  in  its  con- 
stitution, the  association  can  only  produce 
greater  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  in- 
vestors, and  through  organization  and  con- 
centrated effort  can  secure  more  rigid  laws 
regulating  the  issuance  of  bonds  and  pre- 
ferred stocks  that  are  now  coming  into 
favor  by  reason  of  the  higher  rate  of  In- 
come they  bear. 

“The  security  of  corporation  bonds  is 
usually  evidenced  by  a mortgage  or  deed  of 
trust  to  a large  responsible  trust  company, 
officered  by  men  of  high  ideals  who  recog- 
nize and  assume  the  moral  responsibility  of 
deciding  whether  an  issue  of  bonds  to  which 
their  company’s  name  Is  to  be  attached,  as 
trustee,  is  created  for  a legitimate  purpose 
and  is  a reasonably  safe  investment  or  one 
that  is  created  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  an  unsuspecting  investor  from 
his  money.  The  incorporation  of  companies 
with  assets  of  questionable  value  is  now 
permitted  through  the  lax  laws  of  many 
states. 

“In  my  opinion  the  best  safeguard  that 
can  be  provided  is  a commission  within  each 
state  which  will  approve  the  amount  of 
securities,  including  both  stocks  and  bonds 
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that  may  be  issued  by  any  corporation  oper- 
ating under  State  charter  or  a federal  com- 
mission operating  under  a federal  law  to 
control  the  amount  of  securities  which  may 
be  Issued  by  corporations  doing  purely  an 
interstate  business.  (This  contemplates  a 
federal  charter  for  corporations  doing  an 
interstate  business.) 

“The  Investment  Bankers'  Association  can 
and  will  be  of  great  and  lasting  economic 
good  to  the  investing  public  by  securing  the 
passage  of  laws  prohibiting  the  issuance 
of  securities  of  doubtful  value  as  well  as 
standardizing  municipal  and  public  service 
bonds. 

“The  present  time  may  not  be  propitious 
for  such  radical  legislation  but  I believe 
ultimately  such  laws  will  be  approved  by 
the  investment  bankers,  the  corporations 
and  the  investing  public.  Such  supervision 
will  assure  a vast  increase  in  the  number  of 
small  investors  and  give  us  the  same  repu- 
tation for  saving  and  thrift  that  France. 
Germany,  and  Holland  enjoy  to-day.” 

— At  the  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Bankers’ 
Association,  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  newly  elected  president, 
J.  L.  McCulloch  of  Marion,  Enrl  S.  Gw  in 
of  New'  Albany,  the  retiring  president,  was 
given  a new  honor  by  being  made  a mem- 
ber-at-large of  the  council  of  administra- 
tion. 

— Succeeding  Ben  E.  W.  Ruler,  w’ho  ha< 
been  president  of  the  West  St.  Louis  Trust 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1906,  Conway  Elder  of  that  city  wras 
recently  elected  president. 

Mr.  Elder  has  been  a director,  vice- 
president  and  counsel  of  the  company  for 
some  time  past  and  has  had  a w’ide  trust  com- 
pany experience  in  St.  Louis,  having  been 
connected  with  the  Lincoln  Trust  Com- 
pany, the  Missouri-Lincoln  Trust  Company 
and  Lincoln  Trust  and  Title  Company  in 
various  capacities,  including  those  of  attor- 
ney and  trust  officer.  He  resigned  his  po- 
sition with  the  latter  company  in  1908  to 
enter  upon  the  general  practice  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Elder  will  assume  his  new  duties  at 
once  in  connection  woth  his  law  practice, 
and  will  at  the  same  time  continue  to  act 
as  counsel  for  the  company.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-one  years  he  bears  the  distinction 
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of  being  the  youngest  bank  and  trust  com- 
pany president  in  the  city. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  Jacob  Maurer, 
first  \ ice-president ; William  Gilker,  second 
\ ice-president;  Gustav  Petzold,  third  vice- 
president,  and  A.  F.  Launian,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

A new  banking  Iwine  will  soon  be  erect- 
ed by  the  Boone  County  National  Bank, 
Columbia,  Mo.  The  Boone  County  National 
Bank  is  the  oldest  national  bank  in  Mis- 
souri, having  received  its  charter  before 
any  bank  in  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City,  and 
its  president,  R.  B.  Price,  is  the  oldest 
banker,  in  point  of  continuous  service,  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  having  occupied  the 
position  of  cashier  or  president  since  1858. 

--Sacramento’s,  Cal.,  oldest  bank,  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  D.  O.  Mills  & Company,  re- 
cently opened  for  business  in  its  fine  new 
modern  home  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and 
J streets. 

— At  a recent  meeting,  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Carson  Valiev  Bank,  Carson 
City,  Nevada,  and  the  First  National  Bank, 
Winnemueca,  Nevada,  were  changed  and 
added  to  as  follows:  George  Wingfield  was 
elected  president  and  a director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Winnemueca  and  A.  D. 
Dern,  assistant  cashier.  The  board  of  direc- 
tors was  increased  from  five  to  seven  share- 
holders by  the  addition  of  J.  G.  Taylor  of 
Lovelock,  Nevada,  and  G.  E.  Stall  of  Win- 
nemucea. 

Mr.  Wingfield  was  also  elected  a director 
and  president  of  the  Carson  Valley  Bank. 
The  recent  statements  of  these  two  institu- 
tions show  each  to  be  in  a healthy  financial 
condition. 

— At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Arizona 
Bankers’  Association,  held  at  Tucson,  these 
officers  were  elected:  Emil  Ganz,  president 
National  Bank  of  Arizona,  president;  Al- 
bert Steinfeld,  president  of  the  Consolidated 
National  Bank  of  Tucson,  first  vice- 


president; Mayor  Lloyd  B.  Christy,  cashier 
Valley  Bank,  Phoenix,  treasurer,  (re- 
elected); Morris  Goldwater,  mayor  of 
Prescott  and  president  of  the  Commercial 
Trust  Company  of  that  city,  secretary,  (re- 
election). 


— At  Columbus,  O.,  the  new  First  Na- 
tional Bank  reports  a good  showing  in  the 
earnings  on  its  shares.  Its  stockholders 
have  just  received  checks  for  their  regular 
semi-annual  dividend  of  five  per  cent.,  to- 
gether with  an  extra  payment  of  five  per 
cent,  making  the  fourth  consecutive  dividend 
of  this  amount.  This  is  the  thirty-fifth 

semi-annual  dividend  of  the  institution  and 
the  second  extra  dividend  of  five  per  cent, 
this  year,  the  other  one  having  been  paid 
in  May,  making  a return  of  twenty  per 
cent,  on  the  shares  of  the  bank  during  the 
present  year.  The  total  of  dividends  paid 
out  to  its  stockholders  by  the  bank  since 
its  organization  totals  $804,000,  leaving  a 
surplus  and  undivided  profit  account  of 
$400,000. 


— Two  additional  vice-presidents  were 
elected  recently  by  the  directors  of  the  Old 
Detroit,  National  Bank,  Detroit,  Mich. 

John  Ballantyne,  manager  of  the  bank’s 
credit  department  for  two  years,  and 
Charles  A.  Dean  were  selected  for  the  po- 
sitions. 

As  manager  of  the  credit  department,  in 
which  work  he  will  for  th?  present  continue, 
Mr.  Ballantyne  has  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  industrial,  mercantile  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  city.  He  entered  the  bank- 
ing business  in  Great  Britain  and  before 
joining  the  Old  Detroit  National  Bank  was 
manager  of  the  Detroit  branch  of  the  Wil- 
bur Mercantile  agency  and  still  earlier  was 
connected  with  R.  G.  Dun  & Co. 

Charles  A.  Dean  has  been  a director  of 
the  Old  Detroit  National  for  many  years. 
He  is  president  of  the  Pittmans  & Dean 
Co.,  vice-president  of  the  Detroit  Savings 
Bank  and  a director  of  the  Highland  Park 
State  Bank. 
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Announcement 


The  year  1913  will  mark  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  National  Banking 
System. 

To  fittingly  commemorate  this 

Semi-Centennial 

of  the 

National  Banks 

'T'HE  BANKERS  MAGAZINE  will,  early  next 
year,  issue  a special  number  devoted  to  the 
origin,  progress  and  present  position  of  the 
National  Banks  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLES  will  be  contributed  by  statesmen, 
bankers  and  financial  authorities.  The  de- 
velopment of  every  phase  of  National  Banking 
will  be  covered. 

STATE  Banks,  Savings  Banks  and  Trust  Com- 
panies will  also  be  included  in  this  summary, 
making  it  a valuable  epitome  of  the 

Progress  of  Banking 
in  the  United  States 

Further  details  regarding  this  very  important 
special  issue  will  be  given  in  later  issues  of  the 
Bankers  Magazine 
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CANADIAN  NOTES 

— A branch  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has 
been  opened  at  Lachine,  P.  Q.,  with  G.  S. 
A.  Oliver  in  charge. 

— H.  B.  Walker,  manager  of  the  Can- 
adian Bank  of  Commerce,  Montreal,  has 
been  elected  a member  of  the  council  in 
the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  succeeding 
James  Elmsly,  resigned. 

— At  Windsor,  Ont.,  the  Bank  of  Mon- 
treal has  opened  a branch  under  the  man- 
agement of  F.  W.  B.  Moore. 

— Announcement  has  just  been  made  by 
the  Bank  of  British  North  America  that 
James  Anderson  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  branches  in  succession  to  H.  B. 
Mackenzie  recently  appointed  general  man- 
ager. 

— A group  of  Canadian  financiers  have 
taken  an  option  on  the  majority  of  stock 
in  La  Banque  Internationale.  The  price 
offered  is  six  dollars  per  ten-dollar  share. 
All  French  shareholders  have  been  offered 
this  for  their  holdings,  but  only  twenty-six 
thousand  shares  have  accepted.  The  bal- 
ance under  option  in  Canada  makes  up 
control. 

The  plan  is  to  change  completely  the  di- 
reetorate  of  the  company.  Their  entire 
holdings  will  be  bought  and  they  will  prob- 
ably retire  from  the  board.  The  bank  will 
be  made  English  and  the  control  kept  in 
Canada. 

— President  John  Galt,  of  the  Union 
Bank  of  Canada,  presides  over  an  institu- 
tion with  two  hundred  and  sixty  branches 
in  the  Dominion,  extending  from  Halifax 
to  Prince  Rupert,  and  offering  excellent 
facilities  for  the  transaction  of  every  de- 
scription of  banking  business.  It  has  cor- 
respondents in  all  cities  of  importance 
throughout  Canada,  the  United  States,  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  the  British  Colo- 
nies. 


— Application  will  be  made  to  the  Do- 
minion Parliament  for  permission  to  incor- 
porate the  Bankers  Trust  Company  with 
power  to  take  over  the  business  of  the 
Bankers  Trust  Corporation,  which  was  in- 
corporated under  the  statutes  of  British 
Columbia.  The  head  office  of  the  Bankers 
Trust  Corporation  is  in  Victoria. 

— After  forty-three  years’  service  with 
the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  H. 
Stikeman  retired  from  the  general  man- 
agership of  that  bank  on  the  last  day  of 
October.  H.  B.  Mackenzie,  superintendent 
of  branches  at  Montreal,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager. 

— A branch  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  has  been  opened  at  Vulcan,  Al- 
berta, under  the  temporary  management  of 
A.  H.  Andrews. 

— Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Toronto  have 
declared  a bonus  of  one  per  cent,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of 
two  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  for  the 
current  quarter.  This  will  make  a total 
disbursement  to  stockholders  of  twelve  per 
cent,  for  the  year.  This  has  apparently 
been  a prosperous  year  for  Canadian  banks, 
the  Bank  of  Toronto  being  the  third  to  an- 
nounce a bonus.  The  Bank  of  Montreal  and 
the  Commerce  have  both  paid  a bonus  at 
the  same  rate. 

— At  the  dedication  of  the  new  Canadian 
branch  of  the  Commerce  Bank  Building  at 
Winnipeg,  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  the  presi- 
dent, said:  “There  is  ample  British  capital 
for  legitimate  investment  in  Canada.  That 
there  has  been  curtailment  in  volume  of 
English  money  does  not  mean  an  impaired 
Canadian  credit.  Credit  of  Canadian  mu- 
nicipalities is  excellent.  They  have  been 
getting  loans  at  exceptionally  low  interest, 
and  have  thrown  so  large  a volume  of  se- 
curities on  the  British  market  that  the 
inevitable  was  bound  to  happen.  I appre- 
hend that  Canadian  cities  and  towns  will 
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have  to  pay  higher  interest  in  future,  but 
there  will  be  abundant  money  for  legiti- 
mate needs.” 

— Moncton,  N.  B.,  is  to  have  another 
bank.  A branch  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  is  to  be  opened  there  shortly. 

— There  is  no  truth  in  the  rumor  that 
the  Metropolitan  Bank  is  going  to  ab- 
sorb the  Banque  Internationale,  according 
to  S.  J.  Moore,  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Bank,  who  is  quoted  as  follows: 

“There  is  no  ground  for  the  rumor  that 
the  Metropolitan  Bank  has  absorbed,  or  is 
likely  to  absorb,  the  Banque  Internationale. 
Seme  time  ago  there  were  negotiations  of 
that  character,  but  they  did  not  reach  the 
stage  where  they  could  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  directors  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Bank,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
they  will  be  renewed.” 

— At  a meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Montreal  City  and  District  Savings  Bank, 
held  recently  at  Montreal,  Hon.  Senator 
Robert  Maekav  was  elected  vice-p resident 
of  the  bank. 

— Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars  was  involved  in  the  purchase  of  the 
Traders'  Bank  site  at  Winnipeg  by  the 


Bank  of  Hoehelaga.  This  bank  will  move 
into  their  new  premises  as  soon  as  they  can 
complete  arrangements. 

— Counterfeit  Dominion  two  dollar  bills 
are  being  circulated  in  Galt,  Ont. 

The  counterfeit  bills  are  a good  likeness 
of  the  legal  paper  money  and  they  could 
be  easily  passed.  The  black  printing  on 
them  is  a little  light  in  impression  to  that 
of  the  legal  bill  and  the  red  numbers,  which 
are  on  every  bill,  are  a darker  red  than 
the  original.  Where  the  bills  are  coming 
from  it  has  not  been  possible  to  find  out. 

— The  Bank  of  Toronto  has  opened 
branches  at  Assiniboia  and  Lemberg,  Sas- 
katchewan. 

—J.  Y.  Paysant,  president  of  the  Bank 
of  Nova  Scotia,  confirms  the  statement  that 
the  merger  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  Bank  of  New  Brunswick  has  been  put 
through  by  the  boards  of  directors  of  both 
banks  and  will  become  effective  as  soon  as 
the  legal  formalities  leading  up  to  meetings 
of  the  shareholders  of  both  banks  have  been 
complied  with.  Mr.  Paysant  says  there 
will  be  a new  issue  of  stock  by  the  Bank  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the  terms  of  the  merger  being 
share  for  share,  with  $10  cash  to  each 
share  of  Bank  of  New  Brunswick  stock. 


Complete  Course  covering  FULL  and 
VP  »TO  •DATE  Instruction  on  the 
currency  and  EXCHANGE  of  ALL 
countries  In  their  relation  to  trade 
In  the  UNITED  STATES 

Fifteen  Lessons  Only 

NO  BOOKS  REQUIRED 

THIS  course  is  unlike  courses  given  in  schools  and  colleges  in 
that  it  is  concise,  comprehensive,  up-to-date  and  easy  and 
is  free  from  all  theoretical  discussions.  It  gives  in  fifteen  les- 
sons full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  our  money,  other  people’s 
money  and  the  practice  of  dealing  in  every  form  of  foreign 
exchange  with  all  countries. 

It  will  thoroughly  qualify  men  to  transact  international  business  and  to  fill 
positions  in  banking  institutions  and  industrial  or  commercial  concerns  requir- 
ing EXPERT  SERVICE  in  foreign  exchange. 

Price,  $15.00 

The  First  Lesson  will  be  mailed  FREE,  as  a trial,  on  request 

V.  GONZALES 

Manager  Foreign  Department  The  Bankers  Publishing  Company 

253  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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A Book  For  Practical  Use 


TT*  VERY  on©  has  noticed  the  great  rise  in  prices 
daring  the  last  fifteen  years:  and  every  business 
man  in  looking  back  sees  the  opportunities  that  he 
missed  by  not  understanding  this  change  in  values. 
If  he  had  only  known  that  prices  would  rise  in  the  way 
that  they  have  he  could  have  done  better.  In  older 
to  be  successful  some  opinion  must  be  formed  for 
the  future. 
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The  new  capital  will  be  $5,000,000  paid-up, 
and  the  reserve  $9,264,447.  The  combined 
assets  will  be  $74,541,117,  and  the  total  de- 
posits $53,111,840. 

— General  Manager  H.  V.  Meredith  of 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  discussing  the  situ- 
ation in  Canada,  says:  “Conservative  opti- 
mism is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  justified  re- 
garding the  outlook  in  the  Dominion.” 

— There  has  been  a branch  of  the  Union 
Bank  opened  at  Mel  fort,  Sask. 

— A branch  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce has  been  opened  at  Smith's  Falls, 
Ontario,  under  the  management  of  R.  M. 
Watson. 

— Under  the  management  of  W.  W.  Orr, 
a branch  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce has  been  opened  at  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont. 

— Financial  houses  at  Montreal  have 
been  augmented  by  the  firm  of  R.  J.  Younge 
& Company,  who  have  opened  a suite  of 
offices  at  179  St.  James  street.  The  company 
will  promote,  purchase,  reorganize  and  con- 
solidate high-class  Canadian  industries. 

—A  branch  of  the  Merchants  Bank  has 
been  opened  at  Edmonton,  Alta.,  under 
the  charge  of  W.  F.  Sutherland. 

— Application  will  be  made  at  the  coming 
session  of  Parliament  for  incorporation  of 


the  Vancouver  Trust  Company  to  take  over 
the  business  of  the  Vancouver  Trust  Com- 
pany, Limited,  with  head  office  in  Van- 
couver, which  was  incorporated  under  pro- 
vincial laws  in  Canada. 

— A branch  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has 
been  opened  at  Swift  Current,  Sask.,  under 
the  management  of  E.  H.  Mulloy,  acting 
manager. 

— The  large  ten  million  dollar  Banque 
Internationale  du  Canada,  organized  last 
year  by  Sir  Rodolphe  Forget,  M.  P.,  largely 
with  French  capital,  is  about  to  go  out  of 
existence  by  means  of  a merger  with  the 
Home  Bank  of  Canada. 

The  terms  of  the  merger  are  practically 
complete.  They  provide  for  the  taking  over 
of  the  Internationale’s  assets  by  the  Home 
Bank  and  the  reduction  of  the  Interna- 
tionale’s capital  to  $1,300,000,  which  is  $59,- 
000  less  than  the  amount  of  its  paid-up 
capital.  The  head  office  of  the  Interna- 
tionale is  in  Montreal  and  its  acquisition  by 
the  Home  Bank  will  make  that  bank  a 
factor  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  where  it 
has  no  branches.  The  Home  Bank  is  an 
old  established  institution  wdth  $1,290,000 
paid-up  capital. 

The  French  shareholders  of  the  Interna- 
tionale will  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  the 
balance  of  their  subscriptions  and  will  get 
back  sixty  per  cent,  of  what  they  have 
paid  in. 


THE  WOMAN  AND  HER  BANK  ACCOUNT 


Ti^EN  never  make  any  mistakes  with 
their  bank  accounts,  but  the 
newspaper  paragraph  writers  have 
made  us  all  familiar  with  the  awful 
blunders  women  make  with  theirs.  Here 
is  one  of  the  latest  examples  from  ‘‘The 
Tip  of  the  Tongue”  man  in  the  New 
York  ‘‘Press”: 

Women  in  the  habit  of  deducting  some 


checks  for  four  or  five  times  and  others 
not  at  all,  of  adding  fictitious  deposits  and 
skipping  real  ones  while  keeping  their  bank 
account  crooked — these  w’omen  may  find 
consolation  in  the  tale  of  a local  house- 
wife. Her  husband,  on  going  over  the 
stubs  of  her  check  book,  found  that  on  nine 
different  occasions  she  had  added  in  the 
date. 

Yet  the  banks  are  anxious  to  get 
every  woman’s  account  they  can. 


NEW  COUNTERFEIT  $10  NATIONAL  BANK  NOTE  ON  THE  FIRST 
NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ASHLEY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


SERIES  of  1 902-1 908;  check  letter 
“F”;  W.  T.  Vernon,  Register  of 
the  Treasury;  Charles  H.  Treat,  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States;  charter  No. 
1322;  Bank  No.  51144;  Treasury  No. 
B523899A;  portrait  of  William  Mc- 
Kinley. 

This  counterfeit  is  a photo-mechani- 
cal production,  printed  on  paper  of  fair 


quality  with  red  and  blue  ink  lines  to 
imitate  the  fibre  of  the  genuine  note. 
The  face  of  note  is  poorly  printed,  the 
portrait  of  McKinley  having  a smeared 
appearance.  The  lathe  work  on  face 
and  back  is  very  poor,  the  back  of  note 
is  blotchy  and  printed  with  dark  green 
ink.  It  should  not  deceive  ordinarily 
careful  handlers  of  money. 
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Adds — Subtracts  iZ'Et 


This  latest  addition  to  the  big 
Burroughs  line  does  all  the  figure  work 
of  a regular  adding  machine — and 
besides,  performs  the  extraordinary 
feat  of  direct  subtracting. 

In  many  kinds  of  bank  figure  work 
the  Burroughs  Subtracting  Machine 
cuts  Vh  off  the  time  required  by  any 
other  adding  machine. 

The  Fourth  National  Bank  of  Phil- 
adelphia uses  this  machine  for  Ledger 
Posting  and  Monthly  Statements. 

We  have  a System  form  (551) 
which  shows  daily  deposits  added  to 
the  Old  Balance,  and  withdrawals 


tlCio  the  Lever 

subtracted  — the  New  Balance  being 
obtained  as  automatically  as  pulling 
the  handle. 

Overdrafts  areautomatically  caught, 
the  machine  refusing  to  print  any- 
thing but  an  overdraft  (marked  OD) 
if  more  has  been  subtracted  than 
added.  This  machine  thinks. 

We  also  have  a little  booklet, 
“Reconciling  an  Individual  Account/’ 
which  interestingly  describes  one  of 
the  possibilities  of  this  machine. 

Ask  for  this  booklet  and  System 
form  551.  Free  demonstration  if 
desired. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 


Street.  London.  U.C..  England  61  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Makers  of  adding  and  listing  machines:  listing  and  non-listing  calculating  machines:  low  keyboard 
risible  printing  adding  machines — S6  different  models  in  4V2  combinations  of  features — $150  to  $950 
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COLLECTION  DEPARTMENT 

Owing  to  the  volume  of  business,  this  Department  Lb  one  of  the 
Largest  in  the  Bank.  Collections  come  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  either  direct  to  Havana  or  the  nearest  branch.  Cpllectiuna 
are  not  carried  a single  day,  but  remitt&ncee  are  made  immedi- 
ately. The  Collection  Department  accounte  for  the  money  re- 
ceived by  the  draft  which  it  Bends  forward.  Cuban  collections  to 
be  sent  abroad  are  forwarded  to  the  point  nearest  the  drawee  and 
remittance  made  direct.  The  whole  object  is  to  give  customer® 
the  quickest  returns.  Havana  Ib  divided  into  districts,  assigned 
to  the  different  bank  collectors,  and  these  districts  are  covered 
on  receipt  of  each  mail.  Special  collector®  are  kept  for  emergencies. 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  CUBA 

GOVERNMENT  DEPOSITARY 
Head  Office  . HAVANA 
New  YorK  Ag.noy,  NUMBER  ONE  WALL  STREET 

27  Branches  In  Cuba 

Capital  and  Surplas  • • • • • $6, 100,000 

Resources  over  ••••■•  $38,000,000 

COLLECTIONS 


\ 


MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 
TRUST  COMPANY 

n—  ST.  LOUIS  ■ 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits 

$8,500,000 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 
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